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OBSTRUCTION S GENTLE ART. 



BT DOUOLAS WAIJ3HB. 



POST-MOBTBMS are always 
an unsatiafaotory bosineu and 
of little assiatanoe to the 
oorpee; lOi althongh it may be 
true that, if the Salonica Ex- 
pedition had landed only one 
month earlier, Serbia might 
have been aavedi it is no nae 
oonaidering that question now. 
Nor is it proposed to diaouas 
the neoeasity or otherwise of 
this onpopolar side-show, or 
even so maoh as to refer to 



the Berlin- Baghdad railway. 
The expedition having been 
decided npon, it is intended 
simply to narrate the manner 
of its beginnings. As Greeee 
is now a trusted Ally and Con- 
stantin is no longer on the 
throne, it seems a pity that a 
franker and fuller version of 
a story unique in military his- 
tory and so rioh in entertain- 
ment should not be given to 
the world. 



I. 



Britain in War is notoriously 
a Bad Starter. Hypnotised by 
a phrase^ she has oome to 
pride herself upon her ability 
to muddle through. To make 
a mess, and then after muoh 
labour and saorifioe to olear it 
up, is supposed to be some 
peculiar British virtue denied 
to the rest of the world. 

At 11 AJf. on September 30, 

VOL. CCY. — NO. MCCXLII. 



1915, five lost sheep in khaki 
and two naval officers stood 
on the quay at Salonica, and 
wondered what the deuce was 
g<Hng to happen next. H.H.S. 
Scourge had just dumped them 
there to start the Salonica 
campaign. 

They had no proper instruc- 
tions as to their appointments. 
Their general orders were to 
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prepare for the eventual arri- 
val of five Diviaiona of British 
troopa, part to be withdrawn 
from the Mediterranean Ex- 
peditionary Foroe and the 
remainder sent direot from 
home. More definite orders, 
they had been informed, would 
be awaiting them with the 
British ConsuL And that was 
all they knew about it. 

Nobody in authority took 
any notioe of them. The 
heavens did not fall, the trams 
oontinued to run along the 
front, the quaintly - coloured 
oaiques from the Islands went 
on unloading at the quay, and 
Greek and German officers 
unoonoernedly finished their 
drinks at Flooa's little tables. 
The sun shone on the big 
white buildings and the blue 
sea. Hard though it may be 
to realise it now that it has 
been dirtied by overmuch 
traffic and devastated by fire, 
the front, with the tall white 
minarets in the background, 
was then an admirable setting 
for a gay and fascinating 
scene. Oolour and movement 
were everywhere. Dapper 
Greek officers in brand-new 
uniforms; women in many- 
hued native garments or last 
year's Parisian fashions just 
a little soiled; bearded Jews, 
any one of whom might have 
sat as a model for the con- 
ventional Shylock ; '< Macedon- 
skis" in dirty-white smocks, 
baggy breeches, and scarlet 
sashes stolidly leading oxcarts 
and donkeys, oddly reminiscent 
of cheap illustrated editions of 
the Bible — none of these be- 
stowed more than a passing 
glance at that little group of 



strangers, or dreamed what an 
influx of men and gold they 
heralded. 

Brigadier-Gkneral Hamilton, 
Lieut. - Colonel Striedinger, 
A.D.S.T., Lieut. -Colonel Mai- 
colm, D.S.O., G.S.O.; Major 
Sowerby, Egyptian Bailways, 
and Major Salmon, Interpreter, 
represented the Army, with 
Captain Mitchell, B.N., and 
Lieutenant Packenham, B.N.B., 
for the Navy. 

In two ramshackle gharries 
the Mission proceeded to the 
Consulate, leaving their bat- 
men and their baggage on the 
quay. 

The Consul was on leave; 
the Vice-Consul had only heard 
of their coming an hour before, 
and had no orders for them. 

There they were, stranded — 
in uniform — ^in a neutral coun- 
try under strong German in- 
fluence—liable to be interned 
•—out of touch with their own 
Government — and with a tre- 
mendous amount of work to 
do and no right to do it. The 
humblest Greek sous-lieuten- 
ant with pro-German leanings 
could have bagged the lot and 
created a nice political pother 
that might probably have 
turned out a blessing in dis- 
guise. It was thus, as the 
Parliamentarians would put it, 
that Britain unsheathed the 
sword, and it was fortunate 
that these five forerunners 
were able to appreciate some- 
thing of the humours of their 
irritating situation. As usual, 
their country had done the 
wrong thing with the right 
men. 

They knew their job. A 
gigantic labour lay before 
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them. Casnall J, between a deep 
and a sleep, they had dropped 
in for the aatoundingly oom- 
plioated bosineee of mothering 
a modem army. They were 
there to organise oamps and 
Base Headqaarters ; to report 
on and arrange railway and 
dook f adlities ; to contract for 
supplies of all deaoriptions and 
provide transport; and to be 
in a position to receive Brit- 
ish troops, handle them, house 
them, and feed them — at pro- 
bably ten minutes' notice or 
none at all. 

Undaunted, though unac- 
credited, they got quietly te 
work without a moment's de- 
lay, their first act being to 
bluflP the Greek sentry in a 
hopelessly illegal manner and 
examine the facilities of the 
port. They then turned their 
attention to the railways — and 
promptly found themselves ar- 
rested by a Greek policeman 
for trespassing. It looked as 
if the fat were already in the 
fire, but fortune favoured them* 
They were taken before a rail- 
way official who luckily hap- 
pened to be a Belgian, and 
consequently a strong Ally. 
He released them. 

The rest of an eventful day 
was spent in making dis- 
coveries, one of the earliest 
being how very wide in matters 
oommeroial a Macedonian can 
open his mouth when he has 
the chance — a discovery we all 
had many opportunities later 
of confirming. 

Three other discoveries dur- 
ing the day are eloquent of 
what the resouroes of Salonica 
amov^nted to at this period. 
There were no tdephones; 



there were enly four motor* 
ears in the place; and no maps 
could be purchased in any of 
the shops. This last was a 
very serious matter. It is 
easier to make bricks without 
straw than to start a war with- 
out maps — and, of course, they 
had no maps of their own I 
Their very British intention 
had been to obtain some from 
the Greek General Staff; but 
the lack of credentials made it 
out of the question to attempt 
to get into touch with them. 
However, this was a Mission 
not easily discouraged or de- 
feated. A map was obtained 
— one precious, ancient map. 
Doubtless our American Allies 
will be interested to hear that 
the spade-work of the Salonica 
campaign was started by the 
aid of a map borrowed from 
the local depot of the Standard 
Oil Company. 

Time was the essence of their 
contract. There was a great 
deal of work to be done and 
not a minute to lose, because 
nobody knew how soon the 
troops might begin to arrive. 
As a matter of fact, time was 
even more precious than they 
suspected in their ignorance 
of the military and political 
situation. Troops were being 
hastily gathered together 
and were to come flooding 
upon them earlier than they 
dreamed. 

Besides being sent to a 
neutral country in uniform and 
without maps or credentials, 
these officers were also sent 
without money. Though war 
is easily the most expensive 
business in the wOTld, none of 
them had a farthing of public 
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money to begin it with. As a 
measore of preoantion, with no 
idea of possible reqoirements 
and naturally expecting that 
a proper paymaster would be 
daly appointed, a letter was 
sent by the Scourge^ whioh 
return^ that night, asking for 
fifty pounds, and also for six 
motor -oars. Fortunately the 
paymaster — " Medforoe " — was 
a man of dieoernment and initia- 
tive. He promptly wired baok 
£10,000. Not many men oan 
have had the experience of 
asking for fifty pounds and 
getting ten thousand. One 
oan pioture the recipient at 
first astonished and amused — 
and then annoyed. For ob- 
viously the meaning was that 
to his other multifarious duties 
was now to be added a financial 
responsibility which he ought 
not to have been oalled upon 
to assume. 

That same evening Brigadier- 
Gkneral Hamilton prepared a 
wire asking for 120 lorries, 
2 field butcheries and bakeries, 
and many other things. But 
even this could not go ofl^, as 
the only means of communica- 
tion, a French cruiser, had 
already left to try to pick 
up Lemnos from out at sea. 
She had always to do this, her 
wireless having only a very 
limited range. Naturally it 
added much, to the difficulties 
of this hole-in-a-comer Mission 
that this was all the facilities 
they had for communicating 
with the outside world. A 
visit to this cruiser on her re- 
turn established the fact that 
the French, who had sent a 
similar Mission, had left theirs 
in the same position as ours as 



to lack of official status. But 
where they had undoubtedly 
gone one better was in sending 
their representatives in civilian 
garb. 

Even such a trifling matter 
as obtaining office accommoda- 
tion proved difficult. A house 
was searched for, but (enter- 
prising British house agents 
please note!) there were no 
house agents, and houses were 
never advertised to let. The 
Greek mobilisation was pro- 
ceeding with a lack of en- 
thusiasm only too apparent, 
with, indeed, about as much 
enthusiasm as system. But 
this mobilisation provided the 
pro-G^mans and obstruction- 
ists with a very handy and 
convenient trump-card. Again 
and again, when on the point 
of coming to terms for a Base 
Headquarters, the deal was 
crabbed by the arrival of an 
official with the information 
that that particular building 
was part of the mobilisation 
scheme. This, however, is an- 
ticipating a little. 

Next morning an offer was 
made to let the Mission a small 
hotel of eighteen rooms for 
£380 per month — only about 
five guineas per room per week I 
More reasonable accommoda- 
tion, however, was found after 
a day or two. Every one was 
up to his eyes in work, select- 
ing, among other things, camp 
sites for troops and Supply 
Depots, and attempting to 
purchase forage and wood. 
The A.S.C., indeed, requested 
a loeal agent to make it known 
that they were "prepared to 
do a deal in almost anything " 
amaaingly cempiish^isive 
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nowadays are the needa of an 
army. 

eCM.S. Doris arrived with 
-no news and no orders, and 
the newspapers began to get 
busy. Muddling up Brigadier- 
Qeneral. Hamilton with Gene- 
ral Sir Ian Hamilton, it was 
gravely annoonoed that ^^It 
is oonfirmed that General Sir 
Ian Hamilton, Commander-in- 
Chief of the Anglo -Frenoh 
Army in the Orient, arrived 
at Salonioa the day before yes- 
terday. He was aooompanied 
by aU his staff, oompoeed of 
superior English and Frenoh 
offioers." 

Finally, as a sort of last 
straw to their load of diffi- 
oulties — ^not a tenth part of 
whioh it is possible to indioate 
— the British Ambassador at 
Athens wired to the Mission 
that their unexpeoted arrival 
was having a bad effeot poli- 
tioally, and they had better 
leave as early as possible. A 
oonn<»l of war was immediately 
held. The situation was be- 
ooming so intolerable that the 
advisability of withdrawing 
had to be debated. But Brit- 
ish pertinacity won the day. 
It was decided, though not 
quite unanimously, that they 
had been sent there by the 
War Office, and could not take 



orders te depart from any one 
else. The Ainbassador was re- 
quested to repeat his message 
home, and as a result, at 11 
P.M. that evening, the Mission 
found itself recognised at last. 
The Greek Government made a 
formal protest, and folded its 
arms — and the Boyalists, no 
doubt, winked at each other 
complacently. They knew the 
game they meant to play. 

But surely never before has 
any country sent out a Mili- 
tary Mission to start a War, 
and that Mission been ordered 
home by its country's Am- 
bassador? 

One can only surmise that 
Lord Kitchener had acted on 
his own, and that the Foreign 
Office, having no information, 
could not instruct its represen- 
tative. The only other possible 
explanation is, that the Ambas- 
sador was putting up a bluff, 
because the political situation 
was so delicate and dangerous 
that he had to pretend either 
not to know or to disapprove 
of what was going on. If that 
is the case, he was transgress- 
ing an elementary law common 
both to Diplomacy and to Bridge 
— finessing against his partner. 
Supposing the Mission had 
taken his advice? What 
then? 



They were recognised, and 
it was possible now to go 
openly to work. But it was 
not long before they discovered 
that this by no moMis meant 
that things were going to go 
smoothly. A visit in the morn- 



ing to a comrade of the French 
Mission, at some offices he had 
hired near the quay, opened 
their eyes as to the sort of 
thing Uiey were in for. It 
seemed that at 5 p.m. on the 
previons day, after he had 
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landed a few men, and was 
making them comfortable for 
the nighty a Greek armed 
party arrived and turned them 
out bag and baggage. The 
Greeks oooupied the offices 
themselves, and the French 
spent the night at their Con- 
sulate. It was quite clear that 
the King's party did not in- 
tend to take things lying 
down. But the Allies could 
only grin and bear it. Their 
orders were to be conciliatory 
at all costs, and even included 
a command to salute every 
Greek officer, whatever his 
rank. 

The British turn came next. 
Brigadier - General Hamilton 
decided that our troops should 
be camped to the south-east of 
the town, and all arrange- 
ments were planned in accord- 
ance with that decision. 
Suddenly the Greeks an- 
nounced that they needed that 
particular site for themselves 
— and the Mission had to select 
another one north-west. 

There was a gentleman 
named Colonel Messalas, the 
Greek Base Commandant at 
Salonica, whom the Mission 
will remember long after the 
malarial microbes have de- 
parted from their blood. He 
was quite nice to look at, and 
his manners were politeness 
itself. Outwardly he was one 
of the most charming of men, 
but inwardly he was a very 
genius in the arts of deceit, 
espionage, and obstruction. 
Later he was deported, but for 
a long time he had things all 
his own way. Pin-prick after 
pin-prick he jabbed in with a 
delightful smile — and sent a 



full report to Germany every 
week. 

One of his best efforts was 
concerned with a big farm 
at a place called Topsin. On 
OotobBr 6 this was hired for 
the purposes of being turned 
into a Base Hospital, and a 
couple of hundred tons of hay 
on the premises were bought 
at the same time. A deposit 
of 1250 francs was paid on the 
rent; and on the 8th the 
Greeks calmly requisitioned 
the farm for themselves. In- 
wardly fuming, but openly 
smiling, the harassed authori* 
ties oonsented to the earnest- 
money standing as part 
payment for the hay, which 
was to be sent in by rail. On 
the 12 th, 3500 francs were ad- 
vanced to the owner for a 
fortnight's rail charges for 
delivery, and on the 14th we 
were politely informed that 
the Greek Government had 
now forbidden the removal of 
the hay as well. The military 
attach^ was appealed to, but 
nothing could be done, except 
to place the question of the 
return of the money advanced 
in the hands of the solicitor to 
the British Consulate. 

Th^re was also the comic- 
opera incident of the triple- 
sentried barn. The contents 
of a large bam were pur- 
chased outright at a good 
stiff Macedonian price. Then 
one day the contractor came 
alon^ " with the wind up." The 
Greek Government, he de- 
clared, had threatened to im- 
prison hini unless the keys 
were produced in half an 
hour I The representative of 
Britain's Migh^ who had pos- 
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seBaion of the keyii aooom- figures — whiohi needless to 
panied by an armed guard, say, they did not getl In 
harried to the soene, and many petty ways they tried 
found that the door had al- to sow dissension between us 
ready been broken down and and the Frenoh, bat there 
a Oreek sentry posted. A they always failed inglori- 
British sentry was also post- ously. One instanoe, which 
edy and then a Frenoh officer resulted in an aot of friendly 
arrived, aooompanied by a bribery and corruption, may 
guard, which he, too, pro- perhaps be recorded here. It 
oeeded solemnly to post. It turned out in the end that 
appeared that the hay had our Monastir Bead Supply 
been sold first to the British, Depot, after all the jiggery- 
and then to the Frenoh — for pokery about sites, was situ- 
oash, and finaUy commandeered ated on ground finally allotted 
by the Greeks. Unfortunately to the French. But no blood 
for the gaiety of nations, ne was shed. As another suit- 
triangular duel d <a " Midship- able site could not be obtained, 
man Basy" took place. The we bought our Ally ofiP with 
Greeks got the hay. the loan of five motor-lorries. 

Possibly the presence of and for that illegal considera- 

these unwelcome Allied offi- tion were allowed to remain 

oers added a little extra where we were, 

bitterness to the Boyalists' Another trick, when in spite 

appetisers at Floca's, the prin- of their watchfulness a pur- 

oipal caf6 in the Place de la chase had been completed, was 

Libert^; but with one train to requisition the article in 

a day running direct to Con- question for the Greek army 

stantinople, and Colonel Mes- direct from us. We had to 

salas in authority at the port, submit, for undoubtedly they 

the situation must have afford- were within their international 

ed them considerable secret en- rights ; but thanks to the give- 

tertainment. and-take between the .AJlies, 

Ko means of annoyance was even this measure could be 
neglected, big or little. The circumvented. On one occa- 
French were forced to eamp sion they requisitioned all the 
on a particularly unhealthy hay acquired with great diffi- 
spot. The Greek army wap culty l^ the Frenoh, and all 
encamped between us and the the wood that we had con- 
enemy, and strong control- trived to get hold of by various 
posts were established in every roundabout means. Possibly 
direction, beyond which they even Tino himself and Queen 
refused to allow our patrols Sophie heard of the matter, 
to pass. They insisted on and smiled and rubbed their 
our making a weekly return hands at the thought of the 
of the stores landed for our French with no fodder and 
troops <^for customs' pur- the British with no wood. 
Eposes,'' and even had the Perhaps they even went so 
impudence to demand detail far as to drink to our speedy 
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▼oyage homewardi in detpair. 
Bat awing to the way we were 
working hand in hand nothing 
very aerioas happened. The 
British A.D.8.T. had an inter- 
▼iew with the Frenoh Cliief 
Intendant, and five hundred 
tone of British hay were 
swapped for their eqairalent 
in Frenoh wood. 

There was obstmetion every- 
where. The personnel of the 
railways was praotioaUy all 
pro-Qerman, and at all times 
everything possible, from send- 
ing unsuitable truoks to a de- 
liberate derailment, and oen- 
sequent blockage of the line, 
was done to hinder our move- 
ments and defeat our require- 
ments. We were never allowed 
to use the Qreek telegraph 
wires, but were always politely 
informed that they were needed 
for Government purposes; we 
were not allew^ to plaoe 
telephone lines on any Qreek 
posts or houses; and when at 
last we ereoted a line of our 
own, this was deliberatoly 
tapped. 

Things went even further 
than obstruction, for there 
was more than a suspidon 
that at one time the oomitadji 



w«ne being organised to murder 
the British and French staff in 
Salonioa. Who was at the 
back of this is not known 
fcur certain, but rumour has 
it that on a certain night all 
the British and Frmdi officers 
discovered in the town were to 
have their throats slit in the 
best oomitadji style, and for 
days various ferocious - look- 
ing ruffians were observed 
slinking into the town frem 
the surrounding villages. The 
situation was met by quietly 
moving all the troops to the 
outskirts, and training evety 
gun that would bear from our 
ships in the harbour on to 
the town on the night oo 
whicdi the murders were to 
take placow At the least sign 
of a riot, a pre-arranged signal 
would have been given to the 
fleet and Salonioa blown to 
biases. The Greek Ciub» the 
Odeon, Flooa's, the Gktiety, and 
the White Tower, all places 
crowded with officers and 
civilians in the evening, bad 
a carefully-sighted gun trained 
upon them. 

There was no riot — and no 
mere oomitadji plots against 
the staff. 



in* 

It is the doubtful privilege obstruction — the A.S.C. had 

of the A.S.C. to be first in also to undertake the hiring 

the Field and last out. In of aocommodation for other 

this case that meant that all branches, advances of money 

sorts of extraneous duties to officers, payment of troops, 

were thrust upon it. Besides purchases of Ordnance and 

its proper functions — heavy Bcyal Engineers' material, 

enough at the commencement and the payment of all 

of a campaign, and specially Supply and Transport l^k. 

difficult in that atmosphere A There was nobody dse to do 
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khete things, 80 the akeadj 
overwhehnMi A.S.C. found 
itself saddled with a heavy 
financial responsibility and 
mooh extra labour in ke^* 
ing the necessary aooonnts. 
Everything had to be paid 
for on the spot, and in most 
oases advances had to be 
nuMle before delivery. As in 
many instances — thanks to 
the interference of the over- 
active Oolonel Messalas— de- 
livery did not take place, in 
spite of the <* earnest mcmey" 
already received, complications 
were always arising, and the 
solicitor to the Conanlate found 
a good deal of extra work 
thrust upon hinu 

There was trouble every- 
where. Even the landing of 
stores was ridiculously diffi- 
cult The Huntsfal, an ex- 
Gterman boat, was the first 
Supply ship in. She had on 
boaid besides her cargo, con- 
sisting chiefly of bully -be^ 
and biscuits, a few British 
troops and the 273rd Depot 
Unit of Supply. These men 
practically formed the ad- 
vance party of the Expedi- 
tion, and, cderks and all, were 
promptly turned into steve- 
dores, as no civilian labour 
(another pin-prick) was avail- 
able. One of the holds was 
loaded with potatoes, whidi 
had become heated on the 
voyage, and most of this part 
of the cargo had to be dumped 
into the harbour. 

These amateur stevedores 
had first to unload the ship 
on to barges, and then ac- 
company the barges to the 
only pier, where, as no cranes 
were available, the boxes had 
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to be thrown off one by 
one I 

The goods, having been 
stacked on this narrow wooden 
jetty, were then placed on 
railway trucks and pushed to 
the road by hand — a distance 
of about 250 yards — as we 
were not allowed to hire any 
engines I For this the freight- 
age was 368. per truck — and 
it had to be paid. What can 
the man in the comer do but 
consent to be squeezed — and 
be very punctilious about his 
salutes 1 The cream of the 
jest, from the Greek point of 
view, was that we provided 
our own labour. We pushed 
the trucks ourselves, and paid 
35s. for the privilege I Fleec- 
ing the Allies quickly became 
a popular pastime in those 
days. The Government gave 
folks a lead by raising all 
passenger and goods fares on 
the railways 7^ per cent for 
our special benefit I 

It is difficult to know 
whether to call the situation 
farce or tragedy, so pitifully 
unequal was that one and 
only jetty to the task of 
landing the stores of a modem 
army. Each truck had to be 
turned by hand twice on each 
trip on a turntable. Goods 
were dumped at the end of 
the jetty, and carted off by 
such transport as could be ob- 
tained. No motor or wheeled 
transport had arrived, and 
the only vehicles obtainable— 
mostly l<mg narrow ox-carts 
of an incredible crudity and 
oreakiness, hired at 25t. per 
day — were quite incapable of 
odping with the work. The 
result was that the dump was 
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the laok of order in whioh the 
troopa were deapatehed^ It 
would have been better to 
have lied. Bat stateamen are 
not aoldiera, thongh they may 
be amateur atrategiata. They 
oould not be expeoted to bother 
about how thia haatily gathered 
army waa to be fed and aooom- 
modatedy or to oonaider the 
feelinga of the Army Serrioe 
Corpa. 

It waa a pity, of oourae, but 
theae thinga will happen. 
Granted that Parliament waa 
reatleaa, and granted that the 
need for troopa waa frantically 
urgent and muoh preoioua time 
had been waated, aU the aame 
in the end a little leaa haate 
would have meant muoh more 
apeed. Laok of method ia a bad 
way of making up for loat time. 

Thia ia what happened. On 
the 3rd October, only three 
daya after the Miaaion had 
landed, a wire waa reoeiTed 
that the Albianj with a thou- 
aand Britiah troopa, would 
ahortly arrive. Theae troopa 
were the advance party of the 
10th Diviaion, and they came 
on the 5th. 

The actual landing of French 
and Britiah troopa waa practi- 
cally aimultaneoua, and among 
the newa of the day the follow- 
ing amuaing paragraph ap- 
peared in the local preaa : — 

''The Auatrian and (Ger- 
man Conaula went in the 
afternoon to a little bead- 
land outaide the town and 
explored the horizon with 
their glaaaea." 

It ia to be regretted that 
there waa no enterpriaing 
journaliat there to repwt their 



oonveraation. Later they went 
even further. Taking advan- 
tage of the peculiar political 
aituation and the protection of 
the Boyaliata, they ended by 
atanding openly on the quay 
with note-booka in their handa, 
frankly counting the troopa aa 
they came aahore. Nobody 
can blame them, of courae ; but 
what ia one to aay for an Allied 
Government that expected a 
auooeaaful war to be waged in 
auoh ciroumatancea ? By far 
the blaokeat chapter in the 
hiatory ef the Salonioa ex- 
pedition ia the aupineneaa of 
our political attitude to Greece. 
It waa, actually, net until our 
Supply Depota had been bombed 
at the end of the year that the 
Alliea plucked up courage 
enough to deport the enemy'a 
official repreaentativea. 

However, aomehow or other 
the Albion^B complement waa 
got aahore, and the reat of the 
Diviaion and ita atorea followed 
in dribleta on ita heela, aand- 
wiched among aupply and 
ammunition ahipa. By the 
28th October, in apite of 
all thia conf uaion, and in apite 
of the deliberate oongeation of 
the quaya (a neat, pin-prick 
that!), the arrival and diaem- 
barkation of the 10th Diviaion 
waa complete, except for an 
ammunition column loat in the 
Marquette, aunk by torpedo off 
Volo. 

It may be obaerved here that 
to tear the 10th Diviaion 
atraight from the trenohea at 
Gallipoli and plank them down 
in Salonioa, juat aa they were, 
waa undoubtedly a big political 
blunder. With nationa aa with 
individuala, it ia the little 
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things that oennt. They were 
ezoellent material, but thej 
showed the marks of the hard 
seryioe thej had seen. Many 
were still wearing summer hel- 
mets and shorts; many were 
without puttees, and quite a 
number had broken bayonets or 
none at alL Their best friends 
eannot describe them as any- 
thing else but disreputable-look- 
ing, and this was the Division 
launched into an unfriendly 
country at such a oritioal 
moment. Better have waited 
a fortnight for something spick 
and span and fresh from home 1 
Undoubtedly the Qreeks ex- 
pected to see a trim and shin- 
ing example of the Glorious 
British Army, of which they 
had heard so much. A nice 
new Division, whidi by the 
way is roughly eight miles 
long on the march, sent through 
the streets of Salonioa, would 
have created a sense of respect 
among the Boyalists, all in 
new uniforms themselves, and 
probably have led to the avoid- 
ance of much of that obstruc- 
tion which so annoyingly ham- 
pered all our efforts. As it 
was, many of the officers of the 
Division themselves felt at the 
time that the impression made 
upon the (Greeks by this rag- 
ing army was that Britain 
was already beaten. 

To return to the landings, it 
was the AS.C. who suffered 
most for the sins of the politi- 
cians. The flurried way in 
which the expedition was flung 
at their heads seated an excess 
of confusion and difficulty and 
extra work at a time when 
everybody from the highest to 
the humblest was already work- 



ing at the utmost pressure. 
It may have been politically 
necessary, but disgrac^ul is 
the only possible description of 
the way the force arrived and 
landed. The fighting troops 
and their baggage came first ; 
thai Supplies ; and last, Trans- 
port I As a consequence^ very 
heavy expenditure was inourred 
which might easily have been 
avoided; and the AS.C, 
already shOTt ot Transport, 
found its resouroes strained 
almost to breaking-point. And 
when the transport did at last 
arrive it was found that there 
was in some oases no harness 
for the horses 1 

The22ndDivision,despatohed 
in great haste from FrMioe, 
arrived on the afternoon of 
November 6, and their first 
line transport vehicles were 
disembarked without animals 
or personnel. Mules had to be 
borrowed to take the vehioles 
to their oamp at Galiko, seven 
miles out, at a time when 
every animal was working 
double tides. 

A Motor Ambulanoe oonvoy 
blew in with fifty vehicles — for 
which at that time there was 
not the slightest use. Permis- 
sion was applied for — since 
motor transport was worth its 
weight in gold just then — to 
paint out the Bed Ooss and 
use the vehicles as bread vans. 
But this was refused, although 
the 22nd Division had to be 
withdrawn from Galiko to 
Lembet on the 19th November 
owing to shortage of transport. 
The irony of the situation was 
doubled by the fact that when 
they sent this Motor Ambu- 
lanoe oonvoy off, the Naval 
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aathoritieSi for some reason, 
held up two ships fall of motor 
transport at Mndros. This 
was one of the very few oooa- 
sions when the Army thirsted 
for the Navy's blood 1 

On the 22nd November, in- 
formation was reoeived that 
^' units of the 27th Division 
had sailed." This was the first 
intimation that this Division 
was ooming oat at all, and 
serves to illastrate the nnoer- 
tainty that always existed as 
regards the arrival of troops. 
The Frenohy who were in the 
same boat with as, landed three 
times as many men in mnoh 
better order. Bat they were 
not rushed and muddled by 
their own people as we were. 
However, by slavery and self- 
saorifioe eaoh diffioulty was 
met, eaoh oomplioation un- 
ravelled, . . . and it doesn't 
really matter if there was a 
good deal of bad language 
direoted baek aoross the seas. 
Parliament and the War Offloe 
were too far away to hear it. 

Even when the horse trans- 
port arrived, it brought another 
trouble with it It was useful 
enough round about Salonioa, 
and did muoh ezoellent work 
on extremely bad and muddy 
roads. But as there were no 
roads in the oampaigning dis- 
triot, bat only mountain traoks 
impossible for any wheeled 
vehiole, obviously the orying 
need of the future was going 
to be Paok Transport. The 
War Offloe was oommunioated 
with. But the War Offloe said 
"No" — only to be foroed to 
say ^' Yes " later, after further 
irritating delays. Somehow 
the British War Offloe will 



never learn to trust the man 
on the spot. 

In one instanoe, when a 
brigade of the 22nd Division 
was ordered to prooeed up 
country, having no train, a 
Train Company had to be im- 
provised from what was left of 
the Beserve Parks, thus further 
depleting an already insuffl-* 
oient looal transport. 

All these things, of course, 
go to show with what unseemly 
haste the expedition was flung 
aoross the seas. Obviously all 
the authorities thought of or 
oared about was getting the 
troops ashore. So hurriedly 
were the transports sent off 
that hardly a ship's Manifest 
was oorreot, and it was Impos- 
sible in the oiroumstanoes to 
oheok everything on disem- 
barkation. The result was 
that for a long time Head- 
quarters never knew exaotly 
what troops and what trans- 
port had arrived. Life was a 
frantio rush of ** fitting in," 
" fixing up," and " making do," 
and it is Uttle short of miracu- 
lous that, in spite of all the 
confusion and difficulty caused 
by this haphazard method of 
despatoh, things went as 
smoothly as they did. Need- 
less to say, there were many 
changes of personnel among all 
grades. Suoh conditions are 
a searching test of capacity, 
and do not permit of any mercy 
being shown to the slightest 
hint of incompetence or un- 
resouroefulness. Many men, 
exoellent soldiers and organ- 
isers on ordinary lines, had to 
be sorapped beoause they were 
hardly up to the diffloulties of 
suoh an amazing situation. 
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The history of the Motor 
Transport at this period is not 
without interest. The first 
Motor Transport did not 
arrive until Ootober 21, and 
oonsisted of seven lorries of 244 
M.T. Company, four of whioh 
needed repair before they 
ooald be moved from the 
qaay, and with only two motor 
drivers for the lot. The recep- 
tion aeoorded them by folks 
ashore^ tearing their hair for 
transport of any desoription, is 
better omitted than deeoribed. 
A few days later the rest of the 
company landed with a hun- 
dred and ten lorries all told — 
and no spare parts. These 
vehicles were all converted 
London General Omnibuses, 
which had already seen service 
in France and in Bgypt, and 
were supposed to be practically 
worn-out when they arrived, 
though as a matter of fact, 
many of them, like Charley's 
Aunt, are still running. 

No mercy was shown to this 
Company, or to 245 Company, 
the next to arrive. As the 
vehicles came off the ship, then 
and there the cabs and patrol- 
tanks, which had been removed 
for stowage purposes, were 
bolted on, and every lorry im- 
mediately set to work. And 
they continued working, with 
a double shift, twenty -four 
hours a day for five strenuous 
months 1 

At that time there were three 
Supply Depots, each run by 
a temporary second lieutenant, 
which speaks for itself as re- 
gards the shortage of personnel 



Transport, too, was so short 
that the Divisional Supply 
Trains were obliged ^to come 
down to the Base and draw 
their own forage. Outside the 
Depot every day there was a 
string of Q.S. waggons over 
a mile long I 

The weather was our enemy 
all the time. It was bitterly 
cold and desperately wet and 
depressing. Three weeks' al- 
most continuous downpour had 
made the dump at the railway 
jetty and each of the Supply 
Depots a foot deep in mud. 
Work in such ciroumstancea 
was doubly arduous and dis- 
heartening. A 3-ton lorry is 
not the most tractable of 
vehicles in a foot of stioky 
mud. 

Hard though the Transport 
worked, it was hopelessly 
insufficient. If a ship were 
discharged on the quay for 
twenty -four hours, it took 
forty-eight hours to clear it. 
And some genius among the 
Boyalists invented a new 
pin-prick. Always round the 
Supply Depot there was a 
string of some fifty Greek 
Army mules, to whom motor 
transport was a new experi- 
ence. Bven those who re- 
member the early days of 
motor-cars and the horse at 
home can barely imagine the 
rest I These were mules — 
paok-mules, untrammelled by 
carts; Macedonian mules, re- 
sentful of the presence of these 
strange^monsters on the narrow 
highway. At a time when 
every hour was precious, the 
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antioB of these bmtes oansed 
OS the greatest inoonvenienoe 
and delay. And we had to 
swallow our knowledge that 
it was neither an aooident nor 
a ooinoidenoe that led to a 
daily enooonterl 

While on the sabjeot of 
males, it may be mentioned 
that a Mule Depot was formed 
immediately next door to oar 
Base Supply Depot. Nobody 
ever settled the qaestion as to 
whioh was the more appal- 
ling -« the smell or the flies. 
Neither was very good for 
the rations* \ 

The Depot was soon in sore 
need of extension. It over- 
grew itself so mnoh that 
thoasands of oases had to be 
stored in the road. Applioa- 
tion was made, therefore, for 
the males to be removed. 

Colonel Messalas was very 
nioe aboat it. A dozen ani- 
mals were shifted next morn- 
ing. Then nothing farther 
happened for a fortnight, 
when the applioation was 
renewed. 

Colonel Messalas was even 
nioer this time, and his sab- 
ordinates positively beamed. 
Qaite thirty animals were 
estentatioasly transferred next 
morning. 

Altogether it took three 
months to get rid of them, 
and then six weeks of hard 
nnpleasant work were reqaired 
to olear away the manare. 

Another transport troable 
was the brigandage of some 
of the Qreek soldiery. There 
was only one man on eaoh 
lorry, of ooarse, as the seoond 
driver was working on the 
other shift. When the lorry 



slowed down on a hill, a Greek 
soldier wonld spring on board 
and pitoh o£F a oase or two, 
while a comrade covered the 
driver with his rifle. This 
became so serions that the 
French armed their men with 
carbines. Bat the British 
M.T. had no rifles. They 
had been given ap in Bgypt 
for ase in the Dardanelles* 
Many of the men, however, 
bought revolvers on their own 
accoant, which were taken 
away when things had quieted 
down, and handed into the 
C.Q.M.'s stores for return 
apris la guerre/ 

There were difficulties every- 
where. For one thing, there 
was a lack of tarpaulins, and 
many supplies were damaged 
by rain. For another, there 
was a grave shortage of tyres. 
There was no tyre-press in the 
country, and when renewal was 
absolutely necessary, the wheels 
had to be sent to Egypt to 
have the new tyres pressed 
on. 

And all the while the 
weather was vile beyond 
words. When the Field 
Bakery was at last got to 
work, much of its first big 
bake was spoiled by the backs 
of the ovens being washed 
away. The Aldershot pattern 
supplied was useless for such 
weather. Perkins' Travelling 
Ovens were promptly de- 
manded, but meanwhile the 
Field Bakery men were not 
exactly the happiest or most 
popular of mortals. 

No praise can be too high 
for the men who toiled so 
strennoosly and so cheerfully 
amid ^such discomfort, or lay 
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Bhivttring in their damp tents 
at night. Beyond all qaes- 
tion, it was largely dne to 
the grit of the drirere of 
244 and 245 M.T. Companies, 
who slithered day and night 



over those mnddy nightmares 
of roads, that the heavily- 
handioapped Salonioa army 
ever got o£F from the start- 
ing-post for that hopeless 
raoe to Serbia at alL 



VL 



Amid a welter of mud and 
obstmotion, hampered by in- 
sufficient personnel andvehioleSi 
the A.S.C. had to oater for an 
army of ever-inoreasing num- 
bers. Munitions had also to 
be handled, and likewise a 
thousand and one other things 
that are part of a modem army 
in the Field. There were only 
the worst of roads, the poorest 
of faoilities, and all the time 
their work was hindered by 
the furtive hostility of Colonel 
Measalas and his merry men at 
a time when every minute was 
of value. Yet in spite of all 
this, the army never actually 
went wanting, though the pos- 
sibility of running danger- 
ously short of supplies weighed 
on the A.S.C. like a nightmare 
during the whole of this period. 

At the end of November 
supplies of tea, jam, and sugar 
ran very low owing to the 
arrivals of new troops without 
rations. In one instance a 
transport came in with troops 
supposed to be carrying twenty 
days' landing rations. Actually 
the men had to be issued with 
four days' rations while still on 
board I 

Frequently there was only 
two days' stock of essentials in 
hand, and on more than one 
occasion there was nothing 
available for the morrow. In 



the middle of October instruc- 
tions were received from the 
Military Attach^ that no more 
local purchases of food-stu£b 
were to be made, and that the 
Ghreek Government would not 
ratify any bargains, the de- 
livery of which had not been 
completed. This meant that 
the feeding of the force must 
be wholly dependent on supply 
ships, and by the middle of 
December the feeding strength 
was 90,000 men and 25,000 
horses. 

All the time there was a 
petodl shortage. Loans were 
obtained from the French on 
several occasions, and the 
whole of the available stock 
in Salonioa was purchased 
from the Standard Oil Com- 
pany. The oircmmstanoes of 
this transaction are rather 
amusing. Mr Smith, the 
Standard Company's chief re- 
presentative, was always our 
friend. When it was reported 
to him that the Obstructionists 
objected to him selling his stock 
to us, that they meant to com- 
mandeer it for themselves, 
and had placed sentries at 
the doors of his depot to pre- 
vent any more being delivered 
to us, like a good American 
he merely said <"sthat so?" 
Then he spat refleotively at 
the mantelpiece. 
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(Of ooune he doesn't spit, 
really, and there wasn't any 
mantelpiece— bat it's the sort 
of story that demands to be 
told like that I) 

Oar Main Softly Depot was 
immediately behind his ware- 
honse. So, knowing the great- 
ness of oar need, he arranged 
for his men qaietly to push 
the whole of his stook over the 
wall on to oar premises. All 
day long the work went on^— 
while the Greek pro-Gtorman 
emissaries solemnly stood guard 
in front to make sore that the 
British were not getting any 
petrol! 

On the 26th Deoember, how- 
ever, the supply was entirely 
exhansted. Bat lookily the 
next day the Cazo Bcmio 
arrived with 50,000 gallons. 

It ought to be elear by now 
that the promises of the open- 
ing words of this article have 
been rigidly adhered to. 
Nothing has been said about 
the Berlin-Baghdad railway — 
ukI there hasn't been a word 



about the fighting. Of course 
in the days under review there 
WAsn't any. There was only 
an army getting ready in the 
mud and the oold, and when 
an army is getting ready, 
naturally the A.S.C. from the 
nature of its duties oomes mcnre 
to the front than usual. That 
is why this account has beoome 
of necessity mainly an A.S.C. 
chronicle. 

The A«S.C. stands in no need 
of advertisement. Bightly the 
glory ef war is for the man 
who fights. The A.S.C.'s 
proudest testimonial is the 
fact that all the Army pulls 
its leg. Whom Tommy loves 
he '"chips"! The record of 
the A.S.C. in this war has 
been a very fine one; it was 
not made the RA.S.C. for 
nothing. And so far as the 
Salonioa campaign is con- 
cerned, it "'made good" in 
spite of home - confusion and 
local obstruction and difficulty, 
with an efficiency, adapta- 
bility, and foresight of which 
it may well feel a little proud. 
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DOWN FROM THB MOUNTAINS. 



To those who have spent 
long months among the snows 
of the Alps, the words *^ going 
down " have a magio all their 
own. Daring the winter the 
exhilaration of the olear air, 
the brillianoe of the sunshine, 
and the stillness of the moun- 
tain solitudes hold one as by 
a spell. But now Maroh was 
here; and the sensation of qniok- 
ened vitality whioh spring in- 
spires in every living oreature 
was tingling in my veins, and 
brought with it an unoon- 
querable restlessness. Looking 
down into the valley 4000 feet 
below, one knew that nature 
was there breaking into all its 
vernal beauty. White violets 
would be peeping from cran- 
nies in the vineyard walls, and 
the almond - trees, blushing 
fresh and fair, would be glad- 
dening the otherwise barren 
fields. 

The oharm of our life, 
perohed as we were upon a 
ledge overhanging the world, 
suddenly failed in attractive- 
ness, and in its plaoe sprang 
up a desire for life and move- 
ment — for the sights and 
sounds of a town, for the ory 
of the newsvendors, the oraok 
of whips, or the olang of the 
tram-bells in the streets. 

The pleasure-seekers and the 
sport enthusiasts had left us 
long before, and the hotel 
visitors had shrunk to a little 
band consisting for the most 
part of invalids and those who 
bore them company. To us 
who still remained the ques- 



tion of how much longer the 
frost would hold was of para- 
mount interest, and we asked 
each other almost daily, '' Have 
you made any plans aboat 
geing down?" 

Around us as yet there was 
small sign of spring; the 
scene looked as wintry as at 
Christmas. Snow enveloped 
the landscape, glittering bril- 
liantly in the sunshine, or 
lying grey-white in the shade. 
Pines and larches alone 
emerged, and stood in irregu- 
lar clusters of greenish black- 
ness, their gloom heightened 
by contrast with their sur- 
roundings. These gnarled and 
twisted trees, firmly rooted 
among the rocks, appeared so 
ancient and so weather-beaten 
that one wondered whether 
youth could ever have been 
theirs. The characteristic fea- 
tures in these high altitudes are 
curiously uniform — a study in 
three colours ; the vivid white- 
ness of the slopes, the sombre 
tint of the firs, and, above and 
embracing all, the glorious blue 
of the heavens. 

Let no one think of enow as 
lifeless or monotonous. With 
the exception of the sea, noth- 
ing in nature reflects the 
moods of the elements so 
vividly. It lies silver in the 
moonlight, gleams like fairy 
crystals under the stars, takes 
on a warm look from the 
glow of the sun, flushes in the 
crimson of sunset, or remains 
dead and shadowless beneath 
a threatening sky. Its tez- 
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tore, too, vftriet with the 
atmogpherio oonditiona ; its 
ohangea are endless, its won- 
ders ansorpassed ; and to those 
who lire amidst it, it beoomes 
in the end almost as oom- 
panionable as fields and pas- 
tores. 

Nor are these solitary re- 
gions as dsToid of animal life 
as is oemmonlj sapposed. The 
wild oreaturea hide themselves 
onnningly enough from the in- 
trading mortal, but, for those 
who have eyes to see, indioa- 
tions of their presenoe abound; 
and no more fasoinating pas- 
time oan be imagined than 
traoing the marks they leave 
npon the betraying snow. 

It is easy to desoribe the 
stealthy traoka of a fox, or to 
speak of the laoe-like traoery 
left by a rat; bat who oan 
adequately depiot the marvels 
of the frost itself, whose ohill 
breath creates the wondrous 
soene? Who oan picture the 
gleam of the ioioles? No pen 
oan portray the fantasy of the 
hoar-frost ; nor oan the artist's 
brush reprodaoe the ezquiaite 
workmanahip of the anow- 
flowera. The delioaoy of theae 
fairy forma, whoae fiUgree oon- 
struotion will dissolve at a 
breath, is finer than that of 
the frailest blossom. And yet 
• . • and yet . . . now that 
spring is here, I would give 
all these elusive ailver petala 
for one primroae from the low- 
landa, or exohange the mya- 
terioua huah of the upper air 
for the aong of a thruah at 
sundown. 

But the aeaaon to whiek 
we were looking forward ao 
eagerly was not hailed with 



equal joy by all. Our hotel 
proprietor had been more or 
leaa indifferent to the weather 
while aure of hiaviaitors. Now, 
however, he developed a per- 
auaaive eloquence on the aubjeot 
of the thaw — that dreaded 
moment that would empty hia 
houae. The froat, he con- 
fidently informed ua daily, 
would hold for two or three 
weeka yet, probably a month ; 
auch caaea were known. There 
were dear indicationa — though 
theae were never cited — that 
the break would prove excep- 
tionally late thia year. This, 
he averred, waa a dangeroua 
month, and melancholy in- 
ataneea of thoae who had '' gone 
down" too early were re- 
called. We ahould remember 
'' OS pauvre Monsieur Bowpard/' 
who, beguiled by the March 
aunahine of the previoua year, 
had deacended to the plain 
at a periloualy early date. 
^^CP4ta%t bien vite fini pour 
lui! Maia qtie vouleM-vowf** 
he would conclude, with a 
pitying ahrug at the unrea- 
aonableneaa of hotel viaitora. 

It waa therefore in an al- 
moat apologetic tone that I 
informed theaolemn-faced lady 
preaiding in the Bureau that I 
ahould be leaving in five daya' 
time. 

**Ceat domnuigef^* waa the 
only reply my pronouncement 
elicited. But within half an 
hour the newa that No. 17 had 
given notice had apread to the 
entire ataff of the hotel. The 
chambermaid yearned over me 
with a audden affection; the 
head waiter could aoaroely re* 
frain from more than brotherly 
attentiona; while the hall- 
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porter, all aglow with interoit 
in my moveinonti, handed me 
my oorreepondenoe with a 
deferential awe remarkably 
foreign to hie osnal behaTioor. 
Thoogh annoyed at first by 
these transparent assiduities, 
I soon smiled at the reoolleo- 
tion of a similar state of mind 
insohool-days, when a generous 
unole, uninteresting enough 
during his visits, sprang, on 
the eve. of his departure, to 
unwonted importanoe in my 
eyes. The traits in human 
nature do not vary greatly, 
it would seem, with olass or 
nationality. 

The momentous day dawned 
at last. My luggage, lashed 
to a baggage-ileigh, had been 
despatohed at an early hour, 
to ensure its getting over the 
snow while the night frost 
held. As I entered the famil- 
iar aalU'&'nuMger for a last 
breakfast, I realised ¥dth 
surprise how attaohed I had 
beoome to my surroundings. 
Those already seated at table 
seemed interested in my jour- 
ney, and all prophesied a de- 
lightful day. A little gather- 
ing of visitors and servants 
assembled to bid me bon 
voyogo. After mueh hnA^ 
shaking and many good 
wishes, I started off — with 
inevitably lightened pookets. 

The walk before me was of 
no ordinary nature. To de- 
soend 4000 feet in a few 
hours is a notable experience 
at this time of year, whm, 
leaving snow still piled up 
to the first - floor windows, 
one finds spring reigning in 
the valfey. In the lowlands 
it had been a winter of con- 



tinual snowstorms and inter- 
veniog thaws; but with us 
these falls had merely meant 
one more lay^r on the already 
heavily-burdened earth. Thia 
ever-inoreasing load gradually 
pinned to the ground th« 
lower branches of the pines, 
where they had remained 
firmly embedded for many 
weeks. But now as, under 
the sun's warmth, the load 
began to lessen, one of these 
would leap into the air, re- 
leased without the slightest 
warning, and scatter its im- 
prisoning burden abroad. A 
branch thus freed will shake 
itself, almost like an animal 
exulting in its new - found 
liberty, before resuming its 
n<H:mal position. More than 
once I came in for one of 
these unexpected snow douches 
in the forest, through which 
the road passed on the first 
part of the descent. 

After a time the walking 
became difficult. The partial 
thaw had hmieycombed the 
snow to a trea^erous extent : 
at one spot the surface held, 
at the next I floundered 
through it ankle -deep. To 
walk on the bank piled up 
by the snow-ploughs brought 
equal risks ; here, too, one got 
a firm fooUiold for a few 
steps, and then sank in 
deeper than ever. There was 
nothing f<Mr it but to plod on 
as best I could. 

After a while a felled pine- 
tree by the wayside tempted 
me to rest. The day was one 
of extreme beauty. The un* 
clouded sky was, to the north, 
of the deepest blue, against 
which the slopes glittc^ed.white 
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Mid pure. But to the sonth the 
oolour was of sef ter and more 
tender hue; while the enn, 
riding in his glery, seemed, 
hj the very intensity of his 
own light, to blandi that por- 
tion of the heavens in whioh 
he shone in sfdendoor. On 
the farther side of the valley 
rose immense buttresses of 
rook, the foothills of the 
Alpine giants whioh towered 
above them — 

". . • the strong foundations of the 

earth 
Where torrents have their birth." 

It was only now, when I was 
about to lose sight of these 
magnifioent peaks, my oom- 
panioDS tor so Icmg, that I 
realised how muoh they had 
oome to mean to me, and I 
experienoed a sense of per- 
sonal loss on gazing at them 
for the last time. 

Just below my halting-plaoe 
I oame to the spot where 
sleigh-ranners must needs give 
way .to wheel traffic, and the 
road on either side was lined 
with ramshackle oonveyanoes 
dilapidated almost past belief. 
Anything more forlorn than this 
ooUeotion of battered vehioles 
stranded by the wayside oan 
hardly be imagined. The me- 
thod adopted is simple. Start- 
ing from the valley, a man 
drives his oarriage as far as 
wheels will take it; then he 
transfers his passengers, his 
baggage, and his horses to 
the waiting sleigh, left nn- 
oeremoniously to take oare of 
itsslf sinoe the last descent, 
and oontinues his journey on 
runners. The point at \i4iich^ 
tins change is aoeomplished 



must necessarily vary with 
the state of the roads: in 
autumn and spring it is high 
up on the mountain-side, but 
in mid -winter lies almost in 
the valley. 

The gmng now became stead- 
ily worse. I had read in some 
book of Arctic travel of the 
delight whioh explorers ex- 
perience on first treading on 
terra firma after months upon 
the ice, and of their satisfac- 
tion in crunching the pebbles 
underfoot. I had imagined 
some such pleasure would be 
mine once I was past the 
snow. But the quagmire of 
slush seemed never - ending, 
though at each bend of the 
zigzagging road the surface 
turned a little less white and 
a little more brown — a little 
less snow and a little more 
mud — ^until at last the former 
looked merely like whipped 
cream dissolving on a cup of 
chooolate. 

As I made my way through 
this sea of mud, I became 
aware that some onewasfoUow- 
ing me. Looking round, I dis- 
covered a little peasant girl at 
my heels, scrutinising me with 
the interest of ene who seldom 
sees a stranger. Baoh time I 
turned, her eyes were fixed 
upon me with a grave curiosity. 
But although this quaint little 
maiden stared in such an una- 
bashed manner, she apparently 
felt no desire for companion- 
ship, and answered my *'6on 
jour'* with brevity. The sol- 
emnity of the mountain child 
was well marked in her bearing. 
Solitude and constant work 
robs these little mortals of the 
gaiety and irresponsibility of 
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ohildhoody tnnui them into 
miniatiir* men and women, wise 
beyond their years. My etordy 
little friend was dressed in the 
osoal manner. A olean, though 
patohed, blne-and-whiteoTeriSi; 
a worsted oross-orer, primly 
fastened behind ; hand-knitted 
stookings and wooden - soled 
boots eomposed her outfit. 
Her head was oovered by a 
red handkerehief tied under 
the ohin, and her straight 
flaxen hair, braided into two 
plaits, bobbed up and down on 
either side of her hoUe — the 
Swiss basket oarried on the 
shoulders. With oharaoter- 
istio oontrariness, seeing her 
thus reserved, I felt a desire 
to oenverse, and after walking 
together for some distanoe, I 
asked her name. 

** Elise^" was the brief reply ; 
and in answer to a further 
question, she Touohsafed to add 
that she was ten years of age. 
I notioed that her basket was 
ooTered with a spotless linen 
oloth, and asked her what it 
eontained. To this I got no 
answer, but she volunteered 
the information that she was 
going to see her unole in the 
valley to ^*lu% fairs tme certain$ 
commiaaion,*^ 

'* Surely you are not going 
all the way down ? " I ezolaimed 
in surprise. 

^^Pourquoi posF" oame the 
stolid rejoinder. Then silenoe 
fell again. Looking at the 
stunt^ little figure as she 
marohed so sedately to ** make 
her oommission," I wondered 
what Bnglish parents would 
send off their ten-year-old on a 
like journey with no thought 
of any possibility of mishap. 



Presentiy I tried again« 
''Have yon any sisters?" 

''No, no sisters." 

"Nor brothers?" 

After a moment's pause she 
admitted with seeming reluo- 
tanoe— 

"iZ y a &ten Is petU 
frire." 

"And le petit Mre^ how old 
is he?" 

"Two days." 

"Two daysl" I gasped. 
What is it in the nearness of 
birth and death, the beginning 
and the end, that always 
startles? If one is told that 
behind those shuttered win- 
dows a dead body lies awaiting 
burial, even the most oarelesa 
is surprised into awe. And so, 
though in a less degree, with 
birth. 

" Two days," I mused aloud. 

" Two and a half if you wish 
it," she oondesoended, "sinoe 
he was bom at midnight, and 
it is now midday." 

Not knowing what to reply, 
but wishing to show my in- 
terest, I murmured something, 
awkwardly enough expressed I 
doubt not, about hoping her 
mother was welL 

" One is never tMement bien 
at these times," she replied 
severely ; and added, " But my 
father returned to work in the 
forest this morning." 

"Was he ill too, then?" 

"Ill I" with immense soom. 
**Maladef hey noni he drank 
a little, that's all;" and, per- 
haps noting my expression, she 
oontinued with the worldly 
wisdom of ten years old, "it is 
usual — at suoh times.** 

We had oome to a bend in 
the road, and she turned and 
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pointed tar np the monnttun 
slope. 

<<That is our ohalet^** she 
exoUimed, speaking for the 
first time with an approaoh to 
enthusiasm, *Hhe one with 
the grand aapin beside the 
fountain." 

The soene within the chalet 
flashed aoross my imagi^ation. 
In a large low room, oon- 
stmoted entirely of wood, the 
new-made mother would be 
lying, half smothered beneath 
the diuvett within the onrtained 
bed. Through the small double 
windows the reflected light 
from the snow outside would 
rereal her honest expression- 
less f aoe, a strange pallor show- 
ing through the tanned skin. 
In her arms, swathed like a 
little mummy, its orumpled f aoe 
surrounded by a oroohet oap, 
she would hold her babe — that 
sorap of humanity whioh had 
now oome to share the joys and 
the sorrows of that lonely moun- 
tain home. The mystery of 
life does not trouble these 
peasants : birth is aooepted by 
them as an inevitable erent. 
And though one may see a 
mother contemplating her 
child long and earnestly, she 
seldom betrays any feeling in 
watching the fresh spark of 
life so lately kindled from her 
own. 

Looking down with an added 
interest on the small daughter 
of the house, I said, ** So that 
is where you live?" 

*' C'eat sdr," was the prosaic 
rejoinder; she had little emo- 
tion to spare for the plain facts 
of life. 

The road was at last beoom- 
ing drier and firmer. Soon 



after turning the comer at 
whioh Blise had halted, we 
came upon a large village, the 
half-way house of my walk. 
Compared with the usual pic- 
turesque appearance of these 
little oommunities, it had a 
singularly bare aspect. Gaunt 
stone buddings, whose purpose 
I did not discover, with gaps 
in their walls in lieu of windows, 
and projecting stones to serve 
as steps, gave the street an 
unpleasing look. The chalets 
were of the plainest architec- 
ture, unadorned by decorated 
rafters or carved balconies: 
only strict necessities were pro- 
vided for among these pinohed- 
looking dwellings. 

I stopped for a drink of the 
dear icy water of the village 
fountain ; this, too, was merely 
a roughly-tooled trough, and 
boasted no sign of the crafts- 
man's art. The cur^^ a kindly- 
looking old man, was pacing 
up and down the little square, 
and Blise, going up to him, 
took his hand and gravely 
kissed it. He addressed a few 
words to her, which she ac- 
knowledged with a quaint bob- 
curtsey, and passed on down 
the street. He had been recit- 
ing his office when we appeared, 
and still held his open breviary ; 
and although his lips moved as 
he resumed his walk to and 
fro, his mind was not entirely 
absorbed by his devotions. I 
was carrying my hat in my 
hand, and he called to me in 
a concerned voice, **Ah/ Ah/ 
mifiex-vouB du BoUil de Mara i " 
Beware of the March sunshine I 
Had he said, "Beware of the 
Ides of March," I should hardly 
have been less astonished, untU 
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I reooUeoted the svperrtitioiiy 
■troBg in Otntral Barope, that 
thiB is the most treMheroos 
month tor sonstrbke through- 
oat the ye^r. I thanked him 
for his reminder; and seeing 
him willing to oenverse, men- 
tioned the poverty-strieken look 
of the plaoe. Speaking with a 
sort of a£Feotii«ate regret in 
his voioe he answered — 

^^(^ voulez'vauaf c'est un 
fnauvaia pays'* A barren 
oenntryside, indeed 1 My eyes 
following his glanoe, noted the 
omel shale slopes, the pre- 
oipitoos rook-strewn hills, and 
the soanty pastures soattered 
sftnong them. This was a 
village to whioh the foreigner 
brought no wealthi and the 
lirelihood of the peasants must 
be wrested from the unpromis- 
ing looality. 

'' Yes, yes," he oontinued in 
the same tone, ''they are poor 
enough, ess braves gsnsJ* 

While we stood talking, 
sounds of uproarious mirth 
had oome from the oaf6 op- 
posite. When a mountaineer 
oondesoends to merriment, his 
laughter is both loud and 
ooarse. Bemembering what 
Blise had told me of her 
father, I remarked, ''Perhaps 
they do not get any rioher 
over their wine?" 

"^A/ qus voulsM-vousf** 
was the tolerant reply; "it is 
a hard life they lead. A hard 
life," he ooneluded with a sigh. 

I was about to bid him 
good-day, when he asked me 
whether I had seen the diureh. 
I had not; and more out of 
deferenoe to his imfdied desire 
than out of ouriosity on my 
part, I mounted the steps. 



The vitiated atmosphere and 
smell of stale inoense spoke of 
windows ttrnqpened sinoe the 
previous aommer. On the 
whitewashed walls hung the 
"Stages of the Oross," from 
the orude realism of whioh 
one was thankful to turn 
away. The furnishings of the 
altar oomsisted of theinevttaUe 
artifiaial flowers and gutted 
oandles. I had heard these 
ohurdies sprt»n of as the real 
heme of the peiqple, yet I won- 
dered hew their affieotieiis oanld 
long witiistand the Uighting 
eflfbot of so stufly and tawdry 
an interier. A pioture of the 
Virgin attraeted my attention. 
Depioted with a stereotjped 
expressaen of anguish en her 
faoe, she was h<dding her 
garment apart; and in the 
oMitre of her boeraai ([daoed 
theroi one imagines, mere for 
the sake of symmetry than 
from a sense of anatomioal 
oerreotnees) lay a large red 
heart, pieroed through with 
seven spears of abnormal 
dimennons. Ooold such a 
representation as this, in 
whioh I oould only diseem 
the ridiouleus, really mean 
anything to a devout wor- 
shipper? The question was 
answered for me even as it 
rose to my mind. An old 
woman, whom I had notioed 
praying in a diffinrent part of 
the ohuroh when I entered, 
now oame and knelt before 
it. She seemed unoonseioos 
of my preemoe, or at any 
rate indiflPinent to it. H« 
mevraients were stifiE^ and her 
shoulders bowed from oonstant 
labour. She olasped >her 
knotted hands in suppltea- 
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tion. GlMMing %t h&t taoe, 
I saw that it was wrinklsdi 
aod that trom hsr olossd eyes 
tears, the slow hard tears of 
old age, triokled down her 
withered oheeks. Tksre was 
something awe-inspiring abont 
this pathetio old figore. She 
had evidentlj oome to poor 
oat her troubles to one whose 
own heart had been piereed 
with affliotion, and who, as 
she believed in simple faith, 
would never tnm away from 
distress. And in the piotnre 
ef «<The Seven Sorrows of 
Maiy," whieh a few minutes 
earlier had oalled forth my 
derision, this poor peasant 
dimly saw her own trials and 
griefii reflected. 

Humbled in sinrit, and 
musing on what I had seen, 
I resumed my way. A mo- 
ment later I hoard a voiee at 
my elbow, and, looking down, 
was surprised to find that 
Blise was onoe more aooom- 
panying me. 

'<You are not a Catholio, 
then ? " she ezolauned. It was 
slightly disoonoerting to be 
thus taktti to task, and I 
demanded — 

" How do you know that ? "j 

''You did not make the 
sign of the Cross as you 
passed the Cbfootrw,'' she re- 
plied reproaohfully, nodding 
her bead sideways to indi- 
oate the Crueifiz in the 
ohurohyard. I had no idea 
my movements were bmng so 
olosely sorutinised. 

'' It is not the oustom in our 
country," I hazarded. 

''Qtiet drdle de pays/" she 
commented with some warmth. 

Our rdles had suddenly be- 



come reversed. It was I who 
was new being interrogated, 
while she sat in judgment; 
and knowing that among the 
better-class peasantry ''these 
foreigners" are often oon- 
sidend as merely frivdous 
and pleasure-loving, I felt a 
natural . desire to acquit my- 
nelt with credit. 

"You are then, perhaps, a 
Protestant?" she queried ap- 
prehensively. 

I made an attempt at ex- 
planation, but felt I was 
making a sorry business of it. 

"And the blessed Virgin/' 
she suddenly demanded, 
"where does she find herself 
in your religion?" 

Where indeed? By way ef 
skirting this difficulty I began 
to question her en the subject 
of her own prayers. 

" Some people," she informed 
me, "chofMie the hour of Ves- 
pers to pray in. For myself, 
not The good Ood is too 
occupied at that moment; I 
prefer another ; it is more rea- 
sonable." 

But the sight of our destina- 
tion, visible for the first time, 
and lying some 1200 feet 
below, turned her thoughts 
into another ohannd. 

"Do you live in la viUef*' 
she inquired, pointing to the 
valley township spread out at 
our feet. To her it was merely 
"the town," the only one she 
knew ; and on my relying in 
the negative, she exdaimed, 
"That is a pity; the town is 
very beautifuL" 

Almost in a tone of apology, 
as if oonscicas of its inferiority, 
I told her that I Uved in 
London. 
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fio do^^ viifeF" I asked. 

a I go to see my anole ; he is 
rioh; be works in the aln- 
joiniam faetory, and he earns 

bat enormoaslyl he gains 

50o/' [less than 6d.] << an hour I 
50a is a great deal of money." 

Bemembering how hardly 
money oomes to the hand of a 
peasant, I agreed that it was. 
Apparently I was passing my 
test more satisfaotorily than 
I had dared to hope, for she 
now somewhat relaxed her 
jadioial attitude, and beoame 
almost oommunioative. 

'* I go to see my unole," she 
continued sedately. '' I go to 
announoe to him the birth of le 
petit frire.'* 

The solemnity of this minute 
deputy, entrusted with snoh a 
mission, tickled my fancy, but, 
knowing her eyes were upon 
me, I dared not smile. She 
added that this uncle had two 
daughters older than herself. 

'< And are you fond of your 
cousins ? " 

"^ They have ideas in their 
heads." 

"Ideas?" 



subject: it seemed that their 
taste for millinery was far 
from being their only crime. 

"They saved up their petits 
aouB for two years, and what 
do you think it was for?** she 
asked, scorn in her Toioe— " To 
buy white dresses for their 
premiere Communion t Is it to 
bebelisTedf" 

"But would not you like a 
pretty dress yourself?" 

"And how should a white 
dress advantage me?" 

Being quite unable to answer 
this question, I asked whether 
she, too, saved up her petitB 

**Ceai e^r, but in any oase 
not for a dress. Last year I 
had saved as much as 1 fr. 15. 
I kept it in the coffee-pot, the 
old one with the broken spout. 
My father said it was not a 
safe enough place, and he 
would put it in another. One 
day, when I wanted to look at 
it (one likes to hold it in one's 
hand sometimes, to feel more 
sure of having it), he could not 
find it — he had hidden it so 
securely ; that was at the time 
of the oattle fair." 
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<* And does your father drink 
at the fair?" 

*' Yes, a little ; it is the one- 
torn. Afterwards he f onnd the 
money, bnt it was ehanged 
from nickels into a franc; it 
was strange." 

" Very, And where do yon 
keep it now ? " 

Begarding me almost sns- 
picionsly, she repliedi *'In a 
certain place." I wondered 
whether the possiUlity of my 
dimbing the slopes to look into 
the broken coffee - pot had 
crossed her mind, 

''Now I have even more. My 
father gave me lOo. for saving 
a cow. He is a good father." 

" Saving a cow ? " 

"It had strayed on to the 
avalanche track. And last 
winter some foreigners who 
had lost their way gave me 
25o. for goiding them. One 
likes to have money," 

''And what are yen saving 
npfor?'* 

"To bny a oonnterpane." 

"A what?" 

" A oonnterpane. One would 
like to have a oonnterpane on 
one's bed," 

Perhaps my surprise would 
have been greater had I not 
at that moment espied a patch 
of gentians growing in a field 
near by. They were the first 
flowers I had seen, and the 
pleasure of gathering them 
and gazing inte their depths 
was exquisite. The colour of 
a gentkma nivcUis is to blue 
what the scarlet of a geranium 
is to red — vivid, glowing, in- 
tense. The hue of its petals, 
heightened by the pure white 
of its eye, is of an almost un- 
believable brightness. 



Blise had followed me into 
the meadow. "So you like 
flowers, then?" she asked, not 
quite sure how to place this 
weakness. 

There were other treasures 
in the field besides these alpine 
blossoms: under the protection 
of a bank a cowslip reared its 
dainty head. 

" I'm not going any farther," 
I cried, "it is early yet, and 
there is plenty of time ; I shall 
stay here for a bit," 

"Then I leave you," an- 
nounced my matter-of-fact 
companion. 

" Wait a minute before you 
go," I said, looking through 
my small change. " Look here, 
would yon like to buy some 
chocolate with that in la 
viller' 

She took the coin and turned 
it over in her little palm,already 
hardened by labour. 

" Ohooolate is good," she re- 
marked doubtfully. 

Evidently the oonnterpane 
had to be taken into con- 
sideration. 

"Well, if you will spend 
that on sweets, I will give 
yon another to put with your 
petita eotis." 

"Then I thank you/' she 
cried; and her face, lighted 
with pleasure, looked more 
childish than I had seen it 
yet. 

"Would you like to give me 
a kiss before you go ? " 

''Commmtf' 

Half-abashed, I repeated my 
request. 

" If you desire it," she an- 
swered, and before I realised 
her intention she had taken 
my hand, as I had seen her 
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take the prieat'Sy and pressed 
it to Iter lips. 

'<aood.bye,Blise/' 

'*AUr8, adieu.'' 

As she tamed to go, she 
oommenoed a little song, a 
litany, it I miitake not. On 
.gaining the road she skipped 
a few steps in lightness of 
heart ; it was almost nnoanny 
to see this sedate ohild«woman 
frisking as she went. After a 
moment she stopped, slipped 
her basket from bfft shonUen, 
and having earef ally laid aside 
its oontents prodaoed a red 
handkerohief from its depths. 
Into aoorner of this she tied 
the ooin destined to be added 
to her little store. The other 
seemed to pnszle her; she 
plaoed it in a deep nnder-pooket 
saoh as market-women wear, 
bat apparently that was not 
altogether satisf aotory. Pres- 
ently she oame running baek. 

*'It woald be more prcOique 
if yoa ohanged this into niofcris 
for me,'' she annoonoed with 
perfeet gravity, holding out 
the small silver oein. ^'Like 
that, I shall not be oheated in 
la viUe ; one never knows what 
mi^ happen." 

I did as she requested; and 
having oarefully oounted her 
ohange, she resumed her litany 
and Smarted. As she disap- 
peared from sight, I felt I had 
lost a friend. 

Tliis seemed a suitaUe spot 
on whioh to eat my Innoh, and 
I pulled my sandwiehes from 
my knapsack The warmth of 
the sun as I lay upon the grass 
after my simple repast was de- 
lioious, but the air was soft 
and strangely unsatisfving to 
the lungs, and produoed a feel- 



ing of lassitude unknown for 
months. I gazed at the t»e- 
mendous predpioes on the op- 
posite sidb of the valley, and 
marvelled at their grandeur. 
Never had the peaks seemed so 
majestio as at this moment 
whMi I was on the point of 
leaving. Some enthusiast has 
oempared his love of the moun- 
tains with a sailor's passion 
■ for the sea. It is a beiantiful 
idea. But as the sailor, though 
he has spent half of his voyage 
dreaming of home, oan never 
be happy for long ashore or 
oentent till he breathes the 
salt air again, so I knew, even 
in this moment of departing, 
that I never oould be satisfied 
until I trod the heights onoe 
more. Suoh is the perversi^ 
of human nature. 

But it was time to be going, 
and having filled my knapsadc 
with gentians, I took to the 
road again. A diligenoe, swing- 
ing past with oraoking whip 
and jingling bells, reminded 
me that I was on the high- 
road to life and movement. 
The dust raised by the oum- 
brous vehiole oame almost as a 
surprise after the long sedu- 
sion in frost-bound regions, and 
I watohed the fine white powder 
settle b^ the wayside as, at 
the begmning of winter, one 
watehes the first snowflakes 
oome to earth. 

Soon the road began to run 
through vineyards. Theee had 
been built up with infinite toil 
on sl<qpes whioh, in England, 
would have been oonsidered 
impossible to oultivate. Baoh 
little enoloeure was upheld by 
a retaining waU ; and now tlM 
first prooesB of the laboriosM 
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▼ina oaltivation wm being 
oarried oat : one oonld hear the 
enick of the 9$caUurB m the 
workers pruned with deft and 
oertain himd. Mindfnl of the 
■nparatition that had astonished 
me earlier in the day, thej 
wore broad - brimmed hats to 
proteot the nape of the neok. 
And in truth the son beat 
down upon these barren, 
soathem slopes with surprising 
fleroeness for the time of year. 

On the outskirts of the town 
stood an lUmond-tree in full 
bloom, just as I had pictured 
it, but weariness deprived me 
of the expected thriU. Foot- 
sore and thirsty, I entered a 
eonfiierie and oalled for tea. 
The sight of a shop, the people 
who oame and went upon 
their business, the traffic in the 
street — all seemed strange and 
unreal in my eyes, like things 
read in a book ; it was difficult 
to belieye that I was really 
once more moving in the ordin- 
ary life of a town. 

I made my way to the station, 
and while waiting tot the train, 
looked up at the spot which 
had been my home for so long. 
The sky was still intensely 
Uue^ and tiie pines showed up 
like splasheii of ink on the 
daaaling white background. ^ I 
thought of my I^tel oom<> 
panioBS still among the oon^ 



ditions of winter, while I was 
luxuriating in the warmth of 
spring. There, too, lying like 
a brown fir-cone on the snow, 
lay BUse's dialet, the ^le home- 
stead of the many clustered 
here and there on the moun- 
tain-side, ef which I now knew 
something. I pictured the 
sturdy little maiden's return. 
She would recount her adven*. 
tures to her parents, net pour- 
ing them out in an eager tor- 
rMit as onr children would do, 
but with decent deliberation — 
as opportunity offered. My 
every word would be repeated 
and weighed in the balance, 
and a verdict would be passed. 

''Bh bien, voiUt,'* the father 
would say in the tone of one 
who makes a concession, 
''There are ffood and bad in 
every nation.^' 

That I should be given the 
benefit of the doubt was the 
most for which I could hope. 

The train arrived, and for a 
moment all was bustle and 
confusion. Having secured a 
seat, I lowered the window for 
a iMt look, as we steamed out 
of the station. Good-bye, won- 
derful life-giving mountains; 
good-bye, quaint little Elise; 
and I started on my journey 
back to a dty that is even 
larger and more important 
than la vUle, 
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450 MILES TO FBBBDOM. 
BY CAPTAIN H. A. a JOHNSTON and CAPTAIN K. D. TBABSLEY. 

CHAPTER X. 



As the ooantrj before as 
appeared to be quite deserted, 
we began to move off a little 
before 3 p.m. The going was 
mnoh the same as in the early 
momingi bnt what had then 
been small nullahs beoame 
broader and deeper ravines, 
running aoross our path at 
intervals of seven to eight 
hundred yards. The north 
sides of the ravines were es- 
peoially steep. An hour and 
a half after our start we 
saw ahead of us some men 
and a string of oamels, pos- 
sibly engaged in oontraband 
affairs with Cyprus. Aooord- 
ingly we halted under oover 
of some rooks until we oould 
maroh again unseen. The rate 
of marohing was slow, hardly 
two miles an hour, for we were 
all very exhausted, trudging 
along in the hot sun, and 
Grunt was almost fainting. 
After two hours he had to 
give up. The terrifio blow on 
his bead by the brigand must 
have been the start of his 
ooUapse, and now, after many 
days of sticking to it, he oould 
go no farther. His head felt 
very dizzy and eaoh foot 
weighed a ton. We knew 
there must be water in a 
valley a few hundred yards 
ahead, as we had seen some 
trees and a bit of a village. 
We therefore halted for food 
in a small nullah, meaning to 



get to the stream after dark. 
The dixie oontaining the mix- 
ture of ooooa, rioe, and grit 
was produced, and we had 
our meaL The grit was a 
blessing in a way, as one had 
to eat slowly. Two ounoes of 
rioe, tinged with ooooa, does 
not go far with a ravenous 
oraving for food. As dusk 
oame on we walked slowly for 
a few hundred yards to the 
edge of the river valley, the 
sides of whioh were precipitous 
and impossible to manoeuvre 
by moonlight. Coohrane and 
Nobby walked along the edge 
of the ravine to see if there 
was an easier descent, but found 
none. While they were away 
Grunt told us that he wished 
to be left behind, as he was 
afraid of keeping us back. He 
said that if we left a little 
food with him he oould lie up 
for a couple of days, till we 
were dear of the locality, and 
he would then go to the 
nearest village, buy food, and 
make for the coast later, — if 
he felt strong enough and waa 
not captured. 

When Cochrane returned we 
held a council of war and de- 
oided to halt for the whole 
night. Accordingly we re- 
turned to the rioe -and -grit 
nullah, and worked down it 
towards the main valley until 
we found a good resting-place. 
Nobby found a spring of ex- 
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oallent water a short way 
farther on, and there oar 
water • bottles were refilled. 
By way of medioal oomfort 
Grunt was given the small 
quantity of Ovaltine that re- 
mained and a pieoe of bisouit. 
The Ovaltine had been carried 
loose in a bag sinoe we started, 
and was in ocmsequenoe as hard 
as a brick. Johnny tried to 
out bits off the brick, but the 
knife edge merely turned on its 
owner's thumb, so in tiie end 
Grunt had to gnaw it. On 
these very eold nights we had 
a system of what we called 
snuggling, usually in pairs ; in 
larger numbers if the ground 
permitted, but only once did 
the level of our sleeping-place 
permit of more than two. 
That was on the following 
night. This night Grunt's 
snuggling partner lit a pipe, 
the b^t pipe of his life, and 
listened to poor old Grunt 
gnawing Ovaltine. It was 
hard to bear. Fortunately the 
pipe and the Ovaltine lasted for 
the same time. Grunt was 
very depressed. He reminded 
his partner how at Yozgad 
one day he, being of massive 
build and great strength, had 
prophesied that he would stand 
the trek worse than any of us. 
Bllis, as usual, was very rest- 
less. He is a noisy deeper. 
When he doesn't grunt he 
snores, and he is not still for a 
minute. We never heard him 
whistle in his sleep, but doubt- 
less he does. When lying in 
hiding by day we had to wake 
him if any one came at all 
dose to us. 

Before we went to sleep it 
was decided that the following 
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morning three of us should go 
to the nearest village on the 
river in the guise of Germans, 
and buy enough food for the 
party to finish the journey 
to ^ the coast, some fifty -five 
miles away. 

At daylight, about 4.30 A.M., 
we went farther down the 
nullah to the spring. Here we 
cooked a two -ounce porridge 
ration, and then began our 
preparations for entering the 
village. The three to go were 
Grunt, Nobby, and Johnny» 
Grunt had the best Turkish 
of our party, so he also had 
the undying disgrace of play- 
ing the rdle of Hun officer. 
Nobby and Johnny were the 
Boohe rank and file. It was 
essential to the success of the 
scheme that we should make 
a good impression on the 
villagers. Smartness was our 
watchword. . The theatrical 
party therefore were allowed 
to commandeer dothes. Grunt 
had Nobby 's "Gor Blimy" 
(better known, perhaps, as cap, 
service dress, mark two, star) ; 
BUis's uniform coat, his own 
trousers, the Old Man's wrist- 
watch, and Perce's boots — not 
a bad effort. Johnny had his 
own kit with the exception of 
his trousers, an important part 
of which had remained lazily 
behind on a rocky slope the 
second night of the escape, 
while Johnny energetically 
sUd on. Nobby had Ellis's 
««Gk)r Blimy" and boots, the 
Old Man's coat, and Looney's 
trousers. The three actors 
then shaved, washed, put 
^'Yermijelly" grease on their 
boots to give tiie latter a false 
air of respectability, and at 
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8.30 A«M. were reedy tor their 
performanee. They thought 
they were' playing a drama at 
the time, bat looking baok it was 
true oomedy. The three aet 
o£P down the steep goat-track 
towards the village. It was 
a tense moment, and we all 
thoQght that the evening 
wocdd most probably find us 
onoe more under the orders 
of some ancivilised Turkish 
cAootise; for we had decided 
that if the three were oaptnred 
in the village the ether five 
wonld give themselves up. 
Poor old Cochrane looked very 
anxionSy and it was not to be 
wondered at. On the seven- 
teenth day of his former 
attempt to escape^ some two 
years previoosly, he and the 
two other naval officers of his 
party of three were compelled 
by starvation to buy food from 
a shepherd's hut. This man 
informed on them, with the 
result that they were taken by 
gendarmes. Recaptured, they 
were kept for six months in a 
filthy prison in Constantinople, 
untried by any court-martial. 
When the latter was held, 
Cochrane and his friends were 
given a three weeks' sentence, 
but actually were imprisoned 
for yet another four months. 
This is an excellent instance of 
Turkish justice, and the kind 
we were to expect should any 
one make a false move in the 
village. 

Qrunt, the officer, walked on 
ahead. Nobby and Johnny, 
each with an empty padk and 
haversack on their back, 
marched behind. Their first 
glimpse of the village with its 
two grey-domed mosques and 



a few hundred houses rather 
frightened them, for it was a 
much biggw one than they had 
expected, and the larger the 
village the more likely they 
were to be disoovered as im- 
postors. It was, however, toe 
late to turn back. There were 
men and women working in 
the fields who had seen them, 
though they caused no real 
interest except to small boys, 
who Mre inquisitive the world 
over; so they marched on, 
Nobby and Johnny keeping 
perfect step with Grunt at a 
respectful two paoes in the 
rear. When they entered the 
villi^ they asked the way to 
the headman's house. 

Their story was to be a 
plausible one. Their German 
surveying party was oomposed 
of one officer and seven men. 
They had left the railway at 
Bregli, and, taking to cart 
truisport, were making for 
Mersina. The carts bad un- 
finrtunately broken down, and 
being pressed for time they 
had marched on. They now 
wanted a few days' auppUes 
for the party. A hard story 
to disprove without taking a 
lot of trouble, and Turks 
usually avoid taking much. 
Also, they had that forged 
document in Tui^ish, with 
the office stamp of Bnver 
Pasha's Ministrv of War on 
it to prove their frond fidoo: 
but tins was only to be shown 
as a last resource. 

After being wrongly directed 
three times by people who, it 
questioned further, wonld 
probably have said they were 
strangers to the plaoe, the 
party entered a shop, and 
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Qnrnt requested the owner to 
allow his small hoy to shew 
them the way. They were 
taken to a two-storied timber- 
built honsoy against the door 
of whidi lolled a Turkish 
priyate soldier. The oonven- 
tional greetings passed, and 
the man asked in Turkish 
if they were Germans. The 
reply was in the affirmative. 
To their immense surprise this 
** simple soldat " in an out-of- 
the-way village started talk- 
ing a very fluent German. It 
was the limit. The rank and 
file now oame to the fore, and 
one suggested that the man 
had misunderstood them. They 
were not Germans: they were 
Magyars (Hungarians), and did 
not understand a woid of Qer- 
man. The last part of the 
statement was untrue by two 
words, for the three of them 
oompared notes that evening 
and oounted the Qerman 
w(»ds they knew'— " Vwrboten, 
Sehweinfleisoh, and Bier " were 
the sum total. Stepping past 
the soldier, Qrunt led the way 
into a small hall furnished 
with some harness and a few 
eurpet saddle-bags. On the 
left was an open door, whioh 
they entered. Here was a 
long narrow room with a low 
ceiling. On three sides of it 
carpels were spread, with a 
few oushions on the floor. 
Beolining against the oushions 
on one side were two grey- 
bearded Turks, and a young 
Greek in a straw hat, blue 
suit, and brown boots. As 
they oame in, the Ghreek said 
fai Bng^h: ''Come on, come 
along,''-^the limit was sur- 
passed I Bvmtually they 
▼oi; ccvc— Na McoxLa 



found that the Greek knew 
only a few words of English, 
but it was very unpleasant at 
the time. Grunt gave the 
Turkish salutation and sat 
down. Nobby and Johnny 
stayed strictly at attention. 
Grunt motioned with his hand, 
and received a smart salute and 
heel -click from his two sub- 
ordinates, who then dared to 
seat themselves. The old Turk, 
who received Grunt's saluta- 
tion, was obviously the head- 
man. His jacket was gaudy, 
his pantaloons were very 
voluminous, and many daggers 
graced his highly-coloured belt. 
To our party's disgust the 
German scholar now appeared 
and sat down beside Johnny. 
People began to flock in, and 
the questioning started — thou- 
sands of questions. The three 
answered as best they could 
and gave their story. The 
soldier now explained that he 
had served many years in 
Austria and knew a great deal 
about it. The actors did not. 
Where had they come from in 
Austria? Ob, PruthI This 
opened the flood-gates once 
more. Did they know such 
and such a place? At some 
names they nodded and looked 
intelligmt: at others they 
shook their heads. Fortunately 
the headman here broke in. 
Had they rifles and revolvers T 
Revolvers, yes! but the rifles 
had been left in the carts. 
Would they show him the 
revolvers? Grunt refused, say- 
ing there was an army order 
against it. And so it went on. 
Then another unpleasant in* 
oident took place. Grunt was 
wearing Ellis's service drew 
2l 
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jaoket. Before weleft Yozgadits 
brass buttons bad beenoovered 
with olothi so as not to flash in 
the snn or in the moonlight. 
One of the large front buttons, 
however, had become unooTered 
during the days that followed 
escape, and though we re- 
marked upon the f aot when 
Grunt put on the ooat in the 
morning, it was not oovered 
again. New it oaught the 
Boholar's eye. He orawled 
along to Qrunt and started 
fingering it. He knew some- 
thing about buttons, he said, 
and that particular one was 
an English button. The 
scholar was no fool! Johnny 
was very contemptuous — didn t 
the man know that it was a 
specially good Magyar button, 
and one of the latest pattern? 
The scholar certainly made for 
excitement. 

Now was committed a grave 
error that might have had 
disastrous results. A small 
bag containing ^ lb. of tea had 
been brought along to the 
village, in order to propitiate 
the headman should need 
arise and at this juncture 
Grun;t thought fit to offer it 
to him, extolling its excellence 
as he did so. No sooner had 
the bag changed hands than 
to their horror the tluree saw 
that the word TBA was 
marked plainly on it in in- 
delible pencil. Had the Greek 
seen it^ he would almost cer- 
tainly have been able to read 
a simple word like this, and 
the game would have been up. 
But once more the party's ln(^ 
stood by them, and the incident 
closed with the headman put- 
ting the bag in his pocket 



It was dangerous for our 
party to talk anything bat 
Turkish, even amongst them- 
selves. Hindustani might have 
been safe, but they did not 
think of it. Barly in the morn- 
ing we had decided what food 
should be demanded. The list 
was as follows : — 

Five okes of meal (an oke eqoak 

2| lU.) 
Eight okea of raiiina. 
Twenty it bread. 
Ten II wheat 

Bight II oheeae. 
Half oke of butter. 
One 11 honey. 
Half (I tobacco. 
160 eggs. 

Of course we did not expect 
to be able to obtain all these, 
but they were now asked for. 
As each item was named, the 
price was discussed by all the 
occupants of the room except 
the wretched buyers. Usually 
the prioe first mentioned was 
fairly moderate, but in a sh«rt 
time they had run it np 
amongst themselves as if they 
were bidding at an auction. 
They then turned to the buyers 
and said *^8Uoh a thing costs 
so much,'' and the buyers were 
hungry enough to swallow any 
prica It is a trait of Turkisn 
commerce that no article ever 
has a fixed value. Finally 23| 
Turkish pounds were pud in 
advance for the stores. 

It was here that the party 
obtained a little war news* 
Of this we had bad none since 
leaving Yosgad, and at that 
time the Turkish papers would 
have had as believe that the 
Germans were even then knock- 
ing at the gates of Paris. In 
the headman's house the war 
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WM now disooased, and the 
fighting powera of the various 
natiens oriticised. As for the 
British, they were a very rioh 
and powerfol people, and yet 
just look how they had been 
driven into the sea at Gkllipoli, 
and how the Turks had f oreed 
them to surrender at Eut-el- 
Amara. The Frenoh, of oourse, 
were not good fighters, and the 
Amerioans quite untrained to 
arms. The aotors had perforce 
to agree to all these statements, 
but their joy was great, though 
well hidden under a disgusted 
mien, when they heard that the 
Germans were retiring. 

After this oonversation oame 
a welcome diversion. A round 
table like a dumb-waiter, about 
9 inches in height, was brought 
in. With it came a large sup- 
ply of ehupatties, a flat plate 
of honey, one of cream, a bowl 
of seur milk, and a dish piled 
high with greasy wheat pilau ; 
and following the food came 
the headman's sou — a lad of 
nine. The headman beckoned 
our three to approach, and, 
sitting on their hunkers round 
the table, the breakfast party 
of seven began the meal. The 
method of eating was simple, 
but one required either genius 
or years of practice to be any 
good at it. Break o£P a piece of 
ohupattie, quickly shape it into a 
shovel, soeop up as much honey 
or cream as possible, eat the 
shovel and its contents, and 
start again. Johnny was a 
novice at the game. Though 
ravenous for food he was an 
amateur, and his miserable 
little shovels were merely 
damp with honey or cream 
when he ate them. Mark 



Twain is unfortunately dead. 
He alone could have described 
hew the nine-year-old boy ate : 
his shovels were immense^ and 
he always took a full scoop. 
He was swallowing continu- 
ously, and while his right hand 
was feeding his mouth, his left 
had already shaped a new 
shovel. He was an expert— 
a record-breaker. Orunt and 
Nobby fared little better than 
Johnny, for the three had to 
conceal the fact that they were 
starving. The meal lasted net 
more than six minutes. Johnny 
reckoned he had absorbed one 
ohupattie with a negligible 
quantity of honey, cream, and 
pilau. The boy must have 
eaten eight, and the greater 
part of everything else, and 
thoroughly earned the undying 
admiration of three Eoglish- 
men. The meal over. Nobby 
and Johnny put on their packs 
and haversacks. For a change 
the German scholar said they 
were really good Austrian 
packs and haversacks: per- 
haps the button incident had 
afl^eoted him. 

A guide was now produced, 
and the Magyar rank and file 
went a-shopping. The packs 
could not possibly carry the 
amount of food which it bad 
been decided to buy, so quanti- 
ties were cut down, and finally 
the two returned to the head- 
man's house, each carrying a 
load of about 57 lbs. Dur- 
ing their absence Grunt had 
to answer innumerable ques- 
tions about his firearms. 

After a short delay the three 
took their departure. Nobby 
and Johnny again clicking 
heels and doing a pantomime 
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phonis Balate. The diatanoe 
to the remainder of the party 
was one and a half mileei and 
the path climbed steeply the 
whole way. The Hon oflKoer 
of ooarse marohed ooelly ahead, 
while Nobby and Johnny plod- 
ded behind, anything bat oodL 
After going a few hundred 
yards they glanoed behind 
theoL Aa wae to be expected, 
they were being followed. 
First came the beastly Qer- 
man-speaking man, then the 
Greek, and after them the 
headman himself on a donkey. 
Johnny adyised Grunt to ge 
on ahead and warn the otibiers 
that we were now Magyars, 
and that we eaoh had a re- 
volver. Nobby and Johnny 
walked as fast as they oould, 
bnt the sun was very het 
and the leads very heavy for 
theni, in their weak condition. 
The men who were following 
eventually caught up with 
them and together they came 
to where the remainder of the 
party were camped. This gave 
the headman a bit of a shock, 
as he thought we had lied 
about everything, and so did 
not expect to see five other 
Magyars. As soon as the 
party could get their equip- 
ment on we formed up in two 
ranks. Grunt made some gut- 
tural sounds, at which we ** left 
turned " and started to march 
eff into the blue, leaving three 
very puzzled men behind us. 
After an hour's going we halted 
and, seeing no one following us, 
had a meal of two chupatties 
and six raw eggs each. For 
the two odd ones of the fifty 
that had been bought we had 
<< fingers out." 



« Fingers out" was a pro- 
cedure whereby all sudi de> 
batable matters were decided 
during our escape. On the 
last sound of the words 
<< Fingers up I" each mraiber 
of the party held up any 
number of fingers he chose, 
subjeot to the maximum be- 
ing four and the minimum 
one. Having dedded before- 
hand at which person the 
counting would start, and 
which way round it was to go, 
the total number of fingers 
shown was added up and on 
whatever member of the party 
this number ended when count- 
ing round, that was the man. 
TUs was the sort of thing that 
happened : ^' Starting with 
Perce, going round right- 
handed. Fingers up I" Sup- 
pose the total was 19. That 
would mean, in our party of 
eight, that the man two after 
Peroe would win the count. 
*^ Fingers out'' was used only 
to settle who was to have the 
pleasant things, such as these 
odd eggs, or the scrapings of the 
cooking -pot; duties sudi aa 
going on ahead to scout or 
going back to a spring to f etoli 
water were undertaken by 
volunteers. 

We were still en the wrong 
side of the ravine in whidk 
was the village, and inas- 
much as it was dangerous to 
stay in a lobality where we 
had aroused sudi suspicion, 
the ravine must be crossed. 
A mile farther on we discovered 
a possible line of descent to 
a ledge half-way down. The 
ravine was about four hundred 
feet deep and its sides almost 
predpitoBS. As we dimbed 
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slowly dewn, Paroo, who wm 
ooming last, started three enor- 
moas boulders, whioh crashed 
below. As Johnny leapt aside 
one missed him by only a few 
inches. Half the desoent was 
soooessfally aooomplishedi bat 
the ground beneath fell sheer 
away; so we went a few hun- 
dred yards in an mp- stream 
direction on our own levtL 
Ooming round a rooky spur a 
wonderful sight met our gaze. 
Beyond us the oli£F curved 
round in a shallow orescent. 
It was of soft yellow sand- 
stone, and contaimd two large 
uninhabited oaye - Tillages, 
about two hundred yards 
apart. With the passing of 
oenturies the eliff had worn 
away, revealing a honeycomb 
of square oaves. The larger 
village must have had ten or 
twelve stories of rooms oon- 
nected up by some form of 
staircases inside, but we did not 
see them. The smaller one had 
two stories laid bare, but it 
was not as well-fimshed as the 
other. The entrances to the 
village were Beman arches, 
under which ran a short pas- 
sage, leading to the door 
itself, which was rectangular 
in shape. In some cases the 
one archway contained two 
doors. The finest arch was 
carved on both sides, with 
omde paintings on it. From 
the foot of the villages a very 
steep pathway ran down to the 
river-bed below. This we fol- 
lowed, and a quarter of an 
hour later arrived at the bot- 
tom. Here was the most de- 
lightful sight we had seen 
since our start from Yozgad : 
green and shady trees lining 
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the grassy bank of a murmuring 
mountain stream. The water 
was ice-oold and dear as crys- 
tal — a merit when we thought 
of the stagnant cattle- wallows 
from which we had had todrink. 
It was too tempting to leave 
at once. We found what we 
thought was a secluded spot, 
and h«re we first of all arranged 
our packs so that each of us 
had an equal weight to carry 
after the morning's purchases. 
Then we batiied. The joy of 
that bathe after seventeen 
days was indescribable, and 
worth many a hardship. A 
bridle-path ran along the edge 
of the stream, and unfortun- 
ately any one who happened 
to pass would be able to see 
us. As luck would have it, an 
old man rode by on a donkey 
while we were engaged in giv- 
ing our socks a much-neided 
wash. When he had gone we 
looked at each other and 
heaved a sigh of relief, for he 
had not even glanced in our 
direction; but when he rode 
past us again twice in the next 
twenty minutes and still failed 
to look at us, we thought it was 
time to move. Hastily filling 
our water-bottles and diargals 
we started to dimb the other 
side of the ravine. The char- 
gal, an ' extra weight of ten 
pounds and hard to carry, 
changed hands twice before 
we got to the top, from where, 
the view of the cave-villages 
was very fine. 

For the next three hours we 
picked otir way over dreadful 
going, amongst grey limestone 
rocks, cracked and pock-marked 
everywhere. Progress was very 
slow, as one had to watch one's 
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feet the whole time for fear of 
breaking aa ankle. It was 
here that we etarted a leveret, 
and made a vain attempt to 
kill a long snake whieh swiahed 
past Johnny's feet We saw 
tonr snakes during our es- 
cape — one ef which made 
Nobby leap violently into the 
air as he nearly trod on it 
When there was a ohanoe 
of resting, we were almost 
too tired to think at all, so 
the thought of snakes did not 
worry ns. 

At about 5 P.M. Cochrane 
betted Johnny half a sovereign 
that the sea would be visible 
from the next rise, provided 
there was no further mountain 
range within five miles. The 
bet was lost by nearly a week, 
for it was not till the twenty- 
third day out that seasoapes 
beoame part of our scenery. 

At 6 P.M. we halted in a 
reoky cup -shaped depression 
with some dried wood lying 
about. Here we set to work 
with the meat bought at the 
village. It was, or had been, 
a beautiful goat-kid, and from 
it we made a stew such as 
no multi-millionaire can buy. 
Certainly no "Cordon bleu" 
has ever achieved such an 
appetising dish. The recipe 
irill now be divulged: Take a 
joint of goat-kid, put it on a 
rook and saw pieces off it with 
a blunt olasp-knife. Place the 
bits in a dixie over a wood fire, 
add a little water, and wait 
impatiently till the meat is 
half cooked. Put your share 
into an enamel mug, and with 
the hunger of seventeen days' 
starvation as relish, and the 
thumb and forefinger of the 



right hand as a fork, eat, and 
tiiank your Gk>d. 

Our dinner this evening was 
one to be remembered: a mug- 
ful of meat, two ohupatties, a 
table-spoonful of cheese, and a 
few spoonfuls of cooked wheat 
for each of us; and for the 
first time for many a day we 
lay down feeling well fed. 
That night we found a level 
bit of ground where five could 
sleep together. Of the rest, 
two slept practically in a 
bushy fir-tree, and Cochrane 
curled round the fire. All 
went well until some one of 
the five— Ellis for a sovereigii 
—wanted to turn, and the 
chance of sleeping was at an 
end. Fortunately, it was 
nearly time to move off, so 
we did not lose much rest. 
Just before daylight we 
started and did about two 
miles .in two hours, the going 
being of the ankle-breaking 
variety. We were not muiy 
miles from a main road, so it 
was senseless to risk travelling 
much after dawn. Looney, 
too, with his iron-dad am- 
munition boots, was going 
very lame, with large blisters 
on his heek. We therefore 
hid for the day in another 
rocky cup similar to that of 
the previous evening. Shc^tly 
after dawn. Nobby, a keen 
shikari, slaughtered a hoopoe, 
which had the misfortune to 
have a fit in front of him. 
This made a welcome addition 
to our larder, and when, at 
our meal before starting that 
evening, we had ** fingers out*' 
for it. Nobby very appropri- 
ately won it. In this bivouac 
we had the misfortune to lose 
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our Moond and iMt pair of 
■oissort — they were a great 
loaa, and we sadly needed them 
later on. The oraoks in the 
rooksi where we spent the day, 
were several feet deep, and the 



Boissors are do donbt lying at 
the bottom of one of these. 

There was some donbt who 
was guilty of the orime of 
losing them, but we bet an- 
other sovereign it was — -• 



CHAFTEB XL 



Daring this 25th August we 
had fixed our position so far as 
our obsolete map would per- 
mit. We had, we thought, 
just orossed the watershed of 
the Taurus, and if the day had 
only been olearer might per- 
haps have obtained our first 
Tiew of the sea from our point 
of Fautage that morning. This 
faot of being on the watershed, 
together with a eompass-bear- 
ing on to a peak reoognisable to 
the south, settled our position 
fairly definitely as a little to 
the west of the range marked 
Queuk Tepe on the map. This 
was in agreement with a oheok 
by dead reokoning based on 
Looney's diary from the time 
we had passed the Ak Qneul, 
and meant that we had still 
f orty-fiye miles between us and 
the sea, even as the orow flies ; 
or, by the way we should take 
for the sake of better going, 
something well over fifty 
mUes. 

Soon after setting out on 
the following night's maroh, 
the aoouraoy of our estimate 
was oonfirmed, for the map 
had showed a main read not 
tar ahead from our supposed 
position, and this as -a matter 
of faot we orossed within half 
an hour's trek. Just beyond 
the road and a little to the 
east of oiiir oourse rqse a eone- 



shaped hill, orowned by what 
at first looked like an old 
oastle, but whioh, on a nearer 
yiew, resolved itself into a 
natural ontorop of white rook. 
It was then 7 o'olook. An 
hour later we were grateful 
for the find of a small stream 
of perfectly olear water. This 
was the first we had disoovered 
sinoe crossing the beautiful 
valley where we had enjoyed 
our muoh-needed bathe thirty 
odd hours before. There is no 
doubt, however, that by this 
time we had beoome compara- 
tively inured to a shortage of 
water. It was only a fort- 
night ago that one of the 
party had collapsed after a 
lesser privation. Now we did 
not even trouble to fill com- 
pletely the larger of the two 
servioeable chargals, although 
it is true there were other 
reasons whioh encouraged us 
in this serenity. For one 
thing, now that we were on 
the southern slopes of the 
Taurus, we hoped that our 
water troubles were over. In 
point of fact, we were to find 
ourselves sadly disappointed. 
Then again, we were loth to 
put such a drag upon our speed 
as a full chargal certainly was, 
change hands though it might 
every half hour. So far that 
night we had maintained a 
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paoe of four miles an hour. 
The meat eaten daring the 
preyions two da7B had on- 
doabtedly met a very real 
need, and with the cheese and 
ohnpatties, and the longer 
periods for rest, had given as 
a sense of renewed vigonr. 
Time, however, still passed 
with the same deadly slowness. 
On the first night that we had 
started taking the ohargals 
torn and torn abont at regular 
intervals, more than one of the 
party had imagined that he 
had been doing a spell of a full 
hour, and was horrified to 
hear that in reality it had been 
only half that length. 

On this night the moon rose 
at about 8.30 ; there was there- 
fore a short period of darkness 
between sunset and moonlight, 
and as we should have a three- 
quarter moon for the whole of 
the rest of the night, we oeuld 
afford to rest for twenty 
minutes when the twilight had 
faded. This was the more de- 
sirable, as we were still in 
diffioult oountry. The surface 
itself was not as bad as might 
have been expected, for, after 
all, we were in the Taurus; 
but our course was constantly 
bsing crossed by steep nullahs. 
The climb up their farther sides 
was very fatiguing. 

To avoid some of these, we 
proceeded, wherever possible, 
to follow the crest-Une, and as 
soon as the moon was up the 
field-glasses once more proved 
their value by enabling Coch- 
rane to pick out the best route. 
As time went on, however, the 
country became more and more 
broken, until we found it neces- 
sary, if endless detours were to 
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be avoided, to take the nullahs 
as they oame. After a few 
more climbs, we almost gave 
up trying to keep on our pro- 
posed course, which was a little 
B. of S., and nearly decided 
instead to follow down a valley 
to the S.W., which promised 
better going. In Uie end, 
however, we contented our- 
selves with making a mile and 
a half an hour in our original 
direction, and were rewarded 
by finding in one of the nullalM 
a little spring of water. 

At 11 P.M., having found a 
fairly sheltered nook (tor the 
wind at night was always odd 
at this altitude), we took the 
opportunity of snatching a 
little sleep. It has to be ecm- 
fessed that some of us also 
made a premature attack en 
the next day's rati<m of cheese 
and chupatties. To help levd 
up our loads, these had been 
shared out already, and after 
our experience of the joys of a 
full meal — we allude again to 
the goat — we found having 
food in our packs a sore temp- 
tation. Without the safeguard 
of common ownership, it ceased 
to be inviolable. Yet perhaps 
after all it was best to eat at 
night, when we were doing all 
the hard work, and when, in 
addition, it was cold. 

Shortly after midnight we 
moved on, and were soon 
cheered by the discovery of i^ 
narrow track leading in tiie 
right direction, and cleverly 
avoiding all the difficulties of 
the broken ground on either 
side. This we were able to 
follow at a hard 8^ miles an 
hour until a little before day- 
break« Then seeing lights 
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ahead, we left the main track, 
thinkiiig it mutt be leading as 
on to a village. Immediately 
around ns there was no oover 
from view, and as the first 
tinge of dawn lit np the 
oonntrjside, we saw that onr 
only hiding-plaoe would be in 
the woodod hills on the farther 
side of the valley in whioh lay 
the sapposed houses. Proeeed- 
ing at our best speed, we be- 
gan a raoe with the sun, 
punotuated only by halts of a 
few seoonds new and then as 
Coohrane searched anxiously 
round through the field- 
glasses; for we eould hear 
herds moving about, and other 
lights had oome into view. 
The descent proved steeper 
and longer than we had an- 
tioipated, and it was not till 
after five o'clock, and just be- 
fore sunrise, that we reached 
the foot of the valley. Here 
we found we had to cross a 
stream ten to twelve feet wide, 
and, en account of the marshy 
ground, at a point not 600 
yards away from the lights. 
These came, as we now saw, 
from a small group of timber 
huts, and in our haste to reach 
cover we plunged straight 
through the stream, to find 
that only a few yards farther 
up we might have crossed by 
stepping - stones in a place 
where the stream was only 
a foot deep. However, this 
was no time for vain regrets, 
and we were soon damlming 
up the farthttr slope, whi(£ 
was oovered with scattered 
pines. Under cover of these 
we gave ourselves a couple of 
minutes* breathing space, for 
the hill was steep, and then 



went on over the top of the 
first ridge, a thousand feet 
above the stream, and into a 
little dip beyond. Here we 
found a trickle of water, and 
settled down amongst some 
small trees and thorny scrub. 
The first thing to do was to 
take off our soaked boots and 
let them dry; after this we 
prepared ourselves a brew ef 
cocoa, well earned by what we 
reckoned was a 27-mile march 
in the previous twelve hours. 
Most of our feet were terribly 
sere, and Looney spent an 
hour sewing on bandages 
before he straggled back into 
his boots that day. 

With the present satisfac- 
tory rate of progi^ess we could 
afford to be rather more liberal 
with our food; and so the 
camp fire never died down, for 
we took it in turns to make 
pilaus all that day. These 
were made from crushed wheat, 
and differed from the porridge 
we had been accustomed to 
make from it while at Yozgad, 
in that before boiling it was 
mixed with a little melted 
dripping, a supply of which 
we had obtained from the 
village. The resulting pilau 
was a vast improvement on 
the plain porridge, besides 
being rather quicker to cook 
— a consideration in view of 
the smallness of our cook- 
iog-pot. Altogether we most 
have had five pilaus at this 
bivouac, but as each when 
distributed filled only a third 
of a pint mug, we cannot be 
accused of greed. To avoid all 
waste we had brought along 
even the bones of the goat; 
from these we now made a 
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weak Boap» after whioh the 
bones themselyes were diyided 
oat for a last piokingy some of 
OS even eating their aotter 
portions. We were now out 
of sight of the hats in the 
Talley whioh we had so hastily 
orossed, bat ooald see the top 
of the hill on the farther side ; 
here was a fairly large walled 
▼illagOi with hoases boilt of 
stone and roofed with the nsaal 
flat mad roofs. Althoagh we 
ooald see this with oar glasses, 
we were too far to be observed 
oarselveSi and moreover little 
sign of life appeared therew 
That afternoon, however, we 
had a few anzions moments, 
when two men oame over 
the next ridge to the sonth 
of as: they passed within a 
hnndred yards of where we 
lay, bat appeared not to have 
seen as. 

In the evening, having moved 
a short distanoe ap the same 
ridge, we were having a five 
minates' halt when two more 
men, this time on donkeys, 
oame over the orest and almost 
rode on top of as. They asked, 
" Who are yoa T Where are yoa 
going?" and "Why hiding?" 
We did not answer, so they 
said, " Are yoa foreigners that 
yon don't nnderstand Tnrk- 
ish 7 " Then they went on and 
so did we. Fortnnately, even 
should they report any saspi- 
oions they had, we were in 
oonntry that was maoh inter- 
seoted and in whioh it woald 
have been di£Bioalt for any one 
to traoe as. So diffioalt, in 
faot, was the bit of ground 
whioh met oar view on reaoh- 
ing the top of the Bange we 
were on, that it was some min- 



utes before we ooald make ap 
oar minds whioh would be the 
best line to follow. 

Eventually we dedded to 
make for a ridge whioh seemed 
negotiable, and on prooeeding 
oame very shortly afterwards 
to a spring and a goat-traok. 
After drinking all the water 
we oould, we followed the 
latter. It was as well we did 
so, for the traok took us round 
the head of a preoipitous ra- 
vine whioh might have taken 
a whole day to oross if we had 
attempted to pass over direot. 
On the far side, too, the traok 
still kept the general direotion 
we wanted, namely, some 20 
degrees east of south, and so 
we olung to it steadily until 
8.30 P.M. We had been march- 
ing for three hours, and now 
followingvOur procedure of the 
previous night, slept till 9.45, 
by whioh time the moon had 
risen. Before halting, we had 
seen one or two shepherds' fires 
ahead, so took the preoantion 
to move fifty yards or so off 
the traok in oase there should 
be any traflOla By this time 
we had given up keeping a 
watoh on the night halts, 
though we still did so by 
day. The reason for this was 
that sleep was only obtain- 
able during the nights, and 
we oould not afford to let 
even one member of the party 
go without it. On this par- 
ticular occasion it was com- 
paratively warm, considering 
that we were on an open hill- 
side in the Taurus, and we 
were much rested by the 
sleep we obtained. 

When we resumed our way 
we still kept to our friendly 
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path, although it wai beoom- 
ing more and more Btony. A 
little before midnight we f onnd 
onrselvee in a dilemma, for, 
after leading as to the edge 
of a deep valley whioh ran 
at right angles to oar ooarse, 
the traok now branched right 
and left* The problem was 
whioh path to follow. If we 
bad stopped to think we 
might hare realised that, in 
moontainons ooantry, even the 
most friendly road oannot 
always take yoa by a direot 
roate^ and that the longest 
way roand is often the short- 
est way home. However, on 
this oooasion we made an 
error ef jadgment and went 
straight ahead. The sloped at 
first oomparatively grassy and 
gradaal, beoame rapidly more 
rooky and preoipitoas, antil 
at abeat 1.80 ▲.!(., after de- 
soending olose apon 1500 
feet, we foand oarselves on 
the edge of a yawning gorge, 
at the bottom of whioh foamed 
a raging moan tain torrent. 
We were not as glad to see 
this water as asaal, for we 
had orossed a rivalet on oar 
way down: at this we had 
already qaenohed oar thirst, 
althoagh at the time dogs 
had bMn barking at as from 
some shepherds' hats on the 
valley slope. The di£Boalty 
now was to find a praoticable 
path ap the farther bank. 
The torrent itself was pass- 
able easily enough, for nataral 
stepping-stones aboanded in 
its rook -strewn bed; and in 
taot we did cross and re-oross 
it several times in a painfal 
endeavoar to make oar way a 
little farther to the west. 



Everywhere, however, be- 
yond a roagh and narrow 
ledge of rook by the side of 
the stream, the far bank rose 
ap sheer above as. In the 
moonlight the soene was won- 
derfal, and we ooald not help 
thinking how perfect a place 
this woald have been for a 
day's halt. Bat we ooald not 
afford to lose preoioas time, 
and for the present oar whole 
aim was to leave it as soon 
as possible. At one spot, 
having seen a light baming 
not far from the water's 
edge, we proceeded very 
oaatioasly. It proved to pro- 
ceed from the stamp of a 
tree which some one had pro- 
bably set on fire to warm him- 
self and had left baming: 
happily no one was there now. 
After a two hoars' straggle we 
had to own that we were 
defeated, and were compelled 
to climb back oat of the gorge 
and still on the wrong side. 
Moving along its edge at a 
higher level, for another two 
hoars we searched in vain for 
a more likely crossing-place, 
and were almost in despair 
when we saddenly heard the 
voices of men and women below 
as. Looking down, we saw in 
the moonlight a party of Tarks 
or Armenians in the act of 
crossing a fine old bridge whioh 
spanned the gorge between 
two absolately vertical banks 
in a single semioircalar arch 
of stone. Even now it was 
some little time before we ooald 
pick ap the path leading down 
to it, bat when we did so we 
were agreeably sarprised to 
find that the bridge was not 
gaarded. In the last five hoars 
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we had progressed but one 
mile in the right direotion. 

When at last we orossed the 
gorge it was barely an hoar to 
dawn, and so we had not M- 
lowed the monntain road lead- 
ing ap the farther side for long 
before we had to be on the look- 
oat for a hiding-plaoe. There 
was little oover higher ap the 
hill ; we therefore tamed right- 
handed and dropped down onoe 
more towards the gorge, hop- 
ing that after all it woold do 
as the good torn of providing 
as with water and shade for 
the day. On the .way down, 
however, we saw a oave hol- 
lowed oat in the rooky hill- 
side, and as the bank below 
was very steep, we deoided we 
woaldnot give ourselves a single 
foot of anneoessary olimbing 
when we started off again 
next evening. We therefore 
entered the oave; bat Coch- 
rane and Peroe, after ridding 
themselves of their paoks, 
valiantly olimbed down again 
to the water and oame haok 
with the two ohargals fall. 
So maoh had all the fraitless 
olambering taken oat of as 
that we were more tired on 
this day than after doable the 
distance on the night previoas, 
and, except for taking tarns to 
oook, every one lay like a log in 
the cava The latter faced 
west, and was roofed by two 
elliptical semi-domes side -by 
side beneath a larger arch in 
the rook, bat being shallow in 
width compared to the height 
of the roof, allowed 'the san to 
stream in apon as in the latter 
part of the afternoon. 

On leaving the oave at abont 
7 P.M., as ragged coantry still 
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lay ahead, we tiionght it best 
to work oar way oUiqady ap 
the hill and regain the track 
which had led as ap from the 
bridge over the ravine. To this 
we dang for the greater part 
of the night whioh followed, 
althoagh it involved passing 
throngh several villages. We 
foand oarselves in the first 
almost before we realised that 
a village existed there at alls 
it seemed, however, a city of 
the dead, for not a dog ba^ed 
at oar approach, and the nar- 
row crooked streets appeared 
deserted, nntil saddenly the 
white-elad figare of a woman 
flitted across oar path. For- 
tanately she did not panse to 
find oat who were these strange 
noctamal visitors* 

Not long afterwards we saw 
lights ahead, and as we drew 
nearer foand that oar road 
branched to right and left, the 
latter branch leading towards 
the lights whioh seemed to 
proceed from a village. After 
the previoas night's experi- 
ence we had no intention of 
attempting any oress-conntry 
going if we ooald possibly 
avoid it Here, indeed, to go 
on direct wonld have necessi- 
tated crossing first a valley of 
anknown depth, and then an 
enormoas ridge whioh reared 
ap its blaek balk against the 
dear starry sky. It was 
fairly obvioas that the two 
roads went roand dther end 
of this ridge; after tihat it 
was a toss-ap which was the 
more likely to lead as towards 
the sea. In view of the vil- 
lage and of the noisy datter 
on the stony track of the 
booted membm of the par^, 
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Ooehrane eleoted to take the 
nght-hand branch, and this 
wa followed for over a mile. 
It waf leading us doe west, 
and eeemed likely to continue 
to do so for several miles more 
before the ridge was rounded. 
The ooast opposite our position 
ran, we knew, rather from 
N.B. to S.W., and so every 
mile we marohed west added 
another to our distance from 
the coast. At the next halt 
wo reoonsidered the question 
of roads, and decided we must 
go back and risk the village. 
But it was essential to make 
less noise, and so, as we once 
more approached the cross- 
roads, those who were not 
wearing ** chariqs " padded 
their boots with old socks, 
bits of shirt, and pieces of felt. 
It gives some idea of the 
absolute weariness of body 
which now was ours, when it 
is stated that it was only after 
much foroible persuasion from 
Nobby that those who would 
have the trouble of tying on 
the padding could be induced 
to take this precaution. But 
in the Mid wise counsels pre- 
vailedy and we succeeded in 
passing through the village — 
and it was a large one— -with- 
out causing any apparent 
alarm. Looney, however, lost 
one of his mufti hats with 
which he had padded one of 
his boots. 

The track now increased in 
widtii to as much as ten feet, 
being roughly levelled out of 
the solid rock, and running 
along a ledge above a pre- 
oipitous ravine. Below us we 
heard the roar of a mountain 
stream, and as at one point a 
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rough path had been cut down 
to water-level, Cochrane . de- 
scended it and fetched up a 
chargal full of water. It was 
to prove a serious mistake that 
we did not fill all our recep- 
tacles here. On resuming our 
way, we were taken by our 
road over another striking 
bridge which crossed the 
ravine a little higher up. 
This time the arch was a 
pointed one. Onoe more we 
found the defile unguarded. 
We were probably in magni- 
ficent mountain scenery, but 
could see little of it, as the 
moon had not yet risen. Even 
though after crossing the 
bridge we waited in the 
warmth of a little eave till 
after the time of moonrise, the 
moon itself did not become 
visible until two hours later, 
so steep were the slopes on 
every side of us. We could 
see, however, that we were 
going round the eastern 
shoulder of the ridge which 
had blocked our direct route, 
and this ridge rose sheer from 
the very edge of the ravine. 
Without a road to follow, 
therefore, we should have 
fared badly indeed; Even with 
it, the climb from the bridge 
had been severe, but on pro- 
ceeding we soon came to the 
top of the rise and found our- 
selves walking on a carpet of 
pine-needles through a beauti- 
ful open forest. This was a 
wonderful contrast to the arid 
wastes or rugged ridges across 
which had been so many of 
our long and weary marches. 
Even here, however, the country 
was soon to resume its more 
normal aspect. We found our- 
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selves descending into an open 
▼alley with no signs of trees 
or vegetation. Oar road, too, 
dwindled to the width and 
nnevenness of an ordinary 
village traok, and this it 
tamed oat to be, for it led 
past a few isolated huts, and 
finally at 1 A.H. took as into 
a village. A littb before we 
had been enjoying one of the 
hoarly halts, when in the 
moonlight we had seen a man 
approaching on a donkey; so 
we took to oar feet and marohed 
again in order to pass him the 
more qaickly, whioh we did 
withoat a single word being 
exchanged. 

In the village we coald hear 
the sound of men talking and 
laaghing together. This was 
rather disconcerting, as for one 
thing we had been hoping to 
find where they obtained their 
water. Far from finding either 
well or spring or stream, how- 
ever, we even had some diffi- 
oalty in finding the path oat 
of the village. We were abont 
to oat across country, and had 
gone so far as to olimb over 
a hedge into some vineyards, 
when we recognised the path 
to the west of as. It worked 
along the side of a hill ap- 
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parently towards a saddle in 
the steep ridge whioh desed 
the valley ahead. While we 
were in the vineyard we felt 
around for grapes, bat the 
vines were barren; in fact 
the whole valley seemed water-* 
less. We now regained the 
track and had nearly reached 
the top of the ridge when oar 
path suddenly took into its head 
to start descending the valley 
again. Though we were loth 
to leave any track so long aa 
it made some pretence of going 
anywhere in our direction, this 
was too much for our patience, 
and Oochrane led us due east, 
so as to cross the bleak ridge 
which bordered the valley on 
that side and see what the 
next valley could do for us. 
But even here our difficulties 
were not to end: the further 
hillside was rocky in the ex- 
treme and covered with scrub 
and stunted trees, amongst 
which we clambered for some 
two hours without finding any 
valley to promise easy progress 
in the direction of the sea. To 
*'Kola" tablets we once more 
resorted. Finally, an hour be- 
fore dawn, we lay down as 
we were, disheartened, without, 
water, and without a road. 



(To h€ amtmu^) 
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I. THB BAISINQ OF THE CUBTAIN. 



In pre-war days Berlin's f a- 
moas avenae, known as Unter 
den Linden, always impressed 
me as being symbolical of 
modern Germany* Tkere the 
flaunting parvenu hotels of 
William IL's InduatrieBtaat 
stood oheek by jowl with the 
unpretentious Ministerial build- 
ings of the Waterloo era ; there 
great shops, trioked out with 
a lavish display of bronze and 
marble and plate-glass, were 
flanked by the meanest of Old 
Berlin drinking kens. There 
was always plenty of traffic in 
the street and on the pave- 
ments ; yet, just as the shabby- 
looking little horse-oabs con- 
trasted strangely with the 
splendid Umoumiea of Berlin's 
merchant princes, so the shoddy 
dress and boorish manners of 
the crowd seemed to accord ill 
with the heavy magnificence of 
hotels, oaf^Ei, and shops* In 
faot, with its violent contrasts, 
its vulgarity, its haste, and its 
general incoherence of tend- 
ency, Unter den Linden used 
to be a fairly accurate symbol 
of that clay-footed colossus, 
modem Q^rmany. 

One day in the early spring 
of 1913 I walked down Unter 
den Linden with a well-known 
French statesman. The Ger- 
man Government had just in- 
troduced its measures for in- 
creasing the army, proposing 
to raise ' the money for this 
purpose by means of a levy on 



capital As we strolled along 
my companion and I discussed 
these proposals and other as- 
pects of German finance. With 
a characteristic gesture which 
took in the whole f a9ade of the 
busy street, the shrewd old 
Frenchman said — 

''Si la guerre folate, jeune 
homme, vous verrez, tout 9a 
s'^roulera I " 

That was a true prophecy, 
though its fulfilment may have 
been delayed. Thewholefa9ade 
of modern Germany, as repre- 
sented by the great hotels and 
kolasial night caf^ of Unter 
den Linden, has fallen with a 
crash. The fabric of the Empire 
has been shaken to its very 
foundations, if not wholly de- 
stroyed. The collapse of Ger- 
many is a stupendous thing. 
It is its suddenness, its swift- 
ness, its completeness which are 
so staggering, which make it 
an occurrence unique in the 
history of the world. The 
epoch - making events which 
have a^ocompanied it, the defeat 
of the German armies, the 
occupation of Bhineland and 
Alsace-Lorraine by the Allies, 
and the surrender of the 
German Fleet, have deflected 
public attention from the 
study — no less absorbing, 
scarcely less thrilling — of the 
origins and symptoms of this 
mighty f alL 

For fifty months Germany 
was a closed book to the world 
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without. For fifty months wo 
woro relogated to tiio realm of 
dedaotion and hypothods by 
the iron oartain whioh shut 
ont from onr view the alow 
proooM of deoay going forward 
in the Qerman body politio. 
The Allies' Intelligenoo servioes 
oontrived to keep the Supreme 
Command aeoorately posted on 
the progressive deeline of what 
the Germans oall '*the spirit 
of 1914." Bat so long as the 
frontier remained olosed onr 
knowledge was not absolatOi 
and I believe that the Germans 
are right in olaiming that when 
the orash oame the Allies had 
no idea how olose the Overmans 
were to ooUapee. Bat now 
the barriers are down. The 
Supreme War Lord is a fugitive 
and an outoast, his son and 
heir the same: his beaten 
generals have vanished from 
the light of day. The tricouleur 
floats from Strasbourg Minster 
and the British Foot Ouards 
mount the watch on the Bhine. 
For those who, like the writer, 
have been with the Army of 
Ooonpation in Germany, the 
land of blood and iron is a 
olosed book no more. 

Its pages are gradually un- 
folding, and he who runs may 
read. The tremulously polite 
householder in the houses 
where British soldiers are 
quartered, the fawning shop- 
keeper, the tram oonduotM*, 
the lady olerk in the billeting 
o£Bioe, the papers at the news- 
stand, the books in the book- 
shop — all are individually 
pages of this tragio tale of 
the decline and fall of a great 
nation. It is a tragedy, as the 



story of every failure, of every 
orime, must be. And the speo- 
taole of the ruthless retribu- 
tion that has overtaken the 
arrog^t, purse-proud, ambi- 
tious nation one used to know, 
is tragedy in the sense of the 
plays of Sophooles or Buri- 
pides. It seems to me in 
Germany of to-day that if 
you stop and listen you may 
hear the inexOTaUe maroh of 
leaden-footed Destiny. 

The story of Germany's col- 
lapse is the story of the mili- 
tary defeat of the German 
Armies. Of that it is too 
soon to write. But it is now 
possible to trace to its souroe 
in some measure the progres- 
sive crumbling of the Gkrman 
front in the field and at home, 
which led to G^ermany'a mili- 
tary overthrow. And it is 
beoause I rejoined the British 
Army in France shortly after 
the opening of the great 
battle (August 1918), in whioh 
the symptoms of the deteriora- 
tion of Gorman morcd made 
themselves incontrovertibly 
manifest, and continued with 
the Division for a month or 
so after it had taken its 
place with the British Army 
of Occupation in Germany, 
that I feel justified in at- 
tempting this task. The in- 
terrogation of prisoners during 
the fighting, conversations with 
all types of Germans during 
our niareh from the Ardennes 
to Cologne and during my 
stay on tiie Rhine, and artiolM 
in the German newspapers and 
magarines, furnished the ma- 
terial for this story of the 
collapse of Germany. 
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II. THB GEBMANS ON THBIB DBFIAT. 



It ia a popular belief in 
the Allied oonntriee that the 
GUrmaiie do not realise their 
military defeat This is, I 
think, trne in the case of the 
stay-at-home oiyilian of the 
nnmformed olass: it is oer- 
tainly not trne of the German 
soldier. It must be remem- 
bered that the (German oivil- 
ian lived in a fool's paradise 
tor fifty months. The hood- 
winking of the German pnblio 
by the military authorities, of 
whioh I shall have more to say 
elsewhere, was suooessfnl in a 
measure whioh seems incred- 
ible. For example, the Gkrman 
appeal for an armistioe, which 
to every one of us soldiers on 
the Western Front appeared 
ultimately inevitable, oame 
upon the German public with 
the force of a stunning shook. 

In the same way, the stay- 
at-home Hun has not the least 
oonception of the detestation in 
which the very name of Ger- 
many is held all through the 
civilised world. The waiters 
in the Cologne restaurants 
and caf^ talk glibly about 
former service in England, 
and look forward eagerly to 
a speedy return. When a 
waiter at the Dom Hotel, 
wearing the ribbon of the 
Iron Cross in the button- 
hole of his dress-suit, voiced 
to me sentiments of this de- 
scription, he fairly took my 
breath away. Gkrman naivete 
takes some getting used to. 

Advertisers in the Cologne 
newspapers ("published," as 
the notice printed above the 
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title runs, " with the assent of 
the British military authori- 
ties") ask for lessons in oom- 
mereial English. On all sides 
one is beset with questions as 
to when the inquirer may re- 
sume business relations with 
<<my good friend" Mr X of 
Manchester, or '' our old clients " 
Messrs Y of liverpooL The 
Berlin 'Yossifiche Zeitung,' of 
January 16, printed two adver- 
tisements asking for the re- 
presentation of G(erman firms 
in Bumania '*in view of the 
approaching peace trade." One 
of these advertisements was 
anonymous, the other was in- 
serted by an '' efficient business 
man settled in Bukharest, tem- 
porarily resident in Berlin." 
Whether the advertisers are 
Bumanian or not, the adver- 
tisements themselves are suffi- 
cient indication of the amazing 
obtuseness of the German 
mind. 

The German civilian is 
equally ignorant of the fact 
that* he lost the war because 
the GUrman army was defeated. 
In Cologne, which is mildly 
Social Democrat in the work- 
ing-class quarters and for the 
rest overwhelmingly ''black" 
or Catholic, the coUapie of the 
German front is attributed to 
the '' revolutionaries " of Berlin. 
Berlin, let me say in paren- 
thesis, whioh, as the centre of 
Frederioian Prussia,was always 
unpopular outside the narrow 
limits of the monarchy, is now 
anathema to the rest of the 
Empire. " Our Front was never 
broken " : '' our soldiers in the 
2k 
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West were stabbed in the 
baok '' : << the Front in the field 
was betrayed by the Front at 
home" • . • these are ohar- 
aoteristio opinions expressed 
to me by farmers in the /Ze- 
gitrungtbwirh or '' Qovem- 
ment'* of Aix-la-Chapelley 
throagh whioh we passed on 
our maroh to the Bbine, and 
the bona bourgeois of Cologne. 
Whereas the aotnal faots of 
the oase, as mnst be patent to 
every objeotive - minded on- 
looker, are that direotly Ger- 
many's military power was 
broken, the whole f abrio rest- 
ing npon it oame tumbling 
down like a hoase of oards. 

Bat the soldiers know the 
trath. They may, in their 
tarn, olaim that they were 
betrayed by the folks at home ; 
they nf ay point to the def eotion 
of their Allies, the Bulgarians 
^'who wanted always to go 
home," the "oormpt" Turks, 
the << rotten Austrians"; they 
may urge the immensity of the 
odds against them. Bat they 
do not deny defeat. 

'' Aohl derFoohl" they sigh, 
and pay a frank tribute to the 
strategioal genius whieh turned 
the Qerman suoeess of Maroh 
into the ultimate triumph of 
the Allies. <* The men wouldn't 
fight I" ... not his (the 
speaker's), no, but those blaok- 
guardly Bavarians or Saxons 
or Prussians on the right or 
left or wherever it might be. 
From every soldier you may 
hear abundant oonfirmation of 
what we had already divined 
from the oourse of the opera- 
tions — namely, the steady 
deterioration of the moral of 
the Qerman Army. 
As far as my personal obser- 



vation goes, it was the final 
pieroing of the Hindenburg 
Line on September 27 whicAi 
set the seal of defeat on all 
German hopes of viotory in 
this war. On that day our Di- 
vision (the Quards) foroed the 
passage of the Canal du N(«d, 
the last bulwark of the Hin- 
denburg system of def enoe, and 
oarried the Flesqui^res Bidge 
beyond — that ridge whidi, 
if you remember, proved fatsl 
to British hopes at the Battle 
of Cambrai in 1917. It was a 
very stiff fight, and the enemy 
resisted desperately, even after 
the Guards were over the yawn- 
ing ditoh of the Canal and 
making for the ragged fringe 
of trees marking the Bidge. 

That day the writer assisted 
at the interrogation of the 
prisoners of war, who were 
brought down as they were 
captured to the oage situated 
in a ruined orohurd in the 
village of Demioourt. It wse 
a ourious experience, for there 
at the oage one had, as it 
were, a hand on the pulse of 
the German Army. The fint 
batch of prisoners were of the 
normal l^pe— wounded men 
captured fighting or scared 
creatures tn^tened out of 
their sleep in a dug-out hj 
the apparition of a helmeted 
Tommy with beckoning finger. 
The moral of these men wss 
not markedly bad. They were 
glad to be oaptured; they 
were sick of the war; a shrog 
of the shoulders, and that 
was all. 

But as the day wore en the 
prisoners began to appear in 
droves. One Brigade of Oaardf 
oaptured nnwonnded almost an 
entire battali<m of the Beserve 
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Infantry Bagiment No. 228. 
The priaonen admitted frankly 
that they had not attempted 
to retiati that they were **fed 
np*' with fighting, that Ger- 
many had lost the war, and 
that they would have deserted 
long sinoe if they had had the 
ohanoe. They abased their 
offioers, and had nothing 
bat a oontemptaoos shrag 
of the shoolders for the 
Ejuaer. They ontvied one 
another in their eagerness to 
▼onohsafe military informa- 
tion and generally to fawn 
upon their oaptors. Bat these 
were the troops in reserve. 
The defenders of the Canal 
da Nord and of the Flesqoi^res 
Bidgo were for the most part 
already oold in death, with 
olntohing fingers, as I saw 
them lying abont the open 
after the battle or groan- 
ing and shaddering on the 
stretohers laid oat along the 
sonken road oatside Demi- 
ooart, where the advanoed 
dressing station was sitaated. 

Bat that day we were to 
have one last glimpse of the 
old Prassian Army. Abont 
6 P.M. a Prassian oolonel was 
turonght down. From head to 
foot he was the Prassian offi- 
oer as one need to know him. 
His flat seryioe oap and his 
grey overooat were new and 
glossy, a monode was firmly 
aorewed into his eye, and his 
hands were enoased in olean 
white wash - leather gloves. 
With him was his adjutant, 
an immaoolately dressed yonth. 

The attaok upon Flesqni^es 
had been oonsiderably delayed 
ky a nest of maohine-gnns 
firing from Grainoonrt. This 
pompous personage in the im- 



maoulate uniform, who for- 
mally introduoed himself to 
me as ''Captain Baron von 

B , let Uhlans of the 

Guard," revealed himself as 
the heart and soul of this 
defenoe. He .was command- 
ing that battalion of {h^^2&j^ 
Begiment which had so in- 
gloriously surrendered, and at 
his battalion headquarters had 
organised a stout resistance, 
which had held up our advance 
until late in the afternoon. 

He was haughty and vain- 
glorious, and talked a good 
deal about his feat of arms, 
which indeed, to tell the truth, 
was gallantly done. He made 
a great show of refusing all 
information of any kind, ex- 
cept to say that he was a 
cavalry o£Gicer attached to the 
infantry; but the humiliation 
of a personal search, to which 
I was glad to subject him, 
somewhat reduced his moral. 
In the outcome he relaxed 
oonsiderably, and we had quite 
a long talk. 

In the affected, snarling 
drawl of the old type of Prus- 
sian o£Gicer, he told me of the 
impossibility of getting the 
men to ''pariren," to obey 
orders. He had been ordered 
to resist to the last, and had 
held out with a scratch force 
recruited from his battalion 
headquarters until they had 
been oompletely surrounded. 
As for the rest of the battalion 
... he oast a contemptuous 
glance into the crowded cage 
at his elbow and made a little 
gesture, as much as to say, 
''What can you expect of 
infantry?" 

I have in mind another in- 
terview with a prisoner which 
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r indioation of the 
the German front, 
daring the fight- 
Python, a village 
he slope running 
igh ridge beyond 
He and adjoining 
lolesmes. 

Is had foroed a 
d river and gained 
the lower part of 
hile the Germans 
the other part, 
as fall of French 
le dying of Span- 
%f some ahready 
owering in cellars, 
vegetables stored 
to stir oat for the 
fire whioh swept 
:heir refuges con- 
ibarded with gas 
ndreds of these 
pie were removed 
ire to a plaoe of 
many obstinately 
part, preferring to 
of dying in their 
irring the danger 

hese oellars of St 
ed by our men in 
f meroy, two (}er- 
were found living 
ih family. In due 
rispners were sent 
Divisional Head- 
interrogation. 
1 1 need not speak. 
Btohed little rat of 
ansport driver or 
f the sort. It is 
■ I wish to tell. 
I broad-shouldered 
jsiasi; jrrusBian, with an honest 
open f aoe. He wore the green- 
ish-grey uniform of the Oarde- 
J&ger. 

Now the Garde-J&ger are 
one of the oraok Gkrman rifle 



regiments. They are pioked 
men recruited from the forester 
class, many of them foresters, 
or sons of foresters, in the 
Boyal Prussian Domains. The 
regiment used to be stationed 
at Potsdam, and ever enjoyed 
the especial favours of William 
IL 

The prisoners' story was 
that, coming back from leave, 
they had failed to find their 
respective units, and after 
wandering about the place had 
taken refuge for the night in 
the cellar in St Python, where 
they were eventually discovered 
and captured. They had stayed 
in the cellar for six days. Ac- 
cording to their statement the 
civilians in the cellar had sup- 
plied them with food during 
this time. 

The whole story sounded 
rather improbable, so we sent 
the transport man outside and 
interrogated the rifleman more 
closely, alone. Asked why he 
had not come out of his cellar 
and joined the German troops, 
he replied that he could not, as 
the British were in the village. 
Why then, we persisted, had 
not the civilians come out? 
Because, was his embarrassed 
reply, there were German 
troops in the street outside. 

Then we put it straight to 
the man that he was a de- 
serter, and, after some denial, 
and shamefacedly, he admitted 
it. 

" Why did you desert? " we 
asked him, ^'and leave your 
comrades in the lurch?" 

'' I've been fighting for four 
years," was the man's sullen 
reply, '' and I'm sick of the war. 
I'm not going te fight any 
more I " 
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This was a Prussian Gaards- 
man, and a regolar soldier to 
bootl 

Many prisoners and German 
ex-soldiers with whom I 
talked in Q^rmany roundly 
declared that it was the tanks 
whioh gave us the superiority 
oyer the Germans in the field. 
The men simply wouldn't faee 
them. At the house of the 
Mayor of a village aoross the 
Rhine, near the extremity of 
the bridgehead zone, I met a 
German-American who, holi- 
day-making in Germany in the 
summer of 1914, was over- 
taken by the war and called 
up to his regiment. He was 
an arch-Hun of the shaven 
head and bulging brows type, 
bitter and hostile. About the 
origin of the war he was not 
interesting, ascribing the out- 
break to French plans of ag- 
gression against ''peaceful 
Germany." He was highly 
critioal of the policy of the Ger- 
man Government towards the 
United States, declaring that 
Germany has made nothing 
but mistakes. ''We always 
make mistakes," he added bit- 
terly. 

In his opinion it was the 
tanks that took the heart out 
of the German Army in the 
West. He declared that their 
moral eflTeet was tremendous, 
especially as the men knew 
that they had no adequate 
measures of defence against 
them. Despite all statements 
to the contrary, the German 
High Command was in oon- 
stemation at their appearance, 
because they knew that Ger- 
many had not the material to 
construct tanks of her own. 

Before leaving this aspect of 



the German collapse, let me 
lift the curtain for an instant 
and show you what a com- 
petent German writer narrates 
regarding the events leading 
up to Germany's final defeat 
in the West. In the December 
number of the 'Deutsche 
Bnndsohau ' Biohard Fester 
writes: — 

" The first spring offensive (of 1918) 
showed the heroes of three years' de- 
fensive battles to be at the heicht of 
their warlike efficiency. The Tosses, 
however, necessitated the despatch of 
drafts and reserves. A continuous 
offensive, as Foch was able to risk 
later on, was no longer possible. 
Already the pauses in our attacks 
gave rise to anxiety. When the 
third July offensive collapsed, be- 
cause the right flank of the wodge 
pushed forward across the Mame 
failed to withstand the anticipated 
French counter-stroke, and when, 
after August 8th, the general retreat 
set in, &e premonition of a cata- 
strophe flashed across all German 
minds. But still the old fighters of 
the Western front held their own. 
Some infantry regiments were re- 
duced to eighty men. The artillery 
and machine-Run companies vied with 
one another in their courage to the 
death. It was only, thanks to them, 
that the Western front, falling slowly 
back, was never broken through and 
rolled up. . . ." 

Begarding the German re* 
quest for an armisticCi the 
writer says: — 

''That Ludendorff submitted the 
request and put it through with the 
Kaiser, Hindenburg, Count Q^i^^i^g) 
Hintze, and Count Boedem appears 
certain. Until he has spoken, we are 
relegated to surmises regarding his 
motives. At the beginning of October 
the military situation was black. The 
powerful assault on Cambrai not only 
obliged our hard-pressed right wing 
to fall back to the Lys and the 
Scheldt, but also threatened our 
actual line of communications. A 
week later the peril was averted b^ 
the lasting resistance at Cambrai. 
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On October 2nd maybe the squeez- 
ing-out and capitulation of a part of 
the Western front had to be reckoned 
with. The tension would only be 
■laokened and a catastrophe averted 
by an armistice if the enemy accepted 
it immediately. In such cases, how- 
ever, the cessation of hostilities is 
usually the prelude to capitulation. 
The French army at Sedan only 
escaped annihilation by the cessation 
of hostilities before it laid down its 
arms. Was the situation at Cambrai 
so bad as to justify the desperate 
resolve to expose the Empire itself 
to the risk of catastrophe in order to 
save a portion of the army 1 Or did 
Ludenaarff anljf then become corudout 
qf the fact that he VHurio longer magter 
of the army^ and that a general eollap§e 
might be expected in the event of the 
breaking of our front at Cambrai f* 
(The italics are mine.) 

At what moment Ladendorff 
disoovered that th« German 
Army had got out of oontrol 
I am unable to say. By the 
time the Allies had broken 
the Hindenbnrg Line at the 
end of September 1918, how- 
eyer, the erosion of the Ger- 
man front in the field and at 



home was complete. The spirit 
of 1914 was dead and buried 
with the myriad corpses of 
those GNerman viotories whioh 
had brought Germany no 
nearer the end of the war. 
In order to paralyse the re- 
sistanoe of the Bnssians the 
German GoTemment deliber- 
ately encouraged fraternisa- 
tion between the German and 
Russian armies after the cessa- 
tion of hostilities, and thereby 
infected German troops with 
the poison of Bolshevism, whioh 
in due course these same troops 
carried with them to the 
Western front. The Bolshevik 
bacillus found a fertile culture 
awaiting it in the angry resent- 
ment both at home and in the 
field at the glaring injustice of 
the food distribution, and in tiie 
suspicion dawning to owtainty 
in the minds of the German 
people that for four years 
their Gk>yemment had kept 
them forcibly penned up in a 
fool's paradise; 



m. FOOD <'QBAF!riNG" AT HOHB AND IN THB FIBU>. 



When we crossed the Bel- 
gian frontier into Germany in 
the middle of December 1918, 
there were few outward signs 
of the shortage of food. In 
the rural distriots geese, ducks, 
poultry, and rabbits were to 
be seen at many of the farms, 
and in the little country towns 
decent meals at not too ex- 
tortionate prices (but about 50 
per cent higher than in peace 
time) were to be had. The 
peasants looked healthy enough 
and the children were plump 
and rosy. 

But a farmer I met at Hel- 



lenthal uttered a note of 
warning. 

<<In the country," he sud, 
'^ we manage all rights or any- 
way not too badly. The one 
gives the other of his super- 
fluity, and thus, by a system 
of barter, we receive sufficient 
of the necessities of life. But 
wait till you get te the Oross- 
Btadt ... to Cologne, for in- 
stance. It is in the cities that 
one finds the peer, and during 
the war, nrnn Qottt it is the 
poor who have gone hungry," 

In that one phrase, '<It is 
the poor who have gone 
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hangryi" the farmer of Hellen- 
thal sammed ap the etory of 
Qermany's fall. Throughout 
(Germany's fifty lean months, 
power or the full purse was 
the only passport to plenty. 
The high officers at home and 
offloials of State, the war 
profiteers, the food dealers, 
the farmers, the rioh embuaquA 
ate their bellies full. They 
had to pay their shot, but they 
did not need to go hungry. 
But the men whom the Qov- 
emment took for the army, the 
hundreds ^ thousands of volun- 
teers into the bargain, who ex- 
changed their oivilian jobs for 
the miserable pittance of the 
soldier, had to see^their families 
go hungry while" the stay-at- 
homes waxed fat. 

Members of the British 
Army of Occupation have 
made light of the alleged 
famine in Germany, because 
they are able to purchase a 
good meal at hotels and 
restaurants in the towns all 
through the occupied zone. 
But during the strictest period 
of rationing in England there 
were restaurants and clubs 
where you could get your cut 
oiF the joint ** and come again," 
as the saying is, and no ** damn 
nonsense " about meat-oards. 

The hotel "ramp" in Oer- 
many, as any intelligent Qer- 
man will tell you, was one of 
the scandals of the war. The 
hetris in the large cities are 
alleged to have made all kinds 
of contracts, for the most part 
olandestine, with the food 
traffickers to keep their estab- 
lishments supplied with food* 
The large oapital at the com* 
maud of most of these hotels 
enabled them easily tb outbid 



other less wealthy bidders. 
The Burgermeister of a village 
outside Cologne assured me 
that during the war gangs of 
thieves haunted the oountry- 
side stealing cattle, slaughter- 
ing them on the spot and 
cutting them up, to sell the 
carcasses to the large hotels 
in the cities. On two occa- 
sions, he said, he lost oxen in 
this way, finding only the 
horns, hoofs, and parts of the 
o&l lying in the fields the 
next morning. The Govern- 
ment was frequently and ur- 
gently appealed to to put a 
stop to this food trafficking 
by the hotels. Nothing was 
ever done. In many cases 
the GUrman Government's 
anxiety to keep up appear- 
ances (and hotds are a most 
important part of the national 
window - dressing) even out- 
weighed its haunting dread of 
public disturbances . . • what 
the Germans call die Furcht 
vor der Straaae. 

"Hardly has the war started,*' 
writes Dr Josef Hofmiller in the 
current number of the * Siiddeutsche 
Monatshef te,' a quarterly review pub- 
lished at Leipzig and Munich, " than 
the uncontrolled arrogance of the 
military supply offices drove prices 
senselessly and immeasurably up- 
ward. Money was thrown in hand- 
fuls out of the window, there was 
suddenly no question of cost, the 
streets were paved with gold. The 
'crooks' did not wait to be asked 
twice. There was a wild burst of 
money-making. There were perfect 
orgies of profiteering and usury. One 
* war company ' after the other sprang 
up, rented a big Berlin hotel, sat 
down in leather arm-chairs smoking 
Havana cigars, sent prices soaring 
up and ruined the market And 
public opinion was gi^ed. All Ger- 
many expected, all Germany would 
have rejMced, if at last a few dozen 
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gallows had been erected in a pablic 
place and a few dozen prominent 
profiteers strong np. NotDing hap- 
pened. Diyidends were ponred out 
until the board-room tables groaned, 
while the lower and middle classes 
sank into begeary. Orer night a 
race of war pronteers had sprung np, 
spending, swilling, thrusting them- 
selves forward everywhere bare- 
facedly and cynically in the theatres, 
the ctli6Bf the restaurants, the water- 
ing-places, but above all, in the 
Qovemment offices. . . . Every day 
one heard it said, ' If a man doesn't 

make money now, he's a f ooL' ^ 

Nine-tenths of the German people 

were fools ; but the rest sucked 

themselves as full as leeches. Every 
tii&e men came home on leave they 
saw that the conditions of life at 
home were far, far worse ; but that 
many people were far, far better off. 
Their luxuriousness cried aloud to 
Heaven, their dinners were costlier 
and more extravagant, their women's 
fashions smacked more than ever of 
the coootte^ their clothes (of pre-war 
cloth) were more expensive, their 
jewels more ostentatious. . . . Out 
there we conquer to death, here at 
home we at'e orgsnised to death. 
What has become of the immeasur- 
ably abilndant fruit crop of the last 
few years? A poor woman cannot 
buy more than a pound of fruit ex- 
cept at luxurious prices. But she 
must buy the filthy war jam and the 
filthy imitation honey in order that 
her children shall not starve and 
that a few more crooks may become 
millionaires." 

''I8 it not a taot/' hotly de- 
mands another writer in an 
article written in October 1918, 
but then anppreesed by the 
Censor — 

'* that since the introduction of meat- 
less weeks innumerable families of 
small officials in the large towns have 
suffered the bitterest want, while in 
the country and the small towns enor- 
mous quantities of meat have been 
consumed two or three times daily? 
... Is it not a fact that in innumer- 



able small towns people still eat 
what they like without ration cards f 
Is it not a fact that a roaring trade 
in ration cards goes on between 
country and town? Is it not a fact 
that bread and meat cards may be 
bought by the pound— the pound 
of paper, I mean — in regions where 
the cards have not been officially 
issued at all, or at any rate only for 
corrupt purposes? Is it not tnie 
that this corruption has eaten its 
way upwards to the food control 
centres and the municipal offices? 
Is not all this true ? Does an^ man 
dare dispute these facts? Nobody 
dares!" 

That a vast olandestine 
trade in food was carried on 
between rich people in the 
towns and the burmers I know 
to be true from my personal 
experience. A certain mess in 
CTologne was situated in the 
villa of a rich parvenu, who 
was alleged to have made a 
fortune out of profiteering in 
eggs during the war. The 
house in question was stacked 
with food of all kinds, and 
even a rococo oabinet in the 
drawing - room contained a 
caoh§ of StoUwerck's choco- 
late, which, although manu- 
factured in Cologne, is actu- 
ally unobtainable in the shops. 
l?he lady of the house had 
a wonderful organisation for 
obtaining food from farms 
for miles round Cologne. Ko 
doubt, with a view to protect- 
ing her own hoard of potatoes 
from possible inroads by the 
mess in question, she placed 
her organisation at the dis- 
posal of the Mess President 
She even went so far as to 
give precise details as to where 
individual farmers might be 



^ This appears to me to be the nearest colloquial rendering of the highly 
unparliamentary phrase employed in the original : *< dummes Luder."— V. W. 
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likely to oonoeal their beet 
potatoes. 

Dr Hotmiller, the writer 
already quoted, paeaes from 
the aboeea in Uie food sitiia- 
tion at home to a vigorous 
indiotment of the soandals at 
the Front. 

^^No word of ezeoration is 
too strong/' he avers, "for 
those who have on their oon* 
soienoe the destmotion of the 
spirit of August (t.e., of August 
1914) in the Army." 

He gives warning of a great 
awakening to be brought about 
by a flo^ of "war books/' 
-~"not the sentimental man- 
oeuvre novelettes of the penny- 
a-liners who have watohed the 
war through field-glasses/' but 
books in whieh " we shall hear 
something about the training 
of the men, the 'barrack- 
square tone' in the field, the 
non - promotion of the older 
soldiers, the one- year volun- 
teer system whioh puts half- 
boys in command of grown 
men, the feeding of the offl- 
oers and their men, military 
bureauoraoy, the distribution 
of Iron Crosses en maase to 
§mbu9quA, the beggarly pit- 
tances of some, the gigantic 
salaries of others, the sending 
home of food supplies, the 
pilfering of comforts and field 
post parcels, the field punish- 
ments, the * tragedy' of the 
Unes of communication, the 
battles for French and Bu- 
manian harlots, the non- 
utilisation of available weapons, 
the waste of money, the de- 
struction of food, the waste 
of man-power." 

The same review publishes, 
from a soldier who had been 
in the field since August 14, 



1914, a letter dated Charleroi, 
October 18, foretelling that, 
thanks to militarism, "de- 
spondency, lack of discipline, 
and sabotage " will soon make 
their appearance in the Oer- 
man Army. 

"You laugh!" the writer con- 
tinues, "but I will prove it to you. 
Think of the days ot the declaration 
of war ! What enthusiasm ! Think 
of our yictoriesl What was our 
reward? Doubly strict discipline, 
and private soldiers reckoned less 
than cattle. Any man preferred to 
be in the worst part of the line 
rather than in rest, because every- 
body knew that rest means drill, 
drill to the uttermost extreme. Take 
the officers. Not all, but two-thirds 
of them, started restaurants for them- 
selves which were nothing more than 
gVLZzlmg establishments. Bv requisi- 
tioning cattle they secured for tnem- 
selves the best food, whilst the soldier 
waited at table. The hotel-keeper 
started to keep pigs and poultry, 
and while the ' Herren,' as the officers 
were called, banqueted, the soldiers 
received such rations as were left 
over for them. White bread and 
rolls are only for the 'Herren.' 
Tifteen bakeries have already been 
erected for this purpose on the Lines 
of Communication. The poor at 
home are starving, while here the 
'Herren' live like fighting - cocks. 
As for the Lines of Communication, 
things are far worse. I could furnish 
you with evidence to show that every 
officer, every supply inspector, in fact, 
everyone who has anything to do with 
food, deserves to be shot immediately. 
The n^ery passes all limits. From 
genenu to corporal, I, and thousands 
of us, can give you the proofs." 

Did this letter stand alcne, 
it might be dismieeed ae the 
'^ grousing " of a discontented 
private soldier. But it does 
not stand alone. I have heard 
the same story many times 
from prisoners of war, have 
listened to fierce outbursts of 
denunciation by the men of 
their officers ''who sent the 
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•ddier's rations home to their As with meat, so with batter, 

own families," or aotaally even lard, ^ggc^ <uid floor. The only 

to food traffiokers and by offi- ezoepticm (the writer says) is 

oers of '' die Etappen-Herren " ration bread {Kammisa'Brad}. 

— the offioers employed on the '^I am aoqnainted with Di- 

Lines of Commnnioation. vinonal staffi/' he eontinnes, 

A German Army dootor, who ^' where ration bread is only 

is desoribed as having served known by hearsay, or only 

for forty months at the Front, appreciated if served as Uaok 

inoluding twenty-eight months bread (Ptimpemiekel) uiUx 

in the West, in the ooorse of dinner: in other words, Di- 

a study of the oaoses of the visional staffs where rolls and 

German oellapse, devotes oon- white bread of the whitest 

siderable spaoe to a detailed flonr are served five times a 

aooonnt of the food scandals day — that same white bread 

in the field. His article, which which the troops can only 

is entitled ''The Cmmbling of obtain by direct order of the 

the Front," is contributed to medical officer to the InUmr 

that South German quarterly, dantur, and thmi only in in- 

the ' Suddeutsohe Monatshef te,' sufficient quantities." 

from which I have already The good tare found at the 

quoted. tables of Divisional staffis in 

He describes the Qerman the Gtorman Army is attri- 
system, by which the so-called buted to ''little dodges/' such 
JDjtnstons-iii^sndantiir, or sup- as the award of the bon Cross 
ply centre for the troops, is (First Class) to the InUndani 
located at Divisional Head* "for good services in main- 
quarters. The DMsiona ' In- taining the fighting oapacity 
t$ndant has charge of the of the troops by tireless devo- 
distribution of the rations, but tion to the work of supply." 
also looks after the canteens The award, the writer argues, 
and generally administers the can only be based on one of 
extra supplies which units may two possibilities : either the 
purchase either to improve troops were splendidly fed, in 
their fare or to add to their whieh case the Divisional staff 
personal comfort. In other were even better supplied; or 
words, the Dwinons-Intendant the troops were not splendidly 
appears to combine in himself fed, in which case the staff 
the functions of the Senior oertainly were. There is no 
Supply Officer and the officer in third possibility, for if both 
charge of the Soldiers' Club and troops and staff were moder- 
Canteen in a British Division, ately fed, or if the troops 

The writer accepts it as had been splendidly, the staff 

more or less inevitable that, moderately, fed, the award 

in the distribution of meat, would not have been made, 

the Divisional staff should get The writer cites the case of 

the best "cuts," also that any a Divisional Intendant receiv- 

surplus meat left over after ing the Iron Cross (First Cflass) 

distribution should make its when the Division had come 

way to the same destination, back to rest after severe 
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fighting, in whioh the wretohed 
ration arrangements and the 
obvioos inoompetenoe of the 
InUndcmt had oansed great 
bittemess among the troops. 
The deooration was oonfenred 
in the f aoe of oomplaints abont 
the ration arrangements reaoh- 
ing the Division dailj from 
battalion oommianders and doo- 
tors. The writer regards it 
as sjmptomatio of the apathj 
of the army towards a uni- 
versal soandal that the glar- 
ing injustioe of this partioolar 
award evoked no protest. 

The writer prooeeds to give 
further instanoes of what he 
oalls ''demonstrably illegal, 
oriminal aots designed to 
farther loxorioas living." 
Daring an attaok delivered bj 
the Corps with whioh his regi- 
ment was serving, large stocks 
of good olaret in bottles were 
oaptnred bj the battalion to 
whioh he was attached. The 
battalion, bdieving thej had 
a perfeot right to the wine, 
carried it baok with them to 
their rest billets after the 
battle. Shortly afterwards the 
Oorps ordered the wine — or 
what was left of it — to be 
handed in, on the grounds that, 
as all battalions had not been 
luokj enough to make such a 
good haul, the wine was to be 
equally divided amongst all 
units in the Oorps. 

The good claret was handed 
in, and the wine ultimately 
served out to the original cap- 
tors as their share of the spoil 
proved to be an indifferent vin- 
tage and only a little of that. 



''Two years and a quarter 
later," the doctor goes on to 
say, " I noticed in the mess of 
a field ambulance which had be- 
longed to the Corps at the time 
of the incident I have narrated, 
a bottle of this very claret. 
It was provided by the O.C. of 
the ambulance, who at the 
period referred to had been in 
oharge of the supply services 
(Wirtachafiabetriebe) of the 
Corps. In reply to my inquiry, 
the officer in question said he had 
bought the wine at the Corps 
Headquarters' mess as part of 
the supply oaptnred by my bat- 
talion. Comment is needless." 

Whilst attached to a casualty 
clearing station, the writer 
lived in a house where a num- 
ber of N.C.O.'s attached to a 
Divisional Headquarters estab- 
lished in the place were bil- 
leted. The contrast between 
their fare and his, he says, was 
as a nobleman's to a work- 
man's. While at the hospital 
mess only artificial milk and 
imitation coffee were served, 
the Divisional staff were get- 
ting real coffee and cream 
daily. This was at a time 
when the doctors were fighting 
desperately to get the neces- 
sary milk for patients seriously 
ill with kidney disease. 

At the time of the spring 
offensive of 1918 a certain unit 
came out to rest after three 
weeks' hard fighting. The 
food was very bad, and both 
officers and men gladly con- 
sumed the flesh of dead horses.^ 
The writer gives the menu of 
a dinner served during this 



1 Daring our advance from the Canal da Nord to Manbenge we had an 
infallible method for telling whether the horMS lying dead on the roads were 
Britbh or German. The German hor«es--f.e., the horses killed whilst the 
position was still in German hands— had almost invariably the flesh of the rnmp 
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time at the mess of the inspeo- 
tor of a ^'Oorps slaughter 
oolumn," to whidi two of his 
brother offioere were inyited. 
The fare provided ooneisted of : 
beefsteak, saaoe tartare; oz 
tongue aax l^games; buffet 
f roid ; oheese straws. Bottled 
beer was served with the meal, 
and everybody got as maoh to 
eat and drink as he wished; 
in f aot, one of the two gnests, 
''an extraordinarily large eater, 
was unable to eat anything 
even at dinner on the following 
evening/' Hospitality reached 
its zenith at the oonolusion of 
this Gargantuan repast with 
the present to every offioer of 
three ''large pieces of baoon fat" 
and several blood sausages. 

The ''heavy eater'' had to 
pay the penalty for his incau- 
tious boastings about this crgie 
of feed. He was promptly sent 
by his CO. to the giver of the 
feast with a polite request of 
a present of meat f er the mess. 
He brought back in triumph 
26 lbs. of fresh meat and stated 
he could have had more if he 
had wanted it. 

"Where," asks the writer of 
the article shrewdly, "did the 
cheese straws at the feast come 
from ? From the Corps bakery 
column in exchange for meat. 
Whence the beer? From the 
supply office against similar 
compensation. But where did 
the enormous supply of meat 
come from?" 

That the writer declares is 
the surplus resulting from the 
(General Army system of allot- 



ting to each Corps slaughter 
column a number of head of 
live oxen in aocordanoe with 
the daily ration strength. 
Naturally, distribution on these 
lines cannot be exact There 
must always be 'something 
over, and once the oxen have 
been slaughtered, the meat 
cannot be kept. That the best 
portions of the meat are in- 
variably to be found among 
this surplus can hardly, the 
writer says, be ascribed to 
chance. 

What must strike the Anglo- 
Saxon observer about all these 
comments on the German food 
distribution at home and in 
the field is their intense bitter- 
ness. To some people it may 
appear far-fetched to attribute 
the crumbling of the G^erman 
Front to as relatively an un- 
important thing, acoording to 
British or American ideas, as 
the distribution of food. But 
in Germany throughout the 
war the food question has been 
the all-important issue domi- 
nating everything, even ques- 
tions of strategy. One must 
lukve been hungry to appreciate 
the tremendous importance of 
food, and under stress of war 
conditions few of us have actu- 
ally known physical want. 

To the German oiviliaa, 
under the growing pinch of the 
Allied blockade, the food ques- 
tion became the main issue of 
existence. The rich fought for 
their comfort, the poor for their 
children. Class hatred was 



■lioed away. The peasants told us that it was a common thing to see German 
soldiers precipitate themselves on the bodies of horses while &e flesh was jet 
warm, almost before the smoke of the shell that killed them had blown away. 
Near Qui4vy I saw a transport horse thns mutilated, with the driver dead on its 
back, his feet still in the stirrups. —V. W. 
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fanned, now animorities sprang 
np (the fend between town and 
•onntry is a ohapter by itself)^ 
old friendships were severed, 
the very foundations of sooietj 
were shaken, in the soramble 
after the next meal. 

Handled wisely, demooratio- 
ally, the situation was difficult 
•neugh to oepe with, but inter- 



woven as it was with the whole 
meshwork of the Gterman bu- 
reauoratio system and eompli- 
oated by the Qovernment's 
'* dread of the street/' the food 
shortage in Germany finally 
ranked seoend only to the 
Allies' foroe ef arms as the 
decisive factor in the Gterman 
defeat 



IV. THS HOODWINEINQ OF THB QEBMAN FBOPLB. 



Just as the G(erman Govern- 
ment at home made no move 
until it was too late to adjust 
tilie form of Government to 
modem democratic ideas, so the 
G(erman military authorities 
continued to maintain in the 
midst of the levelling influences 
of the world war (nowhere 
more in evidence than on the 
Western Front) the cast-iron 
framework of the military 
system. The censorship, cover- 
ing all fields of thought, ruled 
out discQSsion of any kind. 
The safety-valve of the press 
was sealed up. The people on 
the one side knew nothing of 
the real state of affairs. The 
Ghivemment, on the other, was 
utterly out of touch with the 
ourrent drift of public opinion. 

Of the hoodwinking of the 
army in the field as of the 
public at home by the Govern- 
ment, the army doctor, from 
whose article I have already 
reproduced some passages, has 
something to say : — 

** Howeyer despairiog the battle re- 
ports sent Id," he says, " they almost 
alwajs eraporated en nmte^ or at the 
most died away by the time they 



had reached Divisional Headquarters. 
The Divisional staff was always far 
too prone to attribute them to per- 
sonal embarrassment or even cowar- 
dice. It is not to be wondered at 
that, often enough, the troops are 
convinced that considerations of a 
highly personal nature are respon- 
sible for hardening the incurable 
egoism of their leaders. That the 
Supreme Command — aye, even the 
Imperial Government itself— -so often 
loses all sense of proportion and 
sacrifices so many lives in useless 
operations, is due to the tendency 
to suppress or to colour reports in 
quarters most qualified to keep 
General Headquarters accurately and 
impartially informed. . . . Again 
and again public opinion has been 
led astray by its creator the Press, 
: ndered irresponsible by censorship; 
again and again the fighting troops 
have been led astray by orders and 
secret orders, by speeches and every 
imagioable form of propaganda, in a 
degree which has aroused the deep- 
est astonishment of every intelligent 
human beinff. Yerdun and the 
Somme, the U-boat war and the 
< Kaiser Battle,' ^ are eloquent wit- 
nesses for the truth of my allegation. 
The confusion of the power of judg- 
ment with pessimism, d^faitwme^ and 
want of patriotism (VcUerlancUlong- 
keit% ana of lack of judgment with 
optimism, conviction, and patriotism, 
which have been wildly indulged in 
at home and in the field, has made 
itself bitterly felt" 



1 The name given by official Germany to the German offensive of March 1918. 
* Cf. the Kaiser's reference to the Social Democrats as ** vaterlandslose 
Gesellen "—fellows without a fatherland. 
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Thu both at home and in 
the field the soil was thor- 
onghlj well prepared for the 
seede of revolation and an- 
arohy. The German Inde- 
pendent Sooialists on the one 
side, the Allied propaganda on 
the other, worked for the dis- 
integration of the German 
front in the West with differ- 
ent means. If not the aetnal 
theory of Bolshevism, then at 
least ideas borrowed from the 
Bolshevists — or, more proper- 
ly, from the speotaole of the 
Bolshevised Bassian armj — 
were imported to the Western 
front by the treops trans- 
ferred thither from the East. 
Bat the German Sooialist 
minority had long been work- 
ing on disoontented spirits at 
home and in the field. As far 
baok as 1915 a pamphlet pro- 
testing against a seoond winter 
campaign was widely oiron- 
lated. It declared the state- 
ment that the enemy did not 
want peaoe to be ''an anda- 
oions lie." Another pamphlet, 
entitled 'Piotnres without 
Words,' showed Bosa Luxem- 
bonrg and Clara Zetkin, the 
well-known German Extrem- 
ists, in jail; and Soheidemanu, 
David, Ebert, %nd Sohopflin, 
the Majority Sooialists, as 
gaests at the Kaiser's Head- 
qnarters. 

Biohard Fester, who quotes 
from these pamphlets in the 
'Deatsohe Bandsohan,' dedares 
that the Bassian Bevolation 
gave the agitation of the In- 
dependent Sooialists a new 
direotion. He regards the 
Basso-German fraternisation 
in the spring of 1917 as an 
unintelligible mistake of the 
Gterman Supreme Command. 



"The first rapproehemeiU^ started 
by the officers and taken up by the 
men, was intended to paralyse Uie 
war zeal of the Bassian Bevolntion- 
arj Qovernment by increasing the 
*war weariness' of the Bossian 
Army. Bat at the next fraternisa- 
tion m December 1917, after Bossia's 
second defeat, Bolshevik peace pro- 
paganda had already to he gnanied 
ag^st With anuized eyes our 
soldierB saw an army which had 
become leaderless overnight The 
treatment of the officers, stripped of 
their badges of rank and mishandled 
by their men, gave an idea of the 
power of the masses. A workmen's 
strike was a familiar thing. A 
strike of soldiers was something new, 
expressing for the fii^t time the idea 
that the man employed on the 
modem war maehine is also only 
a workman. Even though the dis- 
cipline of the German Anny showed 
no outward siffns of slackening, an 
internal transformation took place. 
. . . The reinforcements sent to the 
Western front brought a new miiit 
back with them to Qermany and the 
West" 

I should mention here that 
in their peaoe propaganda 
among the troops the Inde- 
pendent Sooialists appear to 
have made extensive use of a 
story, seemingly based on a 
statement published bj a oer- 
tain Professor von Sohultze- 
Qavernitz, to the effeot that 
in 1916 Great Britain made 
an offer of peaoe to Oermany 
whioh was rejected. This re- 
port was widely believed among 
Gkrman soldiers at the Front. 
A workman, writing from the 
field on Ooteber 30, 1918, to 
a friend in (Germany, says: — 

<*. . . It is high time we had 
peace and were free. America wants 
nothing from us: she is willing to 
conclude peace with the peoj^e, and 
only the Kaiser, Hindenbnxg, and 
Ludendorff stand in the way. . . . 
Why was peace not concluded in 
1916 f England offered Qermany 
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peace, bat tlie S^aiser and his Gov- 
emment would not have it, and the 
people were told nothing about it. 
jSverything remains aa it was. The 
Junkers and the militarists will not 
give up hope. They want to drive 
the wnole nation to destruction 
and starvation. What will happen 
in the spring? We have nothmg 
worth living for. The enemy is 
overcoming us, for the odds against 
OS are too great for any further 
resistance to be made. By the 
■prinff we shall certainly be- forced 
to mjOLC an unconditional surrender." 

The Independent SocialiatB 

made great play in their 

pamphlets with the fable that 

the revolntion in Gkrmany 

would be ineyitably followed 

by revolutions in the oountries 

of the Entente. A pamphlet 

issued in the summer of 1917, 

ostensibly by German prisoners 

of war interned in Switzerland, 

addressed to their ^'oomrades 

at the Front and brethren in 

tiniform/' prophesied : *'Onthe 

day on whioh the Berlin Tsar 

faUs we shall be as muoh loved 

in Paris and London, New 

York and Bome, as the Bussian 

workmen and soldiers are loved 

in Germany to-day.'' That 

the enemy will tear Germany 

to pieoes is deolared to be 

an idle story. *'We need not 

fear a Polish or an Alsatian 

plebisoite it the Junker regime 

falls and these fellow-oitizens 

of ours are free and oontented." 

''Faced with the German Be- 
public," runs another brochure, an 
app^ sent out in January 1918 to 
aU workmen to support the general 
strike, ''the Western States, now 
menaced by our absolutism and im- 
periidism, will be forced by the work- 
men of theee countries to lay down 
their arms immediately. The revolu- 
tion of the iNToletanat in Qermany 
signifies the revolution of the working 
t throughout the world.** 



Biohard Fester, who gives 
extraots from these pamphlets 
in the 'Deutsohe Bundsohau/ 
rightly says that these fly- 
leaves, ohronologioally ar- 
ranged, tell the whole story 
of the German revolution. 

The leadership of the strike 
movement of January 1918, 
whioh was speedily suppressed, 
was, he observes, wholly in the 
hands of the Independent 8o- 
oialistB. A strike manifesto, 
issued at this time, said: — 

'* Above all things, see that the 
news of the genersd strike reaches the 
trenches at the Front, and finds a 
mighty echo, that men on leave 
everywhere make common cause with 
the strikers, visit the strikers' meet- 
ings, and take part in the street 
demonstrations." 

"Comrades, awake!" begins a 
pamphlet intended for circulation at 
the Front ^ and along the Lines of 
Communication — " the ofilcers have 
good and abundant food, elegant 
quarters, clothing, and footwear, and 
in addition, high pay, with allow- 
ances and privileges of every kind. 
We private soldiers and N.CO.'s are 
miserably paid, shamefully fed and 
clothed, and live for the most part in 
wretched quarters. Equal pay, equal 
food, and the war would long since 
have been a memory." 

This incitement to olass war 
between officers and men 
(whioh, by the way, is a leaf 
lifted almost bodily from the 
book of Bolshevism) met with 
no immediate response at the 
Front, as the good moral of the 
Gtorman Army in the oflbnsive 
of March seemed to show. But 
this and similar pamphlets 
undoubtedly left behind a de- 
dded impression, enormously 
deepened by the skilful pro- 
paganda of the Allies, as was 
revealed by the disorderly 
scenes, the killing of officers, 
and the destruction of military 
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effeots whioh marked the Qer- 
man retreat in the following 
antumn. 

The unerring genioe direct- 
ing the Allied, eepeoiallj the 
British, propaganda, is frankly 
admitted bj the Germans. 

''The only Prince the mass of the 
people trust)" writes Professor Coss- 
msnn in a powerful article, entitled 
' Coliapee,' in the ' SUddeutsche Mo- 
natshefte/ "is Prince Lichnowsky. 
the only nobleman they believe Lora 
Northdiffe. . • • Like the politidans, 



the industrialists^ the sdiools, and the 
whole of the German world of learn- 
ing have utterly failed in the work of 
' explaining the war ' (Auf klarung) to 
our people. While the war was still 
on, aleading German publishing houae 
demanded that the editor of a series of 
editions for schoob of French authors 
should cut out all 'anti- German' 
passages. Thus even in the childrNi 
a false picture of the feeling existing 
against us in France was Mduloualj 
implanted. . . . We waited for tlM 
man of note who was to take charge 
of the work of propaganda amon^ 
our people. We found him in Lord 
Northcfiffe." 



y. THB APATHY OF DBSPAIB. 



The zones ooonpied by the 
Allies in Qermany are shut 
off from the Empire outside. 
Therefore I am prepared to 
believe that impressions gath- 
ered on the Bhine maj not be 
representative of the situation 
elsewhere in Germany. Bat 
the Berlin papers still oome 
to Cologne, and I have searohed 
them in vain for indioations of 
suoh a revolutionary spirit, 
say, as vibrates through the 
gazettes and broadsides of the 
Frenoh Bevolution. Bather 
the longing for the restora- 
tion of order, the yearning for 
reoonstruotien, are revealed in 
the tone of the Berlin press. 

As for the oooupied terri- 
tory, I find it impossible to 
imagine anything less like a 
land in the throes of revolu- 
tion than this fair province 
of the Bhine. Far from there 
being any outward signs of 
Bolshevism, Bolshevism is the 
universal bogey. The inhabit- 
ants in town and country have 
got over their terrors of ^' re- 
prisals" by the Allied troops, 
and appear to be actually en- 



joying the peace and quiet 
which the presence of the 
Allied forces procures them. 

As far as I am qualified to 
judge from a long aoquunt- 
ance with Germany and the 
German people, the German 
revolution is not a living force. 
If revolt had been in the Uood 
of this, the most docile, the 
most characterless of peoples, 
it would have risen up ere 
this against kings and tyrants. 
The Emperor's throne was 
toppled over, and the thrones 
of his brother monarchs in 
Federal Germany followed suit, 
because this was the only 
means by which the mass of 
the German population hoped 
that they might end the war. 
Matters had reached such an 
unbearable pitch that the offer 
of a crust ef bread, coupled 
with speoious promises about 
the imminence of revolution in 
the Allied countries, sulBoed to 
sway the mob te any violent 
act calculated to procure them 
alleviation. 

The seeds of revolt were 
planted by the sheer inepti- 
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tiid« of th* O^mftn Gkivtm- 
fllMt The tidftl WAVe wMoh 
atde feitoh a etoan swMp of 
the G^erman prinoea mnied tip 
to their thrones the agitators 
who had used the blunders of 
the Empeirer and his adyisers 
to eompass their awn ends. 
Bat the prevailiitg spirit in 
Germanj is not revolution. 
It is weariness^ It takes the 
form ef dull apathj in Sene, 
black despair in othets. 

The eharaeter of the German 
people has net ohanged. The 
Lord High Panjandram has 
gane; bat his mandarins, the 
ieamUntum, remain. Save for 
oooasional aots of violenoe, 
prineipally due te the un- 
imaginable f ellj of the revolu- 
tionary sealets in opening the 
jails in the first rush of (Ger- 
many's new -bom liberty, life 
proceeds on the old lines. 
Taxes are paid regularly, 
policemen continue to bully 
the crowd, long queues of 
people, ox -like in their un- 
complaining patience, f«rm up 
in fJl docility, whether it is 
to buy a stamp at the post- 
oAice or book a seat for the 
opera. 

The German was wont to 
fawn and grovel before the 
military. In the ocoupied ter- 
ritoiy he does so stUl, with 
the difforenoe that the soldier 
now wears khaki instead of 
field-grey. When in a rural 
district an officer reported to 
the Burgermeister that a man 
had ignored the British order 
that German civilian males 
should take their hats off to 
British officers, that worthy 
promptly told the complainant 
that he ought to have knocked 

YOIi. OCY. — MO. MOOXUL 



the otfender's hat off (den But 
herUnt§rboxen) (sio) ! 

That attitude, so wholly 
representative of the relations 
between officialdom and people 
in monarchical Germany, does 
not encourage the belief that 
any great change has taken 
place in the national mind. 

Take this advertisement, 
culled from a recent number 
ef the ^Yossische Zeitung,' 
published in '< revolutionary '' 
Berlin : — 

<<For Princes, Cdunts, the highest 

officials, large landed propri- 

etors, high officers (iticlaaing 

those disabled in the war), also 

for other gentlemen belonging 

to the most eidnsive circles 

of society, of every age and 

religion. 

"Distin^ished Spouses Can 

Be Obtained thronsh Fran 

Martin, 216, KnrfUrsteii- 

damm." 

That advertisement, with 
its truly Prussian mixture of 
vulgarity and snobbishness, 
6maoks far too much of the 
old Germany tor me to believe 
that the Gbrman revolution 
is a real thing. 

No, the Gkrman people is 
waiting for a lead, no matter 
in what direction, so long as 
it restores to them that peace 
and prosperity they so reck- 
lessly squandered. People may 
try to inake our flesh creep with 
stories of the secret organisa- 
tion of the Gtorman Army, but 
while no measure of precaution 
should be neglected by the 
Allies, I firmly believe there is 
not an ounoe of fight left in 
the German people. 

The note of many of the 
press comments is Mie of un- 
disguised despair. 

2l 
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''We are wholly in the hands of 
our foes," writes Professor Gossmann, 
in his article 'Collapse.' "If they 
do not famish ns witn raw materialsi 
hundreds of thousands of textUe 
workers will be thrown oat of em- 
ployment as soon as the mUitary 
stocks are ased ap. Handreds of 
thousands in the iron industry will 
be out of work if the Lorraine ore is 
taken away from us, and the import 
of Swedish ore stopped. Hundreds 
of thousands in the chemical industry 
will lose their employment, because 
in Japan^ Ameru^ and England 
chemiod industries have arisen and 
captured a part of the world trade. 
Provided that it is permitted and we 
are not called upon to perform menial 
services as slaves in the war zones, 
we therefore anticipate emigration 
en mcuse in a volume, and under 
conditions unfavourable for Ger- 
manism {Deutichttun) such as we 
have never experienced." 

The Professor sums up the 
▼iew8 of ''many Germans" bj 
saying that they regard the 
German people as not only 
inoapable of existenoe, bat also 
unworthy of ezistenoe. 

"They declare that a race which 
behaved as non-combatant Germany 
behind the Front behaved deserves to 
go under. Everything for which our 
people was renowned, stability, 
loyalty, it lacks. Its enthusiasm is 
only a flash in the pan. They point 
to the French in the territory occupied 
by the Germans, on whose lips never 
a word of repining was heara ; to the 
Italians, who, after the greatest de- 
feat in their history in the previous 
year, did not dream for an instant of 
peace or the renunciation of their 
war aims ; to the Belgians, the Ser- 
bians, the Montenegrins, who, even 
after the whole of their territory had 
been conquered, were not willing to 
make a separate peace. Never before 
has a nation cast its weapons from it, 
never before had a nation Uurown 
over its leaders and begged for mercy 
as the (Germans did." 

The writer admits that the 



above sentimeiits probably oor- 
reotly sum up the impression 
prodaoed abroad by theGerman 
ooUapse. 

<< During the war," he continues, 
"the hate which surrounded us at 
the ouU>ieyc gave place to admira- 
ti<m for our militai^ adiievements» 
mingled with contempt for our polit- 
ical actions, but at the Bevolution 
these sentiments were replaced by 
a feeling of undisguised disgust. 
In the eyes of the Enslish, any one 
who at such a moment levels accusa- 
tions against his fellow-countrymen 
is no gentleman. Such things as 
the fawning on prisoners or the 
threat that Bolshevism will spread 
to England produces <mly the silenos 
of unmixed contempt" 

In oonolnsion, let me quote 
the Foreword to Professor 
Cossmann's article: — 

" Onr first greeting after the 
oellapse is to those who fonght 
for as, who on sea and land and 
in the air stood firm against 
the superiority of the whole 
world, and to those who lan- 
guish in enemy oaptiyity. 

''It was all in vain. 

"But the lowest form of 
gratitude is that measured by 
suooess. Let us measure ours 
by their superhuman and 
unparalleled sufferings and 
achievements. 

"Let the first duty of us 
who live to-day and of our 
ohildren be to do all we oan 
for those who took part in 
the war and those they have 
left behind them. 

"Beoause all is lost, every- 
thing must be built up afresh, 
German honour as well. Let 
honour's first duty be to 
give thanks to German 
heroes I " 

Valbhtime Whxiaus. 
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COASTWISE LIGHTS. 

< The onnniDg tearohlightB haunt the midnight akies, 
Where chainB of emerald balls of fire rise, 
To mingle with the spark of bursting shells — 
High in the darkness where the bomber dwells ! 

We know the meaning of the sadden glare 
Of dazzling light which blossoms in the air : 
For us the green and scarlet rockets blaze 
And whisper nrgent seorets through the haze." 

^The Night Raid. 



Fbom the aerodrome at 
DaokerqQe five Short Bight- 
bombing maehines were oper- 
ating. These were large 
single -engined maohines with 
a very long streteh of wings, 
and, apart from the Handley- 
Pages, were the biggest ma- 
ohines in nse on the Western 
Front, and oarried the heaviest 
weight of bombs. 

While the Handley - Pages 
were getting ready, these Short 
maohmes, with their ten won- 
derfnlly skilled pilots and 
gunlayers, slipped off onesten- 
tationsly into the dark to 
Bmges and Zeebmgge, night 
after night, and would oome 
baok to the dark aerodrome 
and land qnietly, about two 
and a half hours afterwards, 
with their bomb raoks empty. 

We would crowd round 
curiously, eager to leani what 
was to face us when we 
started raiding on the bigger 
maohines. 

The airmen said little as 
they removed their helmets 



and coats, er drank coffee in 
preparation for another raid 
the same night. 

*' Bruges is getting a bit 
hot. Qood many flaming 
onions to-night. Seem to be 
more searchlights I " was the 
kind of comment made. 

These airmen continued their 
raids, a little disdainful of the 
fuss and excitement about the 
Handley-Pages. They realised 
that they were doiug the job, 
and that four bombs dropped 
are better than fourteen about 
to be dropped. 

When the larger maohines 
were ready to go, it was de- 
cided that they should operate 
from another aerodrome near 
the coast in order that our own 
aerodrome might be left dear 
for the Shorts. 

I was not allowed to go on 
the first raid, as my pilot's 
machine was not in action, so 
I drove down to the aero- 
drome at dusk to act as an 
assistant ground officer. The 
machines were ready in a 
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oomer, and were to prooeed to 
Ostend. 

Night feU. The engines 
roared. One after the other the 
maohines swept np and blotted 
oat the stars in their passage. 
The noise of the engines died 
awaj, and the uneasy night 
was left nndistorbed. 

I climbed over the sand- 
danes on to the beaoh, anid 
stood looking north - east to- 
wards the lines. Far away I 
oonld see many a sign of the 
restless aetivity of the war-time 
night. Flash snooeeded flash 
on the horizon, some doll and 
red, s#me brilliant and white. 
Here and there I oonld see 
the faint, almost invisible, anfti 
of a searohlight waving evilly 
across the sky. Then I woiild 
see very slowly. Very deliber- 
ately, a row of "green balls/' 
like a string of laminons jade 
beads, rise dp from the ground 
and olimb np, np, np, into the 
darkness, begin to bend over 
like i tall oVerbnrdened flower, 
and vanish one by oiie. An- 
other striiig wonld f oUoW then&i 
appareiitly on an irregiilar 
oarve. Thongh fnlly twenty^' 
five miles aWay, they had all 
the hard glittef of jewels^ 
and Were very Inminons and 
beantifiiL 

As I stood watohing this 
strange allaring sight, there 
Were two deafening nneii- 
peoted reports behii^ ttk^*^ 
the most vioions nrgetit 
noiseH I have eter heard. I 
filing myself flat oil the sand, 
faee downwitrdsi *rnis thrown 
out. Bdport after report fol-^ 
lo^ed, oaoh #116 drawing 
nMrer to mo. I b^li t4 
dig, in mj desire to bo ai 



little higher than the ground 
as possible. I wished that I 
Were a razor - shelL I felt 
oonvinoed that the next bomb 
wotild be on my back. At 
last the snocession of awfnl 
crashes stopped. I lay still, 
my month dry with fear, 
waiting for the fall of a 
"hang-np'' — the most unre- 
liable bomb Of all. 

However, no there explosions 
shook the ground, and the 
noise of the French anti-air- 
eraft batteries broke the 
silence of the night instead. 
I stood up and ran back 
to the aerodrome, stumbling 
across the sand-dunes and the 
tufts of dry grass. Iti the 
glbott on xay right I oould 
sM the black oolufiiiiB d 
smoke which toweir above tbe 
grottnd, recording the positiott 
of the Mplesicns. 

Wheci I reached a deM 
ditch, I waited a little. I 
did not want to (ffose the 
flat expanse of the aerodromi 
without feelinff surs thlit tbe 
danger was M over. I had 
the same lingering desire to 
remain near safety thai yau 
feel whMi playing "musioal 
chairs" Md you are aett a 
vacalit seat. 

I saw a Fi^ndi aarin^ 
with the fear of death hi 
his face, oondng towMds mo. 
He had probably been in the 
ditch. (Luoky felloirl) 

<<What was it? Did yon 
hoar?" he said. ^'Not nice, 
trasitt" 

He wae evMently delighted 
to see somebody^ He Waited 
the moral support of a 
companion «^anotiMir terrifled 
htonsia bohttg. I felt tlM 
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•ame, uul wm glad to «•• 
him. H« looked so terrified 
ihat it auula mt te^l I must 
not appear to be in the same 
eaadition. 

So I replied airily*^ 

'«OhI KoiataUaieef But 
nek very near. Net dangw- 
one, 70a knew I" [M7 heart 
had hardlj thea left my 
throat] ^Vm going baok to 
the hangare 1 '' 

He widked with me. Majbe 
he felt that I weald be some 
•ort of eoYor if any more 
bombs were dropped. I felt 
the same. 

Thereafter the whole night 
was full ot hidden mysteries. 
In the direction of Calais, 
tracer shells, like onrnng hot 
ooals, mored throngh the sky 
oontinnonsly . The air was full 
of the hnm of engines. There 
was a talk of Zeppelins. Bvery- 
thing was nnoertain. 

ThMi one by one the 
machines returned and landed 
with dauling flares blazing 
away beneath their wing tips. 

Before dawn we drore back 
to onr own aerodrome, and 
went to bed. 

Oar machine was ready for 
the n^t raid, and we were 
detailed to go to Ghent. 

In order to save repetition I 
will describe the fret raid, and 
inclcMle in it other incidents 
which happened daring subse- 
quent night trips. 

I wish to draw the cmtrast 
between the first few flights, 
whuk we made mistakes, and 
had to find oat everything by 
doing it— and the later ^ps, 
when we had evolved a better 
scheme of attack, and, know- 
ing what to CKpeot, eoantered 



each move of opposition before 
it came, almost as in a game of 
chess. So in this chapter I 
will give a composite desorip* 
tion of earlier raids, and in my 
nest chapter give a detailed 
acoonnt of a cold determined 
attack on a highly-fortified 
objective of whose defences we 
had gained experiMice. 

The machines are lined up 
on the seaward aerodrome. I 
have my oellaloid map -case 
with its coastwise map on one 
side, and on the other the more 
detailed map of the district 
round the awodrome idiich we 
are to bomb. 

I climb into my seat and sit 
beeide the pilot. The door is 
slammed behind us. The pilot 
blows a whistle, and the oboofcs 
are pulled away from the 
wheels. With our engines run- 
ning gently on either side we 
await the order to leave. Then, 
half a mile in front of us, we 
see the wide slow flash of a 
bomb. Another follows it a 
short time after^ and then 
another. Each is nearer to us, 
and I can hear the crash of 
the explosions. 

<' Bombs I '* I say to the pilot. 
'' I don't like this I Bit rotten 
being bombed before we leave 
the ground 1" 

As the last bomb flashes in 
front of us we receive the order 
to start away. On go the 
engines with a roar, and we 
move across the grass. The 
nose drops down slightly as the 
tail leaves the ground and we 
begin to assume flying position. 
It is very unpleasant rushing 
aoross the dim aerodrome like 
this, not knowing when a bomb 
is going to burst on you or 
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near yon, and oonBoiooa of the 
fact that somewhere in the 
darkness above is a Qerman 
aeroplane, perhaps waiting for 
yon. 

Suddenly there is a jerk at 
my head, and my invalaable 
far-lined mask-goggles have 
vanished, being snatohed away 
by the rash of air. This means 
that I shall have no goggles to 
wear daring the whole raid. 

The nose shoots np into the 
air, and with a vibrant beat 
from the engines we mount 
into the star - bestrewn sky, 
and turn out ever the sand- 
danes towards the sea. We 
move away from the aero- 
drome at ence, and the oooa- 
sional red flashings of burst- 
ing bombs show us that we 
are wise. 

Dunkerque passes on our 
starboard side. Its defenoes 
are very suspioious, and we are 
taken for a Qerman maohine. 
Shells begin to burst near us, 
though we are soaroely a 
thousand feet off the ground. 
I load my Yery's light pistol 
with a oartridge, and fire over 
the side 'Hhe oolour of the 
night." I continue to do so 
until the shell-fire stops. The 
town lies in darkness, but I 
am faintly oonsoieus of its 
hidden wakefulness as it lies 
angry and apprehensive. Be- 
low oan be seen a few faint 
speoks of light from the ships 
anchored, for safety's sake, off 
the shore. 

We fly onwards along the 
ooast, climbing steadily. We 
keep the pale line of the 
beach near enough to our 
starboard side to be able to 
follow it easily. The engines 



run evenly. The dials are 
steady. In front of us the 
air • speed indicator hardly 
wavers. It is a time, not of 
trouble and anxiety, but of 
mere waiting. The strain has 
not yet begun. With the near 
approach of the Gtorman terri- 
tory the whole mental outlook 
of the airman changes, and 
every nerve automatically be- 
comes on the alert. Now, 
however, there is the same 
seiMO of mild interest felt in 
an ordinary daytime flight 
over friendly territory. The 
country lying to our right is 
creditably dark. Not one 
gleam of light shines in the 
stretch of vague shadows, save 
where at a large coastwise 
munition plant a red flame 
leaps up for a moment and 
dies away. 

In the far distance oan be 
seen an ooeasional misty flash 
from the volcanic region of 
Ypres. A little nearer a 
tremulous star - shell glows 
white through the haie, and 
slowly droops and dies. 

La Panne is passed, and we 
begin to turn out at an angle 
away from the coast. We are 
nearly six thousand feet from 
the ground, and are still 
climbing. We sweep round 
in three or four wid^ circles 
to gain a little more height, 
and then fly straight ahead. 

At the end of the lines by 
the piers of Nieupwrt we are 
six miles or so from the coast. 
At Ostend I can see a vague 
oluster of searchlights moving 
restlessly and rather undecid- 
edly across the sky, dredging 
the sky with their slim white 
arms in an evil and terrifying 
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maimer. I ask the pilot t# 
tiini oat at a sharpor angle, 
in order that he maj pa?8 
Ostend quite ten miles out 
to sea. There in a Tisible 
menaee in searohlights, and 
we avoid them like poison 
nnlesa it is essential to go 
near. It requires a very 
strong nerve to fly right 
ahead to a thioket of moving 
beams of light. We used to 
allow six or seven miles 
margin, and would willingly 
add several miles to our jour- 
ney on the wrong side of the 
lines in order to make a 
detour. 

As we are passing Nieu- 
port I see two small points of 
light suddenly appear. They 
rise up and swell into two 
bright flares— one soarlet and 
one emerald. These flares 
die away, and at onoe several 
more searohlights beoome ao- 
tive near Middelkerke. It is 
theGterman *' hostile aircraft** 
signal. OflP Middelkerke itself 
we see two more flares, and 
when Ostend, with its forsst 
of moving beams, lies far to 
our right, yet another sinister 
groap of red and green lights 
rises up as we are ^'handed** 
along the eoast from point to 
point. 

Below us now is the expanse 
of sea. Above us are a few 
soattered stars, whieh have 
ohallenged the radianoe of the 
moon. To the right lies the 
dimly seen line of the eoast, 
fringed, as far as we oan see, 
with a line of searohlights 
waving outwards over the sea. 
At Ostend an aerial light- 
house flashes at a regular 
interval, giving signals of 



guidanoe to the German air- 
craft abroad in the darkness. 
Slightly behind .us are the 
oooasional star-shells, and a 
hurried flash gives evidence of 
military activity on the land. 

We are almost 8000 feet up, 
and with the fringe of search- 
lights as a barrier I am not 
easy in my mind. 

^'PuU her up to nine thou- 
sand, if you can, Jimmy; it's 
hardly high enough yet I Try 
and pull her back a bit I We'll 
have to cross the coast in about 
ten minutes." 

I am feeling that my scheme 
of going to the objective by 
land was by far the best one. 
The coastal section of Belgium 
had two fronts — the tieneh- 
line from Nienport to Ypres, 
and the coast-line from Zee- 
brugge to Nieuport. There 
was a strong searchlight bar- 
rier by the sea; there was 
none behind the German front 
lines. Therefore, if you were 
to proceed to a land objective 
by the sea route you had to 
face two organisations of de- 
fence — first at the coast, and 
then at the objective. If you 
went by the overland route 
you had only the searchlights 
at your objective to tackle. 
The fewer obstacles there were 
to meet, the better I was 
pleased ; and I felt that it was 
bad management if in an attack 
on an objective I was troubled 
by the defences of any other 
point. 

Thereafter I used the over- 
land route, even when attack- 
ing places on the coast, until 
my final accident. It was as 
much a question of morale as 
anything. If you crossed the 
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Qdrman lines about Nieoport 
there wae no oppoaition» Toiqr 
lights were extinguished* Yon 
moved into %n nnopposiug 
darkness. Yon neyer f ef t that 
the people below knew th»t 
you were there. GhisteUee 
oil the left shot up a opuple of 
towering lights, whioh moved 
vainly towards you. Thorout 
gave birth to one pale bfam, 
wbieh you. might ignore. Ift 
on the other hand, you moved 
dowu the Qoast, you saw that 
oruel wf^iting fenoe of white 
weeds stretohing up ipto the 
dark pool of the night— *a 
visible and threateuing sign of 
hostile activity. 

So, as W0 pt^ss Osteud, I 
look along the coast-line with 
a f eeliug of f eair* We are going 
to proas the shore between 
Zeebrngge and Ostend, at 
Blankeuberghe, whioh is the 
most weakly defended spot. 

Suddenly my pilot strikes 
my arm. 

" Look I There's one of their 
patrol maohines with a searob- 
light ! There — thftre — to the 
left I" 

I turn and see, moving very 
swiftly, half a mile in front 
of us, a brilUant light. The 
pilot shouts agaixi. 

''It's turning towards us! 
Qet in the front, quiok ! " 

I orawl through the small 
wooden door into the nose of 
the machine, and unstrapping 
the Lewis gun get it reaay for 
action. The light sweeps round 
to the right, but it is going 
downwards, and the Germi^n 
airm&ii has evidently not seen 
us. I wait a minute or two 
and examine the sky all round 
us, but can see nothing. With 



^ feeling oi relief I kneel pn 
the floor and wriggle bMk 
intp my seat bebinaT 

" By Jove I Pid you see thet, 
Bewsh?" says the pilot. '<Tbe 
devil I Wft'U hftve tp look 
ont" 

Ahead of us now we ean see 
the tall ppwerful seMohlighta 
of Zeebrngge mpving in slow 
sweeps over tbe sky. Under 
our right wing lies Ostend* 
We are off Blankenberghe, and 
the time has Qpms tp orpsa the 
coast. We are eight tbousimd 
five hundred feet «bpye the spa, 
i^d are not likely to gioumnph 
more height, and, at any rate, 
we are anxious to get tlie wprk 
done and to return home. 

To the right we Xwen and 
move steaduy tpwardp the 
waiting ooi^st. In (rout <^ us 
lies the wi^^ing line of search^ 
lightSt Inland, to the left, oan 
be seen in the distimoe the tur* 
moil of Bruges. The beams 
qI light sweep aoross the stars ; 
shelU burst in the sky j imd 
now i^nd thep there fleet up- 
wards strings of fantastip 
green balls, snarkUngUkegeme 
as they bubble tpwards the 
upper level(^ where they float 
gaily for a moment pari^lel to 
the ground before tbey fede 
away. 

Belpw, near thp coast by 
Blankenberghe, an aerial light* 
house floMahes and flashes — Fowr 
shorts — (m$ Zpny <-^ darkness : 
four 9&pr£# — on^ long — dark*- 
ness* Now we erp getting 
near to the restlei|s weeds p( 
ligbt whiph begin to move out- 
wards VOL searoh of us. The 
pilot throttles the enginep 
slightly, for we ate getting 
within the rMgo of these 
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oluUhiog tontnolea. I feel very 
iierFoiii Mid frightened. 

Oo either side of us now 
move the alow gliding beeme — 
broad and pale shafts p{ tight 
stretching high, high np above 
us in the darkness, blotting out 
the stars, and stretohing fiir, 
far beneath ns to a tiny spot 
of light on the blaok edge of 
the ooast. 

With these arms of light 
conung up to us from the 
ground we begin ^i onoe to 
hi^ve a sense of height, whioh 
normally you never have when 
in the air. The sei^rohlights, 
running from the earth to pur 
level and past us, join us to the 
ground and give us a measure 
of distance and an opportunity 
of contrast. With these tally 
enormously tall, thin pillars of 
light near ns moving to and fro 
in a hypnotising swing, we feel 
very, very high off the ground, 
and realise how remote from 
the earth we sit on onr little 
seats in the fragile structure 
of linen and steel and wood, 

Beneath ns now lies the vast 
and bottomless pool of the 
night sky. From the blue 
depths there comes pouring 
up, like the exhalations of some 
sinister sea creature in the 
primeval ooze, bubbles of green 
fire, Suddenly in the dark- 
ness Mpears a round bead of 
emerald light, another one ap- 
pears beneath it, and then an* 
other, and ^ whole necklace 
pours upwards as thoogh a 
string of gems had been pulled 
out of a fold in a blaok velvet 
cloth. In simple curves they 
soar past us into th^ upper 
sky, where perhaps they die 
out on their upward rush, or 



turn over and begin to drop 
downwards before they fade 
into mere red spark« falling 
swiftly. 

Now are we towfiring high 
over the black edge of tbo 
coast in the pinnacles of the 
slim searchlights whioh chal- 
lenge us in front, and move 
to the right and left of ns. 
Wo aro oonsoious of our hostil* 
ity to these below, and rejoice 
to creep unseen, unnoticed, 
i^cross this sentinel barrier. 
Around up the occasional ropes 
of brilliant omeri^lds wander 
uDwards in regularity and 
suenoe, and for a rare moment 
we are conscious of being in 
the air at night. To our left 
Zeebruggo flings into the sky 
a dozen beams of powerful 
light, fortunately too re- 
mote te challenge us. To 
our right Ostend echoes the 
threat. We are just between 
the two danger zones, unas* 
sailable, bul 
tance onlyy 

I am lear 
of crossing 
frontier ins 
frontier. I 
harassed at 
ning of my 
territory, in 
settled dowi 
ing in an 
the visible c 
lights appes 
passage. 

We pass 
through the 
of light. T< 
we twist a: 
the swords 
us. I draw 
side to mal 
so that I mi 
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the sharp edges ef danger 
without being tonohed. Apart 
from the risk it ia exoiting, 
though very nerve - trying. 
When at last we are through 
the barrier, and regain the 
undefended inland region, there 
is a great feeling of relief. 

Our engines are opwied ont, 
and we Ij level again. Be- 
neath us are the pale roads, 
and the dark lines of oanals, 
and the ohiarosouro of villages 
and forests. Five or six miles 
to our left we look down into 
the oauldron of Bruges. It is 
a wonderful and awe-inspiring 
sight, and as it does not threaten 
us te-night we look at it with 
keen interest. The most note- 
worthy feature is a vicious- 
looking row of four searohlights, 
near together and spaced at 
even intervals, like a line of 
foot-lights at a theatre. These 
four beams of light move aoross 
the sky in strange and un- 
pleasant formations. Now the 
two end ones stand upright 
while the two central ones 
sweep forward. Now the whole 
four move to and fro in a deter- 
mined and formidable sweep. 
Now the two middle ones cross 
each other in a gigantic X 
of light, and the two outer ones 
sweep to and fro with the beat 
of a mighty metronome. We 
called these four lights the 
<' Lucas Oranwell" lights, as 
they were like a landing light 
set of this name which we were 
experimenting with on our 
machines. Later on in the 
year, to eur great relief, they 
were removed. The moral 
e£Peot of a group of lights like 
that is very great. You were 
frightened before yen ap- 



proached the objective. They 
were a clever set of lights, too, 
because on one occasion they 
were mvitched right on to our 
machine and held it, without 
any preliminary groping in the 

In addition to the ''Luoas 
CranweU" lights are five or 
six other powerful searchlights 
standing in a cirde round 
the town, moving to and fro 
in a languid and sensuous way. 
Ferocious little spurts of light 
on the ground in a dozen places 
indicate the position of anti- 
aircraft guns, and here and 
there in the sky appear the 
quick and vivid flashes of the 
bursting shells. To eomplete 
the picture of activity the 
lovely necklaces of flaming jade 
rise up in great curves — some- 
times only five or six in a string 
— sometimes twenty or thirty 
at once. 

Now comes the time when I 
have to begin to seek my objec- 
tive. Up to the present the 
coast-line, and the centres ef 
activity at Ostend, Zeebrugge, 
and Bruges have rendered the 
use of a map unnecessary. I 
have scarcely had need to look 
over the side. Now, however, 
I have to begin to do some 
work. 

I know by the waving searoh- 
lights that I am about six miles 
south of Bruges. I look over 
the side and see a main road 
running S.S.B. I identify it 
on the map and see that a rail- 
way should shortly appear. 
Soon I distinguish, with diffi- 
culty, the thin line of a railway 
track, which is a difficult thing 
to see by night or day — the 
best guide bwig any land of 
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water— oanalsy riTers, or lakes 
— ^then a good white road, or, a 
forest, and lastly a railway line. 

We oross the railway, and 
I identify a branoh line mn- 
ning away from it We tnm 
N.B., and at the end of seven 
•r eight minutes I see the 
bold blaok line of a oanal 
whose peooliar oarves it is very 
easy to identify. The voloano 
•f Bmges flames np into the 
night to onr left, while be- 
yond it we oan see the aerial 
lighthouses of Ostend and 
Blankenberghe flashing regu- 
larly on the hazy horizon. 
Flushing sparkles oheerfuUy 
ahead of us, and along the 
Soheldt gutter the Dntoh vU- 
lages. 

Wo turn round to the right 
and fly on. We are now mov- 
ing on a straight oourse, and 
I identify in turn eaoh bend 
in the oanal, eaoh thin road, 
eaeh queer-shaped forest. The 
aerodrome draws near. I see 
in the distance the little wood 
near which it lies. Then I 
ean see the pale shape of the 
landing -ground, whioh looks 
slightly diflhrent to the sur- 
rounding fields owing to its 
made-up surfaoe. We sweep 
round in order to be able to 
f aee the wind and to approach 
it in a good line. We turn 
again and begin to fly straight 
ahead. 

'Tm getting in the back 
now, Jimmy," I shout. **Fly 
straight on. If I give two 
greens or two reds swing her 
round quickly. Turn very 
slowly for one green or one 
redl'^ 

I crawl into the baok, throw 
myself on the floor, kick my 



legs out behind me, and slide 
to the right the door beneath 
the pilot's seat. A biting wind 
beats on to my face, making 
my eyes water and blowing 
dust all ever me. I remove 
a safety-strap from the bomb 
handle to my right and look 
below. There lies a square of 
pallid moonlit country. The 
aerodrome is not in view yet. 
I push my head out, turn it 
sideways, and look forward. 

A mile or two ahead I see 
the little forest. I try to cal- 
culate whether we are steering 
straight for it or not. It seems 
to me that we are flying too 
much to the left I pull myself 
inside the machine again, take 
off a' glove, shine a torch on 
a little row of buttons on 
the frame of the door, and 
press the button on the right. 
A green light glows in the 
oookpit, and, looking at the 
bomb-sight, I see that the 
machine is swinging towards 
the right. 

I poke my head through 
the bottom of the machine 
again and see the position of 
the aerodrome a good deal 
nearer. Now, however, we are 
too much to the right. Inside 
I pull my head and press the 
left-hand button. A red light 
glows in front of the pilot. I 
look down again. The small 
wood is in view, but even as I 
look the bomb-sight travels 
across it from the right well 
over to the left as the pilot 
swiDgs the machine round in 
obedience to my signals. 

Anxiously I press the but- 
ton to the right again. Five 
or six times I press it quickly. 
Across the aerodrome the sight 
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•.wings toward Vbe right. Just 
bet^r* it orosMi the middle 
of it I pro88 the middle but- 
ton. A white light glows be- 
fore the pilot-— the ** straight 
ahead" signal I have not 
given it soon enoagh, however : 
the maohine is net oheoked on 
its rightward swing in time. 
It stops the tnm with the 
sight well to the right of the 
aerodrmne. I look at the lom- 
inons range-bars of the si^ht. 
We are almost over the objeo- 
tive. If I do not alter the 
direotion X shall not be over the 
aerodrome when the time has 
oeme to drop the bombs. I 
flash the red light a seoond. 
The maohine flies on. I press 
my finger en it and held it 
there. Boond to the left it 
swings. I look oarefoUy 
down the range-bars of the 
sight. They are almost in 
line. 

I press the eentral again 
and again, trying to jndge 
the moment when I oan oheok 
the pilety so that the swing of 
the maohine will stop as we 
come over the aerodrome. I 
misjadge it The bomb-sights 
are in line with the aerodrome, 
bat we are swinging rapidly to 
the left. I press the bomb 
lever onoe quickly to release 
two bombs. If I released any 
more they would straggle in a 
line right off the objective. 
My hands are almost froaen, 
my eyes are running. I feel 
disoooraged and unhappy. 
Down l^low I see two red 
flashes appear near the hang^ 
arsi leaving two round moon- 
lit floods of sm^e on the 
ground. 

I olimb up beside the foloty 



but before I have time te 
speak he asks eagerly*-^ 

<* Dropped thmn aU, old 
boy? How did you do it?" 

<< Couldn't do it, Jimmy. 
I'm an/^Uy sorry. It'e this 
beastlv signal light qrstem. 
It isn^b direet enough; J wish 
I oould guide you better. It 
isn't your fault, but I oan't 
step you in time. I'll tty 
again in a s eee n d if you 
swing her round." 

In a great eirde we sweep 
round to our old atarting- 
pwit, and I get ready to 
make another attempt 

^'I'U try very hard this 
time, old man. Let's get into 
the wind as near as we oan, 
and you steer by some light 
and I'll try to give as few 
ohanges in direction as I oan. 
The worst is, I ean't see the 
beastly aerodimne till we are 
almost on t<qp of it, and then 
I ean't get a decent 'run.' We 
must get that front ooekj^t 
position I " 

I stand up and look over 
the front, and try to fix the 



e^caot position of the 
dnmie and its surroundings 
in relation to the iiiaehine. 

I hurry into the back and 
look through the trap* door 
again. I ean hardly eee» 
owing to my running eyes; 
but I wipe thw& dry, aud 
look intently ahead in a hoXf 
ribly uncomfortable position, 
my head and shoulders hang- 
ing out of the bottom of the 
maohine. Bight ahead of us 
is the pale shape of the aero*> 
drome. The pilot is flying 
magnificently. We are mov- 
ing steadily f orwavds. As we 
draw nearer, I wriggle baok 
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into th# maohine And look 
down th^ bomb-iiight. Th^ 
ikin dil*tetieii-bit^ liM tight 
MttHut the &«rodi^omo. I joy- 
OQ^lr pfesft the iliiddle battou; 
•6 that the trhite light langhs 
otit: <*aoodl OoodI Ooodl" 
into th6 fUot'e fao^. We 
be^ t6 drift slightly t6 tb6 
right I do not touch the 
key-board, bat citand np and 
posh my body forwarda be- 
eide the pilot and ihout 
fnrionaly — 

*' Turn her very very slightly 
to the left, Jimmvf We're 
doing fine I We'U get hei^ 
thie time I I'll press oentral 
irhen we're dn it." 

In a flash I am nnderneith 
th6 8e4t and looking at the 
b^ttb-^sight. It swings slowly, 
slowly to the left. Jast before 
it arrivei oyer the aerodrome I 
press the white light button 
aelibelrately. The movement 
stops, and the bomb-sight 
begins to Oreep steadily for- 
wards over the hangars and 
snriAoe of the aerodrome. 
With my anxieties past I 
hAve a wonderful feeling of 
reUxAtion and happy ezoite- 
ment. Jnst before the two 
luminous range-bars aetually 
touch the edge of the lin« of 
hangars, I grasp the bomb- 
hAndle and begin to press it 
forward slowly. I hear the 
sharp elatter of opening and 
dosing of the bomb - doors 
behind me, and I see two 

Slump bombs go tumbling 
ownwards below the machine. 
Again, tad a third and a 
fourth time, I press fcrwa^ 
th* bomb-handle, and can feel 
th# little drags on it an I 
fdteto botnb after bomb. I 



look behind, and see that thct 
are all gone. I shine my t6toh 
thtongn thd taoks to make 
snr^ and I see the gun- 
layer busy with hid toroh 
Also. I look below through 
the door, and see fonr oi^ five 
bomb -flashes leap out ItorosS 
the aerodrome, while behind 
them lies apparently the smoke 
of others neai^ the hangars. I 
slam the door to with a feeling 
of thankfulness, and get back 
to my seat. 

"All gone, Jimmy! No 
'hang-ups.' You did jolly 
well; they went right aoroM 
the aerodrome. I^t's puifth 
north-west baok to the Coaiit. 
I'm absolutely frozen." 

I have a hurried look at my 
pressure-dialSy to see that they 
are all right ; and when I havd 
adjusted them, I unoork my 
Thermos flask, haVe a. oote^ 
forting drink of hot tea, and 
eat some chocolate. I beat my 
gloved hands together and try 
to restore the circulation, and 
stamp my feet on the floor. 
Feeling tired and cold, I sit on 
my seat With my head en my 
breast, feeling languid and 
limp after the sul^onscious 
strain. 

Towards the distant ooast- 
line, with its steady flickers of 
lights at Ostend and Blanken- 
b^ghe, we move, forgetting 
already the place on which We 
have just dropped our bombs. 
The turmoil of Bruges hat 
subsided — only two wary 
searchlights stand sentinel at 
either side of the town, alert 
and iroarcely moving. Those 
two are enough to give vA 
warning, however, and Wd 
sweep to the left to leave the 
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•immeriog inferno well t# oar 
•tarboard. 

Below Ilea the pallid moon- 
lit oooatry, — field and foreat. 
ohatean and oanal,— olearly 
etched in a eeft blaok pattern 
•f shadows and dim light. Far, 
far to the sonth Ypres flashes 
and flares on the horizon, with 
its night-long artillery fire. 

Now that our job is done, we 
are not so fearful of being oyer 
enemy oountry, partly beoause 
we are used to it by now, and 
partly beoause we are leav- 
ing the interior farther and 
farther behind us, minute by 
minute, as tho ooast-line draws 
nearer. 

Unexpeotedly I notioe below 
the machine a carious white 
patch on the face of the 
country. Then I see others 
behind it, and realise that the 
coast-line is beooming swiftly 
blotted out under a layer of 
clouds. 

<« Ji mmy 1 Look — olouds ! 
We'll have to go carefully," I 
remark, and have a look at the 



compass. 



^ Let's turn a bit 



more south-east, and we are 
bound to see Ostend." 

We turn swiftly, and in a 
few minutes are above a white 
carpet of cloud, through which, 
to my joy, I can see very 
hazily the flashing light of 
Blankenberghe to my right. 
O^er towards Zeebrugge rise 
a few parting strings of green 
balls as the last British machine 
turns out to sea. 

For ten minutes we fly on 
by compass, which I check by 
the coldly glittering North 
Star, that shines faithfully for 
us high in the deep blue of the 
sky. 



[April 

Then I see, running to and 
fro, and round and round, on 
the carpet of the douds, little 
circles of light. Now and then 
one oomes to a rift on the bank, 
and for a moment a beam of 
light shoots up into the sky, 
only to vanish again. The 
Ostend searchlights are vainly 
looking for us; our engines 
have been heard. 

Now we are approaching a 
new formation of clouds, lovely 
towering masses of cumulus, 
pearl-white in the light of the 
moon. O^er an unreal wojld 
of battlement and turret, of 
mountain summit and gloomy 
valley, we move in a splendid 
loneliness beneath the scat- 
tered stars. This billowy 
world of soft and silvery moun- 
tain ranges is made the more 
strange by the restless discs of 
radiance which run and swoop 
and circle and dance in a mad 
maze of movement across the 
curving pinnacles and ravines. 
Now and again a searchlight, 
striking into the heart of some 
towering summit of cloud, 
illuminates it with a glorious 
radiance, so that it seems for 
a moment to be woven of the 
fabric of light. 

Suddenly the scene becomes 
even more fantastic, for in 
one place on the clouds ap- 
pears a spot of vivid green. 
The spot of light spreads and 
spreads until it is a circle of 
emerald lights a mile or more 
in diameter, and from the ex- 
treme centre appears a ball of 
brilliantly green fire which 
pops out of it quickly, to be 
followed by another and an- 
other, until the whole chain 
of beads have freed themselves 
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from the entanglements of the 
Tapoor and rash gaily upwards 
high OTer oar heads, to end 
their brief oareer in a lovely 
splendour above the milk- 
white billows of the oloudy sea. 

Another point of oloud glows 
green, there is another swiftly 
expanding oirole of oolonr, and 
another string of these quaint 
gems float upwards in a sway- 
ing eurra The sight is one of 
suoh exquisite loveliness that 
it is diffionlt to desoribe itw It 
is all so beautiful — ^the star- 
soattered vault of night, gold 
flowers in a robe of deepest 
blue: the soft white wonder 
of the rolling olouds, mile upon 
mile, as far as you oan see, 
moonlit and magio, a play- 
ground for the gambolling 
figures of light whioh, like a 
host of Tinker Bells, rush de- 
liriously from side to side, 
olimb up hills and slide down 
valleys, and jump excitedly 
from peak to peak: the ex- 
panding flowers of emerald 
light from whose heart rise 
the bizarre bubbles of scintil- 
lating brillianoe,te live through 
a few glorious seoends of ec- 
static motion before they die in 
the immensity of the night. 

It is a scene of a strange 
and ever-altering beauty, and 
one that very few eyes have 
seen. It is a world beyond 
the borders of the unreal 
Forgotten is the material 
country of fields and forests 
far below — as forgotten as it 
is unseen. To a paradise et 
vague moon-kissed oloud we 
have drifted, and float, dream- 
ing, between the stars of 
Heaven and the Purgatory 
beneath. 



Then for a moment a great 
rift in the barrier appears 
beneath us. Across the dark 
space with its edges of ragged 
white lie two ha^ beams of 
light. Then we see, far below, 
a chain of green balls rush up 
from the darkness, and as they 
appear they light up a great 
circle of the earth, and slowly 
there appears nearly the whole 
of Ostend lit up by a ghostly 
greenish light. I see the shin- 
ing sea, the line of the shore 
broken by the groins, and the 
huddled roofs of the houses. 
For a moment the scene is 
clear and distinct, then with 
the upward course of the balls 
of light it dies away, and the 
two searchlights throw blind- 
ing bands across a pool tt 
obscurity. 

What we have seen, how- 
ever, is a sufficient guide. 
We know we are above the 
coast. The machine swings to 
the left, and above the rip- 
pling spots of light we roar 
on westwards. Soon we leave 
this fantastic dancing floor 
behind us, and, seeing through 
the misty curtains a watery 
glow of white light blossom 
out into a watery gleam and 
fade, away, we know that we 
are somewhere near the lines. 

Onwards we fly, watching 
the compass, watching the 
North Star, watching the pale 
veils of vapour beneath us. 
The cloud barrier grows thin- 
ner, and more and more rifts 
appear in it. About ten min- 
utes after we have passed 
the lines, we see ahead of us 
a pale searchlight flash in the 
masses of cloud, now shooting 
np through a gap, now losing 
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itMlf in the lighted edges of 
a floating wiep. It flafehea 
three times, and stops. Again 
it appears^ three titees stab- 
bing the sky, ehallenging ns 
with the <* letter of the 
night" in Morse eede. 

I load my Yery's light pistol 
and fire it 6r4t the side. A 

Sreen light drifts down and 
ies. The seardiligbt goes ont ; 
we fly on. 

"That light is imnewhere 
near Fames, Jimmy. Let's 
put onr navigation lights on 
now; I'll try and piek np 
some landmark below, — the 
eoast if I ean . . . it's awfnlly 
thiok to-night I" 

Beneath in the mnrk I oan 
see now and again a twink- 
ling light;, and then, te my 
delight, I piek up the shore. 
We fly on above it for a qnarter 
of an hoar. Then the pilot 
begins to get anidoas. 

<<Can yon see Ddnkerqne 
yet, old man? We oilght to 
be there I" he asks. 

I look below, and see sand- 
dunes and the unbroken ooast 
running a little way on eitheir 
side into the mist, whioh has 
now taken the plaoe of the 
oloud. 

"Oah't quite make ont, 
Jimmy. We had better fly 
on k bit. We must be pkst 
La Panne I" 

For four •t five minutes we 
fly on^ Onoe I lose sight erf 
the ooast, and ask the pilot 
to turn to the right, not tell*> 
ing him the i^ason. To my 
relief I piek it up again 
before he snspoots that I am 
lost. 

<< Anything in sight yet^ 
Bewah f " he adu. '' We moat 



ffrtonJBotts." [Afifil 

be up nealr Danke^qii6 by 
now. We eanH have pa«e«d 
it I" 

Still the nnbrekefl oeaet 
bdow. 

''I'd bett^t fire a Ught^" I 
suggest. 

'* All right," he says. "Oany 
on — stdp a minute, thought 
We are eve^ the lines, aren't 
we?" 

*'We rniM be ... I think. 
We passed Nieupert miles 
baok. I oan't make ont 
where we are. I'll give a 
white I" 

I load my Y^'s Ught 
pistol and fire it ever the 
side^ A ball ^ White fire 
drifts briow towards the 
meeking emptiness of tile 
mist. I stand up and lack 
all around^ Tbtough the haae 
oomes no Welcome glsain. 

<<No answer, Jimmy 1 What 
ehcUl we do? tf we gb on, 
we'll get miles down towaitis 
Calais 1 If we gd baok, we 
get over the lines. Qo up and 
down here, and I'll try to find 
Dnnker^ue-^it fhuBt be some- 
where neai^l" 

I fire anothtt white light, 
and then another. No answtt 
oomei from the grounds K6 
searohUghts move aoross the 
Sky. AH we ean see is a 
vague oirole, biseeted by the 
eeast - line -^ one half being 
sea, the other half sand* 
dunes. 

Then, in my taeitement, I 
aoeidentally fire a Yery^s light 
inside the maohihe. The ball 
of biasing ftre rushes frantic- 
ally round ow f^t and np 
hnd down the floor, t hwt^ 
riedly stkmp it ont aflddftt 
the eurses of the pU^ Wkn 
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■ays later that in my eager- 
neas I picked it ap and threw 
it over the side. 

Now I press a brass key 
inside the xnaohine which op- 
erates our big headlight. 
B-O-O-K-B-T-S, I flash pite- 
onsly ; and again. Rockets. An- 
other Yery's light I fire, and 
then oliok and olatter the key, 
'^Plecme fire rockets''; and 
again, '< Rookete — we are 
hetl'' 

"What shaU we do?" asks 
the pilot in a hopeless voioe. 
''Shall we land on the beach? 
I am getting fed up I" 

''Jnst a second — ru ask 
Wade," 

I climb into the back and 
flash my torch through the 
bomb*raeks. I see the face of 
the gunlayer in the ray of 
light. Pushing my head and 
shoulders into the maze of 
framework, I shout out at 
the top of my Toice. The 
gunlayer shakes his head. I 
go forward and ask the 
pilot to throttle down a 
Uttle. 

The noise of the engine dies 
away. I hurry back and shout 
out again. 

''Can you make out where 
we are, Wade ? I'm quite lost. 
Have we got to Dnnkerque? " 

''Dob't know, sir. I don't 
think sol I oan't make out 
at alll" 

I climb back into my seat, 
and say — 

'' Put the engines on again I 
It's no good I He doesn't know 
either I I don't know what to 
do!" 

The key taps once more the 
Tain appeal. Again and again 
I fire a white light. The floor 

VOL. GCY.— Na MCCZLn. 



round my feet is strewn with 
the empty cartridge cases of 
brown cardboard. I feel de- 
pressed and tired and irritable. 
What a silly end to a raid, it 
seems, to lose yourself right 
OTer your own aerodrome I It 
is undignified. I am ashamtd 
to have had to ask the gun- 
layer where we are. I feel a 
pretty poor observer. 

Then I see in the mist a 
little ahead of me a white 
light rise up and die away. 

'*Loek, Jimmy I A white 
light I Goodl They've seen 
us at last I" 

But the pilot is not so trust- 
ful, and says — 

''You're quite sure it isn't 
the lines?" 

" Oh no I I'm sare I Throttle 
down a bit and glide that way I " 

As we draw nearer I sud- 
denly see the two piers of 
Dnnkerque and the docks 
materialise in the mist, and 
on the other side the dull 
glow of landing fiares from am 
aerodrome. 

"No I It'sno^Ostendl It's 
all right, old man I There's 
St Poll I'll fire another 
white I" 

I fire for the last time, and 
scarcely has my ball of light 
died out before the answering 
signal soars up from the 
ground. 

The engines are throttled, 
and we drift downwards on 
our whistling planes over the 
long basins of the Dunkerque 
docks. When we are about a 
hundred feet off the ground 
I press a small brass stud in 
front of" me. A white glare 
of light bursts out under our 
right wing tip and throws a 
2m 
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qoivering radianoe on the dyke 
round the aerodjpome, on the 
hangarSi and on the landing 
field itself, at the end of wluok 
are two or three red lighta. 
We sweep gently on the anr- 
faoe of the ground, and before 
we have stopped roUing for- 
wards, a little figure rons 
tewards ns flashing a light, 
and we hear its ▼(noe oall-— 

<< Tom to the left soon. The 
gronnd is full of bomb-holes 
• . . where those red lights 
arel" 

Gaided by the figure on the 
ground we ^Uaxi" up te the 
hangars and stop our engines. 
In a seoond I am on the 
ground. 

"Didn't you see our Very 
lights ? " I asked almost rudely. 
"Didn't you see us flashing 
signals? I signalled Bookets 
*-rookets— 'rooketo — till my 
hand aohedl We got lost. 
We were going to land on 
the beaoh. Why didn't yon 
help us?" 

"We wondered what you 
were doing. We saw yom fir- 
ing lights on the other side 
of Dankerque! But, I say, 
things have been humming 
here sinoe yon leftl" 

I oan find no admiring 
andienoe for the ezperienoes 
of the raid. Every one is eager 
to desoribe the Gkurman attaok. 

"By Jove I you were Inoky 
to be away to-night I" says 
one. "They've been bombing 
us ever sinoe you left. They 
must have dropped a oouple of 
hundred during the night. No 
damage was done. The CO. 
nearly got hit He lay flat and 

{Teht 



one burst on either side ot ] 
All the time yon wwe bombmg 
them they were bombing ns I " 

Ko one wants te bear onr 
adventnrea. It ie human na- 
ture all over again. Zhey waaft 
to tell ns what happened te 
them. 

"Off Ostend we saw one of 
their patrols. It had a whaek- 
i»g big *' 

"But you slionld have heard 
them whistling. Bob and I 
were talking eutside the mess, 
when suddenly we heard ** 

"We got over the okmds 
ooming baok. Ten onght to 
have seen the " 

"You've miseed something, 
. . . and I reokon you're Inoky ! 
The noise was terrible 1 " 

And so en, and so on goes 
the one-sided oonversation of 
the two self-oentred greupe. 

So ended a raid whieh is to 
my mind very nnsatislaotory. 
I realise that we have to learn 
by eaqperieaoe, and I feel that 
to-night I have been tanght a 
great deal. lamdetemunedto 
have the bomb-sight and bentb- 
handle fitted in ^e front oook- 
pit, so that with a splendid 
field of vision I oan steer the 
pilot by the direot wave of mv 
hand, by means of whioh I wiU 
be able to show emphasis or 
the reverse^ The personal 
touoh is essMitiaL I will also 
be able to watoh the enemy*e 
detenoes and to oonnter them 
as mnoh as possible. 

In my next ohapter I hope 
to show how this w<u4Led out 
in praotioe, and what it was 
like to attaok a vdoano snob as 
Bruges. 
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Sbft. 19 : That morning Bob 
Pottinger reported at Brigade 
Headqaartere smiling all over 
his face. An extra leare war- 
rant had oome in, and it was 
his torn to go. For weeks 
past every one had known of 
his eagerness to get home, 
in order to oondnot oertain 
matrimonial projeots to the 
'*Yes or No'' stage. Leave 
to England was going nioely 
now. Damble, yonng Beale, 
Jaddy and Hetherington were 
away, and the men were going 
at the rate of five per day. 
Officers had to be five months 
in Franoe sinoe their last leave 
— mostly it ran to seven; the 
men's qnalifioation was twelve 
months. Happy is the army 
that is attacking I Only when 
the enemy has fall posseseion 
of the initiative is leave en- 
threly out off. 

Of the 5 P.M. attaok carried 
out the night before by the 
— th Brigade, all that we 
knew was that unexpectedly 
large numbers of the enemy 
had been met. The fighting 
had been fierce, and the Boche 
still held some of the ground 
the Brigade had set out to 
take. Bight through the night 
our guns had been busy firing 
protective bursts. 

The mystery of the Boche's 
unlooked-for strength was ex- 
plained by a Divisional wire 
that reached us about 8 a.m. 



It stated that a prisoner cap- 
tured by the — th Brigade said 
that at 7 A.M. on the 18th, 
following urgent orders result- 
ing from the British offensive 
at 5.20, a whole Boche Division 

came by bus from M , 

fourteen miles back. Their 
mission was to make a counter- 
attack that would win back 
the original line. They de- 
ployed at B , near the 

canal, and completed their 
march in readi^^- '^^for an 
attaok at 6 * . ^ o ^^ the 
5 P.M. thrust b>^8iir — th 
Brigade completely surprised 
them, and in fact broke up 
their offensive. The prisoner 
also reported that many casual- 
ties had been caused by our 
artillery fire. 

The brigade-major, telephon- 
ing at 9 A.M., told us further 
details about the main offen- 
sive of the day before. The 
hold-up on our left had 
continued until late in the 
evening, in spite of renewed 
attacks on a big scale. **The 
German Alpine Corps 1 .^ye 
some of the stiffest fighters 
we have run against for 
a long time," he went on. 

<'0n the outskirts of B 

one post was held by three 
offieers and forty-five men 
until 7.45 P.M. When they 
surrendered there were only 
seventeen not wounded." 

The sunken road we were 
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oooupyiBg led towards the red- silent way, with his ivorj 

briok, modem-lookiiig village pooket-mle and seale for mea- 

of T . A German enoamp- soring map oe-ordinatea Then 

ment, quite a large one, oon- he told the telephonist on duty 

taining several roomy huts to get him eaoh battery in torn; 

newly built and well fitted and the brigade was soon a 

up, stood outside the eastern stage nearer in its preparations 

edge of the village. The for supporting the Infantry 

oolonel had just pointed out Brigade selected to make the 

that any amount of material attack. 

for the improvement of our Ten minutes later the bri- 
Headquarters was to be had gade-major again rang up to 
for the letohingy and I had say that the how. battery was 
despatched the wheeler and a required te fire smoke-shells 
party of servants and signallers on certain points, 
to the German encampment, Before the fight began the 
when the telephone bell rang, oolonel made a tour of the bat- 
It was the brigade-major teries. The party sent to the 
again. " We're doing another German camp returned with 
attack/' he said cheerfully, forms and tables, and plenty of 
<<to finish the work started corrugated iron and boards; 
last evening. ... I want you and it was while I was detail- 
to open 01^ line F 10 c 2.0 to ing a party of them to dig a 
F 16 b O.J: . . . Dwell there sleeping-place for the colonel 
till 11.20. . . • Then creep farther into the bank that a 
1100 yards in a north-easterly group of officers, headed by a 
direction — 100 yards each four red-tabbed stafl' captain, came 
minutes — to F 11 a 4.0 to along. Even if I had not re- 
F 11 d 2.5. . . . Dwell twenty cognised him from his portraits 
minutes. . . . Then creep 100 — or because two winters before 
yards eaeh four minutes to the war, he and I stayed in the 
F 11 b 1.3 to F 11 d 8.7. . . . same hotel at Nice— there was 

4*5 hows, on 8 Farm. ... no doubt as to his identity. 

Open at Rapid Bate on start- Name and title appeared writ- 
line for first four minutes. . • • ten in indelible pencil on his 
Then go to Normal Bate for box -respirator. He told me 
the creep, and Slow on final he was looking for a head- 
protective barrage. ... Is quarters for his brigade, and 
that clear ? . . . Bight 1 • . . he had heard that the sunken 
Good-bye." road was a likely spot. "I 
I had repeated the map oo- don't know how long we shall 
ordinates as the brigade-major be here," I replied, ''but we 
gave them, and had written intend to carry out as many 
them down ; and the colonel, improvements as possible. It 
coming in to the mess, followed will be a decent place to take 
the telephone conversation on over when we leave." And I 
his map. I handed him my indicated the digging party, 
note-book, and for five min- ''Ernest," as usual, was ex- 
utes he worked in his rapid tremely a£Pable, and received 
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any amount of petting and 
patting from the visiting 
offloen. Just as they departed 
the assistant brigade olerk oame 
to me with a batoh of men's 
leave warrants, I went into 
the mess, and was ooonpied 
signing the warrants and other 
doooments for ten minutes or 
so. When I oame out there 
was no sign of ** Bmest." Ten 
minutes later the attaok started 
and the air was fluttered with 
the swish and soream of shells. 

An hour passed. The oolonel 
returned. Welunohed. After- 
wards the oolonel removed 
his jaoket, did a hit of saw- 
ing, and direoted the wheder 
and his party in the task of 
boarding-in our gun-pit mess, 
so as to leave it no longer 
exposed to wind and rain on 
two sides. Hubbard, who was 
proud of his strength, olimbed 
on top and pulled and shifted 
the three siz-inoh girders to 
more suitable positions. I 
took a turn with piok and 
shovel in the improvement of 
the oolonel's dug-out. The dog 
had not oome baek. One of 
the orderlies thought he had 
seen him running along with 
the offioers who had oalled 
before lunoh. 

About half -past three the 
brigade - major oalled for our 
18-pounders to drive off another 
Boohe wave with a half -hour's 
shower of shrapnel; he also 
wanted our how. battery to de- 
vote itself to 8— Farm and H— 
Post, whioh forward observers 
reported to be little strongholds 
of enemy treneh-mortars and 
maohine-guns. Still no sign of 
'^Brnesf The mess oart ar- 
rived at five o'olooky and as a 



last resouroe I soribbled a note 
to the doetor, who was as fond 
of the dog as any of us, desorib- 
ing the titled staff oaptain, 
and urging him to soour the 
oountryside until he struck a 
trail that would lead to 
"Ernest's" recovery. 

At 7.80 P.M. an S.O.S. call, 
telephoned by Drysdale, who 
was doing liaison with the — th 
Infantry Brigade, showed how 
desperately the Boche was con- 
testing the occupation of the 
strong points on this portion 
•f the front, although a Corps 
Intelligence Summary, deliv- 
ered about the s^me time, told * 
us that 60 officers and 2315 
other ranks, wounded and un- 
wounded, had passed through 
the Corps prisoners of war cages 
since 6 A.M. the day before, and 
that the strength ef the aver- 
age Hun infantry company had 
been reduced to 60 rifles. 

As the oolenel, Hubbard, and 
myself sat down to dinner the 
following message was handed 
to me : — 

Wire has been laid out to 
O.P. at F 16 4.2 by B and 
C Batteries. The contours 
on the small paper 1/20.000 
map are not correct in this 
neighbourhood. New zero 

line was registered on T 

Farm. 

**Yes, I've already warned 
the batteries that the special 
maps are not reliable," com- 
mented the colonel. 

The end of the day found our 
infantry in possession of most 
of the strong points they had 
striven to seize, but at a heavy 
oost. And all through the 
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night o«r bfttteriM fwni 
forth fi«roe deadly fire to 
harMS and nullity Hon efforts 
to looeen ear grip. 

It waa the same sort of war- 
fare next day. The fighting 
was oarried eat yard by yard. 

There was a oertain post, D 

Post, very valaable to the Boohe 
beoaase it dominated the imme- 
diate neighbourhood. It was 
our batteries' business to make 
it hellishly amoomfortable for 
him. At 10 A.M. the eolonel, 
after a talk with Division, 
ordered the brigade to bring 
harassing fire to bear daring 
the next twenty-four hours 
apoB D Post and the val- 
ley running north-east from 
it The three 18-pdr. bat- 
teries were to work in two- 
hour shifts, firing 60 rounds 
an hour; the 4*5 how. battery 
was to fire 15 rounds per hour 
oontinuously. Next day the 
infantry were to storm the 
post, and thus seoure a jump- 
iug-off spot for another forward 
leap. 

With a more or less settled 
programme laid down — for 
twenty-four hours at any rate 
— the oolonel, Hubbard, and I 
devoted some thought to the 
building of our Headquarters. 
" It looks as if we were in for 
a spell of trenoh-warfare with- 
out the proteotion we were ao- 
oustomed to in trenoh-warfare 
days,** observed the ooloneL 
*' There are no mined dug-outs 
to hide in." The oook, a Soot- 
tish miner, had oontrived a 
kind of two-storied habitation 
in his little stretoh of the bank, 
and he and Manning and my 
servant felt themselves moder- 
ately safe. The oolonel's home 



— ^heavy '< elephant" loof aad 
wooden walls stuffed well into 
the bank — being oomplete, the 
wheeler, the servants, Habbaxd, 
and myself put baoks and 
forearms into the task of fash- 
ioning a similar shelter fcnr 
Hubbard and me. I, ef eoorse, 
oeuld not stray far fr<»i the 
telephone. The staff eaptaia 
wanted to talk about new 
ammunition dumps and gun- 
repairing workshops. ]£kjor 
BuUivant inquired whether he 
oouldn't be seleoted f <Hr the next 
gunnery oourse at Shoebury- 
ness. Major Yeasey thought 
it time another eaptain relieved 
Drysdale as liaison offloer with 
the Infantry Brigade. And all 
the time there were routine 
papers and returns to be looked 
through and signed. 

'* There's s(»nething that will 
do for the September War 
Diary," said the oolonel, put- 
ting in front of me a letter 
sent to him by the brigadier- 
general oommanding one of our 
Infantry Brigades. It ran: — 

I am anxious that you and 
your offioers and men should 
know how grateful I and my 
battalion oommanden are to 
you for the exoellent barrage 
you gave us yesterday morn- 
ing (8ept.l8) under suoh very 
diffioultoirenmstanoes. They 
all realise that with the mov- 
ing ef batteries, getting np 
the ammunition, and the fre- 
quent barrages you are oalled 
up<m to provide, besides the 
harassing and the normal 
shooting, a very great strain 
is plaoed on your brigade. 
And the suooess we had yes- 
terday was largely made poe- 
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siUe by the spl^idid work ei 
yonrpec^e. 

About eleTWi o'clock the 
dootor, who had ridden from 
the waggon Une, oame in gaily 
staging ^^Haill haill the gang's 
all here/' to a tnne from the 
<< Pirates of Ptazanoe." ''I've 
located 'Ernest,'" he shonted 
triumphantly wh^i he saw me. 

** Splendid," I answered, smil- 
iBg in retom. ^' Have yon got 
him at the waggon line?" 

"No; I saw him as I was 
ooming np here. He was trot- 
ting alcmg with a oaptain who 
was gobE^ towards that village 
with the factory, over there." 

"Was he a staff captain, 
with a Military Cross and 
another ribbon ? " I asked. . . . 
" Didn't yon tell him it was onr 
dogf" 

"That's so. I told him that, 
and * Ernest ' oame and jumped 
around when he saw me; but 
the oaptain said it couldn't be 
our dog, because a brigadier- 
general's name was on the collar, 
and he wasn't going to let him 
go; his colonel wanted him. 
Besides," added the doctor 
plaintively, " * Ernest ' wouldn't 
follow me." 

"His oolonell" I repeated, 
IHunded. "Didn't he say 'his 
general'? A staff captain is 
on a Brigadier49eneral*8 staff. 
• • • His colonel? • . • Are you 
sure he was a staff captain? 
Was he wearing red?" 

"I didn't see any red," re- 
]^ed the doctor. "He was 
walking bdiind a waggon that 
had a pile of wood and ir<m on 
it It lo(Aed as if they wore 
moving." 

Myfacefea "Did yon notice 



his regiment? Was he a gunii^er 
or an infantryman, or what ? " 
I asked quickly. 

"Well, I can't say that I did. 
Z don't know all your regi- 
ments." 

The colonel ](Hned us. "Lane- 
ridge has brought my mare 
up," he remarked pleasantly. 
"You'd like a little exercise, 
pwhaps. When the doctor 
has finiriied his sick parade 
you take my mare, and see if 
the dog can be found." 

The doctor and I rode across 
oeuntry, and scoured the 
village he had pointed to, but 
there was no trace of " Ernest." 
We spoke to a couple of mili- 
tary policemen, told them all 
about onr loss, saw that th^ 
inscribed particulars in their 
note-books, and then continued 
our inquiries among some heavy 
gnnuMV, who had pulled into 
a garden near the sugar factory. 
I even narrated the story to 
an Irish A.P.M., who was 
standing in the street e<m- 
versing with a motoring staff 
oflBcer. "I've been in this 
village fully an hour and 
haven't seen a dog such as 
you describe," said the A.P.M. 
"And I'm sure I should have 
noticed him. . . • I'm fond of 
dogs, and I notice them all. 
. . . I'll help you any way I 
oaa. • . . Oive me full partiou- 
hurs, and I'H pass them round 
to my pdioe." 

He listened while I tried to 
obtain further clues from the 
doctor as to the branch of the 
service to which the captain, 
seen that morning with 
" Ernest," belonged. The doc- 
tor, his cap tilted backwards, 
a long dark cigar protruding 
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mi mn angl« of 45 degrees from 
the oorner of his month, did 
his best, but it was no good. 
•* I'm sorry — ^I don't know yonr 
regiments well enongh," he 
said at last. 

It was at this point that 
the dootor's groom — in the 
building trade before the war 
-^entered into the oonversa- 
tion. He had heard every- 
thing that had been said sinoe 
the quest began, bnt this 
was the first remark he had 
made. 

<*The offioer the medioal 
officer spoke to this morning, 
sir, was in the -: — Pioneers," 
he said to me. 

"Why didn't yon teU as 
that before?" asked the dootor 
impatiently. 

"Sorry, sir, yon didn't ask 
me," was the toneless reply. 

The doctor looked unutter- 
able things, and the lighted 
end of his oigar described three 
or four irregular oirdes. 
*^ Gosh 1 " he pronounced 
briskly. '^ We gotta put more 
pep into looking for this dog, 
or the war '11 end before we 
find him." 

A high-velocity shell burst- 
ing on the near side of the fac- 
tory helped to decide us. The 
A.P.M. said that a party of 
the Pioneers had marched down 
the street half an hour aga 
The doctor and I bade him 
good-bye, went through the 
village, and were directed to a 
lane alongside a railway em- 
bankment. In one among a 
row of wooden huts, where the 
Headquarters of the reserve in- 
fantry brigade were quartered, 
we found the colonel of the 
Pioneers finishing lunch. He 
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and our odonel were old 
friends, and immediately I' 
explained the object of my 
visit he became sympathetia 
Tes," he laughed, "we have 
yonr dog — at leisst our A Com- 
pany have him. I believe they 
found him wandering on the 
other side d! the valley. . . • 
Stop and have some lunch, and 
I'U send for him." 

"No, thank you, sir. ... I 
shall have to be getting 
back." 

A ' subaltern went off to 
fetch the dog. The doctor 
left to pick up the horses and 
to return to the waggon line. 
The colonel invited me to have 
a drink. But there was dis- 
appointment when the subal- 
tern returned.- **rm afraid 
the dog has gone again, sir — 
about half an hour ago.'' 

*<Beally 1 " said the colonel 

''Yes, sir; he was in A 
Company's mess when two 
Gunner officers passed, and he 
went after them." 

**He knows your badge, at 
any rate," remarked the colonel 
to me with twinkling eyes. 
''I'm sorry you've had your 
journey for nothing. Bnt we'll 
keep a look-out and send him 
back if he returns to us." 

'Tm g(»ng to have another 
search round the village before 
I go back, sir," I responded 
determinedly. "We're getting 
warmer." 

Turning from the lane into 
the road that led into the 
village, I notioed a groom who 
had been waiting with his two 
horses sinoe the first time I 
passed the spot. At first he 
thought he hadn't seen a dog 
that looked like a cross between 
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an Airedale and a Belgian 
sheep-dog. Then he fancied he 
had. Yee, he believed it had 
passed that way with an 
B.A.M.C. major. <<Bat those 
men near that ambolanoe oar 
will tell 70a, sir. They were 
playing with the dog I saw, 
aboat half an honr ago.'' 

Yes, I was really on the trail 
now. "That's ri|?ht, sir," re- 
marked the B.A.M.C. sergeant 
when he had helped two 
walking wonnded into the am- 
bolanoe oar. " I remember the 
dog, and saw the name on the 
oollar. ... He followed oar 
major about twenty minutes 
ago. He's gone aoross that 
valley to Brigade Head- 
qnarters. ... I don't think 
he'U be long." 

"What's it like up there?" 
asked one of the ambnlanoe 
men of a slight, fagged-looking 
lanoe-oorporal of the Fasiliers, 
who had been hit in the 
shoulder. 

"Hot I " repUed the Fusilier. 
"One dropped near Battalicm 
Headquarters and killed our 
sergeant. ... I think there are 
five more of our lot ooming 
along." 

There were two more places 
to be filled before the ambn- 
lanoe oar moved off. Another 
Fusilier, wounded in the knee, 
hobbled up, assisted by two 
men of the same regiment, 
one of them with his head 
bandaged. 

"HuUo, Jiml" sailed the 
lanoe«o(»*poral from the ambu« 
lanoe. "I wondered if you'd 
oome along too. Did you see 
Tom?" 

" No," responded the man hit 
in the ankle. 



The ambnlanoe moved off. 
An empty one took its plaoe. 
It was a quarter to two, but 
I was resolved to wait now 
until the B.A.M.C. major re- 
turned. Three shells oame over 
and dropped near the railway. 
More walking wounded filled 
plaoes in the ambnlanoe. 

The major, with "Bmest" 
at his heels, oame back at a 
quarter-past two. "Brnest" 
certainly knew me again. He 
leapt up and lioked my hand, 
and looked up while the major 
listened to my story. "Well, 
I should have kept him — or 
tried to do so," he said. " He's 
a taking little fellow, and I've 
always had a dog until a few 
weeks ago. , . . But" — ^with 
a pleasant smile— "I think 
youve earned your right to 
him. . . • I've never seen a dog 
so excited by shells. . . . Well, 
good-bye 1 " 

He walked away, and 
"Ernest" started after him. 
I stood still in the centre of 
the road. The dog turned his 
head as if to see whether I 
meant to follow. Then he 
oame back, and quietly lay 
down at my feet. 

We had a joyous walk home. 
There were shells to soamper 
after, wire to scramble through, 
old trenches to explore. The 
return of "Ernest'' brought a 
deep content to our mess. 

Sept. 21 : The attack which 
started at 6.40 A.M. was carried 
out by two of our Divisional 
Infantry Brigades; a brigade 
of another Division attacked 
simultaneously. The object 
was to dose with the main 
enemy positions in the Hinden* 
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burg Line. Tanks were pat in 
ta break down the oppaniion-— 
■ore to be met bj the brigades 
on the left and right; and 
every offioer in the Division 
knew that if the final objeotives 
oould be held the Boohe would 
be oompelled to withdraw large 
foroes to the far side of the 
oanaL The attack was planned 
with extraordinary attention 
to detail Battalions were 
ordered not to attempt to posh 
on beyond the final objective ; 
trench mortars were to be 
moved up to oover the otm- 
selidation of the final positions ; 
the reconnaiBsance work had 
been specially thorongh. Oar 
battwies had horses and limbers 
in reculxness for a qaiok roshing 
ap of the guns. 

The earlier part of the opera- 
tion went wdl enoaghf bat by 
8 A.H..we knew that onr two 
Infantry Brigades were having 
to go all oat. The Boche 
maohine - ganners were firing 
with ttcemplary ooolness and 
precisioB. At 8.30 the brigade- 
major telephoned that every 
gan we possessed mast fire 
barsts on certain hostile bat- 
tery positions* The colonel and 
I didn't leave the mess that 
morning; the telephone was 
rarely ont of use. At half-past 
ten Major Bartlett, who had 
gone forward to an infantry 
post to see what was happen- 
ing, got a message back to 
say that, harassed by heavy 
maohine-gan and rifle fire onr 
infantry were ooming baok« 
Aeroplane calls for artillery fire 
on hostile batteries were twice 
responded to by oar batteries. 
Drysdale, doing liaison with 
the — rd Infantry Brigade, re- 



ported that two battalions had 
had severe losses. A bnff sKp 
from the Oaaoalty Clearing 
Station informed as that the 
lead driver of onr brigade 
telephone oart had died in 
hospital overmght: he had 
been hit jost after leaving 
the Headqoarters position the 
previous evening, and was the 
second Headquarters driver to 
be kiUed since Sept. 1. The 
only relief daring a morn- 
ing of excitement and some 
gloom was the arrivi^ of three 
big cigars, sent by the doctor 
for the colonel, Hubbard, and 
myself. As the oelond didn't 
smoke ei^ars, the only solution 
was for Hnbbard and myself to 
toas for the remaining one. 
Hubbard won. 

At one o'oloek it became dear 
that our infantry could not hope 
to do more than consolidate 
upon their first objective 
There was no jNPOspect of the 
batteries moving forward, and 
at 1.30 the o(d<mel told me to 
send out this message to all 
batteries — 

Oun limbers mm! firing 
battery waggons need not 
be kept within 2000 yards 
of gun positions any longer 

Major Yeasey oaUed on us at 
tea-time^ and the talk ran on 
the possibilities of tiie next few 
days' fighting. ''The Boche 
seems hent on holding out here 
as long as he oan," said the 
major. '' I think he's fighting 
a rearguard action on a very 
big scale," said the oohmel 
thoughtfolly. *' Our air rep<Hrts 
indicate much movement in his 
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baok areaa . r . And moat of 
his artillery fire is from long 
rmnM now." 

'^ Let's hope it eontinoes in 
that way/' w«at on the majory 
filling his pipe. '^If only he'd 
stop his beastly gas diells it 
wouldn't be so bad. It's not 
olean war. I'd vote willingly 
for an armistioe on gas shells." 

''Are yon improving your 
aoeommodation at the bat- 
tery?" asked the oolonel. 
''We're likely to be here a 
few daysy and we most make 
as muoh protection as we 
oan." 

"We've got qoite a deoent 
dng-out in the bank to sleep 
in," answered Major Yeasey, 
getting up to go, "but our 
mess is rather in the open — 
imder a tarpaulin. However, 
it's quite a pleasant mess. 
Bullivant and Simpson oame to 
dine last night, and we played 
bridge till eleven." 

I had sent out the S.O.S. 
lines to batteries, and we had 
sat down to dinner a little 
earlier than usual, owing to 
the desirability of showing as 
little light as possible, when the 
telephone beU rang* I put the 
receiver to my ear. 

A strong decided voice spoke. 
"Is that the adjutant, sir? • . • 

I'm Sergeant of D Battery, 

sir. . . . Major Yeasey has 
been badly wounded." 

" Major Yeasey wounded," 
I repeated, and the oolonel and 
Hubbard put down knives and 
forks ajad listened. 

"Yes, sir ... a gas shell 
oame into the mess. Mr 
Kelly and Mr Wood have 
be^i wounded as wdL . . . 
We've got them away to the 



hospital, sir. ... Mr KeBy 
got it in the face, sir. • • . 
I'm afraid he's bUnded." 

"How was Major Yeasey 
wounded?" 

"In the arm and foot, sb. 
. . . Mr Wood was not so 
bad." 

"There's no other officer at 
D Battery, sir," I said to the 
colonel, who was already turn- 
ing up the list of officers in his 
note-book. 

"Tell him that the senior 
sergeant will take command 
until an officer arrives," replied 
the oolonel pr 3mptly, " and then 
get on to Drysdale at the in- 
fantry. I'll speak to him. . . . 
I don't like the idea of Yeasey 
being wounded by a gas diell," 
he added quickly. Depres- 
sion descended upon all three 
of us. 

The colonel told Captain 
Drysdale to inform the Infantry 
Brigadier what had happened, 
and to obtain his immediate 
permission to go to the bat- 
tery, about half a mile away. 
" You've got a subaltern at the 
waggon line. . . . Get him up," 
advised the colonel, "the ser- 
geant-major oan carry on there. 
. . . Tell the General tiiat 
another officer will arrive as 
soon as possible to da liaiscm." 

The colonel lo<^ed again at 
his note-book. "We're fright- 
fully down in officers," he 
said at last "I'U ask Colonel 

of the — ^rd if he oan 

spare some one to take obi 
to-night." 

"I hope Yeasey and Kelly 
are not badly wounded," he 
said later, lighting a cigarette. 
"And I'm glad it didn't come 
last night, when there were 
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throe bftttery oommandera at 
the bridge party. That would 
have been oatastrophe." 

That night the Boche rained 
gas sheUs ail round our quarters 
in the sunken road. Hubbard 
and myself and *' Bmest " were 
not allowed muoh sleep in our 
right little, tight little hut. 
One shell dropped within 
twenty yards of us; thrioe 
fairly heavy diell splinters 
played an unnerving tattoo 
upon our thiok iron roof ; onoe 
we were foroed to wear our 



boz-respirat<»rs for half an 
hour. 

At 11.30 P.M. the oolonel tele- 
phoned from his hut to ours to 
tell me that new orders had 
oome in from the brigade-major. 
"We are putting down a hnr- 
rage from midnight till 12.15 
A.!!.," he said. ^'Tou needn't 
worry. I've sent out orders to 
the batteries. • . . Our infantry 
are making an assault at 12.15 

on D Post. It ought to 

startle the Hun. He won't 
expeot anything at that hour." 



xn. 



Sept. 22: It was as the 

oolenel expeoted. The Boohe 
took our hurrioane bombard- 
ment from midnight to 12.16 
A.M. to be an unusually intense 
burst of night -firing; and 
when our guns *' lifted" some 
six hundred yards, our infantry 
swept forward, and in a few 
minutes oaptured two posts 
over whioh many lives had 
been unavailingly expended 
during the two preoeding days. 
Sixty prisoners also were added 
to their bag. 

But the enemy was only 
surprised — not done with. 
This was ground that had 
been a leaping -off plaee for 
his mighty rush in Maroh 1918. 
Close behind lay oountry that 
had not been trod by Allied 
troops sinoe the 1914 invasion. 
He oounter-attaoked fieroely, 
and at 5.10 A.M. a signaller 
roused me with the message. 

^<Our attaek snooeeded in 

oapturing D and D 

Posts, but failed on the rest 
of the front. S.O.S. line wiU 



be brought baok to the lino it 
was on after 12 midnight. 
Bursts of harassing fire will 
be put down on the S.O.S. 
lines and on approaches in 
rear from now onwards. 
About three bursts per hour. 
Heavy artillery is asked to 
oonform." 

I telephoned to the batteries 
to alter their S.O.S. lines, and 
told the oolonel what had been 
done. Then I sought sleep 
again. 

After breakfast the brigade- 
major telephoned that the 
Division immediately north of 
us was about to attempt the 
oaptnro of a strong point that 
hsrd bepome a wasps' nest of 
maehine gunnws. ^*We have 

to hold D Post and D 

Post at all oosts," he added. 
All through the morning mes- 
sages from Division artillery 
and from the liaison offioer 
told the same tale : fieroo 
sallies and desperate counter- 
attacks between small parties 
of the opposing infaniry, who 
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in places keld treaoh slits and 
rongh earthworks within a 
mashie shot of eaoh other. 
Abont noon the Germans 
loosed o£F a terrible bnrst of 
fire on a 500 -yards front. 
''Bverj Boohe gun for miles 
round seemed to be pulveris- 
ing that awful bit," *'Buller/' 
who had gone forward to eb- 
serye, told me afterwards. 
"M7 two telephonists hid 
behind a briok wall that re- 
oeiyed two direot hits, and I 
lay for a quarter of an hour 
in a sheU-hele without daring 
to move. Then half a dozen 
of their aeroplanes oame over 
in olose formation and tried 
to find our infantry with 
their maohine-guns. ... I got 
the wind up properly." Our 
batteries answered three 8.0. S. 
oalls between 10 A.M. and 1 
o'olook ; and, simultaneously 
with a news message from 
Division stating that British 
oavalry had reached Nazareth 
and orossed the Jordan, that 
18,000 prisoners and 160 guns 
had been captured, and that 
Liman von Sanders had es- 
caped by the skin of his teeth, 
oame a report from young 
Beale that Germans could be 
seen massing for a big effort. 
I passed this information to 
the brigade -major, and our 
guns, and the heavies behind 
them, fired harder than ever. 
Then for an hour until 3 
o'clock we got a respite. A 
couple of pioneers, lent to 
us by the colonel who had 
shown himself so sympathetic 
in the matter of the lost dog, 
worked stolidly with plane and 
saw and foot-rule improving 
our gun-pit mess by more ex- 
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pert carpentering than we 
could hope to possess. The 
oolonel tore the wrapper of the 
latest copy of an automobile 
journal, posted to him weekly, 
and devoted himself to an 
article on spring - loaded 
starters. I read a type- 
written document from the 
staff captain that related to 
the collection, '' as opportunity 
offers," of two field guns cap- 
tured from the enemy two days 
before. 

But at 3.35 the situation be- 
came electric again. The dear 
high-pitched voice of young 
Beale sounded over the line 
that by a miracle had not yet 
been smashed by shell -fire. 
"Germans in large numbers 
are coming over the ridge south 
of T Farm," he said. 

I got through to the brigade- 
major, and he instructed me to 
order our guns to search back 
1000 yards from that portion 
of our front. 

"Don't tell the batteries to 
* search back,'" broke in the 
colonel, who had heard me 
telephoning. "It's a confus- 
ing expression. Tell them to 
< search east,' or ' north-east ' 
in this case." 

By a quarter to four the tele- 
phone wires were buzzing fever- 
ishly. More S.O.S. rockets had 
gone up. The enemy had 
launched a very heavy counter- 
attack. Our overworked gun- 
ners left their tea, and tons of 
metal screamed through the 
air. Within an hour Drysdale 
sent us most inspiring news. 

"The infantry are awfully 
pleased with our S.O.S. bar- 
rage," he said briskly. "As a 
matter of fact, that burst you 
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cftdwA at 3.40 was more asafui 
■till, . . . eaaght the (Germans 
a« they oame omt to attaok. • . . 
They were stopped abent 150 
yards from our line. • . . They 
had to go baek through ear 
barrage. ... It was a great 
sight. • . . The dead oan be seen 
in heaps. . . . Over twenty 
Boohe ran through oar barrage 
and gave themselFes up." 

Drysdale had mere good 
news for os twenty minates 
later. Two oompanies of a 
battalion not attaoked — ^they 
were to the right of the plaee 
to whioh the enemy advanoed 
— saw what was happening, 
dashed forward along a wind- 
ing oommonioation-trenoh and 
seized a position that hitherto 
they had fonnd impregnable. 
They got a hundred prisoners 
ont of the affair. 

Two more S.O.S. oalls went 
up before dinner-time, but a 
day of tremendously heavy 
fighting ended with our men 
in glorious possession of some 
of the hardest-won ground in 
the history of the DiTision. 

** If we oan hold on where we 
are until really fresh troops 
reliere us we shall be over 
the Htndenburg Line in three 
days," said the oolonel hap- 
pily, as he seleoted targets for 
the night-firing programme. 

He had written '*From re- 
ceipt of this message S.O.S. 
lines will be as follows — " when 
he stopped. '* Can't we shorten 
this preliminary verbiage? " he 
asked quizzioally. ** Castle 
made this opening phrase a 
sort of tradition when he was 
adjutant." 

«<What about < Henceforth 
S.O.S. Unes wiU be '?" I replied, 



tilting my wooden sUxd baek- 
wards. 
'<That will do 1" said the 

And«<henoefMrth" it beoame 
after that. 

For two more days we carried 
on this most tiring et all kinAi 
of fighting: for the infantry, 
hourly scraps with a watchful 
pludiy foe; for the gunners, 
perpetual readiness to fire pro- 
tective bursts should the enemy 
suddMily seek to shake our 
grip on this most fateful stretch 
ot fnmt, in ad^tion to day and 
night programmes of ^'crashes " 
that allowed the gun detach- 
ments no rest, and at the same 
time demanded unoeasmg care 
in ''laying" and loading and 
firing the guns. And with the 
opposiDg infantry so olcse to 
eadi other, and the front Hne 
changing backwards and for- 
wards fran hour to hour, abso- 
lute accuracy was never more 
necessary. Ilie brigade had 
had no proper rest since the 
eariy days of August The 
men had been given no oppor- 
tunity for baths or change of 
olothhig. Our casualties had 
not been heavy, but they were 
draining us steadily, and rein- 
forcements stepped into this 
strenuous hecMo fighting with 
no chance of the iraining and 
testing under actual war con- 
ditions that make a period of 
quiet warfare so valuaUe. And 
yet it was this portion of ''the 
fifty days," this exfaaustuig, 
remorseless, unyielding strug- 
gling that really led to the 
Bo(die*s final downfall. It 
fOToed him to abandon the Qm- 
denburg Line— (Am beginning 
of the very end. 
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I WM g^iag to write that 
it wai astonithiDg how im- 
eompUiiiinglyy how plaeidly, 
oaoh one o( m went on with 
hie ordinary routine dntiee 
during thk time. But, after 
all, it wasn't astonishing. The 
moments were too ooonpied for 
weariness of seal; onr minds 
rioted with the thought «<He'8 
gettmg donel Let's get on 
with iti Let's finish him." 
And if at times one refleoted 
on the barrenness, the wasteful- 
mess of war, there still re- 
mained the satisfying of the 
instinot to do one s work well. 
The pioneers had done their 
very best, and made quite a 
house of our mess, even finding 
glass to put in the windows. 
I don't know that the old 
wheels understood me when I 
emphasteed this thoroughness 
of the pioneers by adding, " You 
see, we British always l^ild for 
posterity,^ but before we went 
away he began to take a pride 
in keeping those windows olean. 

On Sept. 25 we heard without 
mooh pleasure that we had 
oome under another Divisional 
Artillery and were to retire to 
our waggon linea^by nightfall. 
^I'd rather stay here a few 
days longer and then go out 
for a proper rest," said the 
oolonel, taking appreoiative 
stook of the habitations that 
had arisen sinoe our oeoupation 
''I'm alraid this order means 
a shift to another part of the 
line." Andf it was so. Our 
brigade was to side-step north, 
and the oolonel and the battery 
oonunanders went off after 
kiaoh to reoonnoitre positions. 
An Australian Field Artillery 
Brigade oame to '^take-OTer" 



from us, and I yarned with 
their oolonel and adjutant and 
intelligenoe ofBoer while wait- 
ing for our oolMiel to return. 
I told them that it was ages 
sinoe I had seen a 'Sydney 
BnUetin.' 

''I used to get mine regu- 
larly," said their adjutant, '' but 
it hasn't oome for ten weeks 
now. I expeot some skrim- 
shanker at the post-offioe or 
at the base is pinohing it. • . . 
I'm going to tell my people to 
wrap it up in the * War Cry * 
before posting it. I know one 
ohap who's had that done for 
over a year. No one thinks of 
pinohing it then." 

One of the Australian 
batteries was late getting in, 
and it was half -past seven 
before the oolonel and I, wait- 
ing for the relief to be oom- 
plete, got away. The Boehe 
guns had been quiet all the 
afternoon. But — how often it 
happens when one has been 
delayed I— shells feU about the 
traek we intended to take when 
we mounted our horses, and we 
had to side-traok to be out of 
danger. When we arrived at 
Hoi^quarters waggon lines it 
was too late to dine in day- 
light; and as Hun bombers 
were on the warpath our dinner 
was a blind-man's-buff affair. 

The oi^onel had been told 
that we should be required to 
fight a battle at our new 
positions on the 27th, and al- 
ready the batteries had oem- 
menoed to take up ammunition. 
But when — the Hun aeroplanes 
having passed by and oandle 
being permissible in onr tents 
— ^the brigade olerk produced 
an order requmng us to have 
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two guns per batterj in aetion 
that verj night, I oonsidered 
joylMsly the prospeot of a long 
move in the dark. 

^^They expeot as to move 
np to-night, sir," I told the 
oolonel, handing him the order 
brought by a motor - oyolist 
despatoh- bearer about eight 
o'dook. 

'' Oh 1 " said the oolonel, and 
the "Oh I" wae a chef-d'ceuvre 
of irony. 

Then he wrote a masterly 
little note, perf eot in its oorreot- 
ness, and yet instinot with the 
power and knowledge of a 
oommander who had a mind of 
his own. He wrote as follows, 
and told me to hand the 
message to the returning des- 
pateh-rider : — 

Bef. your B.M. 85 dated 
25th Sept., I regret that I 
shall not be able to move 
one seotion per battery into 
aotion to-night. 

I was late in returning 
from my reoonnaissanee 
owing to delay in fixing 
position for my Brigade 
Headquarters; did not get 
the order until eight o'olook, 
and by that time batteries 
had started moving ammu- 
nition up to the positions. 
All available guides had gone 
up with the ammunition 
waggons. 

My batteries will be pre- 
pared to fire a barrage by 
dawn on 27th Sept. 

In oonfirmation of my 
telephone conversation with 
B. M. to-day positions selected 
are as follows : — 

The message dosed with the 



map oo-ordinates of the posi* 
tions ohosen for eur four bat- 
teries, and with a request for 
the map location of the 
Divisional Artillery Head- 
quarters, to which the note 
was sent. 

Next day, the 26th, was a 
day of busy preparation. We 
learned that, for the first time, 
we should be in active co- 
operation with an American 
Division. The infantry of the 
British Division we were work- 
ing under had been told off to 
protect the left flank of the 
American Division. The object 
of the attack was the capture 
of the last dominating strong- 
posts that guarded a section 
of the Hindenburg Line, im- 
mediately north of the seotion 
for which eur own Divisional 
infantry had battled since 
Sept. 19. The enemy was to 
be surprised. Our guns, when 
placed in position, had to re- 
main silent until they began 
the barrage on the 27 th. That 
morning, therefore, topographi- 
cal experts busied themselves 
ascertaining exact map loca- 
tions of the batteries' posi- 
tions so as to ensure accu- 
rate shooting by the map. 
The point was emphasised by 
the colonel, who wrote to all 
batteries r — 

Battery Commanders are 
reminded that as barrages 
on morning of 27 th will be 
fired without previom regis- 
tration of guns, 

THE UNB LAID OTTT MUST 
NOT BB BNTEEKELY DBPBND- 
BNT ON OOMFAfiS BBABINa 

Check it by measuring angles 
to points which can be 
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identified on the map. All down the road was a dng-out 

oaloolations to be made by into whioh two oonld squeeze, 

two offioers working eepar- The oolonel said Hubbard and 

ately, who will then oheok I had better ooonpy it. He 

eaoh other. preferred to sleep in the gun* 

2. Every precaution must pit, and already had gathered 

be taken not to attract the up a few armfuls of grasses 

attention of the enemy to and heather to lie upon, 

batteries moving forward Manning and the oook had 

into action. Nothing to be disoovered a hole of their own, 

taken up in daylight, ex- and the two clerks and the 

oept in the event of very bad orderlies had cramped them- 

visibility. selves into a tiny bivouac. 

The final fastening-down of 

The oolonel rode over to see the gun-pit roof was enlivened 

the C.B.A. of the Division to by heavy enemy shelling of a 

whom our brigade had been iM^ttery four hundred yards 

loaned. After lunch he held a north - east of us. Several 

battery oommanders' confer- splinters whistled past, and 

ence in his tent, and explained one flying piece of iron, four 

the morrow's barrage scheme, inches long and an inch wide, 

''Brnest," the dog, spent a missed my head by about a 

delighted, frolicsome hour, foot and buried itself in the 

chasing a Rugby football that earthen floor of the mess, 

some Australians near our *^ That's the narrowest escape 

waggon lines brought out for you've had for some time," 

practice. Hubbard went on smiled the coloneL 

to the new positions to lay out Ten minutes later the 

his telephone lines. I occupied brigade derk brought me the 

myself completing returns for evening's batch of Divisional 

the staff captain. messages and routine orders. 

By five o'clock I had joined This was the first one I glanced 

the colonel and Hubbard at at: — 
the new positions. Our only 

possible mess was a roofless Wire by return name of 

{un-pit not far from a road. war- tired captain or sub- 
he colonel and Hubbard were altem, if any, available tor 
covering it with scrap - heap temporary duty for adminis- 
sheets of rusty iron, and a tration and training of B.A. 
tarpaulin that was not suflBi- malaria convalescents. Very 
ciently expansive. Further urgent. 



xvn. 

Sept. 27: Our meetings with July, training in the Contay 
the Americans had so far been area, north of the Albert- 
pretty casual We had seen Amiens road; and one day 
parties of them in Jane and during that period I aocom- 

YOL. c»y.^iro. uocuM. 2 n 
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panied onr oolonel and the 
oolonel of our oompanion bri- 
gade on a motor trip to the 
ooasty and we passed some 
thonsands of them hard at 
work getting fit, and training 
with almost fervid enthnsiasm. 
It Qsed to be a joke of mine 
that on one oooasion my horse 
shied beoaase an Australian 
private sainted me. No one 
oonld make a friendly jest of 
like kind against the Amerioaa 
soldiers. When first they ar- 
rived in Franoe no troops were 
more panotilions in practising 
the ontward and visible evi- 
dences of disoipline. Fit, with 
the perfect fitness of the man 
from 23 to 28, not a weed 
amongst them ; intelligent- 
looking, splendidly eager to 
learn, they were mnoh akin in 
physique and general qualities 
to our own immortal *' First 
Hundred Thousand." I oame 
across oolonels and majors of 
the New York and Illinois 
Divisions getting experience in 
the line with our brigadiers 
and colonels. I have seen U.S. 
Army N.C.O.'s out in the fields 
receiving instruction from 
picked N.C.O.'s of our army in 
the art of shouting orders. 
Their officers and men under- 
took this training with a 
certain shy solemnity that I 
myself thought very attrac- 
tive. I am doing no lip-service 
to a ^'wish is father to the 
thought" sentiment when I say 
that a manly modesty in re- 
spect to military achievements 
characterised all the fighting 
American soldiers that I met. 
They were not long in tum- 
bling into the humours of life at 
the front. I remember an epi- 



sode told with much enjoyment 
by a major of the regular X7.S. 
army, who spent a liaison fort- 
night with onr Division. 

There is a word that appears 
at least once a day on orders 
sent out from the **Q** ot ad- 
ministrative branch . of the 
British Army. It is the wcnrd 
'•Betum": "Return of Per- 
sonnel,'' "Casualty Betums,'' 
"Ammunition Betnms," &a, 
all to do with the oompilation 
of reports. The American 
Division to which the major 
belonged had been included 
among the units of a British 
Corps. When, in course of 
time, the Division was trans- 
ferred elsewhere oorps Q branch 
wired, "Betum wanted of all 
tents and trench shelters in 
your possession." Next day 
the American Division received 
a s<K)ond message: "Be my 
0546/8023, hasten return of 
tents and trench shelters." 

The day following the oorps 
people were startled by the 
steady arrival of scores of tents 
and trench shelters. The wires 
hummed furiously, and the 
corps sta£F captain shouted 
his hardest explaining over a 
long-distance telephone that 
" Hasten return " did not mean 
" Send back as quickly as pos- 
sible.'' 

"And we thought we had 
got a proper move on sending 
back those tents," concluded 
the American major who told 
me the story. 

And now we were in action 
with these virile ardent fellows. 
Two of their Divisions took part 
in the great battle which 
at 5 30 A.M. opened on a 36-mile 
front — ten days of bloody, vio- 
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torioQB Bghtmg hy whioh three 
armies ehattered the last and 
strongest of the enemy's folly- 
prepared positions, and strnok 
a vital blow at his main oom- 
mnnioations. 

The first news on Sept. 27th 
was of the best. On onr part 
of the front the Americans had 
swept forward, seized the two 
rained farms that were their 
earliest objeotives, and surged 
to the top of a knoll that had 
formed a superb point of van- 
tage for the Boohe observers. 
By 7.30 A.M. the brigade was 
told to warn F.O.O.'s that our 
bombers would throw red flares 
outside the trenohes along 
whioh they were advancing to 
indicate their position. 

Bat again there was to be 
no walk- over. The Boohe 
counter-attack was delivered 
on the Americans' left flank. 
We were ordered to fire a 
two-hours' bombardment upon 
certain points toward which 
the enemy was pouring his 
troops; and the colonel told 
me to instruct cur two F.O.O.'s 
to keep a particular look-out 
for hostile movement. 

By 11 A.M. Division issued 
instructions for all gun dumps 
to be made up that night to 
500 rounds per gun. ''Stiff 
fighting ahead," cammented 
the coloneL 

At three o'clock Damble, 
who was commanding B Bat- 
tery, Major BuUivant having 
gone on leave, reported that 
the Americans were withdraw- 
ing from the knoll to trenches 
four hundred yards in rear, 
where they were reorganising 
their position. 

That settled the fighting for 



the day, although there was 
speedy indication of the Bocbe's 
continued liveliness : a plane 
came over, and by a daring 
manoeuvre set fire to three of 
our ''sausage" balloons, the 
observers having to tumble 
out with their parachutes. 
All this time I had remained 
glued to the telephone for the 
receipt of news and the passing 
of orders. There was oppor- 
tunity now to give thought 
to the fortifying of our Head- 
quarters. Hubbard, who prided 
himself on his biceps, had en- 
gaged in a brisk discussion 
with the oflBcers of a near-by 
Artillery Brigade Headquar- 
ters regarding the dug-out 
that he and myself and 
"Brnest" had occupied the 
night before. Originally it 
had been arranged that we 
should share quarters with 
them, dug-outs in a neigh- 
bouring bank having been 
allotted for their overflow of 
signallers. But at the last 
moment an Infantry Brigade 
Headquarters had '* comman- 
deered" part of their accom* 
modation, and they gave up 
the dug-out that Hubbard and 
I had slept in, with the in- 
timation that they would want 
it on the morrow. As Hubbard 
had discovered that they were 
in possession of four good dug- 
outs on the opposite side of 
the road, he said we ought 
to be allowed to retain our 
solitary ona But no! they 
stuck to their rights, and 
during the morning's battle 
a stream of protesting o£Boers 
came to interview Hubbard. 
Their orderly o£Bcer was suave 
but anxious; their signalling 
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o£Boer admitted the previous 
arrangement to share qnarters ; 
Hubbard remained firm, and 
said that if the Infantry 
Brigade had upset their ar- 
rangementS) they themselves 
had upset ours. I was too 
busy to enter at length into 
the argument, but I agreed to 
send a waggon and horses to 
fetoh material if they ohose 
to build a new plaoe. When 
their adjutant oame over and 
began to use sarcasm, I re- 
ferred the matter to our ocdonel, 
who decided '^ Their Division 
has sent us here. The dug- 
out is in our area. There is 
no other accommodation. We 
shall keep it." 

"Will you come over and 
see our colonel, sir?" asked 
the adjutant persuasively. 

" Certainly not," replied the 
colonel with some asperity. 

The next arrivals were a 
gas officer and a tall ebullient 
Irish doctor, who said that the 
dug-out had been prepared for 
them. Hubbard conveyed our 
coloners decision, and ten 
minutes later his servant 
brought news that the doc- 
tor's servant had been into 
the dug-out and replaced our 
kit by the doctor's. 

Hubbard, smiling happily, 
slipped out of our gun -jut 
mess, and the next item of 
news frcnn this bit of front 
informed me that our valises 
had been replaced and the 
doctor's kit put outside. 
Hubbard told me he had in- 
formed the doctor and the 
gas officer that, our colonel 
having made his decision, he 
was prepared to repeat the 
performance every time they 



invaded the dug-out. "And 
I was ready to throw them 
after their kit if necessary," 
he added, expanding his chest. 

The upshot of it all was 
that our horses fetched fresh 
material, and we helped to find 
the doctor and the gas officer 
a home^ 

The battle continued next 
day, our infantry nibbling 
their way into the Boche de- 
fences and allowing him no 
rest. The artillery work was 
not so strenuous as on the 
previous day, and Hubbard 
and I deoided to dig a dug- 
out for the colonel. It was 
bonny exercise for me. "I 
think every adjutant ought to 
have a pit to dig in — adju- 
tants get too little exercise," 
I told the colonel. After whidi 
Hubbard, crouching with hia 
pick, offered practical tuiticm 
in the science of underpinning. 
We sweated hard and enjoyed 
our lunoh. Judd and young 
Beale reported baok from leave^ 
and Beale caused a sensaticm 
by confessing that he had got 
married. A Corps wire in- 
formed every unit that Lanoe- 
Corporal Eleinberg-Hermuiny 
"5 ft. 8, fair hair, eyes blue^ 
soar above nose, one false tooth 
in front, dressed- German uni- 
form," and Meyer Hans, " 6 ft., 
fair hair, brown eyes, thin face, 
wcMTs glasses, speaks BngUsh 
and French fluently, dressed 
Q^rman uniform," had escaped 
from a prisoners of war camp. 
The mail brought a letter from 
which the colonel learnt that 
a long-time friend, a lieut.- 
oolonel in the Garrison Ar- 
tillery, had been killed. He 
had lunched with ns one day 
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in Jane, a bright-eyed grizzled 
▼eteran, with a whimsical 
hamour. India had made him 
look older than hie years. 
**They found his body in No 
Man's Land/' said the oolonel 
softly. ''They eooldn't get to 
it for two days." 

At half -past nine that night 
we learned that our own 
DiFisionai Infantry were com- 
ing up in front of as again. 
There was to be another big 
attack, and to complete the 
work began by the Americans, 
at zero hoar we shoald pass 
ander the command of oar 
Dinsional Artillery. At foar 
in the morning the telephone 
near my pillow woke me np, 
and If «jor Bartlett reported 
that the Boohe had started a 
barrage, ''I don't think he 
saspects anything," said the 
major; ''it's only ordinary 
oounter-preparation." In any 
ease it didn't affect oar attack, 
which started with splendid 
zest. The Boohe planked a few 
gas shells near as; bat by 
9.15 the brigade-major told me 
that the Americans and oar 
own infantry had advanced a 
thoasand yards and were on 
their first objective. " I smell 
victory to-day," said the colonel, 
looking at his map. By half- 
past ten Bl^jor Bartlett'a 
battery had mo^ed forward two 
thoasand yards, and the major 
had joined a battalion com- 
mander so as to keep pace 
with the onward rash of the 
infantry. 

Qood news tambled in. At 
10.60 the Intelligence Officer 
of oar companion Artillery 
brigade rang ap to tell me 
that their liaascn officer had 



seen oar troops entering the 
soathem end of a well-known 
village that lay along the 
canal 

"Bing np A and B at once," 
interjected the colonel, "and 
tell them to stop their bursts 
of fire, otherwise they will be 
firing on oar own people. Tell 
oar liaison officer with the 
*-th Infantry Brigade that we 
are no longer finng on the 
village. . • . And increase the 
how. battery's range by 1000 
yards." 

Five minates later the bri- 
gade-major let as know that 
the Corps on oar left had 
cleared a vastly important 
ridge, bat their most norther- 
ly Division was held np by 
machine-gan fire. When the 
sitaation was eased they wonld 
advance npon the canal. Oar 
D Battery was now firing at 
mazimam range, and at 11.20 
the colonel ordered them to 
move ap alongside C. 

The exhilarating swiftness 
of the snocess infected every 
one. Drysdale rang ap to 
know whether we hadn't any 
fresh targets for D Battery. 
"I'm Bare we've cleared cot 
every Boohe in the qaarry yoa 
gave as," he said. The staff 
captain told as he was bring- 
ing forward his ammanition 
damps. The old wheeler was 
observed to smile. Even the 
telephone seemed to be working 
better than for months past. 
In restraint of over-eagerness 
complaints of short shooting 
filtered in from the infantry, 
bat I established the fact that 
oar batteries were not the 
sinners. 
By tea-time all the batteries 
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had ftdvanoedy and the oolonel, 
^'Bmest/' and myself, were 
walking at the head o( the 
Headqaartertf waggone and 
mess carta through a village 
that a fortnight before had 
been a hotbed of Qermany's 
hardest fighting infantrj. 

The longer the time spent 
in the fighting area, the 
stronger that seoret spasm of 
apprehension when 9k shift for- 
ward to new positions had to 
be made. The ordinary honest- 
sonled member of His Majesty's 
foroes will admit that to be 
a true saying. The average 
healthy-minded recruit coming 
to the Western Front since 
July 1916 marvelled for his 
first six months on the thou- 
sands of hostile shells that he 
saw hitting nothing in particu- 
lar, and maiming and killing 
nobody. If he survived a 
couple of years he lost all 
curiosity about shells that did 
no harm ; he had learned that 
in the forward areas there was 
never real safety, the fatal shell 
might come at the most un- 
expected moment, in the most 
unlooked-for spot- — ^it might be 
one solitary missile of death, 
it might accompany a hideous 
drove that beat down the earth 
all around and drenched a whole 
area with sickening, scorching 
fumes; he might not show it, 
but he had learned to fear. 

But on this move-up we were 
agog with the day's fine news. 
We were in the mood to calcu- 
late on the extent of the enemy's 
retirement: for the moment his 
long-range guns had ceased to 
fire. We talked seriously of 
the war ending by Christmas. 
We laughed when I opened the 



first Divisional message deliv- 
ered at our new Headquarters : 
'^Divisional Cinema will open 
at Lieramont to-morrow. Per- 
formances twice daily, 3 P.n. 
and 6 p.m." ''That looks as if 
our infantry are moving out,'* 
I said. 

We had taken over a bank 
and some shallow aged dug- 
outs, occupied the night before 
by our C Battery ; and as there 
was a chill in the air that fore^ 
told rain, and banks of sombre 
clouds were lining up in the 
western sky, we unloaded our 
carts and set to work getting 
our belongings under cover 
while it was still light. 
"There's no pit for you to 
dig in," the colonel told me 
quizsingly, ''but you can oo- 
oupy yourself filling these am- 
munition boxes with earth; 
they'll make walls for the mess." 
Hubbard had been looking for 
something heavy to carry; he 
brought an enormous beam from 
the broad-gauge railway that 
lay a hundred yards west of us. 
The oolonelimmediately claimed 
it for the mess roof. "We'll 
fix it centre-wise on the am- 
munition boxes to support the 
tarpaulin," he decided. "Old 
Fritz has done his dirtiest 
along the railway," said Hub- 
bard cheerfuUy. "He's taken 
a bit out of every rail; and 
he's blown a mine a quarter of 
a mile down there that's giving 
the sappers something to think 
about. They told me they 
want to have trains running im 
two days." 

Meanwhile the signallers had 
been cleaning out the deep 
shaft they were to work in; 
the cooks and the clerks had 
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•eleoted ibeir own rabbit- 
batobes; and I bad picked a 
iemi-detaobed dng-ont in wbiob 
were wire beds for tbe oolonel, 
Habbardy and myeelf. Tme, 
a ebell bad made a bole in one 
eomer of tbe iron roof, and tbe 
place was of snob antiquity 
tbat rats could be beard squeak- 
ing in tbe vicinity of my bed- 
bead, but I jioped tbat a map- 
board fixed bebind my pillow 
would protect me from un- 
pleasantness. 

The colonel was suspicious 
of tbe S.O.S. line issued to us 
by Division tbat nigbt. Tbe 
ordinary rules of gunnery pro- 
vide tbat tbe angle of sigbt to 
be put on tbe guns can be cal- 
culated from tbe difference be- 
tween tbe beigbt of tbe ground 
on wbiob tbe battery stands 
and tbe beigbt at tbe target. 
More often tban not ridges 
intervene between tbe gun and 
tbe target, and tbe beigbt and 
position of tbese ridges some- 
times cause complications in 
tbe reckoning of tbe angle of 
sight, particularly if a high 
ridge is situated close to tbe 
object to be shot at. Without 
going into full explanation, I 
hope I may be understood when 
I say that tbe correct angle of 
sight, calculated from tbe map 
difference in height between 
battery and target, oecasion- 
ally fails to ensure that the 
curve described by tbe shell in 
its flight will finish sufficiently 
high in the air for tbe shell to 
dear tbe final crest. When 
tbat happens shells fall on the 
wrong side of tbe ridge, and 
our own infantry are endan- 
gered. It is a point to which 
brigade -majors and brigade 



commanders naturally give 
dose attention. 

The colonel looked at his 
map, shook his bead, said, *'I 
don't like that ridge," and get 
out bis ruler and made calcu- 
lations. Then be talked over 
tbe tdephone to the brigade- 
major. *'Yes, I know that 
theoretically, by every ordinary 
test, we should be safe in shoot- 
ing there, and I know what yon 
want to shoot at. • . . But 
there's a risk, and I should 
prefer to be on tbe safe side. 
• . . Will you speak to tbe 
General about it?" 

The colonel gained bis point, 
and at 10.20 p.m. issued a fur- 
ther order to the batteries : — 

Previous S.O.S. line is 
cancelled, as it is found tbat 
the hillside is so steep tbat 

our troops in T Support 

Trench may be bit. 

Complaints of short shoot 
ing have been frequent all 
day. Henceforth S.O.S. will 
be as follows. • • . 

'^ Fll write out those recom- 
mendations for honours and 
awards before turning in," be 
said, a quarter of an hour later, 
searching through the box in 
which confidential papers were 
kept. ^*Now, what was it I 
wanted to know? — oh, I re- 
member. Ring up Drysdale, 
and ask him whether tbe 
corporal be put in is named 
Marchman or Marsbman. His 
writing is not very dear. . . . 
If he's gone to bed, say I'm 
sorry to disturb him, but these 
things want to be got in as 
soon as possible." 

It waa a quiet night as far 
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M ihell-flM WM o<mo6med» bat 
m tiirioas rftin-storm permitted 
as verj little sleep, and played 
havoo with the mess. Oar 
dooaments reoiained safe, 
thoagh most of them were 
satarated with water. In the 
morning it was oold enoagh to 
make one rab one's hands and 
stamp the feet. There was 
plentj of ezeroise awaiting as 
in the enlarging and rebuild- 
ing of the mess. We made it 
a very seoare affair this time. 
'< What aboat a Bre, sir ? " in- 
qaired Habbard. 

'* Qood idea," said the ooloneL 
He and Habbard ased piok and 
shovel to fashion a vertical, 
triangular niche in the side of 
the bank. The staff-sergeant 
fitter returned with a ten-foot 
stove-pipe that he had found 
in the neighbouring village; 
and before ten o'olook our &«t 
mess fire sinoe the end of April 
was oraokling merrily, and 
burning up spare ammunition 
boxes. 

The oolonel went off to tour 
the batteries, saying, ^<I'll 
leave you to fight the battle." 
The brigade-major's first tele- 
phone talk at 10.35 AM. left 
no doubt that we were pushing 
home all the advantages gained 
the day before. <'I want one 

good burst on Trenoh," 

he said. ''After that oease 
firing this side of the oanal 
nntil I tell you to go on." 
The news an hour later was 
that our Divisional Infantry 
patrols were working methodi- 
cally through the village on 
the canal bank, which the 
Americans had entered the day 
before. Next <<Buller," who 
was with the Infantry Brigade, 



called up, and said that the 
mopping-up in the village had 
been most successful: our fel- 
lows were thrusting for the 
canal bridge, and had yet to 
encounter any large enemy 
forces. At twraity to one the 
brigade-major told me that our 
people were moving steadily to 
the other side of the canal — 
"We're properly over the 
Hindenburg Line this time,** 
he wound up. 

The Brigadier-OeneralCJLA. 
came to see us daring the 
afternoon, and we learned for 
the first time that on the pre- 
vious day the Americans had 
fought their way right through 
the village, but, on account of 
their impetuosity, had lost 
touch with their supports. 
"They fought magnificently, 
but didn't mop -up as they 
went along," explained the 
General. "The Boche tried 
the trick he used to play on 
us. He hid until the first 
wave had gone by, and then 
came up with his machine-guns 
and fired into their backs. . . . 
It's a great pity. . . . I'm 
afraid that six hundred of 
them who crossed the canal 
have been wiped out." 

"I hear that our infantry 
go out for a proper rest as 
soon as this is over," he added. 
" They brought them up again 
to complete the smashing of 
the Hindenburg Line, because 
they didn't want to draw upon 
the three absolately fresh IMvi- 
sicms they were keeping te 
chase the Hun immediately he 
jrielded the Hindenbnrg Line. 
Our infantry must have fought 
themselves to a standstill these 
last three weeks." 
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**Aq7 news aboat oaf*' in- 
quired the oolonel. 

*< No, I*m afraid the gnnners 
will have to carry on as usual. 
. . • The horses seem to be 
sonriviufi^ the ordeal very well." 

At 4.25 P.M. — I particularly 
remember noting the time — 
we were told by Division that 
Bulgaria's surrender was un- 
oonditionaL ^'That will be 
cheering news for the bat- 
teries/' observed the colonel 
<'I*d send that out." The 
brigade-major also informed us 
that British cavalry were re- 
ported to be at Roulers, north- 
east of Ypres — ^but that wasn't 
oAoiaL "Anyhow," said the 
oolonel, his face glowing, *'it 
shows the right spirit. Yes, I 
think the war will be over by 
-Christmas after all." 

*'It would be great to be 
hom<) by Christmas, sir," put 
in Hubbard. 

** Yes," responded the oolonel 
in the same vein, '^but it 
wouldn't be so bad even out 
here. ... I don't think any 
of U9 would really mind staying 
another six months if we had 
no 5'9's to worry us." And 
he settled down to writing his 
daily letter home. 

Ootober came in with every 
one joyously expectant. The 
enemy still struggled to hold 
the most valuable high ground 
on the far side of the canal, 
but there was little doubt that 
he purposed a monster with- 
drawal—and our batteries did 
their best to quicken his de- 
etsion. The brigade - major 
departed for a denior StaflP 
C'^urse in Bugland, and Major 
** Pat " of our sister brigade, a 
highly efficient and extremely 
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popular officer, who, with no 
previous knowledge of soldier- 
ing, had won deserved distinc- 
tion, filled his place. Major 
^^Pat" was a disciple of cheer- 
ing news for the batteries. 
'^This has just come in by the 
wireless," he telephoned to me 
on October 2ad. ''Turkey 
surrendered — British ship sail- 
ing through the Dardanelles — 
Lille being evacuated — Brit- 
ish bluejackets landed at Os- 
tend." 

'<Is that official?" I asked 
wonderingly. 

He laughed. '<No, I didn't 
say that. . • . It's a wireless 
report." 

"Not waggon line?" I went 
on. 

He laughed again. "No, 
I'll let you know when it be- 
comes official." 

Formal intimation was to 
hand that Dumble, Judd, Bob 
Pottinger, Young Beale, S ten- 
son, and Tinder had been 
awarded the Military Cross, 
and Major Yeasey the D.S.O. 
Drysdale was happy because, 
after many times of asking, 
he had got back from Head- 
quarters, Patrick, the black 
charger that he had ridden 
early in 1916. 

The tide of success rolled on. 
A swift little attack on the 
morning of October 3rd took 
the infantry we were support- 
ing, now that our own bat- 
talions had withdrawn for a 
fortnight's rest, on to valuable 
hisrh ground east of the canal. 
"They met with such little 
opposition that our barrage 
became merely an escort," was 
the way in which Beadle, who 
was doing P.O.O., described 
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the advanoe. Burrenderiog 
Germans poured baok in snoh 
numbers that dosens of them 
walked unattended to the 
prisoners of war oages. ^* I 
saw one lot oome down/' a 
D.A.C. offioer told me. ''All 
that the sentry had to do was 
to point to the oage with a 
' This- way-in ' gesture, and in 
they marohed.'* 

One wee oloud blurred the 
high-spirited light-heartedness 
of those days. We lost 
** Ernest," who had marohed 
forward with us and been our 
pet since Sept. 6th. The 
oolonel and Hubbard took him 
up the line; the little fellow 
didn't seem anxious to leave 
me that morning, but I thought 
that a run would do him good, 
and he had followed the oolonel 
a oouple of days before. ''I'm 
sorry, but we've lost ' Bmest,' " 
was the oolonel's bluntly-told 
news when he returned. " He 
disappeared when I was calling 
on B Battery. * . . They said 
he went over the hill with an 
infantry o£Bcer, who had made 
much of him. . • . It's curious, 
because he stuck to us when 
I went to see the infantry at 
Brigade Headquarters,«lthough 
every one in their venr long dug- 
out fussed over him. 

There was poor chance of 
the dog finding his way back 
to us in that country of many 
tracks, amid the coming to 
and fro of thousands of all 
kinds of troops. We never 
saw or heard of him again. 
The loss of him dispirited all 
of us a bit, and I suppose I 
felt it more than most : he had 
been a splendid little oompanion 
for nearly a month. 



The adjutant and Wilde re- 
turned from leave on Oct. Srd, 
full of the bright times to be 
spent in London. "People in 
England think the war's all 
over. They don't realise that 
pursuing the Boche means 
fighting him as weU," burst 
forth the adjutant "By 
Oad," he went on, "we had a 
narrow escape the day we went 
on leave. I never saw any- 
thing like it in my life. Tom 
remember the factory at Moia- 
lains, near the place where 
we were out for three or four 
days at the beginning of last 
month. Well, Wilde and I 
caught a leave bus that went 
that way on the road to 
Amiens. The bus had to pull 
up about five hundred yards 
short of the factory, because 
there was a lot of infantry in 
front of us. . . . And just at 
that moment a Boche mine 
blew up. • • . Made an awful 
mess. • • • About eleven men 
killed. ... We had taken the 
place three weeks before, and 
the mine had remained undis- 
covered all that time. . . . We 
must all of us have passed over 
that spot many times. You 
remembei: they made a Bed 
Cross Station of the factory. 
... A most extraordinary 
thing 1" 

The Boche fire had died 
away almost entirely; it was 
manifest that the brigade 
would have to move forward. 
I ooold go on leave now that 
the adjutant was baek— 
Beadle and myself were the 
only two offloers in the brigade 
who had gone through the 
March retreat and not yet 
been on leave to England; 
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bat I WM keen on another 
trip forward with the oolonel, 
and on the mormng of the 
4th Wilde and I joined him 
on a prospeoting ride, look- 
ing for new positions for the 
batteries. 

It was a journey that qniok- 
•ned all one's powers of ob- 
servation. We went forward 
a full five milesi over yellow 
ohomed wastes that four 
days before had been crowded 
battlefields; past shell-pooked 
■tretohes that had been miide 
so by our own guns. At 
first we trotted along a 
straight road that a short 
time before had been seamed 
with Boehe trenches and 
barbed wire. The ooloners 
mare was fresh and ready to 
shy at heaps of stones and 
puddles. ** She's got plenty 
of spirit still," said the oolonel, 
**bnt she's not the mare she 
was before the hit in the neok 
at Commenohon. However, I 
know her limitations, and she's 
all right providing I spare hier 
going uphill." 

Just outside the half-mile 

long village of B he 

pointed to a dump of broken 
Drioks and shattered beams. 
"That's the farm that D 
Battery insisted was G-^— 

Farm, when we were at C 

Post on September 19," he 
explained. **The day I was 
with him at the *0.P..' Wood 
oouldn't understand why he 
was unable to see his shells 
falL He telephoned to the 
battery to oheek the range 
they were firing at, and then 
decided that the map was 
wrong. When I told him to 
examine his map more dosely 



he spotted the 140 contour 

between this place and O 

Farm. It made G Farm 

invisible from the <0.P.' Of 

oourse G Farm is 2000 

yards beyond this place." 

We reached a bikttered cross- 
roads 1200 yards due south of 

J> Post, that cockpit ef 

the bitter hand-to-hand fight- 
ing ef Sept. 19th and 20th. 
A couple of captured Boche 
4 2's — the dreaded high- veloc- 
ity gun — stood tucked behind 
a low grassless bank, their 
ourved, muddy, camouflaged 
shields blending with the 
brown desolation of the land- 
scape. Two American soldiers 
saluted the oolonel gravely — 
lean, tanned, straight - eyed 
young fellows. For the first 
time I noticed that the Amer- 
icans were wearing puttees 
like cur men, instead of the 
canvas gaiters which they 
sported when first in France. 
Their tin hats and box-respir- 
ators have always been the 
same make as ours. 

The colonel stopped to look 
at his map. "We'll turn 
north-east here and cross the 

oanal at B ^," he said. We 

rede round newly-dug shell- 
slits, and through gaps in the 
tangled, rusted barbed wire; 
at one spot we passed eighteen 
American dead, laid out in 
two neat rows, ready for re- 
moval to the cemetery that 
the U.S. Army established in 
the neighbourhood; we went 
within twenty yards of a dis- 
abled tank that a land mine 
had rendered hcra de combat; 
we came across another tank 
lumbered half-way across a 
road. "Tanks always seem to 
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take it into their keftds to ing eMtward. A ooople of 

ooUapse on a main road and 5'9*s dropped olose to the 

interrupt trafflo," mattered northern edge of the village 

the ooionel sardonioally. as we oame out of it. We 

There were twelve hundred met a party of priscmers 
yards of a straight sunken headed by two offioers, one 
road for us to ride through short, fat, nervous, dark, be- 
before we reaohed B . speotaoled ; the other bearded, 

That road was a veritable lanky, nonohalant, and of good 
gallery of (German dead. They oarriage. He oarried a gold- 
lay in twos and threes, in nobbed Malaooa oane. Neither 
queer horrible postures, along officer looked at us as we 
its whole unkempt length, passed. The tall one reminded 
some of them with blaokened me of an offioer among the 
decomposing faoes and hands, first party of Boohe prisoners 
most of them newly killed, for I saw in Franoe, in August 
this was a road that oon- 1916. His arrogant disdain- 
neoted the outer defences of ful air had roused in me a 
the Hindenburg Line with the gust of anger that made me 
network of wire and trenches glad I was in the war. 
that formed the Hindenburg We went through a garden 
Line itself. "Best sight I've transformed into a dust-bin, 
seen since the war," said and dipped down a hummooky 
Wilde with satisfaction. And slope that rose again to a 
if the colonel and myself made chalky ridge. Shells were 
no remark we showed no screaming overhead in quick 
disagreement. Pity for dead succession now, and we walked 
Boohe finds no place in the fast, making for a white 
average decent-minded man's boulder that looked as if it 
composition. Half a dozen of would o£Fer shielded observa- 
our armoured oars, wheels o£F, tion and protection. We found 
half -burned, or their steer- ourselves near the top of one 
ing apparatus smashed, lay of the giant air-shafts that 
on the entrenched and wired connected with the canal 

outskirts of B , part of tunneL Tufts of smoke 

the Hindenburg Line proper, spouted up at regular inter- 
In the village itself we found vals on the steep slope behind 
Red Cross cars filling up with the village below us. ** We're 
wounded ; Boohe prisoners were in time to see a barrage," 
being used as stretcher-bearers; remarked the colonel, pulling 
groups of waiting infantry out his binoculars. "Our 
stood in the main street; people are trying to secure 
runners flitted to and fro. the heights. I didn't know 

"We'll leave our horses here," that G was quite clear 

said the colonel ; and the of Boche. There was fighting 

grooms guided them to the there yesterday." 

shelter of a high solid wall. "There are some Boche in 

The colonel, Wilde, and I a trench near that farm on 

ascended the main street, mak- the left," he added a minute 
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later, after sweeping the hills 
opposite with his glasses. 
''Can you see them?" 

I made out what did appear 
to be three grey tin-helmeted 
figures, but I oould see nothing 
of our infantry. The shelling 
went on, bat time pressed, and 
the oolonel, paoking up his 
glasses, led us eastwards again, 
down to a light railway juno- 
tion, and through a quaint 
little ravine lined with willow- 
trees. Many Gbrman dead lay 
here. One young soldier, who 
had died with his head tlux>wn 
baok resting against a green 
bank, his blue eyes open to 
the sky, wore a strangely per- 
fect expression of peace and 
rest. Up another asoending 
sunken road. The Boohe guns 
seemed to have switched, and 
half a dozen shells skimmed 
the top of the road, causing 
us to wait. We looked again 
at the fight being waged on 
the slopes behind the village. 
Our barrage had lifted, but 
we saw no sign of advancing 
infantry. 

The oolonel turned to me 
suddenly and said, '' I'm going 
to select positions about a 
thousand yards south of where 
we are at this moment — along 
the valley. Wilde will come 
with me. You go back and 
pick up the horses, and meet 

us at Q Farm. I expect 

we shall be there almost as 
soon as you.** 

I followed the direct road 
to return to B A few 

shells dropped on either sid^ 
of the road, which was ob« 
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viously a hunting-ground for 
the Boohe gunners. At least 
a dozen British dead lay at 
intervals huddled against the 
sides of the road. One of 
them looked to be an artillery 
officer, judged by his field- 
boots and spurs. But the top 
part of him was covered by 
a rainproof coat, and I saw 
no cap. 

Q — — Farm was a farm only 
in name. There was no wall 
more than three feet high left 
standing ; the whole place was 
shapeless, stark, blasted into 
nothingness. In the very cen- 
tre of the mournful chaos lay 
three disembowelled horses and 
an overturned Boohe ammuni- 
tion waggon. The shells were 
still on the shelves. They were 
Yellow Cross, the deadliest of 
the Boohe mustard-gas shells. 

I went on leave next morn- 
ing, and got a motor-car lift 
from Peronne as far as Amiens. 
Before reaching Villers-Breton- 
neux, of glorious fearful mem- 
ories, we passed through War- 
fusee-Abanoourt^ a shell of its 
former self, a brick heap, a 
monument of devastation. An 
aged man and a slim white- 
faced girl were standing by 
the farm cart that had brought 
them there, the first civilians 
I had seen since August. The 
place was deserted save for 
them. In sad bereavement 
th^y looked at the cruel deso- 
lation around them. 

"My Gk)d," said my com- 
panion, interpreting my inmost 
thought, "what a home-com* 
ingr 
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OEOBOE HBBEDITH AND 0THBB8. 



It is not easj to undentand 
the meaning and purpose of 
Mr 8. Af. B ilia's book abont 
George Meredith.^ Mr Ellis 
seems to have no other qnalifi« 
oation for the work whioh he 
undertakes but oonsangninitji. 
He is Qdorge Meredith's seoond 
ooasin, and if that relationship 
should be a proper cause of 
biography, then another terror 
is added to death. Moreover, 
George Meredith demands in 
oritio or biographer something 
more than the aooident of 
common blood. He is not the 
easiest writer in the world to 
understand, and it is clear 
from his performanoes that 
Mr Bdis is all untrained in 
the art of letters. One ad- 
vantage he possesses: he 
knows to a hair the pedigree 
of his viotim. Bat that is a 
doubtful advantage, and when 
the " exolusive information ** is 
used as Mr Bllis uses it, it 
serves only to create prejudice, 
to oast a shadow upon the 
novelist's talent. 

The great secret which Mr 
Bllis has to impart to the 
world is that Meredith's 
father was a tailor at Ports- 
mouth, and that the Great 
Mai, who being dead yet over- 
tops the liviag personages of 
Eoan Harrington, was Mere- 
dith's grandfather. The secret 
was already shared by thou- 
sanda before ever Mr Bllis 
put pen to paper. Readers of 



Marryat's novels might have 
been aware, if they chose, of 
the portentous truth, and 
being aware of it might have 
let it rest. Mr Ellis cannot 
let it rest. He turns it over 
and mumbles it with a kind 
of ghoulish interest. He leavee 
no irrelevant detail undis- 
cussed. He presents us with a 
picture of the shop, and de- 
scribes, with the air of one 
who has spared no researoh, 
the bow-windowed parlour in 
which the handsome daughters 
of Melchizedek Meredith were 
wont to sit, and tells us pre- 
cisely how far the tailoring 
workshop extended towards 
the back 

And Mr Ellis, having set 
forth a vast deal of tittle- 
tattle, which in no way con- 
cerns the public, proceeds to 
lecture Meredith upon the sin 
of holding his tongue. ** What- 
ever the causes that prompted 
Meredith's reticence on the 
subject of his origin," says the 
biographer, ** he was singularly 
ill-advised in preserving that 
silence to the end.'' What non- 
sense I It was no part of Mere- 
dith's business to indulge the 
public curiosity. Why should 
he have obtruded the story 
of his birth and youth upon 
those who had never professed 
a great interest in him or his 
works, until he was taken up, 
as copy, by the journalists f 
The poet and novelist might 
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weave into the warp of hia 
work as maoh or as little 
aatobiography as he ohose. 
He ooald not be asked to 
satisfj the oraving for inap- 
posite gossip of every Paul 
Pry who was at the pains to 
oall upon him. 

The trath is that Mr Bllis's 
book is a direot enoooragement 
to the snobbishness whioh is 
always rampant in a demo- 
oratio ooaatry. The demooraoy 
dislikes greatness of any kind, 
even while it marvels at it, 
and is never so happy as when 
it oan belittle those who stand 
above it. In this aot of be- 
littling it shows neither jas- 
tioe nor oonsistenoy. If a man 
is of noble lineage, the demo- 
crat is down upon him at onoe, 
asserting that he mnst be 
jndged only by what he is. 
On the other hand, he who 
makes his own name and fame 
is asked insolently whenoe he 
oame, lest he reaoh too lofty 
a point of arroganoe. He 
mast not be allowed all the 
credit for what he has 
achieved, and if snobbishness 
oan in any way besmiroh him 
it will not lose the ohanoe. 

8 appose for a moment that 
Meredith had been the son of 
a dake. Had he breathed the 
horrid seoret to the news- 
papers, he wonld have lain 
for ever nnder the democrat's 
ban. Under the ban he still 
lies, beoanse he does not ap- 
pear to have given oat from 
his hoase-top the simple tmth, 
aqaally inapposite, that he was 
a tailor's son. The natural re- 
sult of Mr Bllis's book has been 
that more than one picas 
Badioal, falling into the trap. 



has denonnced Meredith for a 
snob, without perceiving that 
the charge recoils upon his 
own head. Bat, indeed, it is 
all a barren quest. Nothing 
that Mr Bllis tells us in his 
book adds to our real know- 
ledge of Meredith. A poet is 
his own suffiiient biographer, 
and we may find in Meredith's 
writings aU the knowledge of 
the man himself whioh he 
t)hose to give us. Whatever 
he was, he was no snob. The 
child of romance, he had a 
perfect right to seek the place 
of his origin, if he would, 
among the hills of Wales. 
And Mr Bllis, by laying a 
foolish stress upon that which 
does not matter, proves him- 
self an accomplice in the 
general conspiracy to mis- 
understand the novelist's 
works. 

Moreover, Mr Bllis is at 
great trouble to explain the 
dignity of his own descent. 
Though his grandmother was 
a daughter of the great Mel- 
chizedek, he is linked to the 
shop only by the female line, 
and he tells us with pride that 
wherever Bagland's need was 
sorest there was an Bllis 
ready to fight her battle for 
her. A noted crusader in the 
service of Richard I., a gal- 
lant soldier who served under 
Barl Warrenne against the 
Soots at Dunbar, a distin- 
guished Cavalier who defended 
Rose Castle against the Par- 
liament, a captain who fought 
at Oadenarde, and a com- 
mander who was at Qaebec 
when Wolfe fell — these are 
some of his ancestors. It is 
plain, therefore, that he can look 
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upon his nnfortmiateooiifiiiiBbip 
without remorse. But why, 
oh why, in the Dame of all 
that is irrelevant, does he drag 
his own august pedigree into 
a life of George Meredith? 
He reminds me of a zealous 
oab - driver at Stratford - on- 
Avon, who having driven me 
to the house in whioh Shake- 
speare was born, presently 
pointed out to me with all the 
pride of a rival his own re- 
speotable birthplace. 

Mr Ellis is not merely ir- 
relevant. He treats his dis- 
tinguished oousin sometimes 
with a kind of patronage, 
sometimes with an injustice, 
for whioh there is no ezouse. 
He seems to think that a 
novelist is always on oath, 
that if he introduces a char- 
acter from real life into fiction, 
he must not deviate a hair's- 
breadth from the literal facts. 
Var instance, he assumes that 
Major Strike, in *Evan Har- 
rington,' was suggested by his 
grandfather, and is a definite 
and purposed libel upon that 
gentleman* '' It may be per- 
tinently asked," he says, *'in 
what way Sir S. B. Ellis 
o£Fended Qeorge Meredith that 
he should be the victim of 
such a bitter attack." Such 
a question may not be asked, 
even impertinently* A novel- 
ist chooses his personages as 
he will, and as his work de- 
mands, and therefore there is 
no attack at all. It was nec- 
essary to the story of Evan 
Harrington that Evan's sister 
Caroline should be iU-matohed 
by a martinet of a husband. 
Whether she was or was 
not thus matched in life is 



wholly beside the point. Ai:d 
Mr Ellis, in imputiDg to ^tre* 
dith a sopeifluous piece of 
spite, does little justice either 
to his victim's character or 
to his own intelligence. 

These indiscretions are bad 
enough. It is bad enough 
also that Mr Ellis should drsg 
painfully to the light Mere- 
dith's work done ungratefully 
and perforce for this journal 
or that. We have no right to 
judge an artist by articles 
which he has forgotten asd 
suppressed. But Mr Ellia is 
far worse than indiscreet 
when he tries, after his clumsy 
fashion, to discuss the rela- 
tions of Meredith with his first 
wife and with his son Arthur. 
Matters of such delicacy as 
this cannot but elude his 
understanding, and we have 
not the slightest warrant that 
the facts are as he states them. 
Who is he that he should ex- 
plain Meredith's refusal to see 
his wife by a "horror of ill- 
ness and the circumstances of 
death"? Who is he that he 
should grant to Meredith or 
withhold from him any ex- 
cuse "in mitigation of cen- 
sure"? Nor does his treat- 
ment of Meredith and his son 
Arthur show any finer tact. 
He blunders monstrouslj where 
good-feeling demands that he 
should walk warily, and at- 
tempts to atone for his neces- 
sary ignorance by a dogmatic 
statement of thoughts and 
sentiments, about whioh only 
two men, both of them dead, 
ha^e any right to speak. 
Surely the suppos^ injury of 
Major Strike is magnificently 
avenged I 
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Mr B. B. Oaborn's book, 
<The New Elizabethana' (Lon- 
don: John Lane), k at onoe 
tragto and glorious. It oom- 
memoratoB a generatioui wise, 
strong, and brare, whieh has 
saorifioed itself to the oanse 
of England. Now that the 
war is over, we oan ooont 
something of our eost with 
that sad tranquillitj whioh 
peaoe has brought us. We 
know at last what we are 
asked to pay for viotory. 
The generation is gene whioh 
would have shaped by its 
aohieTements and its oounsel 
the world we lire in. It is 
g(me, with all its hopes and 
its oourage and its under- 
standing. It is not gone in 
rain, and, happily for us who 
are left, its high deeds are 
aoeomplished, and some at 
least of its songs are not 
unsung. 

We knew but dimly what a 
treasure was ours before we 
lost it. Perhaps, had not the 
war interrupted our light- 
heartedness, we should never 
have known its real worth. 
With a noble, unoonsoious 
serenity these men left their 
books and their erafts and 
their sports, and in the glad 
spirit of youth went forth to 
save for their oountry the 
prioeless gifts of happiness 
and seourity whioh they alone 
cannot enjoy. If we are saved 
by their saorifioe, the poorest 
return we oan make is to keep 
their names enshrined always 
in our hearts, and to remember 
rather the glory and valour of 
their deeds than the tragedy 
of our loss. 

Mr Osbom oalln them the 
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New Elizabethans, and truly 
they have many points in 
oommon with their ancestors of 
the sixteenth oentury. Like 
them, they were skilled in arte 
as in arms. Like them, they 
looked tor the promise of their 
onriosity in all that life held 
of knowledge and adventure. 
Like them, they did not hold 
baok an hour when their 
oountry asked their help. 
But nevertheless they were 
essentially modem English* 
men, who owed what they 
were and what they * thought 
to the training whioh school 
and univeruty had given 
them. They were, many ot 
them, deeper in scholarship 
than the Elizabethans, and 
perhaps less inclined to ruffle 
it bombastically. In style, also, 
they were more modest than 
their forerunners. They wrote 
English with a finer economy 
of words, if with less force, 
and betrayed in their works 
a delicate self-conscious ar- 
tistry of which many of the 
true Elizabethans were incap- 
able. Walter Baleigh, great 
poet as he was, fashioned his 
verses as though his hand were 
more apt for sword than pen. 
Those, whom Mr Osbom calls 
the New Elizabethans went 
forth from their homes to fight 
the Germans with the happy 
nonchalance of poets. If we 
would find a name for them, 
I think it would befit them 
more closely to be called 
the New Athenians. As 
I read Mr Osbom's vivid 
sketches, as there was set before 
me the cheerful resolution of 
this heroic generation, the fa- 
mous oration of Pericles came 
20 
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to my mind, and I ooald not 
bat draw the parallel onoe 
more between England and 
Athens on the one hand, be- 
tween Qermany and Sparta on 
the other. The strange re- 
■emblanoe whioh Pmma bean 
to Sparta need not be ela- 
borated here. There k soaroe 
a word in the funeral speech 
of Perioles whioh may not be 
trathf ally applied to* those who 
laid down their lives for Eng- 
land. '* We have opened unto 
us by our oourage" — thos 
spoke Perioles — *<aU seas and 
lands, and set up eternal monu- 
ments on all sides, both of the 
evil we have done to our 
enemies and the good we have 
done to our friends. Suoh is 
the oity for whioh these men 
(thinking it no reason to lose 
it), valiantly fighting, have 
died." 

Suoh as Athens was, Eng- 
land is to-day, and her sons 
went to battle with the same 
simplioity whioh Perioles oele- 
brates. ''They fled from 
shame," said he, ''but with 
their bodies they stood out the 
battle; and so in a moment, 
whilst fortune inolineth neither 
way, left their lives not in fear 
but in opinion of victory." No 
less shall be said of our own 
brave men, and our esteem of 
them shall be as high as 
that exacted by Pericles of 
his countrymen who survived. 
"When the power of the oity 
shall seem great to you," he 
said, "consider then that it 
was purchased by valiant men, 
and by men who knew their 
daty." And there is solace 
still in the noble words 
spoken by Perioles to those 



who mourned their sons: 
"Wherefore I will not so much 
bewail as comfort you the 
parents that are present of 
these men. For you know that 
whilst they lived th^ were 
obnoodoos to manifold cala- 
mities, whereas, whilst you are 
in grief, they only are happy 
that die honourably, as these 
have done, to whom it hath 
been granted, not only to live 
in prosperity but to die in it" 

Perioles thought that for 
famous men all the earth is 
a sepulchre, that their virtues 
should be testified not only bj 
inscriptions in stone, but hj 
the unwritten record of the 
mind. The record of the mind, 
if unwritten, is immortal, but 
we ask to4ay the inscription 
in stone or on paper alsa Fcnr 
they who saved their country 
shall remain for ever of a glori- 
ous ezampletoothers. Thetorch 
which tiiey lit shall never 
be extinguished. It shaU be 
kept alight and handed on to 
countless generations, a dear 
symbol that England, whidi 
has never lacked saviours, will 
not perish so long as her 
sons listen to her call, as they 
listened in 1914. Why did 
they obey the calif Beoause 
they were they, and England 
was England — ^that, I think, 
is answer enough. But some 
of them have analysed their 
motives, and Mr Bobert 
Nichols, author of 'Ardours 
and Endurances,' has set forth 
the reasons why the under- 
graduates of Oxford heard 
the appeal to arms. Here 
they are: "A feeling that 
England's honour was not only 
imperilled, but would no longer 
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exist it we mftde our Belgian 
paot a mere 'serap of paper'; 
•ympathy with Franoe; that 
genaine, bat eonoealed de- 
sire, whioh extsta in almost 
every yonthtal breast, to snfler 
for ethers ; love of England ; 
a Tagne and intense idealism 
... to be granted a high, 
immediate, realisable purpose ; 
the pore spirit of adren- 
tnre; onriosity; fear of the 
world's oensnre," and mnoh 
else besides. Ne doabt all 
these motives helped to 
drive the young soldiers 
to the war ; and yet, when we 
oonsider them, they are but 
variants of patriotism and ad- 
venture. Englishmen went out 
to fight the (Germans, beeause 
they oould not draw baok, be- 
oause without the slightest 
toueh of arreganoe they knew 
that they were wanted, and 
that was enough for them. 
And as the impulse was always 
the same, so they all aooepted 
their duty in the same spirit 
of oheerful enduranoe. The 
gifts whioh go to the making 
of a soldier were already theirs. 
They seem to have been bom 
with a sense ef leadership. 
Never before was a system of 
eduoation so splendidly justi- 
fied as that whioh is given in 
our publio eohools and univer- 
sities, and whioh is daily 
abused by the oamp-foUowers 
of the Press. Between the 
training whioh Germany gave 
her sons before the war and 
that whioh England gave hers 
there is all the differenoe 
whioh separates efSoienoy from 
toleranoe. ^*I think that tol- 
eranoe is the larger virtue 
of the two,'' wrote Oharles 



Sorley in a passage quoted by 
Mr Osbom, "and effioienoy 
must be her servant. So I am 
quite glad to fight against this 
rebellious servant. In faot, I 
look at it this way. Suppose 
my platoon were the world. 
Then my platoon sergeant 
would represent effioienoy, and 
I would represent toleranoe. 
And I always take the sternest 
measures to keep my platoon 
sergeant in oheokl I fully 
appreoiate the wisdom of the 
War Offioe when they put 
ineffioient offieers to rule ser- 
geants. Adeit omen.** 

That is perfectly true. Our 
"new Elizabethans " may have 
been ineffioient teohnioally when 
they first joined up, but they 
already possessed Uie qualities 
whioh oannot be aohieved by 
art. They had learned how 
to obey, and oould therefore 
ezaot obedienoe. They had 
mastered the discipline whioh 
enabled them to take what- 
ever fell to their lot without 
flinohiug and in good temper. 
The oustom of their publio 
school, the freedom of their 
university, had taught them 
the two lessons — how to follow 
and how to lead — so that they 
came to the Army neither un- 
ready nor untrained. And many 
of them, trained to the same 
end, were trained also by the 
same road. In almost every 
page, as you read the slight 
records of their lives, you are 
reminded how much the writers 
of Greece and Rome meant to 
them. Of Julian and Billy 
Ghrenfell it is said that tbey 
"read Greek and Latin for the 
delight of it, and what tbey 
read became part of their very 
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being." If yon would know 
what the oUasios meant to 
Charles Sorley, read hie frag- 
ment upon Helen, quoted by 
Mr Osbom, and see how olearly 
he understood the simple truth, 
80 often forgotten, that Hom- 
er's world was a world not of 
arohaBologists but of men. And 
this lore, this understanding, 
though despised by the pro- 
phets of seoond-rate effioienoy, 
are by no means a bad equip- 
ment for a soldier. 

*' Being made perfeot in a 
Uttle while, he fulfilled long 
years/' There is soaroe one 
of those celebrated by Mr 
Osbom to whom these words 
would not apply, and the re- 
cords of them are necessarily 
brief. They were making pre- 
parations for life rather than 
achieWng life. They followed 
BDtany oallings, they displayed 
many talents. Harold Chapin 
the playwright, Wilding the 
tennis-player, Charles Sorley 
the poet, Dixon Soott a olois- 
tered oritio, Charles Lister, 
the Grenfells, Colwyn Philippe 
and his brother, Hugh and 
John Charlton, whose artistry 
is proved by their beautiful 
drawings, — they all had a 
right to look forward to happy 
lives, to the leading of their 
contemporaries whither they 
would by the exercise of their 
ow^n proper gifts. What they 
would have done with their 
lives it is useless to hazard a 
guess. And yet of some of 
them the purpose and destiny 
were already revealed. Charles 
Sorley, for instance, could not 
have helped being a poet. 
Literature was in his blood and 
mind. He wrote with equal 



delioaoy prose and verse. He 
was fast making his own style, 
his own method of oritioism. 
He was discovering the tratli 
of men and things as he went 
along. How wise was his 
comment iqK>n the Germans in 
time of peace I <<They have 
no idea beyond 'the State,'*' 
he wrote, *'and have put me 
off Socialism for the rest oi 
my life. They are not the kind 
of people (as the Lrish B.M. 
puts it) 'yen would borrow 
half-a-orown from to get drunk 
with.'" And the war, no 
doubt, taught him even mmre 
of the (German character than 
he had learned in peace. Truly 
he was gaining a wealth of 
experience for the future. Yet 
is he happier than some others. 
He fell at twenty years of age, 
and left behind him a sheaf 
of true poems unmarred by 
immaturity. 

Qiarles Sorley was a poet, 
and in his craft above them 
all. Julian Ghrenfell and his 
brother Billy were scholars, 
and how much more beeidesi 
Mr Maurice Baring says of 
them: ''Like Castor and 
Pollux they are together now, 
shining in some other place." 
While they shone on earth, 
they were thrice fortunate, in 
talent, friendship, and charac- 
ter. Of all those recorded by 
Mr Osb(Mm, Julian GrenfdU 
had, I think, the greatest 
mastery of life. To him all 
things seemed possible, and 
the joyousness wherewith he 
confronted whatever lay in his 
way, made sweet the bitterest 
experience. More doeely than 
any of them he approached 
the Bliaabethan . ideal He 
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WM ft fighter^ with his fists 
or in the trenohsSi hj 
habit and tempsrament. Ha 
was a natural poet, and 
thsre is in all that he wrote 
the f<Hroe which may only be 
detected in the poetry of men 
of action. His yerses were 
stmek out of him, so to say, 
by an emotional blow. The 
poem, ''In to Battle," oonld 
have been written only by a 
fighting man, and is seoare of 
immortality. There is an ex- 
altation in every line of it, 
which it were hard to match : — 

** The fighting man shall from the ton 
Take warmth, and life from the 
glowing earth; 
Speed with the light-foot winds to mn, 
And with the trees to newer birth; 
And find, when fighting shall be done, 
Qreat rest, and fnlness after 
dearth." 

To Julian Qrenfell death alone 
ooold bring cessation of fight- 
ing. Yet there was, of coarse, 
another side to his character. 
Hear what his brother Billy, 
with a fine recognition of his 
qualities, wrote about him: 
'' 7ou knew all the mysticism 
and idealism, and that strange 
streak of melancholy, which 
underlay Julian's war-whoop- 
ing, sun-bathing, fearless ex« 
tenor. I love te think he has 
attained that perfection and 
fulness of Ufe for which he 
sought so untiringly. I seem 
to see him cheering me on in 
moments of stress here, with 
even more vivid power. There 
is no one whoee victory over the 
grave can be more complete." 

These are but a few of the 
brave men who found a nobler 
way in which to fulfil them- 
selves than the pleasant paths 



of art and letters and sport. 
And they are but a few upon 
the edge of the long, long list. 
The names of others will come 
to every one's mind — names 
which inll never be forgotten, 
and which oannot be too 
often celebrated. Of the right 
breed was Baymond Asquith, 
upon whom the kindly fairies 
had lavished all the gifts. 
He was a scholar, a wit, and a 
true artist in life. He was 
bom into the world a natural 
aristocrat. There was about 
him an air of gay distinction 
which eould elude nobody. 
And to him all things came 
easy — scholarship, a vivid 
understanding of modern 
literature, even the duller 
intricacies of the law. He 
could work hard without fuss- 
ing, without being seen to 
work, and he was always 
ready to talk and to laugh. 
Nor were there many who 
could talk better or enter 
more willingly into the joys 
of ccmipanionship. What his 
future might have been 
is hard to say. Pew of 
his friends could picture him 
immersed in the 'Mntrigue 
and commonplace " of politics. 
Tet it is certain that in July 
1914 he would have laughed 
the laugh of scorn at any one 
who had suggested that he 
should find a career in the 
Army. He was not a natural 
soldier, and even after he had 
served in France he smiled 
ironically at the incongruity, 
as he thought it, that he, a 
'^middle-class, middle-aged'' 
man, should be an ^cer in 
the Guards. He was as little 
<< middle -aged" as he was 
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*^ middle-olasa " ; and he proved, out ; he oaine back to London, 

as his friends knew he would and died a soldier's death in 

prove, a gallant and oapaUe as tme a sense as if he 

leader of mea With the rest had fallen upon the field ^ 

of his kind, he refused to battle. 

aooept the kindly shelter of a So long as England boasts 
staflF appointment. He pre- snoh sons as these, she need 
ferred to share the harden of fear neither enmitj abroad ncnr 
the battle with his regiment, treaehery at home. And the 
and fell fighting, like the brave more we read of those who 
soldier that he was* fought our battle, the greater 
Another who deserves a and juster oause have we for 
plaoe among the New Blixa- pride. Here, for instanoe, is 
bethans is Arthur Studd, who Oeneral Sir F. Ifaurioe's *• Votij 
never heard a shot fired and Days in 19 14' (London: Con- 
knew not the hard disoipline stable), whioh gives us the 
of the trenohes. A painter of dearest aooount we have had 
no small talent, he would have hitherto of our oontemptible 
pursued his oraf t in peaoe and little army, an aooount whioh 
tranquillity of soul unto the we eannot read without a 
end had not the war oome thrilL But it is not General 
upon us in 1914. Too old to Maurioe's purpose to thrill his 
trail a pike or shoulder a readers. He wishes them to 
rifle, he ohose for himself the understand how the Germans 
heaviest task he oould find at failed to reaoh Paris ; how 
home. His brushes and his the Frenoh and the English 
paints were instantly for- managed to repel the at- 
gotten, and he set about taqjk, so long prepared for 
gathering reoruits in the un- and so oonfidentlv launohed, 
likeliest plaoes. It is ohar- He shows us how the Qermana 
aoteristio of him that he lost the battle by too olose a 
chose for his work those fidelity to the teaohing of the 
oounties whioh oared least great general sta£ The one 
and knew least about the devioe of the Germans was en- 
war. And when the task of velopment This was the doo- 
reoruiting was over and done, trine whioh had been tanght 
he devoted his life to fighting assiduously to their seldkrs 
disaffeotion and paoifieism ever sinoe the war ol 1870. 
where he oould find them. And it is happy tor ns that in 
All uupraotised in the art of their pedantry they had no 
speaking, he went resolutely doubt of the sovereign effi- 
into South Wales, oombating oaoy of their plan, ''In that 
the influenoe of the peaoe- teaehing," says General Man- 
mongers wherever he oould rioe^ ''the CUnnan general staff 
find it, making speeohes at of the present day has been 
the street oomer, and giving brought up; but, fortunate^ 
his life to the oause whi<£ tor ue world, the 



he believed to be just. The of the elder Moltke were not 
strain and the toil wore him in 1914 of his ealibrOi and 
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thoagh their plan was flexible 
and adaptable to the oliangea 
and ohanoea of war, the idea 
of envelopment had beoome 
with them auoh a fetish that 
it waa for a time at least 
regarded eonsoionsly or sub- 
ooDSoionsly as an end in itself 
rather than as a means to the 
one end of operations of war 
— the deoisive defeat of the 
enemy." And so the stemi 
well-satisfied bigotry of Ger- 
many showed US the way to 
save the world. 

With equal Inoidity General 
Maurice desoribes the Frenoh 
plan, the German march 
through Belgium, the retreat 
from MonSi until he arrives at 
*<the miracle of the Mame," 
of which miracle he gives the 
dearest explanation that yet 
has been seen. It is no part 
of his purpose to exaggerate 



the achievement of the British 
Army, but he does such justice 
as has been done nowhere else 
to the part played by the 
British Army in this glorious 
episode. He is oonvino^ ' ' that 
Ustory will decide that it was 
the crossing of the Mame in the 
early hours of the 9th Septem- 
ber by the British Army which 
turned the scale against von 
Kluck and saved Manoury at 
a time of crisis." And he 
gives good reason for his con- 
viction. Many histories will 
be written of the war, and the 
final history will be read by 
none that is alive to-day. 
But in the meantime here is 
a story of fwty days, which 
for vividness and vigour can- 
not be beaten, and which may 
oonfidently be commended to 
all our reiaders. 

Chaelbs Whiblbt. 
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THB STOHY OF OUR SUBMAKINE8. — in. 



BY KLAXON. 



Thb work of the rabmftrines 
on the anti-aabmarine patrolB, 
mineUjing trips, &o., was 
utofal, and at times exoiting; 
bnt it mnat bo remembered 
that the main dutj of the 
flotillas lay in watohing for 
the enemy's fleet, and that 
this dnty oontinned throngh- 
ont the war. Boats were 
stationed watehing both the 
entnuioe to the Baltio and the 
several exits from the Bight 
right np to the date of the 
signing of the Armistioe. For 
the first two years of the war 
the dnty of these boats was 
to attaok the enemy if seen, 
and to signal afterwards that 
the enemy had been met. The 
signalling question then was 
a secondary consideration. 
The boats were considered less 
as scouts than as torpedo- 
boats, especially in view of 
the fi^ct that in the early 
part of the war their wireless 
range was limited. When 
''B 23" (Lieut -Conmiander 
Turner) torpedoed the We$t- 
fcUen in August 1916, he rote 
to the surface as the enemy 
drew out of sight and sig- 
nalled the enemy's position to 
the Commander-in-Chief. It 
is true that no decisive result 
came of the signal, as the 
enemy turned home when 
barely dear of the Bight, and 
the Grand Fleet's attempt to 
cut him off, as usually hap- 
pened, faUed again; but that 
signal was the first dear 



'* enemy report" given by a 
unit of the Bight PatroL It 
was then that new long-raiigo 
wireless sets were installed in 
all boats, amid the curses of 
the sulMnarine offioers, who at 
that date were distinctly 
narrow-minded on the question 
of how their boats ooold be 
most usefully employed. Tbey 
looked upon it as a personal 
insult that their limited ao- 
conmiodation should be out 
down Irf the extra instruments 
supplied, and also that (this 
was where the shoe pinched) 
their splendid independence on 
patrol shcnld be lost to them 
new that their lordships oonld 
call them up direct from the 
wirdess at Whitehall. But 
they soon discovered that the 
idea was right, and that their 
loss of independence weighed 
nothing against the new 
strategic use which had been 
found for the submarine as 
a fleet scout. Orders were 
issued that the boats were on 
no account to fire at the 
enemy if he was seen coming 
out, until a wirdess signal had 
been made to Conmiander*in* 
Chief. This, of course, implied 
that the boat could not attadc 
the outward-bound High Sea 
Fleet at all, as the dgnal 
would have to be made from 
surface trim, and by the time 
it was acknowledged the 
ohanee of a torpedo attaok 
would have gone bv. If the 
enemy was seen homeward 
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bonndy the Babmarines were 
at liberty to fire at them; 
bat oatward-boond aqaadrons 
were safe from onder-water 
attacdu A sabmarine officer 
was heard to explain the 
reason for these orders by the 
light of his own legio : <' The 
Commander-in-Chief won't let 
ns fire at them ooming ont, 
becaase he wants 'em for him- 
self, and thinks if we butt in 
it disooorages them and they 
lose their enthnsiasm; I sap- 
pose he's right, bat it looks 
a bit selfish. . . ." 

Daring the last two years 
of the war, the enemy gradn- 
ally disoovered that saoh 
orders as these mast have 
been given. The Naval 
Armistioe Commission to 
Qermany has heard some 
interesting sidelights on the 
war from the offioers of the 
German Commission. A good 
deal of the information volan- 
tewred has to be left nnoon- 
firmed owing to the laok of 
opportonities for cheeking it| 
bat in oases where it oan be 
oorroborated by oar own in- 
formation, it oan be seen that 
the Germans see no object 
now in concealment or perver- 
sion of facts. The foUowiag 
is from a Qsrman Commander, 
a dignified solemn - f eatared 
figare standing rigidly on the 
bridge of an Allied deslvoyer, 
his face tamed to the bank 
of the Kiel Canal that did 
past him — a man who felt 
dearly the disgrace and 
hamiliation that had come 
npon his conntry: — 

"We wondered why, when 
we made an exonrsion, we were 
not fired at. We knew yon 



had sabmarines all ronnd the 
Bight, and oar ships even saw 
periscopes, bat no torpedoes 
came. We thonght after a 
while that it was an order,— 
that we were being watched 
and reported, bat left an- 
molested till the Grand Fleet 
shonldcome. I remember w(hen 
we came oat one night and 
we heard the wireless speak 
by Hiom's Beef. The operator 
heard it, bat we ooold not 
block the signals. If we had 
blocked we woald have been 
yet found — oar position woald 
have been known by the 
Directional Wireless in Eng- 
land. We heard him sending 
by fall power, and by the 
natnre of his signal (it. was so 
short and qaick) we knew the 
purport of it. Then we went 
on, bat all the time we 
knew it We knew that we 
might meet the Fleet It is 
impossible to leave the Bight 
without being reported. Then 
on the return by Hiem's Beef 
the torpedo came and the MoUke 
was hit She was badly dam- 
aged, but we towed her in. 
I do not know if it was the 
same submarine that saw us 
go oat I do not think so. 
You do not know? No? It 
was perhaps the same, but you 
had many boats patrolling. 
The Zeppelins claimed many to 
be sunk with bombs. It was 
not so ? No ? The flying men 
are all full of imagination. It 
is the vibration of the engines 
that affects the eyes. . . . 

**. . . Yes, I was at the 
Skageraksclaght (the Jutland 
Battle). We were not hit 
Some ships were badlv hit 
One ship [probably the SoydUU 
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— Aathor] had an artillery 
officer on board. It was his 
holiday, and he spent it on 
board her with his friend. He 
said after that he would prefer 
a year on the Western Front 
to twenty minates' naval bom- 
bardment. The dootors were 
all killed and the ship was on 
fire. The shells oame into both 
casualty stations. Did many 
English ships reoeive hits from 
torpedoes? The Marlborough 
only? That is strange, for we 
firod many. Yes, the Bmperor 
said it was a viotory, but if 
it had been a victory we would 
have known it without his 
having to tell us so. The 
sailors were not persuaded 

SO. • • . 

(I seem to be quoting ir- 
relevant matter here» but Ger- 
man mentality at any rate 
bears on the submarine subject, 
even if indirectly.) 

'^ • . The IVgrer is not sunk ? 
No? We thought not — we 
heard later that it was a 
dummy Tiger that was tor- 
pedoed. We were sure before 
that it was the real ship that 
sank, and the officer that fired 
was decorated. It is all right, 
beoause since then he has earned 
the decoration for other things, 
so that he does not mind. A 
lot of things we did not under- 
stand for long. Our submarines 
have seen your E-boats at sea. 
They saw them through the 
periscope, and could read the 
nnmben, but they said they 
must be fast submarine- 
hunters, like the Americans 
were written to be building. 
Then one day a U-boat saw 
through his periscope a E-boat 
steaming, and then in one 
minute the E was submerged. 



so we knew it was really a 
submarine. What was the 
submarine that torpedoed the 
n 51 in the mouth of the 
Jahde river? That was a fine 
attack. The U-boat was wad 
yet out of the river on its 
voyage. Did the English boat 
get home? Yes. I am glad — 
she had many depth-charges to 
face. Your mine-laying sub- 
marines were dangerous. They 
had a trick of following our 
mine-sweeping boats up the 
channeL They did not lay 
mines until the channel was 
swept and reported ftee. It 
was well organised . . • and 
also the submarine that struck 
the mine and yet got back. 
The captain of her is to be 
congratulated ; we heard of it 
and we thought she was very 
lucky — I think it was at 
Amrum bank she stnkdL the 
mine. I think it was an 
English mine; <me of our mines 
would have put her in pieces. 
I do not know why the Heli- 
goland trawlers did not see her 
as she was passing home to 
England. . . ." 

I must just hark back to 
the question of the U-boat here, 
as the Inspection Commisaooa 
in Qermany that are seeing to 
the handing over or destraotioii 
of the U-boats bring back their 
reports here, and their reports 
are full of interest, thoogh 
perhaps they contain Uttle 
that is news to the Admiralty. 
There are now 185 German 
submarines in England, and 
there are more to oome yet 
The buildine- yards of Ger- 
many show Ukmt a hnge effort 
was to have been made along 
the lines of submarine war in 
the spring and summer of 
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1919. B^ery arailable yard 
was working at full power at 
the date of the oessation of 
hoetilitiesy and the work was 
almost entirely on submarine 
oonstraetion. The only other 
work being done was en new 
and more powerful destroyers 
and on standard merohant 
ships — the latter for after- 
the- war reoonstruotion. Yards 
that had never before done 
warship work of any kind 
were fully employed on build- 
ing small submarines. The 
big yards were given all the 
new submarine -oruiser work 
to do. The submarine oruisers 
were a oomparative failure on 
trials, as were also the big 
submarine mine-layers of the 
n-118 olass; this must have 
been a sad disappointment to 
the enemy, as one oan judge 
by the number of big boats 
preparing that he had set 
his heart on a oampaign of 
thorough frightfulness on the 
American ooast in the spring. 
Work on the new big surface 
ships had stopped in the spring 
of 1918, partly owing to the 
shortage of niokel and ohiefly 
owing to their whole stake 
haTing been put on sub- 
marines and not on the Fleet 
The German mentality never 
seems to have grasped the 
fundamental rule of sea-fight- 
ing — that oommeroe - destmc- 
ticm will never win a war, and 
that only the defeat or mastery 
of the main enemy fleet oan 
bring command of the sea. 

Such yards as the two at 
Hamburg (Vulcan and Blohm 
& Yoss) are typical of the 
method of oonstmotion. On 
November 11 these two yards 
had seventy- two submarines 



under construction. At the 
same time at Blohm & Yoss's 
yard the battle -oruiser jlfoc- 
h»naen lay abandoned in the 
water just as she had been 
launched in the spring of 
1918, and the battleship ^rsato 
Worth lay half-finished on the 
building-slip. The submarines 
were on the slips in rows*— 
each row representing a group 
of perhaps seven boats of the 
same class. Lying alongside 
each row were parts and fit- 
tings waiting to be built in: 
for instance, seven bows (com- 
plete with sterns and torpedo- 
tube pads), seven stems (com- 
plete with hydroplane-guards, 
&0,), seven bow top-strakes, 
seven stem top-strakes, &a — 
in fact, one was reminded 
strongly of what one had 
heard of American motor-car 
factories. The whole idea was 
of quick and standardised pro- 
duction, and the two points 
that occurred at once to the 
observer were — "There would 
have been a deuce of a rush 
of new stuff into commission 
in the spring," and then, "How 
on earth were they going to 
provide skilled crews for such 
a lot of boats all at once?" 

The latter question is still 
difficult to answer, even if one 
takes into account a system 
of "compulsory volunteering," 
and also the fact that stand« 
ardised boats can be worked 
by standardised and partly- 
trwied men. What it would 
have come to was indicated by 
the trend of U-boat war results 
in 1918. It would have implied 
a good deal of real work being 
performed by a few experienced 
and trained orews, and a lot 
of blank trips and half-hearted 
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performanoet b^ a mass of 
other orewsi the mortality 
among the hotter riaiiig to a 
terrible poroentage. It will 
always be the same; a good 
personnel will do well in any 
boat — a bad personnel will do 
badly, howerer good the boat 
is. 

In the remarks quoted from 
a German offloer, I have re- 
ferred to three incidents in 
oonneotion with the activities 
of oar own submarines. I will 
give them in their order, as 
they appeared te the officers 
concerned. It was ''B 42" 
(Lieutenant C. Allen) that met 
the German battle-cruisers on 
the 25th April 1918, and, the 
enemy being homeward bound, 
fired a torpedo into the Moltke 
as she passed Hiom's Beef: — 

"▲.If. 0630. While on raifaoes 
sighted hostile seaplane — high up, 
bat close. 

''Dived to eo feet (4 bombs). Sur- 
faced for obserrations. Saw smoke 
bearing N.E. IMved. 

'* Sighted a battle-cruiser escorted 
by three torpedo-boats. Altered 
course, and proceeded utmost speed 
to attack. Iired starboard bow tube 
(quarter shot). Range 2000-8600 
yaids. Heard sound of explosion a 
long way off— possible hit.** 

(The " possible hit" as a matter of 
fact, caused the Moltke to be towed 
in a very precarious condition all the 
way home.) 

"About 5 depth-charges and 20 
lance -bombs were dropped at me 
after the shot. Courses as requisite 
for getting dear.'' 

The next inddent, of the 
attack in the Weser rirer, 
has a story behind it 

Lieut Variey ("H 6^) re- 
ports as fellows: — 

"11th July 1916: Fixed by Ter- 
seheUing Light Proceeded towards 



Ems.' (AtUiism(nnent*<H6,''being 
bored with the patrol billet as- 
signed to her, and thirsting for 
trouble^ left her patrol to see what 
was going on in Germany — ^Author.) 

<*lSth July, S ▲.«.: Dived <^ 
Boricum. 10.26 P.M. : dived to 
avoid destroyer. 10.50 : surface, pro- 
ceeding east, sighted enemy patrol 
vessel, l>ut steamed round her with- 
out being seen. 

<'18th July, 1 AM.Z Si|[hted 
Wangeroog and Bote Land Lights. 
9.58 F.M. : sighted destroyer about 
2 miles 'NJVT. from Aussen Jahde 
Lightship. 

^ 14th July, 12.84 A.M. : Dived— 
several destroyers of G 101 class 
in sight Attacked same. 10 am. : 
sighted hostile submarine — attacked 
same. Torpedoed submarine with 
one torpedo amidship^ Surface to 
look for survivors. Was nut down 
immediately by destroyer, who opened 
fire. 10.41 : altered course N., and 
went to bottom in 18 fathoms. 
Heard loud explosion. Destroyers 
sweeping for us all day. 

« Daring my attack there was 

i'ust enough sea to make depth- 
:eeping difficult. I fired two tor- 
pedoes, allowing 10 knots speed. 
One torpedo kit just before oonning- 
tower. 

'< Previous to this, on the 12th, the 
periscope had become very stiff to 
turn, and would not lower as fsr 
as the jumping^wire. During dark 
hours I endeavoured to rectify samoi 
but while doing so was forced to 
dive, and so lost all the tools and 
parts of the centre bush, which^ left 
the periscope in the same condition 
throughout the trip. While attads- 
ing, it took two men besides myself 
to turn the periscope. For this 
reason I did not think it advisable 
to attack the destroyers after having 
sunk the submarina After torpedo- 
ing aubmarine, I.proceeded fonr miles 
north, and lay on the bottom in 18 
fathoms. Many vessels were heard 
in close proximity. Several explo- 
sions,^ one very hea^ ene^ On one 
occasion a sweep- wore scraped Uie 
whole length of the boat along the 
port side, and a vessel was heud to 
pass directly overhead. 

** I very mudi regret to report my 
sl^^t transgression fipom ovden. • . • 
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The Navy, however, tmkes 
ao oogniaanoe of leal, if mis- 
plaoed. There is m etory of a 
eulor of the Napoleoaio wars 
who took a fort from the 
Freneh single-handed. The 
resoltant row with his Com- 
manding Offloer, who had 
been waiting seme honrs with 
all his men drawn np in order 
to oarry oat that identioal 
duty in due military form, 
oaosed him to remark that 
*' He'd never take another fort 
for them as long as he lived." 
The oaptain of the Maidatonef 
as is the way of the Servioe, 
shielded his subordinate from 
the wrath of My Lords, who 
were naturally aghast at an 
offloer having left his assigned 
patrol area ; bat having taken 
the responsibility for the fault 
of his buU-terrier, he prooeeded 
to lay into him thoroughly 
himself, while oommenting 
pnblioly as follows: — 

'* Lieatenant Ysrley is a very able 
and gallant lubmarine officer, and 
althongh there is no possible excuse 
for his having dinregarded his orders 
and proceeds to the Weser, it is sub- 
mitted that his skilful and successful 
attack on the German submarine, in 
spite of a defective periscope, and his 
subsec^uent conduct, especially during 
the cntical time when he was being 
swept for by destroyers with explo- 
sive sweeps, may be taken into con- 
sideration." 

It was, however, a year be- 
fore Lieutenant Yariey was 
deoorated for this aotion. 
My Lords deoiding that after 
that interval the example 
he had oreated would be for- 
gotten. 

I have mentioned the ques- 
tion of our own boats' experi- 
enoes of depth-oharges. A few 



instanoes of both English and 
(German anti-submarine straf- 
ing may be of interest. At 
the beginning of the war the 
German depth-oharge was a 
thing of oontempt, and its 
English oounterpartwas nearly 
as useless. Sabmarines were 
sunk in those days by what 
might be called ** accidental " 
methods. The boat either 
made a mistake and was then 
rammed or destroyed by gun- 
fire, or else it met a mine or 
ran into nets. Depth-oharges 
were not big enough to be 
dangttrous, and it was not re- 
alised that even a bigdepth- 
oharge must explode very close 
to the boat's hull before actual 
damage is caused. Moral 
eflfoct is, of course, a different 
thing: there is a case of a 
17-bMt surrendering as a re- 
sult of one rivet having been 
knocked out of her hull hj a 
comparatively distant explo- 
sion. That, of course, is a 
matter of personnel; and the 
depth-charges we used often 
had a remarkable eflect, al- 
though no structural damage 
whatever had been caused by 
them. When our big depth- 
oharges were first supplied, 
patrol boats and destroyers 
•arried but few of them and 
were expected to be sparing in 
their use— in fact, they were 
not supposed to use them un- 
less a fair chance was seen of 
an almost direct hit. Later, 
in 1917, the supply exceeded 
the demand — at least the de- 
mand en the previous scale— 
and anti-submarine vessels 
were supplied with just as 
many as they could comfort- 
ably stow on their decks; 
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while orders were israed thmt 
may patoh of water in whioh 
there wae the faintest pos- 
sibility or snspieion of a 
U-boat being present was to 
be sprinkled with depth- 
charges nntil there was no 
possibility of anything intaot 
remaining in range« It is a 
feature of life in submarines 
that one always gires the 
hunters credit for seeing more 
than they do see : one watohes 
a ZeppeUn through the peri- 
scope— a Zeppelin cruising at 
perhaps five miles' range away 
— and one feels a sort of shrink- 
ing and an inclination to slip 
down to ninety feet or so for 
a spell in the certainty that 
one s periscope must have been 
seen. Of course it hasn't, and 
it probably won't be. One 
meets a dark shape at night, 
and one does a *^ crash dive " at 
once, heaving a sigh of relief 
as one sees the gauge show 
sixty feet. One forgets that 
a submarine, besides being a 
much smaller mark to see at 
night, keeps in all probability a 
far better look-out than any 
other class of vesseL In the 
same way, the explosion of a 
depth-charge usually sounds 
closer than it is, and the sub- 
marine officer is inclined to 
jump to the conclusion that it 
is directly aimed at him or at 
some indication of his wake. 
As a matter of fact it is more 
probably aimed at an oil-patch 
or a piece of drift-wood some 
half-mile off, and the ship drop- 
ping it has no real knowledge 
of the submarine's proximity 
at aU. 

One German XJ-boat officer 
stated that in his last five trips 



he had heard an average of 
160 charges per trip exploded 
in his vicinity. It is probable 
that only a small percentage 
of these w«re dropped on dear 
knowledge of his presence. 
Being an officer of good morale 
this profusion had not werried 
him, but with a less experi- 
enced captain some direct 
results would probably have 
been gained. 

In the notes taken from the 
conversation of the German 
officers, the case of the BngliBh 
boat that met a mine at Aimrum 
Bank is mentioned. The case 
provides a good illustration of 
what a direct hit, even by a 
full-sized mine, will not do, 
when the morale of officers and 
men is of the ideal standard, 
which every submarine service 
tries to obtain. (I keep refer- 
ring to << English boats"; in 
this case I mean by that Uiat 
the captain was Canadian, 
and most ef the rest of the 
crew Scotch or Colonial.) The 
report is written by the captain 
of the MaidaUme* 

^'Sabmarine <H 8 (Lieut. -Com 
mander B. L. JohnsoD, E.N.R.X when 
diTinff at 60 ft off AmelaDd Gat on 
MaT<£ 22, 1916— heard a slight scrap- 
ing noise forward, which was fol- 
lowed by a violent explosion. The 
submarine immediately sank by the 
bows and stnick the bottom at 85 
ft. with an inclination of 25'' or 30*. 
. . . The captain reports that al- 
though it appeared obvious to all 
that the boat was lost, the officers 
and entire crew proceeded to their 
stations without any signs of excite- 
ment, and all orders were carried out 
promptly and correctly. I would 
submit that such conduct, in the face 
of apparent certain deadi, is an ex- 
ample of which the whole Service 
may be proud. 

^.Motors were put to full speed 
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aaianii and Not. 2 and S baUast- 

\nkB were blown— No. 1 being found 

^n to the sea. The submarine 

^ oame to the surface. Fuel waa 

blown, and after some tempor- 

epairs had been made course 

shaped for Terschelling, and then 

..^u*wich. 

"Hie damage to 'H 8' is serious, 
the mine having exploded against the 
starboard forward hjdrophiAe. Both 
forward hydroplanes and the bow-cap 
are gone ; the upper part of the hull 
in that yicinity as well as both star- 
board torpedo-tubes are wrecked. 
All bulkheads appear to be strained, 
but luckily the one near the rear of 
the torpeoo-tubes, although leaking, 
did not give way. . • •" 

This boat oame oat of the 
Bight and baok to Harwioh at 
slow speed oi the eurfaoe and 
with a large pact )f her for- 
ward baojancy de«txoyed. The 
laok that watohee over the 
oompetent tcok her back un- 
molested by the enemy There 
is a ease where the ran back 
of a damaged boat was per- 
formed over a yet greater dis- 
tance throagh enemy waters. 

On the 21st Jane 1915 sub- 
marine *'S 1 ('Lieat.-Com- 
mander Eellett) wa^ toi miles 
north of HeligDland. She 
dived daring the day on several 
occasions, owing to sighting 
one Zeppelin, one seaplane, 
nineteen trawlers (sweeping in 
lines), and she also attacked, 
fired at, and missed a de- 
stroyer. Her port engine then 
broke down completely. On 
the 22nd, by Hiom's Beef Light 
vessel, she sighted a Zeppelin 
and a Parseval. She worked 
on engine defects all day while 
diving. 

On the 23rd the starboard 
engine broke down completely, 
and she continaed to work on 
defects. A Zeppelin was in 



sight nearly all day. On the 
24th she captnred the German 
trawler Oak She put a prise 
crew of five hands with Lieu- 
tenant Kennedy on board, 
passed a tow-rope over, and 
started baok to Yarmouth. On 
the 25th the trawler's engine 
broke down. "S I's" crew re- 
fitted the HP piston, cross- 
heads and crankhead bearings, 
and at four knots speed the 
strange procession proceeded 
on out of the Bieht. On the 
26th they stopped to refit the 
trawler's L.P. cylinder (they 
must have been by this time 
thoroughly sick and tired of 
engines and all to do with 
them), and proceeded. On the 
27th June they made a trium- 
phant arrival 

There seems to be a special 
providence that watches over 
people who won't admit defeat. 
I don't know about faith mov- 
ing mountains, but (I'm sorry 
to have to use the word, but 
my vocabulary is limited) it 
was " guts " that brought 
<*H 8" and '<S 1" home 
safely. 

Getting back to the question 
of depth-charges — one may 
pass over the little explosive 
sweep - charges used by the 
Germans early in the war. 
They were more like squibs 
than anything else. The Zep- 
pelin bombs were noisy, but 
burst on the surface only, and 
so were innocuous to a boat 
below 80 or 40 feet depth. 
Later on, in 1917, the Ger- 
mans began to use depth- 
charges in their destroyers 
and patrol boats; but these 
weapons were not only too 
light for useful results to be 
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expected from them, bat were 
mlso dropped too vaguelj mnd 
inmoonrately for our boats to 
hare maoh reypeot for them. 

I will quote seme reoent 
cases which refer to the best 
depth-charges the enemj pro- 
daoed during the war : — 

* • Midnight, Oct 2nd, 1918 ; * L 16 ' 
(Lieut. -Commander Ward) : Vessel, ap- 
parently T.B.D., appeared suddenlyon 
port beam, distant 100 jards. Dived 
to 60 feet YesBel paned oyerfaead 
(turbine engine). Heard two loud 
explosions in quick succession." 

^'7.45 A.X., March 24th, 1918; 
« E 44 ' (Lieut Venninff) : Five battle- 
ships (apparently of Kaiier class) and 
a destroyer (the latter ziffzagging). 
Turned to attack on surntce. The 
destroyer turned towards me and 
fired a white Ver/s light His range 
was about 2000 and the big ships 4000 
yards. All ships then altered oourse. 
7.50 A.U : dived at full speed. Hit 
bottom hard at 64 feet, snd pro- 
ceeded alonff bottom at full speed. 
7.63 : one depth - charge exploded 
astern. 7.65 : another depth-chaige 
exploded astern. I stopped engines. 
8.5 A.M. : went ahead 6 knots. 8.10 : 
destroyer passed overhead, and the 
sweep-wire was heard scraping over 
the 'jumping wire.' 9.30 A.M. : eased 
to four knots. Sounds of propellers 
died away. Under- water explosions 
were heiurd at intervals till 11 a.m." 

If thia chance had been 
given, in each ehoal water, 
to a British deetaroyer screen, 
the aabmarine wonld certainly 
not have been so calm abont it 

There are some first-hand 
reports on our own depth- 
charges: — 

Submarine "D V Febraary 
10th, 1918 (Lient. Tweedy! 
suddenly sighted H.M.8. Peli- 
can through her periscope. 
She increased to full speed 
and went down deeper, alter- 
ing course from north to 
west 



^ S.48 P.M. : First explosion oc- 
curred, loud and violent, but no 
damage or inconvenience. Yexj 
shortly afterwards a second explosion. 
This was considerably more violent, 
shattering several lights and flooding 
the after-periscope. Heavy shock 
throughout the boat, but no serious 
damage. Order was given to 'blow 
externals.' While rising, a third ex- 

Elosion occurred of about the same 
itensity as the first On breaking 
surface made recognition signala . . . 

The comment of authority on 
the incident blandly points out 
that by more accurate judging 
of speeds, distances, &c., the 
estimated distance of 150 yards 
between << D 7 '' and the second 
depth - charge could have 
been much radnced and better 
results obtained. There is, of 
course, no hint that the de- 
stroyer was te blame in the 
matter of recognition. In all 
these cases it is the destroyer's 
duty to take it for granted 
that any perisoope is hostile, 
and the comments on these 
reports usually show some 
sympathy with the surface 
ship s natural disappointment 
at finding she has attacked 
one of her own side. 

On 29th Feb. 1918, sub- 
marine *' L 2 " (Lieut-Com- 
mander Aoworth) had a similar 
experience, which had very little 
that was amusing about it. 
Her opponents were the United 
States' destroyers Paulding, 
Davis, and Trippe. 

■' . . . I lowered perisoope and 
dived to 90 feet Qun-shots being 
heard, I proceeded at full speed to 
200 feet, at which depth tAe first 
heayy depth-charge exploded, and at 
the same time the afttf-hydroplsDes 
jammed hard-ua We now took a 
tremendous inclination by the stem, 
the Uil touching bottom at 900 feet 

''.Four more Tery heavy ezplodons 
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shook the boat Bright flashes were 
seen in the boat^ and she was at an 
angle of 45^, bow np. We were 
unable to correct this trim with the 
forward hydroplanes^ so I gave the 
order to blow Nos. 5 and §. This 
order was promptly obeyed, and the 
boat slowly commenced to rise, bnt 
at a tremendous angle. On break- 
ing surface three destroyers opened 
a hot fire on us at a range of 
1000 yards — one shot striking the 
pressare-hull just abaft the conning- 
tower. Bec^nition sisnals were 
made, and White Ensign waved, 
when firing ceased." 

The Amerioan destroyers 
had sighted the top of the 
oonning-towmr of *'L2" as 
she '' broke sarfaoe/* diving in 
the rongh swell. The sub- 
marine authorities oomment 
on the inoident as follows : 
''In view of the small amount 
of oonning-tower exposed and 
the distanoe at whioh it was 
sighted, it is submitted that 
these vessels made a most 
remarkably effioient attack." 

It is ourious that both Brit- 
ish and German submarine 
officers have the same opinion 
of aircraft as anti-submarine 
weapons. Our boats looked on 
Zeppelins as scouts only — as 
bombers they could be prac- 
tically neglected. TheOerman 
seaplanes became dangerous 
towards the end of the war 
from the fact that they carried 
machine - guns : their bombs 
were trifling aflFairs. But any 
aircraft might leoate a boat on 
patrol, and then the boat might 
just as well not be there, be- 
cause no target worth a torpedo 
would be foolish enough to 
come within range of her, once 
the warning ha^ been given. 
Similarly, the Germans stated 
that what they disliked most 

NO. OOV.— VOL, MCCXUT. 



in the Irish Sea area were the 
airships and seaplanes that 
were always passing over them. 
They did not fear the bombs 
these craft carried, but they 
did dislike having their own 
position continually reported 
to the surface patrols, who, as 
a result, gave them little rest. 
There is no doubt that the 
morale of submarine personnel 
is much affected by continual 
nerve-strain. For a man to be 
able to keep up a long patrol 
and retain his full faoulties 
he must have some part of the 
day or night free from worry, 
even if it is only a couple of 
hours during whioh he may 
feel safe from aggression. In 
the Heligoland Bight it was a 
tremendous relief to be able, at 
the end of a harassing day, to 
sink to the bottom and retire 
from the war for a few hours. 
The sense of relief and re- 
laxation was extraordinari^ 
gratefuL It must be remem- 
bered that, even if nothing is in 
sight through the periscope, 
the officers and wew have still 
at the back of their minds the 
recollection of the number of 
boats which have been lost, 
presumably by mines, in the 
Bight, and of whose fate no 
explanation has ever been forth- 
coming. If a submarine oan 
be given no rest, day or night, 
from the ever-present fear of 
death, she is soon in a state 
when over -tired nerves will 
infallibly commit some mis- 
take whioh will make her an 
easier victim. In this connec- 
tion aircraft may be described 
aa an infernal nuisance. You 
never can be certaip if they 
have seen you or not, and the 
2p 
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teadeuoy is to take it for 
granted that they have done 
ta If yon are then in enemj^ 
waters yod most be on the qtH 
vive for being hunted by the 
usual methods ; if not in aetual 
enemy looal waters, you feel 
that your ohanoe of a target 
has gone for the day, and that 
even if a target does oome by, 
she will be well protected and 
on the look-out for perisoopes. 
On the whole, however, the 
German airoraft did not do 
muoh, and they eertainlydidnot 
make the British submarines 
nervous. The game, in faot, 
rather worked the other way, 
as far as the ZappeUns were 
oonoerned. It was easy to 
work out (the German being 
of a methodioal and regular 
nature), from the oontinued 
reports by our boats of the 
times and rendezvous of Zep- 
pelin patrols, just where a 
Zappelm might be ezpeoted to 
be found, and the resultant 
aetion by our own airoraft 
brought two of these huge 
sea-scouts down in flames. It 
should be mentioned that our 
boats are supplied with '^sky- 
searoher '^ perisoopes, whioh oan 
either sweep the horizon or 
swivel so as to watoh the 
motions of anything from the 
horizontal plane up to the 
zenith. A seaplane is a dif- 
ferent proposition. Submarine 
*'0 26" was attaokfi by five 
Qarman seaplanes off Harwich 
on 6th July 1918. Several 
thousand rounds of machine- 
gun ammunition were fired at 
her and a numbw of bombs 
dropped. The bombs, even 
when they hit direct, did very 
little damage, being of pro- 
bably not more than 10 lb. 



weight. The inoendiary bullets 
from the machine-guns, how- 
ever, killed the oaptun (Lieu- 
tenant Bell) and five men, who 
from a position on the bridge 
were trying to drive off the 
enemy with a Lewis gun. As 
the inoident occurred close to 
the English coast, the success 
of the enemy on this occasion 
may be put down to the faot 
that the submarine, under the 
impression that the airoraft 
must be friendly, made no 
attempt to dive until the burst- 
ing of a couple of bombs on her 
hull rendered her incapable of 
submerging. 

Seaplanes have the advan- 
tage of attack in that they are 
able, on sighting a submarine 
on the surface, to come down 
volplane from the clouds, the 
first intimation of their pres- 
enoe being given by the roar 
of their engines as they level 
off close overhead. Sulmiarine 
*'B 4" was nearly caught in 
this way once near Hiom's 
Beet She had just oome to 
the surface for a look round 
and to get latitude observa- 
tions. Lieut.-OommanderTeni- 
son, her captain, was sitting 
comfortably on the bridge-raO 
while the tanks were being 
blown below in order to give 
the boat convenient buoyancy. 
The seaplane had dived down 
on him in the path of the sun, 
and the rip r.r.rip'room of the 
switehed-on engines 200 yards 
away brought Tenison to his 
feet with a jump. He realised 
instantly that there was no 
time to get under before the 
enemy could let go his bombs 
— the change from blowing to 
flooding tanks would take far 
more than the usual 80 seconds 
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whioh aaffioes to submerge a 
boat under normal oonditdou. 
He reaohed down, premed the 
bniton of the ** diving-hooter/' 
and then etood up and en* 
thuaiaetioally waved his oap 
to the seaplane pilot The 
^lot shot past at a few yards' 
range, giving a half-hearted 
wave in return, as a man re- 
sponds to a perfeot stranger 
who salutes him in the street. 
As the maohine passed, Twuson 
jumped down below and pulled 
the lid to ; the short delay had 
been enough for the blows to 
be shut off and the vents to be 
thrown open, and the boat was 
starting under. Through the 
p«risoope, before the hull was 
down, ho saw the maohine turn 
ahead of him, ooming round on 
a wing-tip^ and evidently now 
fully awake to the situation. 
The boat drove under, and at 
eighteen feet three bombs 
burst on the surfaoe in quick 
suooession over the forepart 
of the hull. Being the usual 
small bombs no damage was 
done, but had they struck the 
hull while it was still above 
water the ohanoes for <<B 4" 
would have been poor. It is 
quite possible that the German 
pilot has not to this day seen 
MyOung amonng in the in- 
oident. 

Although Zeppelins did not, 
as far as is known, oause our 
submarines any damage by 
bombing or other aggressive 
action, they were a great 
nuisance, in that they often 
caused delay to the boats on 
passage to their areas. One 
had to dive in order to avoid 
being reported; and it was 
aggravating to be kept under 
by a great silver brute whioh 



appeared to have nothing bet- 
ter to do than to cruise aim- 
lessly round in a five -mile 
circle overhead. It was there- 
fore a great relief when a 
ohanoe occurred for a boat to 
get her own back and square 
accounts a little. On the 
9th May 1916, at 9.80 A.M., 
"B 81" (Lieut. -Com- 
mander Fielman) observed a 
Zeppelin in difficulties, ap- 
parentiy sinking toward[s the 
water. The airship was *' L 7/' 
whioh had been under fire, and 
had received damage from our 
light-cruiser forces. She set- 
tled down till the gondolas 
touched, and started to 
''taxi "towards home. '«B31" 
rose ahead of her and opened 
fire with a bow gun. On the 
third hit the Zeppelin burst 
into flames, and disappeared 
in thirty seconds or so. Seven 
survivors were picked up, and 
*i B 31 " dived again and pro- 
ceeded on towards Harwich. 
At midnight a Qerman four- 
funnelled cruiser was seen 
coming right at them, and 
barely 200 yards away on the 
starboard bow. Lieutenant 
Love, B.N.II., offioer of the 
watch, acted swiftly. He put 
the helm hard a-starboard and 
rang the diving alarm. The 
cruiser was pretty smart in her 
actions also. She ported her 
helm to ram; but ""B 81," 
being inside her turning circle, 
was missed by fifty yards. As 
she passed, she switched on 
seardilights and opened *' in- 
dependent fire" (is., '< fire as 
fast as you can and as oftMi 
as possible at whatever you 
can see of the target"). One 
5*9 shell hit the submarine's 
forward upper structure two 
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f«»et above the hull, bat did 
not explode. As the gmuge 
reaohed sixty feet, '*B 81" 
heard the omiser pass over- 
head. It is understood that 
the seven Zeppelin prisoners 
observed, as the boat levelled 
off at the bottom to wait for 
quieter times overhead, that 
it was a rotten war anyway, 
and that they would be glad 
when it was over. 

One thing whioh the sub* 
marine servioe in war-time 
seems to engender, is extra- 
ordinary impndenoe towards 
the enemy. This state of mind 
is based partly on oontempt 
and partly on complete eenfi- 
denoe in one's orew and boat. 
At the beginning of the war it 
was a marked feature in the 
work of our boats ; but later on, 
when the watohing patrol was 
established, things had to be 
taken more seriously, beoause 
it was inadvisable for the 
presence of boats in the patrol 
areas to be known of by the 
enemy. There are several in- 
stances whioh will illustrate 
the mental attitude of our 
officers towards their foes be- 
fore the patrol -ring was for- 
mally established round the 
Bight. I would instance 
<< B 5 " (Lieutenant - Com- 
mander Benning), who, on the 
16th August 1915, seeing a 
German destreymr about four 
miles off, near the mouth of 
the Elbe, came to the sur- 
face and opened the conning. 
tower hatch ^'to attract her." 
The attraction was apparently 
sufficient, as the destroyer 
charged at full speed. «< E 5 " 
dived, turned outwards, and 
then, swinging in again, fired 
a torpedo as the «iemy rushed 



past. The destroyer, the sea 
PMng very smooth, saw the 
firing-splash, and, by putting 
her helm hard a-port, dodged 
the torpedo. She then oeased 
to be << attracted," and de- 
parted hurriedly. 

The island of Heligoland 
has been a wonderful source 
of inspiration to the news- 
papers throughout the war. 
It has been described as being 
the strategic pivot of the North 
Sea, and as the heavily-forti- 
fied base of the High Sea Fleet. 
The importance of the place 
may be better gauged if it is 
explained that it has just abmit 
the fighting value that an 
old battleship would have if 
moored out head and stem on 
the shoal, but with the dis- 
advantage of the guns being 
unable to obtain ** all-round" 
training. The harbour has 
only enough depth of water 
for trawlers and torpedo-boats ; 
the High Sea Fleet couldn't 
get in if it wished to. If wo 
had had possession of it instead 
of the enemy, we would have 
leet heavily in trying to keep 
it. Our position there would 
have been rather as if the 
Germans had tried to held the 
Shipwash Light vessel off Har- 
wich; it would have been too 
exciting for words. At any 
rate Heligolapd is not a sub- 
marine base, and as long as 
there are far better bases on 
the mainland, it is not likely 
to be used for that purpose. I 
have heard it stated that U- 
boats use the island as an 
*< advanced port" which al- 
lowed them to shorten their 
journeys out on patroL Such 
use of the island would shorten 
ft Vftyftg^ by some thirty miles, 
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but when th« vojage implies 
a mileage ol perhaps 6000, 
a matter of thirty is hardly 
worth notidng. From oar 
tabmarines point of view the 
plaoe was osefnl to take bear- 
ings of and to fix position on, 
and ezoept tor navigational 
porposes they took little in- 
terest in it» — 80 little, in faot, 
that **E 2" (Lient-Cemmander 
Stooks), when she ran aground 
there, barely referred to the 
incident in her log. Sab- 
marines are delightfal things 
to navigate in. A snrfaoe ship 
has a oertain fixed draught, 
and she has to keep that figure 
always before her mind's eye. 
A submarine never approaches 
the ooast or navigates in thiok 
weather, unless trimmed down 
until she is drawing several 
feet more than usual When 
in this condition a meeting 
with the shore does not matter 
mueh. If she slides up on the 
land, she blows her tanks and 
slides off again, so that ground- 
ing in a submarine oomes to be 
looked on as a very ordinary 
and matter - of - faot sort of 
business. <' B 2 " was oruising 
in a fog in the Bight, and 
was trimmed down in ease of 
aooidents, when she oame well 
on to the beaoh under the 
western oliflb of Heligoland, — 
she was so olose to the gun- 
emjriaoement that the guns 
oould not be depressed enough 
to bear on her, which was cer- 
tainly fortunate. The Germans 
were very agitated. They ran 
about, hailing and bellowing 
at her and working themselves 
up to a great state of mind. 
<'B 2," however, blew her 
tanks out and backed off; 



as she did so a torpedo-boat 
arrived and opened fire on her. 
'«B 2," finding salvos faUing 
olose aboard of her, decided 
that there was hardly time to 
turn round and depart sub- 
merged in the usual way, so 
she continued to go astern, 
and, reversing the hydroplanes, 
dived off backwards — none of 
the shots hitting her; and, in 
faot, the accurate estimation 
of deflection by the torpedo- 
boat, in view of <' E 2*8 " squid- 
like action, must have been 
difficult. 

A matter that caused a good 
deal of amusement to our sub- 
marine service throughout the 
war, and which probably made 
the Germans laugh also, was 
the great '* patrol myth." It 
is a story which is at least as 
good as the Bussian troops 
that travelled through Bug- 
land. Bvery part of the coast 
was reported to be the scene of 
mysterious rendezvous between 
U-boats and German spies, 
and at these meetings petrol 
cans changed hands*— the IJ- 
boats taking the full tins, and 
the spy, presumably, insisting 
on getting the empty tins back, 
or else the sum of two shillings 
each in lieu. Heaven knows 
who invented the story, but it 
sounds like a **leg-pull," which 
had got out of hand and spread 
like a disease. For one thing, 
submarines don't use petrol — 
they use Diesel engines and 
heavy oil. For another thing, 
a submarine, depending on her 
size, carries from 80 to 300 
tons of fuel in her tanks. If a 
wicked German spy was kind 
enough to take a oonple of tins 
of petrol aboard a U-boat, 
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1m w^old, pretoming that tke 
oaptain own^d a motor Ucyoloi 
be gladly welcomed; but Ids 
gift would hardly add to the 
radios of aotion of the boat. 
A Babmarine oan keep the sea 
longer than a sorf aoe ship ean, 
and has a muoh longer radius of 
aotion — the heavy-oil engine is 
eoonomioal and efficient, and 
suoh things as special fuel- 
carrying tenders or submerged 
fuel - tanks are unnecessary 
luxuries. It is true that 
U-boats used on occasions 
the little creeks and bays of 
Scotland and the Orkneys to 
shelter in, and in fact one 
boat landed some men on one 
of the smaller Orkney islands 
and stole half a doien sheep; 
but such exploits are m<»*e 
matters of amusement than 
business. Our boats in the 
Bight used to shoot duck oc- 
casionally (and the Frisian 
Islands are a paradise tor 
wild-fowl shooters in January 
— the birds are to be seen in 
thousands at a time), and if 
there had been anything else 
worth stealing on the very un- 
inviting and ugly Gkrman 
coast, I'm certain that nothing 
but the innate honesty of our 
submarine officers would have 
prevented them from getting it. 
As for the (German spy 
soMres, the Germans had a 
similar expwience at the be- 
ginning of the war. Quite a 
number of perfectly good Huns 
were shot by enthusiastic 
amateur sentries, and the 
patriotic citisen fdt it a duty 
to let c£F what firearms he had 
at any oar which drove fast 
after dark, or which showed 
strong lights. The rumours 
of communication between 



U-boats aad qiies <»i the 
coasts of Oreat Britain con- 
tinued throughout the war, 
while all the time the real 
Gkrman spies oontinued to 
send their reports by letters, 
and the N.LD. oontinued to 
open the letters and substitute 
their own versions of the news. 
The fact is, very little informa- 
tion got away to (Germany ex- 
cept through the newspapers. 
This oountry has the disad- 
vantage, from an enemy spy's 
point of view, of being an 
island ; Germany has a neutral 
oountxy on each side of her: 
as a resnlt, when the Armistke 
came, the Germans could give 
us little news about their Navy, 
— everything of interest about 
it was already known at our 
Admiralty. There were some 
other widely beUeved ''facts" 
about submarines which are 
dying a very slow death. They 
mostly came from the brains it 
the Press naval correspondents. 
One was that a submarine 
could not keep the sea more 
than a day or twa Of course^ 
long before the war, even our 
little C-class boats were spend- 
ing ten days at sea on man- 
oeuvres. The first long trip of 
the war was ''Ell's" thirty- 
one days in Uie Sea of Marmora. 
Again, it was solemnly proved 
when the Hogu^ Cree^ff and 
Aboukir were sunk, that mere 
than one U-boat must have 
been present, " as a submarine 
cannot reload under water." 
I am mentioning these things, 
as it has been a matter of sur- 
prise to the submarine ser- 
vices of all navies that the 
boats have been looked on as 
new arrivals, and as weapons 
which were completely new 
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and untried in 1914. The faot 
is, the Bubmarine '* arrived '^ 
Imdg before the war, and has 
been used in annual manoBuyres 
in our Navy since 1904. The 
first suooessful submarine 
attack, it should be noted, was 
hj the Confederate submersible 
which sank the HaueaUmio in 
the American Civil War — some 
fifty-seven years ago. 

There is no doubt that the 
German submarine service 
had everything in its favour. 
They bad targets in plenty, in 
view of the foot that our fleet 
kept the sea practically con- 
tinuously at the beginning of 
the war, and for about 25 
per cent of the time during the 
later stages. The coasts of 
these islands are ideal for sub- 
marines to work round; the 
shore is mostly steep-to, and 
the high landmarks make navi^ 
gationeasy. The German coast 
is low and difficult to see ; it is 
guarded by outlying shoals 
and islands, and the visibility 
oflP-shore is usuaUy poor; the 
numerous rivers emptying into 
the Bight make diving condi- 
tions bad at times owing to the 
alternate strata formed of fresh 
and salt water. Altogether, 
the two sets of conditiens used 
to make our submarine service 
often wish that the two belli- 
gerent navies might diange 
fleets, bases, and strategic 
problems, and so give our boats 
a chance to show how a weaker 
navy should carry out a war 
of attrition. Such a war could 
undoubtedly have been fought 
very much more efficiently by 
the enemy if he had concen- 
trated on warship - targets 



only. There is a clause in a 
German instructional book for 
submarine officers which di- 
rects the young idea to <* never 
attack a man-of-war if there is 
chance of usefully attacking 
commerce '^ (or words to that 
eflbot). That sort of order is 
an admission of defeat, as 
although the aadem, that ''the 
object of strategy is the defeat 
of the main forces of the 
enemy," was, I believe, laid 
down by Napoleen, it is as old 
as the time of the first battle 
between tribes of PalsBolithic 
men. A defeat of the Orand 
Fleet by direct naval action 
would have given Germany 
domination of the world; but 
the works of the late Admiral 
Mahan do not seem to have 
been understood in Beriin. 

The great Q^rman commerce- 
destroying submarine navy is 
now no mora Its fate will be 
a reminder to strategists of the 
future that a guerre de ccuree 
never won a war yet, and that 
there is no easy road to vic- 
tory. It may be easier ''to 
attack merchant ships than 
men-of-war," but if the result 
is the surrender of one's own 
Navy, the policy seems hardly 
profitable. 

However, our own submarine 
strategy was, in spite of the 
enem/s ^cample, kept on cor- 
rect lines ; our leaders saw the 
possibilitieB and the future of 
this type of craft far more 
clearly than did Admiral Tir- 
pitz. Our boats were built and 
used for military purposes only, 
and their work was all part of 
the main strategical policy of 
the Navy. 
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At the beginning ef the wbt 
extrayaganoe wm the penalty 
paid of neoeseity to yean of 
inaotion. A itate whioh re- 
tatet to prepare ter a oatae- 
troDhe, whioh iti leaders know 
to be imminent) oannot hope 
at the oQteet to obtain more 
than a florin's worth for the 
expenditare of a pound. But 
it the eyes of England are not 
opened now, she will totter 
in blindness unto the end 
of time. The first dnty 
of her Gk>yernment is to 
praotise eoonomy boldly and 
nnflinohingly. And what 
does the Oovemment do? It 
exhausts snoh ingenuity as it 
possesses in wasting millions as 
though they were dross. Nor 
oan we withhold our admira- 
tion from the olererness where- 
with it has diseoTered ooeans, 
seas, riyers, and puddles, into 
whioh it oan fling the nation's 
gold. He had a spark of 
talent who determined that 
high explosiyes should still be 
made and then inoontinently 
blown to the four winds ef 
heayen. See what this ex- 
quisite plan aooomplished I It 
gaye employment to thousands 
of men and women, who would 
rather haye taken wages for 
doing nothing! It got rid 
swiftly and painlessly of many 
hundreds of thousands of 
pounds, and it imparted a 

genial pink glow to the sky. 
^oly one error oan we deteot 
in the method of its oarrying 



out. Four o'olo^ die bour 
ohoeen tor the saerifioe, was 
far too early. The pink illu- 
mination would have been br 
more brilliant and more widely 
yisible a few hours later. 

The member of the Gtoyern- 
ment who suggested this oon- 
flagration was plainly a man 
of talent. He pales to in- 
signifioanoe before the hero 
who oontriyed the payment of 
the unemployed. Here, in 
truth, was a stroke of real 
genius. Two things only were 
important for us, that we 
should saye money and in- 
orease {Hroduotion, and by mie 
moyement of the pen we were 
giyen an inexhaustiUo outlet 
for wasted gold, and a ready 
means of bringing to a sudden 
and a happy end the industry 
of the land. No man, or 
woman either, is suoh a fool 
as to work when he, or she^ is 
amply paid for doing nothing. 
So the reoklessness of our 
spendthrifts is hapfnly ex- 
pressed in the slang of the 
moment. There are ^'eilyer 
queues,'' it is said, outside all 
the labour exohanges, fdrascd 
by men and women who haye 
no desire to find work, and 
who find that a s^t bed is 
the beet plaoe for labouring 
humanity. Men are wanted 
in eyery oentre of induetiy. 
There is work for women to 
be found in hospitals, laundrise, 
and in seryantless households. 
What does our riohly endowed 
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people reok of n o oes ri tyf It 
has more than enongli for eate 
and oomfort, and it saye to 
itself with perfeot reason, ''he 
is a fool to soil hie hands with 
laboor if he oan live like a 
gentleman for nothing." 

What is given without 
thought is spent without 
benefit. The men and women 
of England are beooming as 
oareless in the management of 
money as the Gk>TemmMit 
itself. They rejoioe to think 
that their rulers are driving 
them fast down the inclined 
plane of Bolshevism. All 
students who deifrn to attend 
oourses at the University of 
Mosoow are henoeforth to be 
paid for their trouble, and why 
should the boys and girls of 
Bngland go unrewa^ed if 
they are willing to subject 
their poor brains to the stress 
of instruotion f And yet, if we 
oonsider the question with the 
oold eye of reason, we shall see 
that all the money wasted is 
wasted in vain. None but the 
politioian, who delights to bribe 
with puUio money, profits by 
it. CMme is said to prooeed 
from poverty and unemploy- 
ment. There is no poverty 
now since unemployment be- 
came lucrative, and there has 
never been a time in which 
thef t^ idleness, and disturbance 
in the street were more grossly 
popular. ''I have had an ex- 
traordinary number of young 
girls before me," said a London 
magistrate the other day, ''who 
formerly worked on munitions, 
and who are now charged with 
using insulting language in the 
streeta" These young ladies 
find that out-of-work pay 
gives them just the support 



they need to ply their pro- 
fession of accosting strangers 
at the street comer. The 
men vie with the women in 
wealth and lawlessness. A 
labourer, run-in not long since 
tor being "drunk and dis- 
orderly," had in his possession 
"seven one pound notes, fifteen 
ten shilling notes, £1, 13s. 6d. 
in silver. Is. S^d.in bronze, two 
foreign coins, two pooket- 
knives, a pipe - lighter, a 
purse, a spring weighing- 
machine, a pouch of tobacco, 
two boxes of matches, seven 
keys, eleven herrings, and one 
pound of sausages." It sounds 
Uke the Arabian Nights,doesn*t 
it? And yet this man, with 
the solid wealth of Gk>loonda 
packed about, prefers no doubt 
to live in idleness, refuses to 
pay income-tax or to edu- 
cate his children, and drags 
the tears of pity down Mr 
Smillie's honest, weather - 
beaten cheek 1 

Our hearts are wrung daily, 
and perhaps inappositely, by 
the bitter cry of the workers 
for comfortable houses. If we 
dear our minds of cant and 
forget the mock-heroics of the 
labour leader, who has a natural 
love of melodrama, we shall 
come to the conclusion that if 
the workers demanded (or 
wanted) better houses, better 
houses would be theirs. The 
despised middle class, which is 
far worse off than many of the 
workers, refuse to inhabit hov- 
els. It has a dean, keen sense 
of life, and it is ready to forgo 
much if only it may live with 
cleanliness and dignity.* The 
working class, eaten up by 
pity and by the flattery of 
politicians, whose sole prin* 
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oiple is Bumbera, olsmoors for 
palaoet and will not pay fer 
them. Here is a recent case : 
A woman who oppoted an 
ejection order in Febrnary, 
admitted that her rent was no 
higher than 6e. a week, and 
that it had not been paid since 
November. And her hnsband 
earned £7 a week 1 Thonsands 
of o£Bkiers in the Army and 
Navy, thonsands ef bank 
clerks, thousands of Gk>yem- 
ment servants, earn far less 
than that. Yet they wonld 
refuse to be satisfied with a 
lodging which cost them no 
more than 6s. a week, and they 
would know the pang of dis* 
grace if their rent was six 
mcmths in arrear. And what 
shall we say of another case 
which came a few weeks ago 
before a London court? A 
young wife sought a separation 
from her huslmnd; they had 
no children; they admitted 
that they made between them 
£1000 a year; and so little 
good did their income bring 
them that they were content 
to occupy one room at a cost 
of a few shillings a weekl 
Plainly, then, the large sums 
which our spendthrifts lavish 
upon the people avail nothing 
to raise the standard of com- 
fort and of life. The recipi- 
ents of the ill-bestowed bounty 
refuse to learn the proper les- 
sons of conduct, and the worst 
of it is that the wealth heed- 
lessly given to them is stolen 
by the judicial robbery of tax- 
ation from those who, were they 
not stripped to keep the loafers 
in affluMice, would know well 
how to profit by every penny of 
their earnings which the State 
permitted them to keep. 



The vast outlay does not 
purchase thrift or honesty. 
High wages are no che<dc 
upon idleness or upon theft. 
Here, for instance, is a 
workman caught stealing a 
few tooli of trifling value, the 
property of the Qovemment. 
That habit rather than neces- 
sity prmnpted the crime is 
proved by the fact that the 
thief was paid £860 a year, 
and should have been suffi- 
ciently well provided with the 
world's goods to live honestly* 
Nor does the sense of responsi- 
bility seem to increase with the 
increase of wages. The fathw 
of a mentally deficient girl was 
recently invited to contribute 
sometlung towards the cost 
of keeping her in an allium. 
He objeotod fiercely to what 
seemed to him an interference 
with personal liberty. At first 
he declared that he could con- 
tribute nothing, and presently 
offered Is. 6d. a week under 
protest. Yet this benevolent 
father was forced to admit 
upon oath that he received in 
wages and gratuities £276 a 
year, and that his wife, also 
mentally deficient, was sup- 
ported by the country and oost 
him not a penny piece I 

Not long since a woman com- 
plained that her husband lay 
in bed all day and refused to 
work. The magistrate whose 
advice she aoi^t bade in- 
quiries to be made. The man, 
sure enough, was found lying 
idly in bed, perf^tly vrell and 
able to work if he chose. The 
argument which he advanced 
in his own defence is unan- 
swerable. He was drawing, 
said he, a war pension of ^ 
a week; his inddenoe was 
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worth to him 29t. a wetk, im- 
emplojiiMAt pay; and to Icmg 
aa ha was haadaomilj andowad 
tar daing nothing, ha did not 
•oa why ha shoiUd tronUa to 
work. Kar do wa. Wa da 
•oa that tha Oovammenti 
whiah, by ita wanton and da- 
liborata aztravaganooi is da- 
moraliaing avary man, a^ary 
waman, every ohiU who will 
aooept iti dales, will presently 
be asked to pay a very heavy 
bill of ignoniny and shame. 

The spirit of independenoe^ 
whieh onoe was tha pride of 
Boglishmen, is being utterly 
ezttngnished. The working 
elass, arithmetioally power- 
fol, is flattered and oosset- 
ed, nntU it beUeves itself 
to be saoredly endowed. 
V7orse still, in the rery 
moment that it demands all 
the wealth and power ^t the 
State, it refuses to oarry the 
oommon hardens af life. Its 
ohildran are fed and taught 
at the publio expense. It 
refuses, suoeessfully, to pay 
tneame-taz, and the Trade 
Disputes Aot has plaoed it be- 
yond the reaoh of the law. 
To one thing only will it 
ooodeseend— -to the art of 
govamanoe^ of whioh it knows 
nothing. 

And let it be remembered 
that labour, as represented by 
its fleroest leaders, is frankly 
egoistio. It oares not for the 
oomfort or wallbeing of any 
other olass. It boasts that 
it oan destroy the prospwity 
of the whole land. It re- 
oognises the ezistanoe of no 
other olass than its own, 
and pretends to beUeva that 
all who do not work with 
their hands are mere idle 



parasites. The truth, amply 
demonstrated by the war, that 
all great deeds depend upon 
leadership, makes no impres- 
sion upon its oast-iron mind. 
The flatterers of the people, 
never disinterested, have pro- 
claimed aloud, in defianoe of 
the plain faots, that the war 
was won by the wmrking 
classes, and these olasses re- 
fuse to understand that, had 
the task of beating the Gter- 
mans been left to them, our 
shores would have been in- 
vaded and devastated before 
the end of 1914. 

What is the motive, then, 
whioh drives the Gk>vernment 
to distribute vast deles, and 
to submit to every new de- 
mand of the working elass? 
The motive is fear, and fear 
is allayed by the usual method 
of paying hush-money. It 
is by this a oammonplaae 
that popular government is 
firmly established upon in- 
trigue and blaokmail. Thus 
the oountry is asked to suffer 
for the terror or infirmity of 
its governors. They throw the 
miserable and peaceful part of 
the oommunity to the wolves. 
This is not the first time 
that a single party in the 
State has Imou debauched by 
interested politicians. During 
the great part of the Yiotorian 
era the lower middle olass was 
supreme in this country. A 
greater share af pawer^ than 
should have belonged to it was 
put into its hands by the Be- 
form Aot of 1832, and the 
praise of such ^Hribunes'' as 
John Bright and Biahard Cob- 
den persuaded it to believe 
that it engroesed all the virtues 
and all the graces. It was 
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omnipotent and omniooient, 
oven iti vioes errod on the 
Bide of yirtue. When its 
leaden sanded the sugar and 
watered the milk before they 
held family prayers, the fraud 
was smiled upon indulgently 
beoause it was all in the 
way of business. Indeed, it 
oonfused its religion with its 
polities so ingeniously, that 
none oould say where the 
religion ended and the polities 
began. There was soaroe a 
ohapel in the oountry that 
was not also a oandidate's 
oommittee • room. The mon- 
strous injustioe, which gave 
undeserved privileges to one 
party, met with an inevitable 
result. The middle olass, onoe 
set upon a pinnacle, was de- 
pressed to the depths of shame. 
Its members were jeered at 
as Philistines, and its name 
became a synonym of moral 
and intellectual mediocrity. 
And all beoause it listened 
too complacently to the voice 
of the flatterer I To-day 
Labour (with a large L) is 
following the same primrose 
path, and if it be as eareful 
it will find itself enveloped 
also in the flames of the ever- 
lasting bonfire. 

Its leaders are doing it the 
same disservice as was done 
to the middle olass by John 
Bright and others. Its false 
prophets are befogging its 
mind with promises, which 
will never be realised. Its 
members are told that they 
and they only are the elect. 
When the great '< democ- 
racy" first began to feel its 
strength, Matthew Arnold, 
the wisest political pbilo- 
sopher of his time, saw 



l^ainly how it would all end. 
He shows us how Mr Bright, 
vriio had ** a foot in both worlds, 
the world of middle -dass 
Liberalism and the worid of 
democracy," and whose belief 
in maohhiery was unshaken, 
complained of people who ap- 
peand to have no proper esti- 
mate of the value of the fran- 
chise. **He leads his disciples 
to believe," says Matthew 
Arnold, ** what the BugHshman 
is always too ready to believe, 
that the having the vote, like 
the having a large family, or 
a large business, or large 
muscles, has in itself some 
edifying and perfecting effect 
upon human nature." Tlie 
world has not changed since 
Mr Bright misled the people: 
rather the doquenoe whieh 
drove large audiences to their 
undoing is to-day tenfold in- 
tensified. Our demagogues 
still proclaim, but in a far 
louder voice, that the franchise 
is the panacea of all human 
woes. Or else Mr Bright oalls 
out to thlB demo(»My, says 
Matthew Arnold: ""See what 
you have done I I look over 
this oountry and see the cities 
you have built^ the railroads 
you have made, the manufao- 
tures you have produced, the 
cargoes which freight the ships 
of the greatest mercantile navy 
the world has ever seen 1 I see 
that you have converted hj 
your labours what was once a 
wildMness, these islands, into 
a fruitful garden ; I know that 
you have created this wealtii, 
and are a nation whose name 
is a word of power throughout 
aU the world." 

Not even Mr Lloyd Gkorge at 
limehouse went beyond these 
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banung words in praise of the 
demooraoy. And what is 
Matthew Arnold's jnst com- 
mentf ''Why/' says he, ''this 
is jost the Yery style of laud- 
ation with| whieh Mr Boebnok 
or Mr Lowe debanoh the minds 
of the middle olasses and make 
sooh Philistines of them. It is 
the same fashion of teaohing a 
man to valne himself not on 
what he ia^ not on his pro- 
gress in sweetness and light, 
bat on the nomber of the 
railroads he has oonstmoted 
or the bigness of the tabw- 
naole he has built." And 
Matthew Arnold, understand- 
ing olearly the folly of the 
demagogues, who deoeived the 
people by their flatteries, saw 
with equal olarity what would 
be the end of the false speak- 
ing. "But," said he, "teaoh- 
ing the demooraoy to put its 
trust in aohievements of this 
kind is merely training them 
to be PhUistines to take the 
plaoe of the Philistines whom 
they are superseding; and 
they too, like the middle 
olass, will be enoouraged to 
sit down at the banquet of 
the future without having 
on a wedding garment^ and 
nothing exoellent ean oome 
from them." 

The truth of Matthew Ar- 
nold's words is at last firmly 
esUblished. The working 
olasses, the Philistines of to- 
day, hare superseded the 
middle olass, but they sit down 
to the banquet of the present 
without having on a wedding 
garment, and, unless they 
ohange oompletely, truly noth- 
ing exoellent oan be expeeted 
from them. It is not wholly 
their fault They have listened 



to the charmer, and have put 
faith in his sugared speeoh. 
They have been told, from a 
thousand platforms, that they 
alone are the State, and they 
are ooming, in their ill-omened 
arrogance, to believe them- 
selves gifted above all other 
men. It is a pity, beoause, 
unless they look upon life 
with the eyes of truth, they 
will ruin the country, which, 
to their thinking, does net 
matter at all; they will ruin 
themselves also, and than that 
they oan conceive no heavier 
disaster. The worst is that» 
though they refuse to govern, 
to feed, and to educate their 
own families, they aspire to 
the sole governance of the 
Empire with, no better excuse 
than numerousness. Now a 
great Empire eannot be gov- 
erned by sectarians of any 
kind, and until the working 
classes learn first that they 
are but one party in a complex 
state, and that no good oan 
come out of mere Philistinism, 
they will assuredly destroy 
themselves, and may, unless 
their untrained ambition be 
checked, destroy the Empire 
alsa The British Empire 
is made up of all sorts and 
oonditions of men, and of these 
sorts and conditions not one is 
indispensable, but all. When 
Mr Boebuck and Mr Lowe said 
the middle>class Liberals had 
made England great by their en- 
ergy, self-reliance, and capital ; 
or when Mr Bright told the de- 
mocracy what its members had 
done with their hands and 
sinews, they were all three 
speaking only a small bit of 
the trutii. England has been 
made great by co-operation, 
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and the rarest qaalities of all 
are not blind energy or strong 
sinews, bnt brains and the 
spirit of leadership. If the 
working olasses want an open 
proof of this obvioas state- 
ment) let them take over any 
enterprise they ohoose and 
show the world how long they 
oan postpone the ineyitable 
bankrnptoy. 

These things mnst be said 
beoanse the working elasses, 
enoooraged by demagognes, 
appear to believe themselves 
fit without effort to soale the 
highest pinnaole of glory. Yet 
they have many lessons of re- 
straint, modesty, and self-reU- 
anoe to learn before they oan 
be trusted even to help in 
oontroUing the life of our 
Empire. They must diseover 
for themselves that the ruling 
of a great oountry and large 
wages are not one and the 
same thing. And in making 
this disoovery no Qovernment 
will find it profitable to help 
them. They must also find 
out the supreme value of dis- 
oipline, and understand that 
years of training are neoessary 
for the proper oondnot of 
affairs. They must not listen 
to those who tell them that 
nothing is wanted for the 
ezereise of the governing art 
bnt a loud voioe and a hand- 
ful of prejudioes. Indeed, the 
best hope of the working 
olasses lies in failure. They 
must be purged in the fire 
of ezperienoe, and prove to 
themselves in the sohool of 
hardship that flattery is a 
poor substitute for truth. 

Nor does the inquiry whioh 
has been held into the state 
of the ooal industry give us 



muoh enoonragement for the 
future. What was wanted 
was an array of f aots upon 
whioh a wise oondusion might 
be based, and we got from 
Mr Smillie, tcx instanoe, Kttio 
else save the stale expression of 
olass animosity. For him pro- 
perty seems theft, and all Uie 
disoomf orts of the miners tho 
deliberate oontrivanoe ol the 
mine-owners. He did not eon- 
desoend to ask jdain queatiens. 
He preferred to deolaim and to 
shout irrelevanoies. Kor does 
he see that in demanding that 
the miners should have all 
things done for them, as though 
they were diildren<->tiiat, for 
instanoe, they shonM be com- 
pelled to take baths at tho 
pithead — ^he is asserting their 
oomplete unfitness for respon- 
sibility and the managemmit 
of life. And yet, as we know 
well, he would olaim for tliem 
the sole right to govern the 
oountoy. The stuff of whidi 
ICr Smillie and his like are 
oompounded is partly rhetorio, 
partly ill-temper. It they had 
their way untrammelled, they 
would lead us to anandiy, to 
what in these days is known 
as Bolshevism, whioh means 
injustioe for everybody and a 
olass war. 

The truth is that the work- 
ing olasses want to win, ^^at- 
ever happens. They demand 
that they should be snbei- 
dised, and also that they shonM 
rule those who pay the sub* 
sidies. They are as brutaUy 
oynioal in esaoting whatever 
they want from the State, as 
were the middle-olass Liberals, 
suoh as Messrs Bright and 
Cobden, in deolaring that they 
woold be mined it the hoars 
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•pent by ohildren of twelve in 
the faoteriea were shortened. 
Sixty years mgo middle -class 
Liberalism was resolved to ex- 
ploit the *'demooraoy," as it 
was calledy for its own special 
benefit To-day ^^demooraoy" 
has made np its mind to ex- 
ploit all the npper and middle 
olasses to save itself the trouble 
of edaoating its own ohildren 
or of submitting to the pay- 
ment of inoome-tax. And the 
((demooraoy/' Philistine also, 
sees as litUe as did its prede- 
cessor in Philistinism, that 
no community can prosper in 
which all parties do not work 
harmoniously together. 

Boonomioally, the class war 
has already begun, and 
Labour, unscrupulously egoist, 
has struck the first blow. 
Its demand for free edu- 
cation, unemployment benefit, 
constant doles, and immunity 
from direct taxation, means 
that it seeks to purchase 
an easy life with somebody 
else's money. If Labour has 
its way, the upper and middle 
classes, which assume all the 
burdttts of oivic responsibility, 
which educate their own chil- 
dren, see that they are decently 
housedi though many of them 
are worse paid than the work- 
ing classes, and pay such taxes 
as are demanded of them by 
the State, will sank beneath 
the unmerited burden. The 
working classes' lack of pride 
and independence will weigh 
with special heaviness upon 
the lower-middle class, which, 
for all the selfish Philistinism 
it showed in the past, was 
always self-supporting and did 
not stoop to beg. 

''Bear ye one another's bur- 



dens " is a noble maxim. It is 
flouted by Labour, which says 
to the classes above it: "Bear 
our burdens as well as your 
own." And if we yielded to 
Labour's despotic clamour, then 
there would be an end, as we 
have said, of the middle classes. 
They would be gradually extin- 
guished by harsh processes 
of taxation. Those who, in 
the pride of their heart, have 
accepted help from nobody, 
would no longer be able to 
conduct their own lives with 
comfort and dignity, as they 
have done hitherto. Oom- 
pelled to educate the children 
ef others, they would perfcHrce 
leave their own sons and 
daughters, in whose more 
fertile minds the seeds of 
learning fall most fruitfully, 
without any schooling what- 
ever. But, happily, we shall not 
sink under this new tyranny. 
If there is to be class war, it 
shall not be fought on one side 
only. The middle classes, in- 
cluding not only the narrow- 
minded liberalism of the mid- 
Victorian age, which believed 
that the salvation of the 
world lay in the "dissidence 
of dissent,'' but manufacturers 
also, and men of all the intel- 
ligent professions, will know 
how to defend themselves 
against plunder and oppres- 
sion. They will use all the 
weapons, such as boycott and 
obstruction, which our debased 
system of politics places in 
their hands. And they will 
win, as justly they deserve to 
win, because they have better 
toains and a finer understand- 
ing of the arts of life than 
their foes. 

What is wanted, then, is a 
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middle-olftM nnion whioh fefaall 
guard the intereatt and defesd 
the property of its members — 
a onioii whioh shall disaooiate 
itself from the seotarian middle 
olass» the pappet of Manoheeter, 
whose ideal never rose higher 
than a full breeohes pooket. 
That middle olass and its 
grasping egoism died a wel- 
oome death when Mr Asquith 
and his friends were beaten 
at the polls. The middle 
olass, whioh we would see 
muted, is, as we haye said, 
far wider in its interests and 
less selfish in its polioy than 
the mob whioh supported John 
Bright of old and Messrs As* 
qoith'and Banoiman bat yester- 
day. And its first daty will 
be the def enoe of its own rights. 
It has no desire to take any- 
thing from the profit or happi- 
ness of others. At the same 
time, it will refuse to be robbed 
for the ezolusive advantage 
of the tyrants who pretend to 
believe that the working man 
shoold engross all the privi- 
leges and evade most of the 
duties of life. 

The middle-olass nnion will 
be asked to watoh with a sera- 
paloos vigilanoe the fair exao- 
tion of t^ inoome«taz. It is 
not to be tolwated that this 
burdensome tax should fall 
but partially upon the shoulders 
of the manual workers. If 
oitizensbip be worth having it is 
worth paying for, and Labour, 
when it is liable to taxation, 
most not be permitted to evade 
its liability. The small investor 
is not asked to pay the State its 
due. That due is taken at the 
sonroe, and it is the small 



investor's business to reoover 
what he oan, when he is 
oharged at too high a rate. 
And there is no reason why 
the oontribution of Labour 
should not be levied in the 
same manner. The Chanodlor 
of the Bxohequer, who, to in- 
orease his party's popularity 
in the oonstituenoies, exouses 
Labour from doing its duty, 
will deserve no pity at the 
hands of the middle-olass 
union. If one party refuses 
to pay what is asked of it, 
then all others should do their 
utmost to impede the oolleo- 
tion of an unjust and partial 
tax. What we have a right 
to demand is a fair field for all, 
and no favour for the man who 
works with his hands. Thus 
should we see that justice is 
done, and a stem oheck put 
upon wanton extravagance. 
For one thing is dear, that 
the money whioh is being 
wasted to-day is largdy spent 
in keeping the working classes 
in good temper. If a share 
of the taxation is borne by 
Labour, then Labour will soan 
with a more careful eye the 
public expenditure. It will be 
less Mniable to wild schemes of 
education, if it be asked to pay 
even a fraction dE the cost. 
And if only the middle-olass 
union does its watk with 
discretion and restraint, we 
may yet see a contented 
country, wherein all men bear 
their part faithfully, according 
to their ability, wherein har- 
monious co-operation will sup- 
ersede the bitter warfare of 
class, beloved of sdf-seeking 
demagogues. 
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TBB vilUge of Looon lies 
Ave milM oat from BethimOi 
on the Bstaires road. Now it 
it broken by the war : in Ooto- 
ber 1916 it was as oomfortaUe 
and-^iQiet a village as anj four 
Biles behind the line. If yon 
had entered it at duk, when 
the flaehes of the gnna begin 
to show, and paaeed by the 
sqoare and the ohnroh and 
that trap for despatoh-ridere 
where the ohmmn-de-fm' vicinal 
oresses to the left of the road 
from the right, yon wonld 
have oome to a sorap of or- 
chard on yonr left where the 
British oayalrymen are bnried 
who fell in 1914, Perhaps you 
wonld not have notioed the 
graves, beoanse they were over- 
grown and the wood of the 
erosses was oolonred green 
with Uohen. Beyond the or^ 

VOL. OCT.— HO. MOOXUII. 



ohard was a farm with a 
garden in front, fall of com- 
mon flowers, and a flagged 
path to the door. 

Inside there is a oheerfnl 
little low room. A photo- 
graph of the Prinoe of Wales, 
a sacred pictore, and an ont- 
of-date calendar, presented by 
the 'Petit Parisien,' deoorate 
the walls. Maman, a dear 
gnarled old woman— old from 
the fields— sUnds with folded 
arms by the glittering stovs 
which projects into the centre 
of the room. She never wonld 
sit down except to eat and 
sew, bilt wonld always stand 
by her stove. Papa sits com- 
fortably, with legs straight 
oat, smoking a pipe of eaparal 
and reading the 'Telegramme.' 
Jnlienne^ pretty like a sparrow, 
with qnidc brown eyes, jerky 
2q 
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moyementt, and fuzzy hair, 
the flapper from the big 
grooer*8 at La Qorgae, for 
onoe ia quiet and mends Ham- 
mond's sooks. In a moment 
she will flirt like a kitten or 
quarrel with Louie, a spoilt 
and altogether unpleasant boy, 
who-^t last is going to sohooL 
The stalwart girl of seventeen, 
Adrienne, is sewing laundry 
marks on Louie's linen. It is 
warm and oosy. 

The oo£Fee is ready. The 
little bewls are set out on the 
table. The moment has oome. 
From behind a ourtain Ham- 
mond prodnoes, with the so- 
lemnity of ritual, a battered 
water-bottle. He looks at 
Papa, who gravely nods, and 
a few drops from the water- 
bottle are poured into eaoh 
steaming bowl of oo£Fee. The 
fragranoe is ine£Fable, for it 
was genuine old Jamaioa. • • . 

We talk of the son, a ouiras- 
sier, and when he will oome on 
leave; of the Iron Corps who 
are down on the Somme; of 
how the men of the Nord oan- 
not be matohed by these of 
the Midi, who, it is rumoured, 
nearly lost the day at Verdun ; 
of Mme, X. at Qonnehem, who 
pret-ends to be truly a Pmrin* 
smid, but is only a oarpenter's 
daughter out of Riohebourg 
St Vaast ; of the oddities and 
benevolenoe of M. le Maire. 
Adrienne will disouss the merits 
of the Divisions who have been 
billeted in the village. Like 
all intelligent people in every 
Frenoh village or town, she 
knows their names and num- 
bers from the time the Lahore 
Division oame in 1914. We 
wonder what are these heavy 



armoured motor-oars of a new 
type that have been a little 
suooessful on the Somme. And 
we have our family jokes. 
'< Peronne est prise,'' we inform 
Maman, and make an April 
fool of her — ^while, if the line 
is disturbed and there is an 
outbreak of maohine-fire or the 
guns are noisy, we mutter, 
''Les Boohes attaquenti" and 
look for refuge under the 
table. 

In April of last year, when 
the Boohe attaoked in very 
truth, Maman may have re- 
membered our j oke. Then they 
piled their mattresses, their 
sauoepans, their linen, and 
some furniture on the big 
waggon, and set out for 
Hinges — ^Bethune was shelled 
and full of gas. I wonder if 
th^y took with them the 
photograph of the Prinoe of 
Wales! There was bitter fitt- 
ing in Looon, and we must 
afterwards have shelled it^ 
beoause it oame to be in the 
Glerman lines. . • . 

Hammond knew the Froni 
from the marshes of Fieurbaix 
to the orators of Givenohy 
better than any man in Franoe. 
He had been in one seotor or 
another sinoe the first Nov- 
ember of the war. So, ^^en 
one of the oompanies <rf the 
XI Corps Cyolist BattalioB, 
whioh I eommanded, was 
ordered to reinforoe a bai* 
talion of the 5th Division ia 
the line at Qivenohy and an* 
other of my oompanies to 
repair the old British line by 
Festnbert, and to work om 
the " islands," I determined to 
move from my dismal head- 
quarters in a damp farm 
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CUnttelMm, •md billet mjwM at 
Looon. It WM the more oon- 
yenieat, m Hammondi who 
oommaiiiled the Motor Ma- 
chine Gan Battery of the 
Oorpe, was oarrying out in- 
direct fire from poeitiona near 
Oivenohy. 

We lived in oomf ort, thanks 
toMaman and Starman, Ham- 
mond's serTant. I wonld come 
in at nighty saying I was 
fatigu4 d§ vivre* Old Maman, 
understanding that I was toe 
tired to liye» wonld drag out 
with great tronble grand- 
father's arm-ehair, plaee a 
pillow in ity and set it by the 
stoFC. And Julienne, a little 
ssbdned at my imminent de- 
cease, would forget to flirt. 

We would start, after an 
early breakfast, in Hammond's 
motor-cycle and side^Mur, and 
driye through the straggling 
cottages of Hamel, where the 
Cuirassiers, in October 1914, 
protected the left flank of 
the advancing 6th Biyision, 
through Qcrre, with its 
enormous ramshackle chateau, 
and along the lew and sordid 
banks of the La Bass^ CanaL 
We would * leave the motor- 
cycle just short of the houses 
near Pont Fixe, that battered 
but indomitable bridge, draped 
defiantly with screens of tat- 
tered sackcloth. 

I would strike along the 
Festubert road, with the lew 
ridge of Qivenohy on my left, 
until I came to the cross-roads 
at Windy Corner. 

A few yards away were the 
ruins of a house which Briga- 



dier-Gbneral Count Qleiehen,^ 
then oommaading the 15th 
Infantry Brigade, had made 
his headquarters when first we 
came to Qivenohy, and were 
certain to take La Bass^. 
That was in October 1914, and 
the line ran from the houses 
near Pont Fixe through the 
farm - buildings of Canteleuz 
to the cottages of Yiolaines, 
whenoe you looked across open 
fields to the sugar factory, 
which so greatly troubled us, 
and the clustered red walls ct 
La Bassee. The Cheehires 
held Yiolaines. They were 
driven out by a sudden attack 
in November. The line broke 
badly, and Divisional Head- 
quarters at Beuvry Brewery 
packed up, but a Cyclist officer 
with a few men hdped to 
rally the Chesbires until a bat- 
talion from the 8rd Division 
on the left arrived to fill the 
gap. We did not again hold 
Yiolaines and Canteleuz untU 
the Germans retired of their 
own free-will. 

Now onoe again, exactly two 
years later, the 5th Division 
was in the line. 

I took to the trench at Windy 
Corner, and tramped along to 
call on the cheery young 
colonel of the battalion to which 
my men were attached. There 
is a littie story about his head- 
quarters. A smell developed, 
and they dug hard, thinking it 
came from a corpse. The ser- 
geant - major discovered the 
cause. A fond relative had 
sent the mess-waiter a medi- 
cated belt to catch the little 



> How Ma|or- General Lord Bdward Qleiohen, 
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wikmB in tlM Mima of thdr 
inUUttonal dafljmigntioD. . • . 

We would go romid tho line, 
which thon waip qoieti ozplor- 
ing the intrioMiee of Bed Dra- 
gon Crftter. Afterwards I 
would walk throngh the oom- 
plioated defences of GtTenohj 
to join Hammond at ''Dirty 
Dick's/' by the shrine, for the 
ride badL • . • 

The 5th Division was i^raid 
of an attack on Givenohy at 
^s time. It was a key posi- 
tion. If Giyenchy went, the 
line south of the caniU mast 
cmmble and the left flank of 
the Loos salient wonld be in 
the air. Bat the atta<& did 
not come until April 1918, and 
the st<»ry of how Giyenchy held 
then, when the line to the 
north was flowing westwards, 
is history. 

On the left of Qivenohy the 
line ran in front of Festubert 
throngh stagnant fields, where 
the water in the summer is just 
below the surface. It is drmry 
country, full of ghosts and the 
memories of fighting at night. 
It is all a sodden cemetery. 

There my men were rebuild- 
ing the lNreastw<Mrks of the old 
British line, for in these 
marshes it was impossible to dig 
trendies, and working on the 
''islands," tiny strong points 
unapproachable by day. 

Breastworks continued to 
the north. Our lines were ovor^ 
looked from the Aubers Bidge. 
In winter they were flooded 
and men were drowned. Be- 
hind were dead level meadows, 
often covered with water, and 
dismal ruined Tillages. The 
country was filthy, monotonous, 
and stunted. In the summer 



It stank. In the winter it 
mud. LuckUy, tor many 
mcmths the line was quiet. 

In Koyember of tibis year the 
Corps, to vary the piotmre^ took 
over the Cotochy sector oa the 
right of Gtvenchy and immedi- 
ately south of tiie La Bassfa 
CknaL It was a unique and 
damnaUe sector, in which a 
company of my men were sot to 
dig tunnels fimn the reserve to 
the support and front treoohes. 

It was unique by reaeon of 
the bridc-staeks, and damnaUe 
by reason of the MinonwerCer 
and the railway triangle. Oar 
line ran in and out ci a d oien 
or so bricdc-stacks, encnicas 
maroon cubes of solid brick that 
withstood both sheU and wbim. 
Some we held and some the 
enemy held. Inside them tiny 
staircases were male, and ca- 
mouflaged snipers, impes sibl e 
to detect, made lif^ mieeraUo. 
Ooeasionallv we tried to take 
each other\i briek-stacks, bat 
these attempts were mwucoess- 
ful, and we settled down, each 
as uncomfortable as ho well 
could be. And in tUs sector the 
enemy employed minei iwerf e r 
with the utmcet enterprise. 
Our trenches were literally 
blown to pieces. In the day- 
time we nm about like dis- 
turbed ants, WW listening for 
the litUe thud of thominnio'b 
discharge and then looking 
upwards for the Mack speck by 
day or the glow of it by nighl 
For "minniee" can be avoided 
by the alcH andskilfuL Finally, 
a trianffle of railway embank- 
ments, fortified until they had 
bec(»ne an imfHregnable field- 
work, held for the German the 
southern bank of the canaL 
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To «1m ^ooMdonai taU viMtor 
Um Bimiii MBUDiuiioation tr«idi 
added initation Mid oertein 
iqjiirjtofear. Someiaguifaiifl 
fellow had laid aa oTorkead 
rail seme ejz feet abovo tbo 
tieoaeli boaxde. On tlus raU 
material was alttng and oen- 
▼eyod forvarde. It was an 
ezoeUont evlMtitete for a light 
lailwaj, bat itoompelted a taU 
fluui to walk idong the trenoh 
with hie head en 3CMieiide» Thk 
atrained'attitade did not oon- 
daee to etability on eli^perjr 
tvemlk boarde. Again, the 
beigkt of the rail abo^ the 
floor el ihe teendi varied. A 
awnent's abeent ^ miad^dneee 
and the damage was done. 

Jdj offioera and men worked 
welL We were Inek j, and onr 
eaanaltiea were few, bnt it wae 
atrjing time. 

The one redeeming feature 
of the XI Oorpe front was the 
ezodlent town of Bethnne. 

Of aU the towns immediateljr 
behkid the Use, none oonld 
rival Bethotto in the provid- 
ing of sneh oomforts, relaza* 
tions^ and amenities as the 
heart of the aoldisr desired. 
The biUsts were noterionslj 
oomfortaUe. The restaurants 
were varied and good. The 
pdtmserie was famevs before 
the war. The oyster-bar ap- 
proaohed that of Lillers. I 
know of bnt one ooiffwr better 
tiian ''BageiieV The shops 
pvovided for every roasonaUe 
want. The theatre was pala- 
liaL The oanteen was sur- 
passed enlj by Meanlte, of 
itt-fatod memory. The inhab- 
itants were etvil, friendly, and, 
in oomparieon with their neigh* 
boms, not eztevtionate. 



On the morning in Ooteber 
1914, when the 5th Divisioiir- 
tiio first British troops Bethnne 
had seen — ^paesed through the 
town to take tip the line 
Vermelles-Yiolaines, I break- 
faeted at the <'Lion d'Or/' 
ronnd the oomer from the 
square. I was reeeived with 
grateful hospitality by madams. 
An extremely i^retty girl of 
toitfteen, with dark admiring 
eyes, watted on me. She 
was oharmingly hindered by 
Annette, a shUd of three or 
four, who with due gravi^ 
managed to posh some bread 
on to my table and thus break 
a plata When I returned in 
tiie summer of 1916, I ez- 
peoted that I would at least 
bo reoognised. I found the 
tavern orowded. Agnes, who 
had just reoovered from an 
illness, served the mob of 
offiosrswith unsmiling disdain. 
She was not even flurried by 
the entreaties of multitudinous 
padres who were doubtless oele- 
brating some feast-dsy. And 
Annette, deeorated with ap- 
palling ribbons, was aotually 
oarrying plates. 

The alternative was the 
H6tel do Franoe — a solemn 
and pretentious hostelry, at 
vdiieh the staff and Frendi 
effieials oongregated. When 
the enemy began to shell 
Bethune, the H6tel de Franoe 
was olosed. 

The ''lien d'Or " oarried on 
until the home opposite was 
hit, and afterwards reopened 
spasmodioally ; but in 1916 
and 1917 it was wiser to try 
the ''Paon d'Or'' in the out* 
skirts of the town, near the 
ouiaL At that etniy rea* 
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tanraiit it wm possible to 
laneh peaosfollj while shells 
dropped ftt intemds in the 
sqaare and oentre of the town. 

^'Bagene: Coiflbiir/' was an 
institatien. Bngene most have 
been dead or *' serving/' for 
madame presided. She was* a 
thin and friendlj lady, with 
tinj ieet, and a belief that 
all her oostomttrs reqoired 
verbal entertainment. It was 
touehing to see madame seat 
herself briskly beside a morose 
oolenel who knew no respeot- 
able word of Frenoh, and en- 
deavour, by the lead reitera* 
tion of simide phrases, to 
assure him that he was wel- 
oome and the weather ap- 
palling. 

I w<mld linger over Be- 
thane, beoaase no town has 
been a greater friend to the 
soldier for a brief period oat 
of the line. Now it is shat- 
tered, and the inhabitants are 
fled. 

My headquarters at this time 
were in a farm near Oonnehem, 
six miles or so from Bethane. 
The farm of its kind was good, 
and in sammer the oasaal 
visitor might even have oalled 
it smart, after Wiggans, my 
ad] a tan t, had cleared away the 
midden-heap, drained the ooort- 
yard, and had whitewashed 
everything that would take the 
oeleur — all in the f aoe of violent 
and reiterated protests from 
madame. The oentre of the 
oourtyard, enoiroled by a white- 
washed rope, was partioularly 
effective. 

In winter no polite epithet 
oould desoribe the plaoe. The 
hamlet consisted of a few farms, 
each surrounded by innumer- 



able UtUe ditohes, hidden by 
rank undergrowth and shel- 
tered by large trees. At the 
best of times the ditehes were 
tall of soaking flax, which gave 
out a most pungent odour. 
After rain the. ditches over- 
flowed and flooded the roads 
and paths. The hedges and 
bashes sagged with water. 
The trees dripped monoton- 
ously. Some of us caught in- 
flaenza oolds: some endured 
forgotten rheumatism and 
lumbago. 

We had but one pastime. 
Certain of our transport horses 
were not in use. l^ese we 
were oontinualfy exchanging 
for riding horses more up t* 
our weight with a tricoidl^ 
^Bemonnts" who lived in sob* 
tude near by. In doe coarse 
Wiggans became the proud 
owner of a dashing little black 
pony and I of a staff ofioer^e 
discarded charger. In spite off 
the dreariness erf our sunoutad- 
ings, we felt almost alive at 
\h» end of an afternoon's splash 
over water-logged fields. Ko- 
body oould damp Wiggans' 
cheerfulness when he returned 
with a yet more fiery steed 
from his weddy deal, and the 
teaching of the elonents of 
horsemanship to officers, who 
had never ridden, produced an 
ocoasienal laugh. We may our- 
selves have given pleasure in 
turn to onr friends, the yeo- 
manry, who were billeted in 
Gkmnehem itself. 

To us in onr damp and melaa* 
choly rete^at came rumonrs ol 
tanks. It was said thev were 
manned by ** bantams.*' The 
supply oflSeer related that on 
the first oooasien tanks weak 
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into ttotion the •ar-dnuns of 
tke orewt were split. Bfbotive 
remedies had been provided. 
We leamisd from an offloer, 
who had met the quarter- 
master of a battalion that had 
been on Uie Somme, the ap- 
fMWximate shape and appear- 
aaee of tanks. We piotored 
them and wondered what a 
oyolist battalion eenld do 
against them. Apparently the 
tanks had not been a great 
snooeas on the Bommei bat we 
imagined potentialities. They 
were oolonred with the romanoe 
that had long ago departed 
from the war. An applioatibn 
was made for yolonteers. We 
read it throngh with oare. 

I returned firom leave. It 
was pouring with rain and 
there wae nothing to do. The 
whole of my battalion was 
soattered in small parties over 
the Corps area. Most of my 
offioers and men were under 
somebody else's oommand. I 
sent in an appUoation for trans- 
Hr to the heavy branoh of the 
If aohine-Qun Corps, the title of 
the Tank Corps in those days. 
I was passed as suitable ^ the 
Chief Bngineer'of the Corps, 
and waited. 

It was on the 28th December 
1916 that I was ordered by 
wire to proceed immediately to 
the headquarters of the tanks. 
Christmas festivities had 
oheered a depressed battalion, 
but there was at the time no 
Hkelihood of the mildest excite- 
ment. Hammond had dis- 
appeared suddenly — it was 
rumoured to England and 
tanks. I was left with a bare 
handful of men to oommand. 
It was still raining, and we 



were flooded. I was not sorry 
to go. . . • 

We set out on a bright 
morning, in a smart gig that 
Wiggans had bought, with his 
latest acquisition in the shafts, 
bedecked with seme second- 
hand harness we had found in 
Bethune, and clattered through 
Lillers to the Hdtel de la Gare. 

Lillers is a pleasant town, 
famous principally for the lady 
in the swimming-bath and its 
oyster-bar. Every morning, in 
the large open-air swimming- 
bath of the town, a lady of con- 
siderable beauty is said to dis- 
port herself. The swimming- 
bath is oonsequently crowded, 
but I have not met anybody 
who has seen the lady. The 
oyster -bar provided a slight 
feminine interest as well as 
particularly fine marmmea verts. 
Lillers was an army head- 
quarters. Like all towns so 
fated it bristled with neat 
notices, elean soldiers with 
wonderful salutes, and many 
motor-cars. It possessed an 
underworld of staff officers who 
hurried ceaselessly from office 
to office and found but little 
time to swim in the morning 
or consume oysters in the 
afternoon. 

The H6tel de la Gare was 
distinguished from lesser hotels 
by an infant prodigy and 
champagne cocktails. The 
infant prodigy was a dumpy 
child of uncertain age, who, 
with or without encourage- 
ment, would climb on to the 
piano -stool and pick out 
simple tunes with one finger. 
The champagne cocktails in- 
fected a doctor of my acquaint- 
ance with an unreasoning 
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dedre to ohaage hortM mi4 
gallop baok to billet^* 

At iMt tho train oame in. 
My senranti mj baggage, and 
myself were thrown on board, 
and alighted at the next 
station in aoeordanee with the 
instraotiona of the B.T.O. • . • 

A few months later tho 
Cyolist Battalion went to 
Italy, under Major Peroy 



Davies. It retntned to Vranoe 
in time for the GbimaB offsn- 
(dve of April 1918, and gained 
overtastii^ honour by hidding 
baA the enemy, when tiM 
PorUigueee withdrew, mtil 
our infantry arriTod. For its 
skilful and dogged defenoe 
this battalion was mentioned 
by name in tho despatolies of 
the Commander-on^ChietL 



GHAFran II.— FBBD KABNO^I ASXT. 

(Jumary to April 1917.) 



We arrived at St Pol, where 
offieers going on leave grow im* 
patient with the official method 
of travel, desert the slow un- 
oomfortaUe train, and haunt 
the Best House in the hope of 
obtaining a seat in a motor- 
oar to Boulogne. I had ex* 
peoted that the B.T.O. would 
oall me into his offioe, and in 
hushed tones direot me to the 
seoretlairof thetankst Every- 
thing possible, it was rumoured, 
had been done to preserve the 
tanks from prying eyes. I was 
undeoeived at onoe. An official 
strode up and down the plat- 
form, shouting that all men 
for the tanks were to alight 
immediately. I found on in- 
quiry that the train for the 
tank area would not depart 
for several hours, so, leaving 
my servant and my kit at 
the station, I walked into the 
town full of hope. 

I lunohed moderately at the 
hotel, but, though there was 
muoh talk of tanks there, I 
found no one with a oar. I 
adjourned in due oourse to the 
military hairdresser, and at 



dusk was speeding out fA Sk 
P^ in a luxurious YanzhalL 
I was deposited at Wavrana 
with the Supply Offioer, a 
m e lanohdy and overworked 
young man, who advised me 
to use the telephone. Tank 
Headquarters informed me 
that I wop posted provieioB- 
ally to D BattaUem and D 
Battalion promised to send a 
box-body. I eoUeotod my 
servant and baggage from the 
station at Wavrans, aoeepted 
the Supply Offioer's hospital- 
ity, and questioned him #bont 
my new Corps. 

Tanks, ho told me, were 
organised as a branoh of the 
Maehine-Qun Corpe for par* 
poses of oamouflage, pi^, and 
reoords. Six oompanies had 
been , formed, of wbioh four 
had oome to Franoe and two 
had remained in Bngland. 
The four overseas oompanies 
had earned out tho r ese n t 
operations on the Somme 
(S^tembec - October 1916). 
The authoritise had been eo 
muoh impressed that it was 
decided to enlarge each ol 
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tbtie oompAmat into a b*t- Batiou wm ak^rt. Tb«r9 
Ulion, by tli« wibodiiiiAiit of wm no •qoiprntnt. TIm bil- 
nortoin Motor Maobino-Gkci lota were bitd« Neoesaariee 
Batteriea rad of TDlnnteere iuoh ae oamp kettles oonld 
ospeoted from other oerpe in not be obtained* That wae 
reqpMue to the appeal that now old if reomt hiMUaj. 
had bean aent ronnd all form* The battaliona had fiiat aeen 
atioaa. Thna A, B^ Q and D the light in Oetober. By the 
Battaliona wera forming in beginning of January offioera 
Franoe» B, F, and aandry and men were eqoipped, fed, 
othw battiUionai in England* and under ooTer. 
Each battalion^ be believed. The men were of three 
ponaiated of three oompaniea. olaaaea. Firatoame the ''Old 
Kaoh eompany pooaaaaad twelve Tankwra," theae who had been 
or mom tanka, and the Com^ trained with the original com- 
pany Commander owned a oar. paniea. They had been drawn 
. Primed with thia interma- for the moat part from the 
t|on and aoma hot tea, I A.S.O.: M.T. Some had been 
weloomed the arrival <d the onoe or twioe in aotion ; aome 
box-body. We drove at fareah> had not They were ezoellent 
neok apeed threogh the dark- tank meohaniata. Then oame 
neaa and the rain to Blangy- the motor maohine gunnera*-* 
aor-Temoiae. I entared a amart fellowa, without mnoh 
oheerful, brightly - Ut meaa. ezparienoe of aotive operationa. 
Seeing a vmerable and im- The vaat majority of offioera 
poaing offieer atanding by the and men were volanteera froan 
fire, I aaluted him. He aa« the infantry— <Uaoiplined fight- 
aured me that he waa only ingmen. 
the Equipment Offioer. We On parade the company 
eat down to a well-aerved looked a motley orew, aa in- 
dinner, I diaoovered an old deed it waa. Men from dif- 
Taraity friend in the doctor, farent battaliona knew different 
and retired oantent to a eom- drilL Some from the leaa oom- 
tortable bed after winning batantoorpa knew no drill atalL 
alii^tlv at toidge. They reaembled a ''leave draft," 

In the morning I waa aent and nobody oan realiae hew 

in a ear to Bermioourt, where undiaoiplined diadplined men 

I waa interviewed by Oelonel oan appear, who haa not aeen 

EUaa.^ Aa the reault of the a draft of men from varioua 

interview I waa poated to unite marching from the boat 

D BattaUon» and on the fol- to a rest camp. The men are 

lowing evening took over the individnala. They trail along 

command of No. 11 Company like a football crowd. They 

from Haakett-Smith. . . . have no pride in their appear- 

Tiie uaual diffioultiea and ance, beoauae they cannot feel 

delaya had occurred in the they arc on parade. They are 

ftbling of th» battaliona. only a crowds not a company 

1 Nov liajor-OeiMna H. J. BUm, C.B., D.&O. 
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or a regimtnt. G0rporsteprid« 
mnd fueling are abient. The 
eompanj was oompased of 
dratU. Before it oould fight 
it must be made a oompanj. 
•The men deeoribed themeelTes 
widi admirable humour in thia 
eong^ to the tone **The Choroh'a 
one foondation *' — 

** W« are Fred Kaano'Banaj, the Bag- 
tune A.S.C.y 

We do not work, we cannot fight, 

what mddy nae are we? 
And when we get to Berlin^ the 
Kaieer he will say— 
< Hoch, hooh, mein Qott 1 
What a mddy rotten lot 
Are the Ragtime A.S.C. 1 ' ' 

The oompanj liyed in a 
rambling heepiee, built round 
a large oourtyard. The original 
inhabitants ooneiated of nune 
and thirty or fertj aged and 
infirm men, who, fnmi their 
habits and appearanoOi we 
jndged to be oonsumptiTee. 

The nuns were friendly but 
fuss J. Thej allowed the offiomi 
to use a large kitohra, but re- 
sented the intrusion of any but 
oflOoers' mess oooks, and in 
putting forward olaims for 
alleged damages and thefts 
the good nuns did not lag 
behind their less pious sisters 
in the village. We were grate- 
ful to them f«r their oourtesy 
aod kindliness ; yet it eannot 
be said that any senior offioMT 
in the oompany ever went out 
of his way to meet the If other 
Superior. She possessed a 
taotless memory. 

The eensumptiyes had a 
large room to themselTos. It 
stank abominably. Where tiiey 
dept at night was a mystsxy. 
They died in the room next to 
my bed-ohamber. . 



The door of my room 
inseribed <' Notre Dame dei 
Douleursy" and tho room justi- 
fied its title. AU operatmis 
planned in it were oanoelled. 
The day after I had first slept 
in it I fell ill. Colonel BUes, 
with lMut.-Oelonri Burnett, 
oame to see me in my bed. I 
had not shaved) and my tem- 
perature made me slightij 
famiUar. I oould never keep 
the room warm of nights. 
Onoe, when I was suffiMisg 
from a bad ooldy I put out 
my hand sleepily twt my hand* 
kexohiefy and, without think- 
ing, tried to blow my nose. It 
was a freesing night, and I 
still have the sear. 

The majority of the men had 
wire beds^ made by stretohing 
wire -mesh over a weodea 
frame; but the rooms were 
draughty. We mide a sort of 
dining-hall in a vast bam, but 
it was oold and dark. 

In these ohSly ro<»ns and 
enormous bams the offioial 
supply of fuel did not go tmt. 
The ooal trains from the 
Mines des Maries often rested 
for a period in Blangy sidinga. 
I am afraid ^at this souree 
was tapped unoffioially, but 
the Freneh naturally oom- 
pUined, striot orders were 
issued, and our ftres again were 
low. It was neoessary to aot, 
and to aet with decMon. I 
obtained a lorry from the bat* 
talion, handed it ever to a 
promising subi^tem, and gave 
him stem instruottons to ve^ 
turn with muoh ooaL Late in 
the afternoon he retarned, on 
foot. The lerry had broksB 
down six milee away. Three 
tons of ooal made too heavy a 
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load in frottj weath«r. TIm 
krr J WAS towed in, and onoo 
agidn we were wann. 

I did not ask for details, 
bat a stMry reaohed my ears 
that 1^ subaltern with a lorry 
had arrived that same mombig 
at a oertain Army ooal dnmp. 
He asked nrgevUy for two 
tons of looaL The Tanks were 
oavrying out important ezperi* 
meats: ooal they must haTo 
or the experiments oonld not 
be oontinued. Permission was 
given at onoe— he womld re- 
tmm with the written order, 
whieh the Tanks had stnpidly 
forgotten to give him. A little 
gift at the dnmp prodnoed the 
third ton. To a Heavy Qunnor 
the story needs no oomment. 

The mess was a dining-hall, 
medieval in sise, with an 
immense open fireplaoe that 
oonsnmed maoh ooal and gave 
ont little heat. We plaeed a 
stov^ in the middle of the 
halL The piping was led to 
the npper part of the fire* 
plaoe, bat in spite of Jambo's 
ingenuity it was never seoure, 
and would ooUapse without 
warning. The fire smoked 
badly. 

As the hall would seat at 
least fifty, wo speoialised in 
weekly guest-nights, and the 
reputation of the oompany 
for hospitality was unequalled* 
In those davs oanteens met 
all reascmable needs: the 
allotment system had not 
be^ devised; a worried mess- 
president, oommissioned with 
threats to obtain whisky, was 
not ofRnred fifty bars of soap 
in lieu. We bought a pian^ 
that afterwards beoame famous. 
We had an offioer, nioknamed 



Ghrantoflbki, who oould play 
any known tune from memory. 

Our mess was so large that 
wo w«re asked to entertain 
t^mpovarily several offioers 
from other unite of the Tank 
Corps in prooess of formation^ 
Several of these guests same 
from the central workshops of 
Ae Tank Corps at Brin, and 
later returned our hospitality 
by doing us small servioes. 

One engineer, who remained 
with the Tank Corps for a few 
weeks only, told us a remark- 
able story. We were talking 
of revolvers and quick shoot- 
ing and fighting in America. 
Suddenly to our amazement 
he beoame fierce. 

"Bo you see my hMidf 
You wouldn't think it, but it's 
nearly useless — all through a 
Prussian officer. It was in 
Louisiana, and he went for me 
although I was unarmed. I 
caught his knife with my bare 
hand — it cut to the bone— I 
jerked back his wrist and 
threw him. My pal had a 
Winchester. He pushed it 
into the brute's face, smashed 
it all up, and was just going 
to pull the trigger when I 
knocked it away. But the 
sinews of my hand were out 
and there was no doctor there. 
. . . I've been after that 
Prussian ever since. I'm 
gcrfng to get him^^cA yes, 
don't you fear. I'm going to 
get him. How do I know ho 
is still alive 7 I heard the 
other day. He is on the other 
side. I've pursued him for five 
years, and now I'm going to 
get him I" 

He was a Soots engineer, 
a sturdy red-taoed teUow with 
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twiakling 67M Mid a oodcney 
onrl to hit hair, 

Tho mMt WM a pleasant 
plaooy and traiaiag prooaedad 
amoathl jy baoaue no oompaay 
oommandar oyer had batter 
offioMnL Mj aeoond-in-ooiii- 
aand was Haigh, a young and 
ezperianoed regnlar from the 
infantry. He left me after 
the seoond battle of BnUeooort, 
to instruet the Amerioana. 
ICy seotion oemmanders were 
Swears, an <<ald Tanker/' who 
was instmoting at Bermieoiirt» 
Wyatt, and "Happy Fanny," 
whose adventures with a oor- 
peral last Christmas I dare 
not relate. Morris, Paltook, 
Davies, Clarkson, Maoilwaine, 
Birkett, Ghrant, King, Richards, 
Telfer, Skinner, Sherwood, 
Head, Pritohard, Bernstein, 
Money, Talbot, Ooghlan — too 
few remained with the com- 
pany. Of the twenty I have 
mentioned, three had been 
killed, six wounded, three 
transferred, and two inyalkled 
before the year was out. 

Training began in the middle 
of December and oontinued un- 
til the middle of March. Pro- 
speotive tank-drivers tramped 
up early every morning to the 
Tank Park or ^'Tankodrome'' 
-*-a couple of large fields in 
which workshops had been 
erected, some trenches dug, 
and a few diell-orat«ni blown4 
The Tankodrome was natur- 
ally a sea of mud. Perhaps 
the mud was of a curious 
kind — p^hi^ the mixture of 
petrol and ail with the mud 
was poisonous. Most offieon 
and men working in the 
Tankodrome suffei^ period- 
ically from painful and ugly 



sores, which often spcead o¥«r 
the body from the face. W^e 
were neTor free from them 
while we were at Kangy. 

The men were taiqjht th« 
elemints of tank driving and 
tank maintenanee by devoted 
instructors, who laboured daj 
alter day m the mod, tba 
rain, and the snow. Qffiesea' 
courses were hdd at Bermi- 
oourt Far tte lew tanka 
ware available fer iiuitrtta* 
tion, jmd very little driving 
was possible. 

<< Happy Fanny" toiled in 
a cold and draughty out- 
house with a couple of 6-pdr8. 
and a shivering class. Davies^ 
our enthusiastic Welsh foot- 
bailer, supervised instruotioii 
in the Lewis gun among tho 
drau^ta of a loft^ bam in 
the Hospioeu 

The foundation of aU train- 
ing was driU. As a very 
tempMary soldier I had re- 
garded drill as unnecessary 
ritual, as an opportunity for 
colonels and adjutants to use 
their voices and prance about 
on horses. <<Si»t awi polish '* 
seemed to me s;s antiquated 
in a modem ma as pipo- 
day and red coats. I was 
wrong. Let mo give the eld 
drill-sergeant his dne. There 
is nothing in the w^d lika 
smart drill under a oompetnk 
instructor to make a OM^pany 
out of: a mob. Trion a man 
to reqpond instantly to a 
lurisk command, and ha will 
boaome a oleasi^ alert» self- 
respecting soldier. . 

Wo used evsiiy moans to 
quidEon tha process. We oV* 
tained a bui^. Oar bnglsr 
was not good;. Ha beoMie 
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\ towMPda the noddle of 
hii Mils, and lomotimefl he 
ened towaide the fiiunh. He 
did not begin them alwaje 
eo qoite the right nete. We 
•terted with twentj odd oidls 
m daj. Byerything the offioera 
end the men did wee done 
by bogle-oelL It wee msrj 
military and qmte effMtlTe. 
All moTementa beoame britk. 
Bat the bagler beoame weree 
and weree. Ont of eelf-pre- 
eervation we rednoed tiie 
nnmber of hie oalle. Finally 
he was etopped altogether by 
the oolonel, whose headqnar- 
tern were at the time olose to 
onroamp. 

Our fbotball team helped to 
bring the eompany togetheSi 
It happened to ezocl any 
ottier team in the neighbonr- 
koed. We piled mp enormona 
eooree against all the oom- 
pMuee we played. Baoh sno- 
eeesi^e viotory made the men 
proader of the oompany) and 
mste deeply oontemptvons of 
the other oompunes who pro- 
dnoed sndi feeUe and in- 
e£betiye sk^ens. Btsu the 
money that flowed into the 
pookets of onr mne ardent 
enpporters after eaoh matoh 
strmgthsned the beUet in the 
eoperioriW of No. 11 Own- 
pany. The speotators were 
more than enthnnastio. Onr 
GS.1I. wonld ran ap and 
down the tonoh-line, osing 
the moot amasing and larid 
language. 

Towards the middle of Feb- 
raary oar training beoame 
more.ingenions and adraneed. 
As painfolly few real tanks 
were available for instraetien, 
it was obTioasly impossible te 



oae them for taotioal eehemes. 
Oar friendly Allies woald 
haye inandated the Claims 
Offioer if tanks had oarelessly 
manoBavred over their preoieas 
fteUs. In eoneeqaenee the 
aathorities proTided dammy 
tanks. 

Imagine a large box of 
eanvas stoetohed on a wooden 
frame, withoat top or bet* 
tom, aboat six feet highi 
eight fset long, and ftye feet 
wULe. Little sUts were made 
in the oanyas te represent 
the loopholee of a tank. Six 
men oarried and moved eaoh 
dnmmyi lifting it by the 
eress-pieoes of the firame- 
weric For oar snu we were 
issaed with eight of theee 
abortions* 

We started with a orew of 
effloers to enooorage the men, 
and the first dammy tank 
waddled oat of the gate. It 
was immediately sorroanded 
by a mob of oheering ohil- 
dren, who thenght it was an 
imitation dragon or some- 
thing oat ot a oiroas. It was 
led away fr<mi the read to 
avoid harting the feelings of 
the orew and te safegoaid the 
oars and morals of the yenng. 
After ooUiding with the oemer 
of a hoase, it endoavoared to 
walk down the side of the 
railway oatting. Nobody was 
hart, bat a fresh orew was 
neoessary. It regained the 
road when a small man in the 
middle, who had been able to 
eee nothing, stumbled and telL 
The dummy tank was sent 
baok to the oarpenter for 
r^pws. 

We persevered with thoee 
dummy tanks. The men hated 
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thmn. Thqr were heavy, 9kwkr 
wardt and prodaoed nraeh 
childish laaghtei. In another 
oompany a orew walked over 
a steep plaoe and a man broke 
his leg. Thej beoame less and 
less mobile. The signallers 
naed to praotioe from them, 
and thej were nsed bj the 
yisoal training experts. One 
oompanj oommander mounted 
them on waggons drawn by 
moles. The orews were taoked 
in with their Lewis gnns, and 
eaoh eontraption, a oross bo- 
tween a fire-engine and a 
triumphal oar in a Lord 
Mayor's Show, would gallop 
past targets whioh the gunners 
would reoklessly endeavour to 
hit. 

Finally, these dummies re- 
posed dereliot in our court- 
yard until one by one they 
disappeared, as the oanvas and 
the wood were required for 
ignobler purposes. 

We were allowed oooasion* 
ally to {day with real tanks. 
A sham attaek was carried out 
before hill-tops of generals and 
staff officers, who were much 
edified by the sight of tanks 
moving. The total effect was 
marred by an enthusiastic 
tank oommander, who, in en- 
deavouring to shew off the 
paces of his tank, beoame 
badly ditched, and the tank 
was for a moment on fire* 
The spectators appeared in- 
terested. 

On another day we carried 
out experiments with smoke- 
bombs. Two gallant tanks 
moved slowly up a hill against 
trenches. When the tanks 
drew near, the defendmi of 
the trenches rushed out, armed 



with several kinds of smoke- 
producing missiles. These they 
hurled at the tanks, and, grow- 
ing bolder, inserted than into 
every loophole and orevioe of 
the tanks. At length the half- 
suffoeated crews tumUed out 
and maintained with consider- 
able strength of language tlubt 
all those who had approached 
the tanks had been killed, 
adding that if they had only 
known what kind erf smoke 
was going to be used they 
would have loaded their guns 
to avdd partial asphyxia- 
tion. 

In addition to these open- 
air sportsy the senior officers 
of the battalion carried ont 
indoor schemes under the 
ooloneL We planned numer^ 
cos attacks on the map. I re- 
member that my company was 
detailed once to attack Setre. 
A few months later I passed 
through tiiis ""village," but I 
could ' only assure jnyself of 
its position by the faot that 
there was aeme brick-dust in 
the material of the road. 

By the beginning of March 
the company had begun to 
find itsdi Drill, training, 
and sport had eaoh done their 
work. Officers and men were 
proud of their oompany, and 
were convinced that no better 
oompany had ever existed. 
The mob of men had been 
welded into a fighting instni- 
ment. My sergeant-major and 
I were watching another oom- 
pany march up tiie street. 
He turned to me with an 
expression of slightly waamA 
contempt. 

""They oan't match like 
us, sirr 
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CHAFTBB III.-*BBFORB THB BATTLE. 
(Much and Apdl 1917.) 



In the first months of 1917 
we were oenfident the last year 
of tile war had oeme. The 
Battle of the Somme had 
shown that the strongest Qer- 
man lines were not impreg- 
nable. We had learned mnoh : 
the enemy had reoeived a tre* 
mendons hammering; and the 
snoosss of General Oongh's 
operations in the Anore val- 
1^ promised well for the 
fntnre. The French, it was 
ramonred, were undertaking 
a grand attaok in the early 
spring. We were first to snp- 
port Uiem by an ofllBnsiye near 
Arras» and then we wonld 
attaok ourselves on a large 
soale somewhere in the n&rtiu 
We hoped, too, that the Bos- 
sians and Italians weald oome 
to oar help. We were told 
that the disoipline of the Ger- 
man Army was loosening, that 
onr blookade was proving in- 
ereasins^y effeetive, and we 
were eneouraged by stories of 
many novel inventions. We 
possessed nnbonnded oonfi- 
denoe in our Tanks. 

Late in February the eolonel 
held a biittalien oonferenee. 
He explained the situation to 
his oompany oommanders and 
the {dan of fortheoming opera- 
tions. 

As the result of our suo- 
oesses in the Anere valley, the 
German position between the 
Anore and Arras formed a 
psonounoed salient. It was 
detennined to attaok simul- 
taneously at Arras and from 



the Anore valley, with the 
objeet of breaking through at 
both points and outting off 
the Grarman inside the salient. 

Ciolonel Biles had offered two 
battalions of tanks. He was 
taking a risk. Offioers «nd 
orews were only half-trained. 
Bight through the period of 
training real tanks had been 
painfully soaroe. Improved 
tanks were ezpeeted from 
England, but none had ar* 
rived, and he deeided to employ 
again the old Mark I. tank 
whioh had been used in tiie 
operations on - the Somme 
in the previous year. The 
two battidiens seleoted were 
"C* and "D." 

When we examined the 
orders for the attaok in detail, 
I found that my oompany was 
destined to go through with 
the troops aUotted to the 
seoond elqeotive and take 
llerofitel and Neuville Yitasse. 
It should have been a simple 
enough operation, as two oon- 
sphraous main roads penetrated 
the Gkrman lines parallel with 
the direotion of my proposed 
attaok. 

On Maroh 9th I drove to 
Arras in n&y oar with Haigh, 
my seoond-in-oommand, and 
Jumbo, my reoonnaissanoe 
offloer. We went by St Pol 
and the great Arras road. 
The Arras road is a friend 
of mine. First it was almost 
empty except for the lorry 
park near Slsvy, and, short df 
Arras, it was soreened beoause 
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1^^^ or more, eame maroh- 

^j^g it, and the amba- 

^^^ streamed baok to the big 
£3^ ai St PoL I have 
J2^^it after the Armietioe had 
]^a«n aign^ deeerted and un« 
Important, witii jnet a solitary 
leldier here and there stand- 
i0g at the door of a oottage. 
It is an ezpoeed and windj 
road. The aarfaee of it was 
never good, bnt I have always 
felt that the Arras road was 
prond to help ns. It seemed 
ever to be saying: '^Deliver 
Arras from shell and bomb; 
then leave me, and I shall be 
content to dream again." . . • 

We drove into Arras a little 
nervously, bat it was not being 
shelled, and, hungry after a 
freezing ride, we londied at the 
Hdtel de Commeroe. 

This gallant hotel was less 
than 2500 yards from the 
(German trenohes. Aoross the 
street was a field battery in 
aetion. The glass of the res- 
taurant had been broken, the 
npper storeys had been badly 
damaged, the oeiling of the 
dining-room showed marks of 
shrapnel. Arras was being 
shelled and bombed every nigh^ 
and often by day; German 
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jtffoplanes flew low over the 
town and fired down the 
streets. The hotel had stUl 
earned on ever sinee the Brit- 
ish had been in Arras and 
before. Hie proprietreos, a 
little pinehed and drawn, with 
the inevitable scrap of fnr 
flong over her shoulders, pre- 
sided at the desk. Wcmea 
dressed in the usual blaok 
waited on us. Hie lunoh wae 
oheap, ezoellently oooked, and 
well served — ^within eaey range 
of the enemy field-guns. After 
the battle the hotel was put 
out of bounds, for serving 
drinks in forbidden hours. It 
reopened later, and oontinued 
to flourish until the German 
attaok of April 1918, when the 
enemy shelling beoame too in- 
sistent. The hotel has not 
been badly hit, and, if it be 
rebuilt, I beseeeh aU thoee who 
visit the UttiefieUs of Arras 
to luneh at the H6tel de Oom* 
meroe— 4n gratitude. It is in 
the main street just by the 
station. 

We motored out of Arras 
along a road that wae lined 
witii newly-made gunpite, and, 
arriving at a dilapidated vil« 
lage, introduoed ourselvee to 
the Divisional staff. We die- 
oussed eperatione, and found 
that mudi was expected of the 
tanks. After a cheery tea we 
drove home in the bitter eeM. 

On the ISth llarch we again 
visited the Division. I picked 
up Fitsherbert Btackholee, the 
G.S.O. in. of thift Division, 
called on a brigadier, with 
whom I ezpeoted to work, and 
then drove to the neighbour* 
hood of the disreputable village 
of Agny. We peeped at the 
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Ywtj little th«M was to be seen 
ef the enemy front line throngh 
obeervation posts in oottages 
and returned to Arras, where 
we lonehed exodUentlj with 
I^eat.- Colonel J. W. H. T. 
Douglas, D.&.O. I left Jumbo 
with him, to make a detailed 
reoonnaissanoe of the Front. 
• • • 

The Arras battle ^ould have 
been fought aooording to plan, 
we should have won a famous 
▼iotery, and hundreds of thou- 
sands of Germans might well 
have been entrapped in the 
Arras salient, if the enemy in 
his wisdom had not retired. 
Unfortunately, at the begin- 
ning of Maroh he oommenoed 
his withdrawal from the un- 
pleasant heights to the north 
of the Anore valley, and, onoe 
the movement was under way, 
it was predioted that the whole 
of the Arras salient would be 
evaouated. This aotually oo- 
ourred in the following weeks ; 
the very seotor I was detailed 
to attaok was oooupied by 
our troops without fighting. 
Whether the German had wind 
of the great attaok that we 
had planned, I do not know. 
He oertainly made it impos- 
sible for us to oarry it out. 

As soon as the extent of the 
German withdrawal beoune 
olear, my oompany was plaoed 
in reserve. I was instruoted 
to make arrangements to sup- 
port any attack at any point 
tm the Arras front. 

The Arras seotor was still 
suitable for offensive opera- 
tions. The Qermans had fallen 
baok on the Hindenburg Line^ 
and this oomplioated system of 
detenoes rejoined the old G^- 

YOIi. OOV.— Ha XCCXLIII. 



man line opposite Arras. Ob- 
viously the most praotioal way 
of attaoking the Hindenburg 
Line was to turn it — to fight 
down it, and not against it. 
Our preparations for an attaok 
in the Arras seeter and on the 
Yimy Bidge to the north of it 
were far advanoed. It was 
dedded in oonsequenoe to oarry 
out with modifioations the at- 
taok on the Gtorman trenoh 
system opposite Arras and on 
the Yimy Bidge. Operations 
from the Anore valley, the 
southern re-entrant of the old / 
Arras salient, were out of the 
question. The Fifth Army was 
fully oooupied in keeping touoh 
with the enemy. 

On the 27th Maroh my oom- 
pany was suddenly transferred 
from the Third Army to the 
Fifth Army. I was informed 
that my oompany would be 
attached to the Yth Corps for 
any operations that might 
ooour. Jumbo was reoalled 
from Arras, fuming at his 
wasted work, and an advanee 
party was immediately sent to 
my proposed detraining station 
at Aohiet-le-Ghrand. 

On the 29th Maroh I left 
Blangy. My oar was a little 
unsightly. The body was 
loaded with Haigh's kit and 
my kit and a ooUapsible table. 
On top, like a mahout, sat 
Spenoer, my servant. It was 
sleeting, and there was a oold 
wind. We drove through St 
Pol and along the Arras road, 
out south through Habaroq to 
Beaumetz, and plunged over 
appalling roads towards Buo- 
quoy. The roads became 
worse and worse. Spenoer 
was just able to oling on, 
2b 
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groaning at every bonqx 
Soon we arrived at our old 
rear defeooesy from whioh we 
kad gone forward waly ten 
daye before. It was joyoos 
to read the notioee^ eo newly 
obeolete— ''This road is snb- 
jeofc to shell-fire'' — and when 
we passed over oar old snp- 
port and front trenohes, and 
drove aoross No Man's Land, 
and saw the green orosses of 
the Qermans, the litter of 
their trenohes, their sign- 
boards and their deieliot 
equipment, then we were 
trinmphant indeed* EUnee 
Maroh 1917 we have ad- 
vanced many a mile, bat 
never with more joy. Be- 
member that from Ootober 
1914 to Maroh 1917 we had 
never really advanoed. At 
Neave Chapelle we took a 
village and fonr fields, Leos 
was a fiasco, and the Somme 
was too horriUe for a smile. 

On the farther side of the 
old Gkrman trenohes was 
desolation. We came to a 
village and foand the hooess 
lying like slaughtered animals. 
Mostly they had been palled 
down, like oard hoases, bat 
some had been blown in. It 
was so pitifal that I wanted 
to stop and oomfort them. 
The trees along the roads had 
been oat down. The little 
frait- trees had been felled, 
or lay half-fallen with gashes 
in their sides. The ploo^^ 
rasted in the fields. The rain 
was falling monotonoasly. It 
was getting daric, and there 
was nobody to be seen ez- 
oept a few forlorn soldiers. 

We orept with oantion ronnd 
the vast fannel-shaped orateis 
that had been blown at each 
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road, and, 
throogh Logeast Wood, 
had mooked us for 
weeks on the Somme, we 
to Aohiet-le-Ghraiid. 

Bidger, the town 
ant, had seoared the only 
standing ho«ise, and he waa 
afraid that it had been kft 
intact for some devilish par- 
pose. Haigh and Gtrant of 
my advance party were estab- 
lished in a dag-oat So Uttie 
was it possible in thoee days 
to realise the meaning of an 
advance, that we diaoovered we 
had only two mngs, two plates, 
and one knife betwetti na. 

In the morning we got to 
work. A sapply of water was 
arranged toat the men; there 
was only one well in the village 
that had not been poUnted. 
We inspected the ramp when 
the tanks weald detrain, 
selected a tankodrome near 
the station, wired in a potsn- 
tial damp, feond good osUaia 
for the men, and began the 
constmotion of a mess in the 
remains of a small brick atabla. 
Haigh and I motored past the 
derelict factory of Dihneouit 
and through the oirtskfrts of 
Bapaume to the rains of 
Behagnies, on the Bapanma* 
Arras road After choosing 
sites for an advanced eamp 
and tankodrome, we walked 
back to Aoluet^la.-ara&d aereas 
country, in order to leoonaoitre 
the route tfx tanks from the 
station to Bdbagaiea. Aftsr 
lunch, Haigh, Jumbo^ and I 
motored to Envillers, vrideh is 
beyond Behagnies, and, leav* 
ing the oar thsce^ tramped la 
Mory. Jumbo had discovered 
in the morning an old qoany, 
hidden by tree s , that he re- 
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ooBUMBd«d ai m half-way 
h#iuie for the teiiksi if ire 
were ordered to move for- 
ward ; bat the enemy was a 
Httle livelyy and we deter- 
mined te inveetigate farther 
on a leee noisy oooaekm. 

That night we dined in oar 
new mesa We had etretohed 
one tarpaolm over what had 
been the roof, and another 
terpaoltn took the plaee of an 
absent wall. The main beam 
was oraoked, and we feared 
rain, bat a hage blazing fire 
oemf orted i»— miiil one or two 
slates fell olT with a olatter. 
We roshed eat, fearing the 
whole bailding was abont to 
ooUapsOr It was odd and 
driflriii^. We stood it for five 
SMnates, and then, as nothing 
farther happened, we retamed 
to oar fire. • • • 



In seme general instraotions 
I had reoeived from the oolonel, 
it was snggested that my oom- 
pany weald be osed by the 
y th Gerps for an attaok on 
Ballecoartand the Hindenborg 
Line to the east and west of the 
village. It will be remembered 
that the attaok at Arras was 
designed to roll np the ESn- 
denbarg Line, starting from 
ttie point at whioh the Hinden- 
borg Line joined the old Qer- 
man trenoh system. General 
Goagfa's Fifth Army, oonsist- 
ing of Oeneral Fanshawe's Y th 
Corps and General Birdwood's 
Corps of Aastralians, lay soath- 
east of Arras and on the right 
of the Third Army. The Fifth 
Army faoed the Hindenborg 
Line, and, if it attacked, it 
woold be oompelled to attaok 
frontally. 
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The disadvantagss of a fron- 
tal attaok on an immeneely 
strong series of entrenohments 
were balanoed by the faot that 
a soe oe ssfol penetration woold 
bring the Fifth Army on the 
Mt rear el a German Army, 
whioh wonld be folly oooopied 
at the time in repelling the 
•t of ear Third Am^. 

The key to that seotor of the 



Hindenborg line whioh lay 
opposite the Fifth Artnylront 
was the village of BoUeooort. 

In the last week of Maroh 
the Germans had not ti^en 
refoge in their main line of 
defenoe, and were still holding 
ooi in the villages of Croisills% 
Bioeost, and Noreoil. 

We were attacking them 
vigoroosly, bot with no soooess 
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Mid heavj oMualties. On the 
morning of the 31tt Maroh 
Jombo and I dro^e again to 
Envillert and walked te Moiy, 
poshing forward down the 
elope towarde Booost. There 
was a quaint feeling of in- 
eeoority, quite unjuatified, in 
strolling about ^*on top." We 
had an ezeellent view of our 
shells bursting on the wire in 
front of Booast^ but we saw 
nothing ef the oountry we 
wanted to reoonnottre — the 
approaehes to Bulleoourt. 
Booust was finally oaptured at 
the sixth or seventh attempt by 
the 9 th Division on April 1st. 

In the afternoon I paid my 
first visit to the Yth Corps, 
then at Aoheux, twenty miles 
baok. I motored by Bapaume 
and Albert over the Somme 
battlefield. The nakedness of 
it is now hidden by ooarse grass 
and rough weeds, but in Maroh 
of 1917 it was bare. There 
was dark-brewn mud for mile 
after mile as far as the eye 
oould see— mud ohumed and 
tortured until the whole sur- 
f aoe of the earth was pitted with 
orators. Mud overwhelmed 
the landsoape. Trees showed 
only against the sky; dead 
men, old equipment, dereliot 
tanks blended with the mud, 
so that it needed an efibrt to 
distinguish them. At Le Sars 
bite of walls and smashed 
beams lay embedded in the 
mud. At Pozi^res the mud 
held a few mud-ooloured brioka 
I was glad when I oame to 
Albert. 

We took the DouUens road 
and found the Corps well 
housed in the ohatean at 
Aoheuz. I announoed the 



imminent arrival of my tanks, 
but the news did not kindle 
the enthusiasm I had ezpeoted. 
The Yth Corps had already used 
tanks and knew their little 
ways. After tea I oonsulted 
witii the leaser lights of the 
sti^. Satisfaotory arrange- 
ments were made for supplies, 
rations, and aoeommedation, 
and I demanded and obtained 
tiie use of a tnx^ of Glasgow 
Yeomanry. 

I deoided to return by Pui- 
sieuz-le-Ment. Itwaai^pparent 
that the Alb«rt*Bapaume road 
would soon beoome unoomf ort- 
ably crowded. I wanted to 
reoonnoitre the only alterna- 
tive route, and at the same 
time to inspect the viUage of 
Serre, which, on paper, I had 
so often and so violently at- 
tacked. 

Never have I endured a mcnre 
ghastly ride. In comparison 
with the country on either side 
of the Puisieux road, the Somme 
battlefield from the highway 
between Albert and Bapaume 
was serenely monotonous. 
After MaiUy-Mailly the read 
became a rough traok, narrow 
and full of unfilled shell-holes. 
Crazy bridges had been thrown 
across the trenches. The sun 
was setting in a fiery sky, and 
a reddish light tinged the 
pitiful tumbled earth, and 
glittered tout a moment on the 
desolate water of the shell- 
holes. The crumbling trenebee 
were manned with restkae 
dead. In the doubtful light I 
thought a dead German moved^ 
He lay on his baok, half -sunken 
in the slimy mud, with kneee 
drawn up, and blackened hand 
gripping a rusty rifla Meroi- 
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folly I oonld net aee his f Me» 
bat I tlumght his amis 
twitohed. 

It grew darker, end so nar- 
row was the traok that I might 
have been driTing over the 
blaek mad of the battlefield. 
A dereliot limber half-Uooked 
the roadi and, swenring to 
avoid it, we barely missed the 
oaroaes of a horse, dead a few 
days. Oar progress was slow. 
Seen we lit the lamps. The 
traok was fall of horrible 
shadows, and big dark things 
seemed to oome down the roiul 
to meet as — shattered trans- 
pert or old heaps of shells. On 
either side of the oar was the 
desert of mad and water- 
logged hdes and oorpses, f aee 
downward ander the water, 
and broken gons and mortars, 
and little graves, and mile- 
leng strancU of rnsty wire. 
Everywhere maimed ghosts 
were rastling, and the plamp 
rats were pattering along the 
trenohes. 

It is anwise to go throngh a 
batUefield at night. U they 
make it a forest, no man will be 
brave enengh to oress it in the 
dark. 

We oame to lights in the 
rains of a village, and I stopped 
for a pipe and a word with my 
driver. . • t 

My tanks arrived at Aohiet- 
Ie-G(rand jast after dawn on 
April 1st We had taken them 
over from the oentral workshops 
at Brin, and had drawn there 
a vast variety of eqaipment. 
The tanks had been driven en 
to the train by an Engineer 
offioer. The railway joorney 
had been delayed as asaal, and 
the osaal expert— this time a 



deotor — ^had walked along the 
train, when shanted at Dooll- 
ens, and had pointed oat to his 
oompanion the ''new monster 
tanks.'' 

In the morning we haoled 
off the sponson-trolleys — their 
nse will be explained later- 
bat we thoaght it wiser to 
wait antil dnak bef ora we de- 
trained the tanks. 

Tanks travel on fiat trnoks, 
saoh as are employed to oarry 
rails. They ara driven on and 
off the train ander their own 
power, bat this perfonnanoe 
reqaires oara, skill, and experi- 
enoe. A Mk. L or a Mk. I Y. 
tank is not too easy to steer, 
while the spaoe between the 
traok and the edge of the traok 
is alarmingly smalL With two 
exoeptions, my offioers had 
neither experienoe nor skill. 

It was an anxioas time— not 
only for the oompany oom- 
mander. The effioe of the 
RT.O., at the edge of the 
ramp, was narrawly missed on 
two eoeasions. Very slowly 
and with infinite oare the 
tanks were persuaded to 
leave the train and move down 
the road to the tankedrome 
we had seleoted. Then it began 
first to sleet and then to snow, 
-while an iey wind rose, ontil a 
blizzard was lashing ear faoes. 

In the old Mark I. tank it 
was neooesary to detaoh the 
sponsons, or armonred ** bew- 
windows," on either side before 
the tank eonld be moved by 
raiL This was no easy matter. 
The tank was driven into two 
shallow trenohes. A stoat 
fonr-wheeled tralley was ran 
alongside, and a sort of orane 
fitted, to whioh slings were 
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about with theM fllu^^ the 
bolts whiob ■ooored Uio oponoom 
to the body of tho tank woro 
takon ont. and the aponson 
was lowofod on to tho trolley. 

My men, of whom tho 
majority woro inoxporionoed, 
oarried oat tho revomo {mtooom 
on a dark night in a Uissard. 
Their fingers woro so blno with 
ooU that thoy ooold soaroely 
handle their tools. Thoolimax 
was roaehed when we dio- 
ooTorod that wo shonld bo 
oompeUod to driU now holes 
in soToral of tho sponsons, 
beoanse in certain oases tiio 
holes in tho sponsons 'did not 
oorrespond with the holes in 
tho tanks. 

It the men nerer had a 
harder night's work, they oer- 
tainly never worked better. 
Half the tanks fitted their 
sponsons and reached Bo- 
bagnios by dawn. Tho re- 
mainder, less one lame dnok, 
were hidden in Aohiet-lo- 
Orand nntil darkness once 
more allowed them to moTe» 

Bvory preeantion was taken 
to ooneoal tho tanks from the 
enemy. My troop of Glasgow 
Yeomanry, under tho diroetion 
of Talbot, who had been a 
sergeant-major in the Dra- 
' g^ans, rode twioe over the 
tracks the tanks had made in 
order to obliterate them by 
hoof-marks. At Behagnies the 
tanks were drawn up against 
convenient hedges and en- 
Toloped in tarpaulins and 
camouflage nets. In spite of 
our eiforts they appeared 
terribly obrious as we sur- 



veyed them amdoudy 
oae point after aaother. Our 
subtle devices were soon tested. 
An enterprising Gorman air- 
man flew down out of tiio 
dimds and darted upon two 
luoklesB observation balloons 
ta right and left of us. Ho 
set &em both on fire with 
tracer bullets, same low over 
our camp, fbrod down Uio 
streets of Bapaumo, and dis- 
appeared tatc tho east The 
sportiBg instinct el my men 
responded to tiie audacity of 
tho exploit, and thoy cheered 
him ; but f «r the next twenty- 
four, hours I was wondering 
if the camouflage of my tanks 
had boon suocsssful, or if Um 
attentioii of the airman had 
been concentrated solely on 
the ballocas. Prosumab^ we 
were not spotted, for while 
at Behagnies wo were neitlier 
shellod nor bombed. 

The preparatioiis for my 
first essay in tank-fighting 
were beginning to bear frait. 
Eleven tanks lay within two 
short marehes ot any point 
from whidi they were l&ely 
to atta«d:, and my crews 
were busy overhauling them. 
One oripplod tank was hid- 
den at Achiet-le-Oiiand, but 
the mechanieal defect whioh 
had developed in Jier must 
have esoaped the notice of cen- 
tral workshops. Cooper^ was 
engaged n^^fat ai^ day 
in taking up suppHea and 
making forwsrd dumps* The 
Corps had provided us with a 
convoy of limbered waggons 
drawn by mnleo-^ho forward 
roads wsro net passable fsr 
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iMries — and the wretohkl 
animals kad little reat. We 
wen ordered to be ready by 
the 6th, and the order meant 
a fi|^t agamst time. Tanks 
ooninme an inorediUe quantity 
of petrel, eU, grease, and water, 
«nd it was neoessary to form 
damps of these snppUes and of 
ammunition at Mory Copse, 
•or half-way house, and at 
Noreuil and Eooust. Night 
and day the oonroy trekked 
baekwaids and forwards under 
Oooper or Talbot Mules oast 
their shoes, the driTers were 
dog-tired, the dumps at 
Norsuil and Beoust wnre 
shelled, both roads to Mory 
were blocked by the explosion 
of delayed mines, — in spite ^ 
all diiBmlties the dumps were 
made, and on the morning ef 
the battle the convoy stood by 
loaded, ready to follow the 
tanks in the ezpeoted break 
through. 

Haigh had ridden forward 
to Booust with a handful of 
Glasgow yeomen in order to 
keep an eye on the dump and 
reoonnoitre the country be- 
twsMi Booust and the Hhiden- 
burg Line. He started in the 
aftemoMi, joining an ammuni- 
tion column on the way. They 
approached the Tillage atdutk. 
ne enemy was shelling the 
road and suspected battery 
pcsiticBS short of the first 
houses. The column made a 
dash for it at full gallop, but 
a oouple of shells found the 
column, killing a team and the 
driysis. 

Haigh and his ssen wandered 
into k smithy and lit a small 
ftre, for it was bitterly cold. 
The shelling continued, but 



the smithy was not hit. They 
passed a wr^tohed night, and 
at dawn discoyered a cellar, 
where they made themselves 
comfortable after they had 
removed the bodies of two 
Germans. 

The reconnaissances were 
carried out with Haigh's usual 
thoroughness. Tank routes 
and observation • posts were 
selected — *4ying-np" places 
for the tanks were chosen. 
Bverything was ready if the 
tanks should be ordered to 
attack Bullecourt from the 
direction of Booust. 

On April 4th I was intro- 
duoed to the Higher Com- 
mand. The Yth Ccnrps had 
moved forward from Acheuz 
to the ruined chateau at 
Bihncourt. There I lunched 
with the general, and drove 
with him in the afternoon to 
an army conference at Ilf th 
Army Headquarters in Albert. 
The block iA traffic on the 
road made us an hour late, 
and it was interesting to see 
how an Army oommander dealt 
with snoh pronounced, if excus- 
able, unpunctuality in a Corps 
commander. 

The oonferenee consisted of 
an awe-inspiring collection of 
generals seated round a table 
in a stuffy room decorated 
with maps. The details of 
the attack had apparentiy 
been settled before we ar- 
rived, but I understood from 
the Army commander's vigor- 
ous summary of the situation 
that the Third Army would 
not attack untU the 7th. The 
greatest results were expected, 
and the Fifth Army would join 
in the fray immediately the 
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attack of the TUrd Army was 
wdl lannohed. Ab far ai I 
was oonoemedi my taaks irare 
to be distribnted along the 
fronts erf the Anstralian and 
Yth Corps. The oonferenoe 
broke up, and the oolonel and 
I were asked to tea at the 
ohatean. Itwasamostnervons 
proeeeding, to drink tea in the 
ooflipany of a bevy of generals ; 
but the major-general on my 
right was hospitality itself, 
and the oolonel improved the 
oooasion by obtaining the 
promise of some more hats 
from the majer-general, who 
was engineer-in-ohief of the 
Army. Eventaallyweesoaped, 
and the colonel ^ drove me baok 
to BehagnieSy where battalion 
headquarters lay olose by my 
oamp. 

On the night of the 5th| 
as soon as it was dusk, my 
tanks moved forward. One 
by one they slid smoothly 
past me in the darkness, eaoh 
like a patient animal, led by 
his officer, who flashed direc- 
tions with an electrio lamp. 
The stenoh of petrol in the 
air, a gentle crackling as they 
f oond their way throngh the 
wire, the sweet pnrr of the 
engine changing to a roar 
when they climbed easily on 
to the road — and then, as 
they followed the white tape 
into the night, the noise of 
their engines died away, and 
I could hear only the sinister 
flap -flap of the tracks, and 
see only points of light on 
the hillsida 

Tanks in the daytime climb- 
ing in and out of trenohes like 



performing elq>haats may 
appeal to the hnmonr of a 
jonmalist. Stand with me at 
night and listen. There is a 
little mist, and the dawn will 
soon break. Listen carefnlly, 
and yon will hear a qneer 
rhytlunical noise and the dis- 
tant song of an engina The 
measnred flap of the tracks 
grows lender, and, if yon did 
not know, yon woqU think an 
aeroplane was droning over- 
head. Then m the half-light 
comes a tired officer, reading 
a map, and behind him another, 
signalling at intervals to a grsy 
mass gliding smoothly like a 
snake. And so tlray pass, cue 
by one, with the rattle of 
tracks and the roar of their 
ezhaost, each mass erammed 
with weuy men, hot and 
filtl^ and choking with the 
fumes. Nothing is more in- 
exorable than we slow gHdo 
of a tank and the rhythm of 
her tracks. Bemember that 
nothing on earili has ever 
caused more deadly fear at 
the terrible hour of dawn 
tiian these grey sliding msssss 
crammed with weair mtti. • • • 
My tanks were saMy camou- 
flaged in the old quarry at 
Mory Copse before dawn on 
April 6th. I jofaied them in 
the morning, riding up from 
the camp at Behagnies on a 
troop-horse I had comman- 
deered from my troop of Glas- 
gow Yeomanry. The quarry 
was not an ideal hiding-place, 
as it lay open to direct thourii 
distant observaticn from the 
German lines; but the tanks 
were skilfully ooncealed by the 
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•droit 086 cl trees, under- 
growth, and nets, the hill ear- 
mounted by the oopee inroyided 
an ezoellent baokgroond, and 
we were oompelled to make a 
virtue of neoeeeitjr as the 
open downs in the neighbour- 
hood of Mory gave not the 
slightest oover. The Tillage 
itself was out of the question : 
the enemy were shelling it with 
hearty goodwill. 

We lay there oomfortaUy 
enough, though unneoessary 
movement by day and the use 
of lights at night were for- 
bidden. No enemy aeroplane 
oame over, but a few shells, 
dropping just beyond the oopse 
on a suspeoted battery-position, 
disturbeid our sleep. The tanks 
were quietly tuned, the guns 
were eleaned, and offioers were 
detailed to reoonnoitre the tank 
routes to Booust and Noreuil. 

The offensiye was postponed 
from day to day, and we were 
growing a little impatient, 
when at dawn on April 9th 
the Third Army attaoked. 

It had been arranged at the 
last Army Conferenoe that the 
Fifth Army would move when 
the oflbnsiye of the Third Army 
was well launohed. My tanks 
were to be distributed in pairs 
along the whole front of the 
army, and to eaoh pair a definite 
objeotive was allotted. I had 
always been averse to this 
soattering of my oommand. 
The Hindenburg line, whioh 
faoed us, was notoriously 
strong. BuUeoourt, the key to 
the whole position, looked on 
the map almost impregnable. 
The artillery of the Fifth Army 
was to the best of my know- 
ledge far from ovenHielmfaig, 



and gunners had told me that 
good forward positions for the 
guns were diffloult to find. I 
realised, of oourse, that an 
offioer in my subordinate posi- 
tion knew little, but I was oon- 
yinoed that a surprise eonoen- 
tration might prove a sueoess 
where a formal attaok, lightly 
supported by a few tanks soat- 
tered over a wide front, might 
reasonably faiL I planned for 
my own oontent an attaok in 
whieh my tanks, oonoentrated 
on a narrow front of a thousand 
yards and supported as strongly 
as possible by all the inf antiy 
and guns available, should steal 
up to the Hindenburg Line 
without a barrage. Ab they 
entered the German trendhes 
down would oome the barrage, 
and under oover of the barrage 
and the tanks the infantry 
would sweep through, while 
every gun not used in making 
the bMrage should pound away 
at the Qennan batteries. 

I was so fasoinated by my 
oonoeption that en the morning 
of the 9th I rode down to 
Behagnies and gave it to the 
oolonel for what it was wmrth. 
He approved of it thoroughly. 
After a hasty luneh we motored 
down to the headquarters of 
the Fifth Army. 

We found General Gough 
reoeiving in triumph the reports 
of our suooesses on the Third 
Army front opposite Arras. 

**We want to break the 
Hindenburg Line with tanks, 
General,'' said the oolonel, 
and very briefly explained my 
soheme. 

General Gough received it 
with approval, and deoided to 
attaok at dawn on the follow- 
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iag morning. He adced m% 
when my tanks would require 
tosUrt. The idea of an ettMk 
within twenty-toor hours was 
a little startling — there were 
so many preparations to be 
made; hut I replied my tanks 
should move at (mooi and I sug- 
gested air proteotimn. Qeneral 
Gkmgh inmiediately rang up 
the B.F.G.y but their GknenJ 
was out, and| after some die- 
oussiouy it was decided that 
my tanlcB would have sn£Boient 
time to reaoh the necessary 
position if they moved oflp aftw 
dusk. We drove at breakneck 
speed to the ohateau near, 
which was occupied by the 
Australian Corps, and were 
Mt by Qenwal Gk>ngh to 
work out the details with the 
Brigadier-Gkneral of the Qen* 
oral Sta£P. 

The oolmiel allowed me to 
explain the soheme myself. 
All my suggesticms were ao- 
oepted; but the concentration 
of men and guns that I had 
imagined in my dreams was 
made impoesible by the faet 
that (General Gk>ugh had 
ordered the attack for the 
morrow. 

I took the oolonel's oar and 
tore baok to Behagniea I 
wrota out my orders while 
Jumbo, helped by two recon- 
naissance o£Elcers who W«re 
attached to us for instruction, 
rapidly marked and ooloursd 
maps tfx the tank com- 
menders. My orders reached 
Swears, who was in oharge 
at Mory Oopse, by ft 80 P.1C, 
and by 8 p.m. the tanks were 
dear of the quarry. 

After dark I wmlked down 
the Bapaume read and pre- 



sented myself at the h e ad 
quarters of the Australian 
DiTisioB, with which my 
tanks WM« operating. It was 
a pitch-black night. The 
rain was turning to sleet. 

DiviuonalHesdquarterswere 
in ^^ Armstrong" or small oan- 
vas huts, draughty and odd. 
I discussed the coming battle 
with the staff of the Division 
and Osborne, the O.S.O. IL <rf 
the Ocwps. We turned in for 
a snatch of sk^ and I woke 
with a start — dreaming that 
my tanks had fallen over a 
diff into the sea. At midnight 
I went to the <kKKr of the hut 
and looked out A gale was 
Mowing, and sleet was mingled 
with snow. After midnight I 
waited anxiously tor news of 
my tanks. It was a long trek 
for one n^^ht, and, as we had 
drawn them eo reoently, I 
could not guarantee, trMu ex- 
perienoe, thdr medianioal eon- 
dition. There was no margin 
of time for any except running 
repairs. 

At one e'dodc stfll no news 
had oome. The tanks had 
orders to tdephone to me 
unm^diately they came to 
Noreuil, and from Noreuil to 
the starting - point was at 
least a ninety-minutes' mn. 

By two o'clock everybody 
was asking me for informa- 
tion. Brigade Headquartete 
at Noreuil had neither seen 
tanks nor heard them, but 
tiiey sent out orderlies to 
look for them in ease they 
had lost their way. At 
N(»reuil it was snowing hard. 

My position was not pleas- 
ant. The attack was set 
for dawn The infantry had 
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alrMdy gone toward to the 
railway embankment, from 
whioh they would ^ jump off/' 
In daylight they oonld neither 
remain at the embankment 
nor retire over exposed ground 
without heavy shelling. It 
was half -past twa I was 
penned in a hnt with a oenple 
of staff ofiLeers, who, naturally 
enough, were irritated and 
gloomy. I oould do nothing. 

The attack was postponed 
for an hour. Still no news of 
the tanks. The faintest gUm- 
meringa of dawn appealed 
when the telephone-bell rang. 
The Australian handed me tJ^ 
reoeiyer with a smile of relief. 

**It'8 ^le of your men,*' he 
said. 

I heard Wyatt's tired Toiee. 

''We ace two miles short of 
Nofeuil in the valley. We 
have been wandering on the 
downs in a heavy snowstorm. 
We never quite lost our way, 
but it was almost impossible 
to keep the tanks together. I 
will send in a report. The 
men are dead-tired.'' 

''How long will it take to 
get to the starting-pomt?" I 
asked. 

"An hour and a hal^** he 
replied wearily. 

" Stand by for orders." 

It was 1^ hours before aero. 
The men were dead-^tired. The 
tanks had been running all 
night. But the Austridians 
were out on the railway 
embankment and dawn was 
breaking. 

I went to see the Oeneral, 



and explained the situation 
briefly. 

'* What will happen to your 
tanks if I put baok zero an- 
other hour and we attack in 
daylight?" he asked. 

"My tanks will be useless/' 
I repUed. "They will be hit 
before they reaoh the (German 
trenches— particularly against 
a background of snow." 

He looked at his watch and 
glanced through the window 
at the growing light. 

"It can't be helped. We 
must postpone the show« I 
think tlwre is just time to get 
the boys back. Send B. to 
me.'' 

I called up Wyatt and told 
him that the men were to be 
given a little sleep. The 
o£Eioers, after a short rest, 
were to reccnneitre forward. 
I heard orders i^ven for the 
Australians to come back from 
the railway^ embankment — 
later I learned that this was 
done with practically no casu- 
alties — then I stumbled down 
the read to tell the coloneL 

I found him shaving. 

" The tanks lost their way in 
a snowstorm and arrived late 
at NoreuiL Hm attack was 
postponed." 

He lo<dced grave for a 
moment, but continued his 
shaving. 

"Gk> and have some break- 
fast," he said cheerily, "You 
must be hungry. Well talk 
it over later." 

So I went and had some 
breakfast. . . • 



{To he eoiUmm^.) 
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AK OFFRNSIVB IN BABKAM. 



BY L. y. a B. 



Thb vieiMitiuleB of war had 

taken and myself frem 

a more north-westeriy reeion 
to Taehknrghan in SaruLoL 
A party of seyen N.C.O/e and 
men had been waiting here 
for us tcft abont a fortnight, 
and when we arriyed at abont 
midday the senior N.CO.i a 
Ponjabi named Ahmad Shah, 
informed me that he had re- 
liable news that a party of a 
hundred armed men, inolnd- 
ing Germans and Tarks, had 
orossed Sarikol from the 
Bossian side, and had been 
seen at Shindi and Baldir in 
the gorge of the Taehknrghan 
riyer. We paraded in the 
eyening, with fonr days' ra- 
tions, aooompanied hy Captain 

V of the Srd Turkestan 

Bifle Begiment, six salves 
6th Orenburg Oessaeks, and 
two Sarikoli interpreters. A 
paok-horse oarried some spare 
rations and blankets. 

Moying after dark to ayoid 
oomment, we woft:ed our way 
down the open yalley to 
Duldul Hokar Maaar, and 
orossed the ford there. 

The traok now entered a 
preoipitous gorge, and the 
horses were led in the dark- 
ness up and down the rough 
oliffs. In many plaoes the 
men had to hold on to the 
animals' tails to help them 
down the steep plaoes. It 
was not till thne in the 



morning that we reaohed a 
wretohed hut, whioh is all 
thore b of Shindi 

There was no olue here, 
and the gorge lower down 
is impassable for man or 
beast unless the riyer be 
freseUy so, haying eaten, and 
slept fiye or six hours, we 
moyed on to Baldir and thenoe 
up the Waoha riyer. This 
^dley, though only yisited 
by one European trayell«r in 
thirty years, is pleasant and 
fertile. There are a few seat- 
tered fields of barley, trees, 
and houses. Torbush attains 
to the dignity of a hamlet, 
and a goat traok runs from 
here oyer the hills to Tash- 
kurghan. 

A few miles up is a flat 
round stone, oalled a Kurtash, 
in the oentre of the path. It 
is said that no bad horse oaa 
be brought to pass this. 

Waoha is quite a large, 
though soatteied, yillage, in 
an open yalley. 

A path goes to Sherbus, 
lower down on the Tadikur> 
ghan river, but it is said to 
be so fearful that at one 
plaoe eyen the Pamir Tajiks 
haye to be blindfoUed and 
led aoross by the looal mes. 

No news was to be had at 
Waoha, though a party of 
traders, oommg from the 
north oyer the Yamantaro 
Pass, was questioned and 
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small patrols were poshed A fierce gusty wind broaght 

out towards Mariong Bobat down a good deal of snow, and 

and one or two other plaoes. sinee the final pull np is verj 

At nightfall we all rendez- steep and oovered with sheets 
▼oosed at Wadia^ spent the of toe, we were glad to see the 
night tiieroi and next mom- top. I fanoy the ponies were 
ing crossed an iighri art or still more pleased, 
''thieves' pass." The traok The north side oarried still 
is passable for laden pack more snow, whioh showed ns 
a nim als, and leads down to the trail in maoh detail, though 
Taghlik Qumbak in Tagh* it was eight days old. Soon 
dumbash. We returned to enough we oame to a tew 
Tashkurghan tor our kits, patohes of grass and brush- 
leaving the Oossaoks wateh- wood. The valley gets rougher 
ing the Mariong pamir, and and narrower lower down, the 
next day reached Dafdar. hillsides are steep, rough, and 

At this village the Beg, bare. Our night's bivouao 

with much show of secrecy, found us at Mai Jeran, or 

oame up after dark with fredh Itak Uzdi, under some boul- 

ittfermation. dens. It snowed during the 

Fifteen mounted armed men night, and two villagers of 

had oome over tl^ Pisling Dafdar contrived to desert 

Pass some days before, and with five afiimals. The next 

gone through his village in day a v&ey early start seon 

the dark. Their tracks had brought us into thick jungle: 

been seen in the snow of Hi there was only the vestige of 

Su. Allowing the baggage a traok, and, fortunately, this 

to go on to ELanjut, I sent had not been used for years, 

tor an officer and six rifles so the trail stood out clearly. 

of the Qilgit Scouts from our The scrub was thick enough 

post up in the valley, just to make it a hard struggle 

over the Indian border. to get through: one of the 

My party concentrated at ponies lost an eye, torn out 

Hi Su to the extent of six by a branch. At Issik Bulak 

rifles of a r^ular regim«it, (hot spring) is a hut and a 

one jemadar and six rifles of patch of plough, s<»netimes 

the Hunxa Company ot the used in the summer by one 

'' Scouts,'' and a Eanjuti mer- or two Tajiks from Sarikol. 

ohant as interpreter. Here we found some tame 

Our kit consisted of the yaks, whidi made up for our 

men's marching order and lost ponies; and just above 

two Uanksts and a '<posh- was half a broken cup, made 

tin" each. We also had 120 in Japan: this told us a lot, 

pounds of flour and some tea since it was clearly dropped 

and sugar. by the pursued. The fracture 

An early start on the 9th was new, and the cup was 

November took us up a rough too good to belong to a mere 

trackless valley to the Hi Su wandering shepherd. 

Pass. Two hours more fighting 
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through «lote-kait jungle in 
the darknett taw na in a glade 
eaUed Baital JUga (Maie val- 
I07X ^l^^vo we bivonaokedy oloee 
to roaring fires. The deeoent, 
thoogh not very steep, had 
been vilely roogh, mth loose 
shale and sharp boulders soat- 
tered everywhere. Next morn- 
ing, from high up on a steep 
loose slide, we soon oame in 
sight of the immense olear 
slope of the north side ol the 
mighty Baskam valley. The 
Hi Sn stream, whioh we had 
been following, meets the big 
river in a flat valley floor of 
stones and sand nearly a mile 
wide. The fording of the 
river at tiiis point was only 
jnst praotioable; the yaks and 
smaller ponies were frankly 
swimming, and oarried a good 
way down, whilst we ferried 
the rifles and aoooutrements 
aoross on the larger beasts. 

I felt relieved when every- 
thing was safe and en the 
right bank, though it had 
taken nearly two hours to 
eross. The spoor had van- 
ished, and it todc several 
easts to find it again in the 
sand beyond tiie stony river- 
bank. 

Following it still, a long but 
easy asoent took us slanting 
up the huge smooth hillside for 
mwe than 4000 feet to the 
Eum Dawan, or Tupa Dawan, 
an easy pass, without snow. 

A splendid view unfolded 
itself: to the south the mighty 
snow -peaks of Mustagh, Op- 
rang, and Hunsa; to Uie east 
lay the desolate Karakoram ; 
to the north ridge upon ridge 
unreoognisahle trem the map; 
whilst to the west we looked 



down into the untrodden ge^ge 
of the mysterious Baskam. 

The swift stream flows be- 
tween almost sheer and elean- 
out olift. They tower straight 
up to some seven thousand faei 
from the water. 

Bven the foot of the slepee is 
quite impassable — there are a 
few flat patebss of bonldsrs on 
the inside of some of the ourvee; 
but it is only ones in many 
years that the river is froaen 
so that any human ean re aeh 
the upper valley from the 
villages ^ the embeuehure. 

Whilst the men and beasts 
were getting their wind I took 
a few bearings with our one 
and only ** oompass, prismaiie^ 
Mark YI." The way down 
from here was a steep slide of 
nearly dS"*; at the bottom is a 
little glade where our prey 
had qpent the night, and we 
mnnohed our frugal midday 
meal <rf flap- jaoks looked on 
flat stones heated on yak^dnng 
(argol) fires. This was tiM 
Quetehkor Bavine, its hiB- 
i^es oominp: steeply down into 
a sharp V filled with oleee 
thiokets through wkioh we 
oarried on our toilsome way. 
Some two hours on we oamoi 
to our great surprise, to a 
oouple of huts where was a 
loquaeieus EirgUa woman, 
Fatima by name, with a little 
okL silent husband. Bhe told 
us that our pursued were only 
five days ahead, and even gave 
us a very little flour: as we 
did not know where we were 
going, or how far the n e ar e st 
oultivation was, or how many 
days' rations the ei 
in possession of, this small < 
tributien wae most 
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HoreoTer, looking into tke huta 
we fonnd a young and ohubby 
Eorghis aged about eizteen. 
He eouid not explain his pree- 
enoe tiiere^ and proolaimed hie 
entire ignoranoe of all this 
oonntry, but was eventually 
induoed to aeoompany ua at a 
guide. H&B retioenoe explained 
itself later. Father was gnid- 
iag the enemy. Lower down, 
where the trail led ue, the 
▼alley opened out a little, and 
the hiUjB seemed so low that 
I imagined it was but a few 
days' journey to the plains of 
Turkestan. We learnt better 
later. Suddenly, on the shady 
hillside, the trail ended. Casts 
forward were fruitless, the 
sl(q>es were impassable to right 
and left, and the jungle in the 
▼alley bottom was very thiok. 
The ha^ildar of the militia sug- 
gested that our objeoti^e must 
be lying in the two or three 
miles of jungle, so this was 
oombed out with the bayonet. 
We found nothing, till suddenly 
ijbm regular Dafadar oame 
upon the narrow mouth of a 
Bade rapine, se filled with sorub 
and trees that it seemed from 
a little way off to be unbroken 
hillside. Up this was the tndl. 
I liad taken all preoautions 
against an ambusoade, nor 
were these relaxed here.. It 
would ha^e paid the enemy 
▼ery well to have laid out a 
few of my men in some narrow 
boulder - strewn gorge. The 
rapine beoame a small steep 
▼alley, and well up was a 
trioUe ef a spring where we 
were foroed to stop for the 
sake of the animals, whioh were 
now muoh exhausted. We had 
lost ground this day owing to 



the river orossing, the searoh 
through the jungle, the doub- 
Ung baok of the trail, and the 
laok of water higher up the 
▼alley. However, we made a 
▼ery early start, the jroung 
Kirghiz still protesting his 
ignoranoe of the oountry. 

A long gradual asoent into 
mow, growing deeper and 
deeper, led us up a long, 
desolate, untrodden ▼alley to 
the pass oalled Furzanak. 
This is about 17,500 feet. I 
took some more bearings from 
its summit. The desoent was 
▼ery steep into a desolate 
▼alley leading apparently to 
nowhere, though, at a!bout 
midday, we oame to a small 
patoh of grass about the 
size of a tennis - oourt. We 
snatohed a meal where the 
«nemy had spent the night, 
and left us some dues, among 
whieh was a dead quail and 
his little straw oage. This 
told the nationality of at 
least some of the party. An 
abominable asoent, finidied in 
the dusk, of a good 4000 
steep and slippery feet, led to 
the summit of another higjb, 
snow - bound pass grnnly 
named Yettim Qoz, or the 
''pass of the last sheep.'' 
The new moon lit our way 
down to a bleak open up- 
land swept by a bitter wind. 
No water and no fuel and 
no grass, so supperless to bed 
in holes soraped in the snow. 
The next day the wretched 
beasts were so weak that 
they were led, or rather 
driven, the whde way. My 
own pony was so thin that 
his girth had to be put aoross 
his breast; he died later. 
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TIm EAiulek Pms, from 
whioh we oenld look down 
into Yetiim Qou, is over 
17,000 feet, but eMj on the 
■oath aide. Through deep anow 
on the north, we oame down 
a breakneck descent to a 
Talley in whioh was a spring 
and some grass. 

We ate here. The food 
question was now oritioal: we 
had one and a half days' on 
hand, and no idea where the 
next lot was ooming from, 
nor any notion when or where 
we oonld strike ooltivation or 
even a village. Half rations 
were presoribed from that 
day« A fortunate shot the 
day before had seonred ns a 
yonng barbel — something of 
a windfall: he was rent to 
pieoes, soorohed over a fire, and 
devoured inside toi minates. 
The next pass, called Pilipert, 
curossed stUl in daylight, was 
one of the most difficult I 
have ever been over, and the 
snow cornice on the summit 
did not help the ponies. Two 
died on the desoent: this 
meant a bigger load of blan- 
kets and so forth for the sur- 
vivors. Luckily there was not 
much flour to be carried. We 
camped on a summer grasing 
of the Kirghiz. 

Even the round trace where 
their tent had been and their 
cold fireplaoe seemed like civil- 
isation to us. 

The Paik Pass was the next 
morning's work, and the worst 
of the lot. 

The cornice on the top 
and ioe- sheets on the slopes 
were so desperately severe on 
the ponies that, unridden as 



they were, two died on the 
way down into Kulan Urgi 
The men began to show the 
effects of the odd and short 
rations, and suffered patiently 
from old wounds picked up in 
France, Africa, and Persia. 
Not a word of oomplaint did 
I ever hear; the growing 
freshness of the trail was a 
oonstant scarce of joy to all 
ranks, who continually voiced 
their keenness to press on. 

We hoped that the Paik 
was going to be our last bed 
pass; seven of them in five 
days was as much as we 
wanted. 

The valley we had dropped 
into was quite well clothed in 
grass, and where it joined the 
Kulan Urgi stream tiiere were 
even trees and tall reedy vege- 
tation. The Jemadar and I 
rode on here, sinoe the men's 
wretched ponies could scarcely 
stagger, and I wanted to ses 
what sort of country lay ahead 
of ua 

The prospect was distinctly 
more hopeful; the map seemed 
less nebulous, and I knew that 
the valley, if unsurveyed, had 
been traversed before by a 
European. 

Sure enough a few miles 
down was a patdi of barley 
and a little hut built in under 
a diff. The havildar had 
caught us iq», and we hitdied 
up our horses and went in. 

A buxom and apple-eheekedt 
if coy, Kirghiz wench greeted 
us, and a little blandidiment 
secured a large bowl of rich 
yak's milk, followed by soma 
boiled wheat. Though the 
damsel was distinctly gmbby, 
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•he took the young officer's 
faaovi onbe he had eomething 
inside him, and he remarked 
to moi after he had somewhat 
bmsqaely ordered his N.C.O. 
to get outside, ^'Abhi mera 
dil £[hash hogya" (Now my 
heart is happy). Howeveri he 
did not see any means of get- 
ting rid of me, so after a 
pleasant ohat with the lady, 
who told ns that our prey was 
now only three days ahead, 
I led him gently but firmly 
away. Two miles down was 
a hamlet of abont five houses, 
and by nightfall we had billeted 
oorselyes, fed, bought some 
barley, and requisitioned some 
ponies for the morrow. There 
was a little friotion about 
handing over the ponies — not, 
however, for long. Next day 
was bright and oheery, stom- 
achs were full, every one had 
a herse by the time we had 
gone a few miles down this 
Eulan Urgi valley, where 
several animals were loose on 
the hillsides, and the enemy 
were not far ahead. I had 
made up my mind here that 
they wcgre going straight to 
Yarkand over the Sandal Pass, 
a well-trodden route. It was 
not to be so, though for some 
ten miles on the trail bent 
sharply to the eastward, up a 
wide valley shown blank on 
the map. We followed this, 
through easy level country, 
with trees, and higher up a 
few scattered huts. There was 
also a mill whence we secured 
a bag of flour, and later on 
the men enjoyed the rare treat 
of helping themselves to other 
people's horses, leaving their 
▼01.. OOV.— HO. HOOXLm. 



more exhausted beasts in ex« 
change. 

Indeed at one place where 
the valley was an open level 
plain, the ''Hun hunt'' de* 
veloped into a cowboy round- 
up. At five in the afternoon 
we reached a village high up 
in the valley, where there lived 
the ''Yuzbashi" of the tribe 
of Kirghiz who graced in those 
parts. He gave us informa* 
tion and some milk, and we 
stopped a couple of hours in 
his house. Two or three more 
ponies were forthcoming, and 
we pushed on at seven, hoping 
to be at grips in the next two 
or three days. A couple of 
hours up a desolate valley led 
to an equally desolate pass. 
The climb was long and stiff, 
through ankle-deep loose dust^ 
in great ruts, where hoofs had 
worn the track three and four 
feet down. At midnight I 
reached the top» and enjoyed 
a scene of the most weird 
beauty. To the south and 
east were ice-bound peaks and 
virgin snow • fields and gla- 
ciers, as far as the eye could 
reach, the smallest details 
showing up clearly in the 
bright beams of the moon; 
ahead of us to the north were 
deep and . gloomy gorges, 
equally unknown, in blaok 
shadow. A precipitous path 
took us down to a spring, 
forming the headwaters of the 
unmapped Shaken. At three 
in the morning we eame upon 
a hamlet called Bulun, also 
not on the map: we had 
marched nearly fifteen hours, 
with halts of only three. Bulun 
held quite a big population, 
2s 
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who were so ezoited at having 
Been two batches of strangers 
in forty - eight hours that 
they talked all at onoe at the 
tops of their voices. We had 
gained a day, but the villagers' 
yaks and goats had spoiled 
the trail. Sinoe the party we 
were after had avoided the 
Sandal Pass, I oonoloded that 
they were boond for Karg- 
halUc. We pushed on along 
the beaten traok towards Ak 
Masjid, and had marohed for 
several hours towards a high 
and steep pass, when it became 
dear that the villagm of 
Bulun had lied to us. We had 
two with us, who confessed 
that they were not taking us 
on the path the enemy had 
followed. They were rapidly 
induced to regret their dupli- 
city ; but it was too late to go 
back, so I decided to go ahead 
by what seemed a slightly 
longer route, which would meet 
that followed by our friends 
ahead. During all that day 
and night we made a night- 
mare march. Four great 
passes, led up to by gloomy 
gorges, did we have to toU 
over. The first two I never 
found the names of, but the 
third and fourth were the Sak- 
rigu and Akkas: these two 
were traversed in the dark. 
We found a hamlet in the 
valley after the first pass, and 
another in the Pokbpu, just 
before ascending to the Sak- 
rigu. The whole population 
was under five. 

The gloomy gorges north 
of the Sakrigu seemed inter- 
minable in their ghostly me- 
anderings. 



There was no track, and the 
animals floundered and stmg- 

fled amongst huge boulders, 
'he diff sides towered every- 
where sheer up for thousands 
of feet, and at one turn a 
titanio ezcresoence of rock 
showed up like a perfectly- 
formed aoe of spades. This 
we took for a good omen, and 
when we debouched from the 
eerie canyon at midnight to 
the desolate valley of the 
Kalisthan river, whose name 
signifies the place where a 
robber was hanged, the men 
were still cheerful, Uiough we 
found no grass, fuel, or shelter 
at midnight. The fourth pass 
of that day's journey was re- 
ported by the liar who accom- 
panied us to be near at hand, 
and easy. Hence I decided to 
push on. It was a weary and 
thirsty party who reached the 
top and thumped the untruth- 
ful Eirghis. A wretched and 
deserted hamlet was reached 
by four in the morning. We 
broke in the door of a hut 
and found some firewood, but 
no water anywhere. After a 
few hours' sleep we woke up 
to find three or four aborigi- 
nes, who told us that they were 
British subjects. They also 
said that there was no water 
for miles. I gave one of the 
men a few rupees and tdd 
him to go towards Bulun, 
work down the Timaf valley, 
and send information about 
the pursued, either personally 
or by deputy, to me, at a big 
village mlled Arpat Buhuig, 
which was shown on the map 
in the debouchure of the river 
into the plain« 
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This duty he yery willutgly 
undertook and effioiently omr- 
ried out. Juet as we were 
riding o£F down the valley a 
very old pink-faoed Eirghis, 
evidently a man of some oon- 
■equenoe, and from his green 
turban a Haji, oame round 
the oomer, muoh surprised to 
meet an armed party. Before 
he oould ask who we were, 
I asked him who he was and 
made him produee his papers, 
whioh indicated that he was 
a *' Earaulohi," or head fron* 
tier guard, sent out by a 
mandarin to inspect certain 
outposts, and with instruo- 
tions to meet an expected 
guest. This aroused my sus- 
picions that the mandarin 
might be in touoh with cer* 
tain Gkrmans, since the 
*< guest" could not have been 
myself. So I told the Haji 
that I was the guest that he 
was to help, and that he was to 
come along with me and make 
himself useful. If he had any 
scruples in the matter, he 
did not mention them in the 
face of my tiiirteen bayonets, 
and the oempelling suasion 
of Sowar Ealbi Mahimied, 
a youthful ex -bandit from 
Ehorasan, who did most of 
our parleying in Turki His 
speciality was the wheedling 
of unaccommodating Kirghiz 
maidens, and many wsre the 
stores of rich yak milk that 
found their way down our 
throats from the ladies' hiding- 
places. 

The hamlet we had left was 
called Jibrail, and a few hours 
on was the small village of 
Ak Ifasjid, where tiie main 



winter caravan route from the 
Karakoram joins in« 

There was no trace of the 
sought-for trail h«re, nor any 
water, but a woman gave us 
each a small and very welcome 
drink out of a big gourd. We 
had had nothing for sixteen 
hours. 

Edk Yar, a big village with 
trees and real houses, was 
reached in the afternoon, after 
a long march through a deso* 
late valley in a blinding, tear- 
ing dust-storm. A pool of 
green slimy water saved the 
horses. 

Edk Yar was barren of news, 
so we slept a few hours, 
supping on welcome melons 
and mealie-cobs, and went on 
at midnight. I intended to 
strike obliquely from the east, 
the line that I felt the enemy 
must have followed, down the 
Tiznaf valley into the plain of 
Turkestan. This necessitated 
a compass-march in the dark 
over a low ridge of sandy hills 
that separate the Edk Yar 
valley from that of the Tiznaf, 
the latter being the lower 
waters of the combined Shaken 
Pokhpu and ELalisthan streams. 
Arpat Bulung was reached in 
broifiMl daylight, and we found 
Persian-speaking British sub- 
jects predominating there. 
They told us that no strange 
party had been down the 
valley, and suggested that 
they had crossed the range 
separating the valley of Tiznaf 
and Asgansal, whidb would 
lead them into Yarkand. This 
was hard to believe, since it 
meant that they had made 
a circumbendibus round the 
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■ingk easy paas that would 
have taken them straight down 
the valley into the old oity. 
It might also imply that they 
had got wind of our poreniti 
and this belief was strength- 
ened by the behaviour of the 
Bolon villagers. The prospeot 
of oatohing them did not seem 
very hopeful, but the men felt 
oertain that we should meet in 
the open, and prepared for the 
fight they ezpeoted« The fresh 
mealies and melons had done 
us all a lot of good, and, spend- 
ing a few hours to rest in 
Arpat Bnlung, we made an 
immense maroh that lasted all 
the afternoon, all night, and 
well into the next day. At 
first this led down the river, 
forded many times, then aoross 
a howling desert, now barren 
and stony, now overlaid with 
heavy sand-drifts. As towards 
morning we approached Khan 
Langar, a big village on the 
banks of the Yarkand river, 
the plain beoame dotted with 
hamlets, whioh had sprung up 
where the map shows all blank, 
from the little irrigation oanals 
started by an energetio Chinese 
Amban. 

At Khan Langar we billeted 
ourselves in the Yuzbashi's big 
house, but the village was 
empty of all but women and 
gottrous orStin$9 who appeared 
to be unable to talk sense. 
The intelligent males had all 
gone into Karohalik to pay 
their annual taxes. That 
evening saw us again on the 
road, through frequent villages, 
among trees, and the many 
ohannels of the Yarkand river. 
When darkness fell, it beoame 



elear that our goitrous guide 
did not know the road, in spite 
of having his head olumped. 
The Haji did not pretend to, so 
we oame toa houseand knooked 
on the looked pcrte-cachhre of 
the big oourtyard, around 
whieh are found the rooms 
of the inmates. The outside 
is a blank windowless walL 
Muoh hammering at length 
aroused a voioe, whioh roughly 
told us to go away. The old 
Kirghis, who was now on the 
best of terms with us, ordered 
the door to be opened [in the 
name ef the Chinese Bepublio]. 
The man inside said that we 
might kill him, but he would 
not open the door. This made 
me very suspioious, and en- 
raged the Haji, so we agreed 
to break the door down. A 
few minutes' work with rifle 
butts eflFeoted an entranoe, and 
we had the oreepy feeling of 
stepping into an empty stable- 
yard, where we had expected 
to find a hostile assembly. No 
one oould be found, but at 
last one of the men olimbed 
a ladder to the flat roof and 
found a whole family in ad- 
vanced stages of leprosy. We 
did not investigate further. 
A few miles on there lived a 
Wakhi, a British subject, who 
willingly got out of bed and 
showed us the path to Painap. 
This is on the main cart-road 
joining ]^shgar, through Yar^ 
hand and KarghiUik to Lan- 
ohowfu, and so to China itself. 
An empty sarai gave us a few 
hours' sleep, and early in the 
morning we galloped into a 
walled garden a mile outside 
the gates of Old Yarkand* 
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I stopped here and sent on 
mj iLanjnti interpreter, in 
oivilian olotheSi to fetoh ont 
the Aksakal (the British trade 
agentX without attracting at- 
tention. He arriTod an hour 
later; I inquired the where- 
abonts of a party, supposedly 
mainly Bajanris, who had ar- 
rived in the oity, as I guessed, 
a day or so before, from 
Badakshan. He opined that 
the Badakshi Sarai might hold 
them; so under his guidanee 
the whole patrol hastened in 
the growing daylight through 
the quaint tortuous lanes of 
the andent abode of iniquity, 
to the gate of a large sarai* 



The inrush of a dozen enthnsi- 
astie Pathans, Punjabis, Haz- 
aras, and Kanjutis with fixed 
bayonets bewildered the fifty 
or so more or less rufiBan 
Bajanris and Afghans in the 
sarai, and they put their hands 
up and surrendered themselves 
without more ado. It onlv re- 
mained to sort out the fifteen 
we wanted, searoh them, and 
relieve them of their (German 
arms and ammunition. So 
happily ended a fortnight's 
venture through an almost 
untouohed region of some of 
the wildest country that it 
has ever been my misfortune 
to cross. 
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Whbn daylight oame, we 
found onrselyes in a net* 
work of extraordinary valleye. 
Large trees grew en the rook- 
strewn slopes, while along the 
bottoms were little strips of 
bright red soil, sprinkled with 
stones, and yet snggestive of 
great fertility ; and indeed in 
some parts it was olear that 
the ground had in a previoos 
year been ploughed. Yet as 
far as human habitation was 
oonoemed the valley seemed 
entirely deserted; only here and 
there as we marohed on we 
passed a few timbers of some 
ruined shelter, indioating its 
former oooupation by shepherd 
inhabitants. The whole soene 
gave the impression that here 
had onoe been flourishing well- 
watered vales, whioh had then 
been blasted by some strange 
upheaval of nature, by whioh 
the whole water-supply had 
suddenly been out o£F and 
the former inhabitants oom- 
pelled to quit. 

To open our eyes on suoh 
a soene did not tend to revive 
our spirits. We had not a 
drop of water in our water- 
bottles, and although we soon 
found a valley leading in the 
right direetion, we followed it 
without muoh hope of being 
able to quenoh our thirst. 
After an hour or so, however, 
at a plaoe where tibe valley 
widened a little, we pioked up 



in the soft red soil a number 
of goat -tracks, and notieed 
that several others joined 
them, 931 seeming to oonverge 
towards the same spot. ThM# 
>agg6sted water, but soon 
after they suddenly oeaaed. 
About fifty yards up the hill, 
however, there was a stone 
enolesure, and just as Cochrane 
was leading on, Nobby thought 
it was advisable to make sure 
there was nothing there. This 
was most fortunate, for inside 
he found a well. Next moment 
we were all within the en- 
olosure, and on lifting out 
the heavy timber bung whioh 
closed the hole in the stone- 
built cover, found water not 
twenty feet down. It tasted 
slightly stale, and no doubt 
the well had not been used 
for some time; but this did 
not afiPeot our enjoyment of a 
oouple of brews of ^^boulgar" 
(porridge made from crushed 
wheat), which were now pre- 
pared, and flavoured with a 
spoonful ef our precious cocoa. 
Still more refreshing to those 
who could summon up the 
necessary energy, was a wash 
and a shave. Even a wash- 
hand basin was provided in 
the shape of a little stone 
trough which was built into 
the enclosure wall, and was 
doubtless intended for use in 
watering the flocks ef sheep 
and goats. 
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Aft«r neftrlj two honrft' 
grateful rest and refreahmenty 
we resumed our course, and 
soon after entered a broad 
ravine. Here grew enormons 
oak-trees, seeming to flourish 
amid the barest rook and 
boulders, althoogh the bed 
of this quaint vs^ey appeared 
to have bad no water in it fw 
ages. At one point, where we 
halted under the shelter of a 
rooky outcrop, some of the 
party filled a haversack with 
the tips of stinging-nettles. 
Oloves were not an item of 
our equipment, and our fingers 
were badly stung, but a little 
spinach would provide a pleas- 
ant variation in our next 
cooked meaL 

We went on till 11 A.M. 
without seeing a single sign 
of life. Then we came to a 
strong timber barrier across 
the narrow foot of the valley, 
and saw beyond it a man 
engaged in winnowing. We 
quickly drew baek out of view, 
and decided we should have to 
make a detour. The oountry 
was not so desolate ot unin- 
habited as we thought First, 
however, we would fortify our- 
selves with a little food. For 
this purpose we climbed a short 
way up the western side of the 
valley and settled down in the 
shelter of a big tree. While 
Cochrane and Perce cooked 
some '^boulgar," the rest lay 
down and were soon fast asleep. 
It was a hard struggle indeed 
to rouse oneself from such 
delightful oblivion of all our 
dares, but our Mr Greatheart 
was not to be denied, and after 
our food we left the Enchanted 
Qronnd. 



To avoid the risk of being 
seen by people in the valley, 
it was now necessary to climb 
up the steep rocky ridge ahead 
instead of circling round its 
foot as would otherwise have 
been possible. The surface was 
atrocious, — ^jagged points of 
rook cut into our feet through 
the soles of our much-worn 
footgear. If one wished to 
avoid a sprained ankle, every 
step had to be taken with care, 
for the rook was out up into 
innumerable crannies and 
honeycombed with holes. It 
took eight hundred feet of 
stiflF climbing to reach the 
top of the first ridge. Beyond 
it we were not pleased to 
find a whole series of equally 
steep though smaller ridges 
and valleys, and all at right 
angles to our proper course. 
After a long struggle we had 
to give up the idea of going 
straight ahead, and instead 
began to follow down one of 
the valleys. This led us back 
into country very similar to 
that in which we had found 
ourselves early that morning, 
and we once more picked our 
way over the small boulders 
and down the line of red 
earth. 

There were no further signs 
of life until nearly four o'ol^k. 
Our sudden appearance then 
startled three or four small 
children who were tending 
some goats on the hillside. 
A moment later we came into 
view of a single black tent, set 
up at the junction of two 
branches into whid the valley 
now divided. Concealment now 
was impossible; besides, we 
were in our usual trouble for 
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water. The only iBbabitant 
seemed to be an old woman, 
who oame out of the tent to 
find eat why the ohildren had 
ran baok. To aToid frighten* 
Ing her, the party halted some 
dUtanoe o% while Cochrane 
and Qrant went forward alone 
to find oat what sort of recep- 
tion might be expected. 

For some minates the Cir- 
easflian (for we thoaght shemaet 
be one) stood talking to the 
two enToys at the door of her 
tent Then we were signalled 
to approachi and she inyited the 
whole party inside her abode. 
Here she offared the eqaivalent 
in the Bast of a chair — ^name- 
ly, a seat on the mats which 
coTsred the earthen floor. The 
amiable old dame now pro* 
daced a large ciroolar tray, 
which she set in oar midst, 
and on which she placed some 
wafer -like chapatties and a 
ooaple of bowls of the inevi* 
table ''yoart." Never did 
simple meal taste so sweet, 
bat the amcont provided 
served only to whet the ap« 
petite of the eight hungry 
travellers. We therefore 
gently saggested that we 
shoald like a little more, and 
told her we woald pay for 
everything we had. At the 
same time we prodaced some 
of oar mags as likely to pro- 
vide a method of eating the 
** yoart " more in keeping with 
oar hanger. Lest the fall 
namber shegld alarm her, we 
tendered only fear, and these 
she filled readily enoagh, and 
several times over, fi^m an 
almost anlimited supply 'vdiich 
she kept in a row ol large 
oopper vessels standing along 



one side of the tent. We 
noticed also several large 
sacks, which we thoaght mast 
e<mtain floar or wheat, and 
thoaght it woald be advis- 
aUe to lay in farther sap- 
plies if we coald. Not a 
thing, however, wonld oar 
hostess sell: neither floar, 
wheat, cheese, goat, nor fowls. 
We asked her to make as some 
more chapatties, bat without 
avail No money would tempt 
her — she was e^ently not a 
Turk,-— even the ofl^ of a 
little tea could not work the 
oracla Her hospitality — audit 
was true hospitality that she 
had shown to us — was limited 
to what we might eat on the 
premises. From what we could 
gather from her rather peculiar 
Turkish, the old lady seemed 
afraid to sell us anything with- 
out her husband's consent. It 
was impesmble not to admire 
her steadfastness, and as we 
left we presented her with three 
silver medjidies (worth alto- 
gether about twelve shillings). 
On this she relaxed to the ex- 
tent of allowing us to take 
three eggs that she had. 

We tried to find out how 
far we were from the sea; 
but she seemed hardly to know 
of its existence, so cut off 
had she been all her life in 
her mountain fastness. She 
directed us, however, to some 
other tents farther down one 
of the valleys, and said we 
might be able to buy some 
feed there; so thither we now 
wended our way. There was 
a well outside the tent, but it 
was dry at the time and was 
being deepened. A few drops 
of water which she had given 
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OS within had oome from some 
distant atream, she said. 
"Yourt," howeTer, ia a won- 
derfnl thirst-qnenoher, so laok 
of water did not oanse mnj 
worry for the time being. 

We agreed, as we went on, that 
if we f onnd the tents whioh we 
were now seeking, only half the 
party should go to buy ; partly 
beoaose we thought in that 
way we should be less likely to 
frighten the oooupants from 
selling OS food, and partly to 
avoid letting people see the 
ezaot strength of our party, 
in oase any one should take it 
into his head to report our 
presenoe. Aooordingly, when 
three-quarters of an hour later 
we arrived at two more tents, 
Coohrane and Nobby ap* 
proaohed one, and Gknnt and 
Looney the other. The first 
pair were not reoeived with 
very open arms, and had to be 
satisfied with only a little 
^'yourt*' eaten on the spot» 
and a few ooarse ohupatties 
whioh they were able to take 
away with them. They oame 
on to the seoond tent to find 
that the othw pair had fallen 
upon thefar feet. They had 
arrived at a very propitious 
moment. Just inside the door- 
way they had found a smiling 
old dame busily engaged in 
making the ohupatties for the 
family's evening meaL With 
some of these she regaled her 
guests, and Ghrunt at onoe 
asked her if she would bake 
some more for oompanions of 
his who had gone on to pre- 
pare the oamp for the night. 
With a good deal of ooazing, 
and influenoed perhaps a little 
by the sight of rilver ooins, die 



finally made another doien. 
Meanwhile another woman 
entered and ladled out some 
beautiful fresh milk whioh 
was boiling in a large oauldron 
in the tent. The four were 
able to enjoy two mugfuls of 
this between them, but oould 
only induoe the woman to give 
them one more mugful to take 
away for the others. After 
muoh haggling, however, and 
on reoeipt of two medjidies, 
she was persuaded to let them 
have six pounds of fresh oheese 
made from goats' milk. 

▲s prearranged, the rest of 
the party had gone a few hun- 
dred yards farther down the 
ravine in whioh stood the 
tente, and finding that no 
further purchases were to be 
made the four now rejoined 
them. 

The oamping - ground had 
been ohosen some forty yards 
up the southern side of the 
ravine. The steep slope was 
oovered with pine and oak 
trees, and at their feet we slept. 
It mattered little to us that 
our beds were uneven. We had 
before this slept soundly at all 
angles and on pointed rooks; 
and here we had a mattress of 
leaves and pine-needles on 
whioh to lay our weary bodies. 
The oooasional bark (rf a dog 
or the soft hoot of an owl were 
the only sounds that broke the 
stillness of the night. Through 
the trees oould 1^ seen patohes 
of the starlit heaven. We 
owed muoh to those wonderful 
stars. Big and bright in these 
latitudes, they had led us on 
our way for many a night, and 
when there was no moon to 
befriend us they had lighted 
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our path so ihat w% •ould still 
maroh slowly on. 

It was alter a sound and 
lefroshing sleep, that shortly 
before 4 A.M. next day, while it 
was yet dark, we ehonldered 
oar paoks and moved eastwards 
down the stony bed of the oon- 
fined valley. This gave on to 
a broader one at right angles 
to it — orossing whioh we halted 
in a small wood for an hour to 
prepare our simple breakfast. 
Here Coohrane olimbed an oak- 
tree hcq[nng to obtain a glimpse 
of the sea, but it was not yet 
in sight. 

Hardly had we started off 
again when we suddenly saw a 
boy oeming towards ns through 
the wood. He was oarrying 
a few ohnpatties and a bag 
of '"yoort." We stopped the 
lad, and although at first he 
was unwilling to part with the 
food, whioh he intended to sell 
to some tent - dwellers, yet 
finally we persuaded him to 
humour us in ezehange for two 
silver medjidies. While eating 
this unezpeoted additi<m to our 
breakfast, we questioned the 
boy as to our whereabouts. 
Though very unoertain abont 
it, he thought the sea was 
three hours' journey away; the 
nearest big town was Mlefki 
(the anoient Seleuoia), but 
where it was he did not 
know; we should see a well 
near two tents in Uie next 
village. 

Thus informed we left him, 
and on emerging from the 
wood saw the two tents about 
a mile distant, and olose to 
what must be the main road to 
Selefki ; away to our left stood 
some very fine ruins. Through 



field-glasses they looked like 
some anoient Greek temple. 

We deoided to go to the tents 
for water, and in order to vary 
our story to suit our surround- 
ings, for this oooasion we would 
be German arohieologiBts. Ar- 
riving at the enoampment, we 
were reoeived by an old Turk 
and his grown-up son, and 
taken into the Ugger tent. 
Here we sat down on a oarpet, 
and leant against what felt like 
saoks of grain. Having given 
our reason for being in the 
loeality, we explained that we 
were willing to pay a good 
prioe for antiques. 

<<I have none,'' replied the 
old fellow. ''Of what value 
are suoh things to me? But 
you Germans are for ever 
searohing after relios from 
ruins. Four years ago a party 
just like yours oame here for 
the very same purpose^ asking 
for anoient ooins and pottery. ' 
So we had hit upon a most 
suitable story. 

A little girl now appeared 
on the soene, and to keep up 
the conversation we asked the 
old man her age. 

''She's seven years dd," he 
answered, "and my youngest 
grandehild. I have six sons, 
of whom five are at the war. 
One of them is a ekaom 
(sergeant) on the Palestine 
front; another an cmbaM 
(oorporal) near Bagdad. I had 
anoUier son in Irak too, but 
he was taken prisoner by the 
English." 

'*Have you good news eC 
him?" asked one of ns. 

" Yes, I had a letter from him 

a year ago, saying he was in 

. good health and weU treated." 
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What the other two ia the 
umj were doiiig we do not 
remember, though ^doabtlese 
we were told. The sixth son, 
perohaaoe a eonedentioiis ob- 
jeotoTi was in the tent with 
OS. He joined in the oonver- 
eation now and again, and 
finally prodnoed a mndoal 
instmment like a deformed 
mandolin. 

"Can any of yon play?" 
he asked. 

''I d<m't think any of us 
oan,'* replied onr Turkish 
soholar. ''Bat we should like 
to hear you play us some- 
thing," he added politely. 
'' First, however, oould we have 
some water to drink ? We are 
all very thirsty." This saved 
us the ordeal of listening to 
Oriental musio, for the Uttle 
ohild was sent round to eaoh 
of us in turn with a shallow 
metal cup of water, and by 
the time we had had a drink 
the musician had put his in- 
strument away. Bnoouraged 
by these beginnings of hospi- 
tality, we asked if they had 
any bread tor sale. At this 
the old man shouted some 
questions to the other tent, at 
the door of which a wtnnan 
soon appeared. She talked so 
fast that we oould not under- 
stand what she said, but the 
expression on her face and 931 
her gestures gave us clearly to 
understand that she had never 
heard such impudence. In tiie 
end, however, the old Turk 
gave us half a ohupattie each. 
Meanwhile two of the party 
had gone off to the well to fiU 
all our water-bottles, the rest 
remaining in the tent trying 
to persuade the man to give us 



more bread. Since no more 
was forthcoming, as soon as 
the two returned with water 
we moved on again. Food- 
hunting was now becoming a 
vice, of which, in our hungry 
condition, we found it difficult to 
cure ourselves. Though we had 
still some of the food bought at 
the big village on August 24, 
we eased our consciences with 
the thought that we might 
have to spend some days on 
the coast before we found a 
boat. Moreover, in these iso- 
lated tents, dotted about in 
so unfrequented a district, we 
might with safety try to obtain 
additional supplies, for there 
was not much likelihood of 
meeting gendarmes, and there 
was no town very near where 
the tent-dwellers could give 
information about us. The 
next few hours, therefore, were 
spent in searching for these 
isolated dwellings. But our 
luck had chang^ for at four 
tents we were received with 
a very bad grace. One old 
woman, in particular, who, 
without any make-up, could 
have played with great suc- 
cess the part of one of the 
witches in '' Macbeth," showed 
great animosity towards us, and 
ended her tirade by saying that 
nothing would induce her to 
give food to Christians. 

Thus rebuffed, we marched 
on. A mile to our left front 
were the ruins we had seen 
earlier in the day. Their 
fluted columns were immense, 
and the capitals richly carved ; 
but a closer inspection would 
mean going out of our way, and 
a tew minutes later they were 
lost to view. 
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Only two of at wtnt to the 
fifth tent that we saw. The 
remainder walked on a few 
hondred yards, and waited 
hidden in a small valley, 
easily recognisable, beoanse it 
led np to a oonspionoos tree. 
Half an hear later the two 
rejoined the main body, hav- 
ing bought 1} lb. of onornshed 
wheat and the dixie half full 
of porridge made with plenty 
of soar milk. This was divided 
amongst the six, as the pur- 
ohasers had had a few spoon- 
fals in the tent itself. 
Continaing, we oame across 
some dry wells and also a few 
frait trees. The fruit was un- 
ripe, unpleasant to taste, and 
unknown to any of us ; but we 
ate it. The trees may have 
been plum-trees, whieh after 
many decades had reverted to 
the wild state. At 1 P.1I. we 
found a well containing a 
little water, and not far from 
another tent. Once more only 
two went to buy supplies, 
while the others stayed at the 
well Here, after much talk, 
the old woman in the tent let 
our agents have a dozen ohu- 

Satties and some good cheese. 
*he latter she took out of a 
goat*skin bag from under a 
millstone, where it was being 
pressed. Though rather strong, 
it was very good indeed, and 
tasted like gorgonzola. Near 
the tent was a bed of water- 
melons and a patch of Indian 
com ; but the good lady re- 
fused te sell any of these. 
Judging by the heap of melon- 
skins lying in a comer of the 
tent, she and her better-half 
were very partial to this fruit ; 
hence, no doubt, her disin* 



elination to part with any. 
We now decided that we were 
becoming demoralised by this 
«yourt-hnnting,'' and that we 
would not visit any more 
tents ; so when, half an hour 
after resuming our march, we 
passed dose to one, we walked 
by it without taking any notice 
of the occupants. 

All this time the going was 
very bad. Countless small 
nullahs crossed our path. The 
ground was rocky and thickly 
covered with thorny bushes 
the height of a man, so that 
it was necessary to take a 
oompass - bearing every few 
minutes. For a long time 
we had been steering a very 
zigzag course, when at 2.16 
P.M. we arrived at the head 
of one of these many nullahs 
and saw beneath us a deep 
ravine running in a south-east 
direction. Through the under- 
growth at the bottom it was 
possible to recognise the dry 
stony bed of a river, and 
this we decided to follow. A 
little north of where we were 
the ravine made a right* 
angled turn, and at this bend 
we were able to find a track 
to the bottom. Blsewhrnre the 
sides were sheer preoipices, 
impossible to descend. On our 
way down we passed a mas- 
sive sarcophagus hewn out of 
the solid rock. The lid bad 
been moved to one side, and 
the chamber was empty — a 
result, perhaps, of the visit 
of the (German archseologista 
of whom the old Turk had 
spoken that morning. An 
eerie place tw a tomb it 
looked, perohed on the side 
of a steep eliff. It was a 
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relio of a former oivilisaticm. 
That part of Asia Minor was 
onoe fertile and well popn- 
latedi but some ondergronnd 
distnrbanoe of nature had di- 
verted or dried up the water 
without whioh the land oonld 
no longer live. Now it is a 
dead oountry. The terraced 
gardens near the oeast still 
retain their step formatioui 
but that is alL Only the 
wild looust - tree can find 
enough moisture to produce its 
fruit, and bird and animal life 
have almost ceased to exist. 

On reaching the bettom of 
the ravine in safety, we al- 
lowed ouriselves nearly an 
hour's rest before we followed 
the slope of the stream. This 
in the main continued to 
take us in a south-easterly 
direotioui though at times it 
ran due east. Along the 
bottom ran a rough and 
stony track, crossing fre- 
quently from one side of the 
river-bed to the other as the 
valley twisted and turned. 
At many points, too, it had 
been overgrown by the thick 
brushwood whioh had sprung 
up in the soanty soil at the 
foot of the ravine, and often we 
had to push our way through. 

By this time, in fact, mareh- 
ing was altogether a most 
painful performance. Our 
foot-gear was at an end. 
Uppers had all but broken 
away from the soles, which 
were nearly worn through, so 
that walking over stones was 
a refined torture. After two 
hours' going in the ravine we 
saw a side valley running into 
the left bank. Here was a 
oamel with two foals, whioh 



were picking up a soanty 
living in the main river-bed. 
We also heard the bells of 
goats and the voice of a small 
boy shouting to them some- 
where on the top of the ravine. 
Assuming there was a tent 
village not far o£P, we made 
as little noise as possible. 
Nothing however appeared. 
Towards six o'clock we came 
to a very sharp bend, where 
the track we had been follow- 
ing climbed up the side of the 
ravine in a southerly direction* 
At the time we debated 
whether to follow the track 
or the river-bed, and finally 
decided on the latter course. 
As we proceeded, the bed be- 
came rougher and rougher 
and the track less and less 
defined, and just before dark 
we halted. We had walked 
for many hours that day, but 
oould only credit ourselves with 
five miles in the right direction. 
Moonlight, for which we had 
decided to wait, did not reach 
us in our canyon till after 
2 A.M. next morning, though 
the moon itself had risen 
some time before. In the 
meantime we had cooked a 
little porridge and obtained a 
few hours' sleep. Now we re- 
traced our steps till we came 
to where the track had left 
the ravine, and up this we 
climbed into the open. At 
the top we found ourselves in 
an old graveyard near a few 
deserted and ruined huts. 
Halting for five or six min- 
utes, we ate a few mouthfuls 
of food and lightened our 
water-bottles. We then fol- 
lowed the track till 5 A.M., 
when we came to another 
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deserted village. Near this 
was a well; so we replenished 
oar stook, and halted in some 
thiok somb a few hondred 
yards farther on. Here Ghrant, 
to his oonstemation, disoovered 
that he had lost a small oloth 
bag oontaining one and a half 
ohapatties and two sovereigns. 
The loss of the ooins was 
nothing, bat the bread was 
all -important. Ghrant there- 
fore deoided to go baok to 
the deserted village near the 
graveyard, where he had last 
eaten from the bag, and 
Nobby went with him. A 
oonple of hoars later the 
searchers retamed with the 
ooveted bae, and said they 
had seen the sea; the rest 
ooold raise no enthasiasm, and 
were very seeptioaL 

At a quarter to eight we 
set forth from oar hiding- 
plaoe, and Ave minates later 
the party as a whole had its 
first view of the sea. The 
morning snn was on it, making 
sky and sea one nndivided 
sheen. It was diffloolt to 
realise that at last we were 
near the ooast. From the 
point where we were to the 
shore ooald be barely six miles. 
Withia forty miles of the ooast 
we had been at a height of 
something approaehing 5000 
feety bat eaoh ridge we had 
passed had in front of it an- 
other to hide the sea from as. 
Thas it was that not antil we 
had marohed for twenty-three 
nights and twenty-two days 
did we first look on it. As we 
scanned the water throagh 
the field-glassesi it looked as 
dead as the adjaoent ooantry. 
Not a sail was in sight any* 



where, not a single ripple dis- 
turbed the shining sheet of 
glass in front of as. With 
heads anoovered, and with 
thankfnl hearts, we stood gaz- 
ing, bat without being in any 
way excited. Thas it was that 
no shoat like the ^'Thalassal 
Thalassa 1 ** of Xenophon's Ten 
Thousand broke from the lips 
of our little band that still 
August morning ; although 
here was the end of our land 
journey at last in sight after 
a march of some 830 miles. 
Had we seen a single boat it 
would have been different. 
There was nothing. 

Our great desire now was to 
get down to the ooast itself. We 
thought that there must surely 
be a village somewhere down 
on the shore, where we should 
be able either to get hold of a 
boat at night or to bribe a crew 
with a promise of much money 
if they would land us at 
Cyprus. Before us, the inter- 
vening country was covered 
with bare rocks, stunted trees 
and scrub, and fell away to 
the sea in a series of small 
ridges and terraces. Still 
following the track, our party, 
weary and hot, came to a haJt 
at 11 A.M. on the 30th August, 
two miles from the shore, in 
the shade of a ruined stone 
tower. There were similar 
square towers dotted along 
the ooast; perhaps their 
ancient use, like that of our 
own Hartello towers, had been 
to ward off a foreign invasion 
should need arise; or, in less 
ezoiting times, to show lights 
towards the sea to guide at 
night the ships in those 
waters. We stopped at the 
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tower, beoaiiM we thought H 
was unsafe to go farther and 
risk being eeen by anj eoaet- 
guard that might happen to 
be stationed there. It was 
well we did so. From hero 
Coohrane went on alone, and 
while he was away we saw 
oar first boat. Coming round 
a headland of the ooast, a few 
miles east of us, a motor-boat 
passed aoross our front and 
disappeared into a narrow bay 
a mUe and a half to our west. 
She towed a outter full of men. 
Ooohrane also had seen them, 
and oame baok to the tower 
to tell us the news; unfortun- 
ately, he had not found the 
hoped-for village. 

A few yards from the tower 
was a shallow stone-built well, 
whose water, though very dirty, 
being merely a paddle at the 
bottom, for us was drinkable. 
The day was very oppressive, 
with a damp heat, so we re- 
freshed ourselves with a dixie 
full of tea. After whioh, Oooh- 
rane, taking Ellis with him, 
again went forward, this time 
to try to find the ezaot anchor- 
age of the motor-boat. On 
their return they said there 
were tents on the shore. There 
were horses in one of them, 
and in the neighbourhood 
several Turkish soldiers were 
moving about. Studying our 
map, we dedded we were 
witiiin three miles of Per- 
soheinb^ a point for whioh we 
had headed for some days past. 
The ooast-line before us ran 
N.B. and S.W. We were on a 
narrow plateau one and a half 
mfle from the sea, and the 
high ground oontinued till 
within a few hundred yards of 



the water,— -in some plaoes 
even to the edge of the ooast 
itself, whioh was indented wiUi 
small bays and oreeks. 

On the headland to the east, 
and gleaming white in the sun* 
shine^ stood a magnifioent 
stone-built town, waUed and 
turreted, but showing no signs 
ei being inhaUted. Nearer to 
us, on the foreshore, was a 
SBiall lagoon, spanned at one 
oomer by an old bridge; on 
the water's edge green reeds 
and half a dozen palm-trees 
oould be seen, and here three 
or four oamels were feeding. 
Opposite to the lagoon and 
some eight hundred yards off 
the shore was a smsll island 
fortress, its turreted and loop- 
holed walls rising sheer from 
the sea. It boasted fine bas- 
tioned towers, and when the 
sun was willing to act as 
master showman this dazzling 
gem was framed in a fit setting 
of sapphire. This, though we 
did not know its name at the 
time, was Korghos Island. 
Here may be mentioned a very 
peouliar ooinoidenoe, although 
we only learnt of it after our 
return to England. This was, 
that Keeling, after his escape 
from Kastamoni, had spared 
himself no trouble in attempt- 
ing to arrange schemes of 
escape f<nr his former com- 
panions, and only a few weeks 
after our departure a number 
of his code messages reached 
the camp at Yozgad, amongst 
them one detailing our best 
route to this very island of 
Korghos. Here were to be 
waiting dther agents with a 
supply of food ot a boat, be- 
tween three different pairs of 
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dates: one of thoee periods 
ooinoided with part of thia very 
time that we were on the 
ooast. When we eventually 
readied Cyproe, we learnt also 
that two agents had been 
landed on Eorghos Island, but 
that they had been seen and 
oaptnred. 

To oontinoe the description 
of the ooast at whioh we had 
arrived : immediately bdow ns 
the ground fell away to a 
low-lying stretoh of foreshcHre^ 
whioh extended for nearly a 
mile between the end of onr 
plateau and the sea. Half a 
mile west of us lay a deep 
ravine, whieh looked as if it 
would run into the oreek 
entered by the metor-boat. 

Along the sea and lined fay the 
telegraph poles the main ooast* 
road wound its way. In the 
early evening Nobby, Looney, 
and Johnny went off to reoon- 
noitre, but it was impossible to 
approach the oeast by day-* 
light beoause of the men mov- 
ing about, and they had to 
return to the tower with little 
additional information. There 
were five tents for men and 
a larger ope for horses, and 
though no guns were visible it 
was very probable that here 
was a section of a battery for 
dealing with any boat that 
might attempt to spy out the 
nakedness of the land. Two 
years bef(»re that time. Lord 
Bosebery's yacht, the Zaida, 
had been mined a few miles 
along the coast at a place 
called Ayasch Bay, which she 
had entered for the purpose oi 
landing spies. Four of her 
officers hsd come to the pris* 
oners' camp at Eastamoaii 



and we heard from the three 
of them who survived that 
there had been some field-guns 
on the shore where they were 
oaptured. 

Onr resting-place near the 
tower was an unsatisfaotery 
one. We were dose to water, 
it is true, but we were also 
dose to a track leading down 
to the eoast; and though we 
were soon te change our minds, 
we thought at the time that 
no flies in the world could be 
as persistent and insatiable as 
those whioh all day attacked 
us. For these reasons, and the 
additional one of wishing to be 
nearer the creek which we 
thought the motor -boat had 
entered, we decided to move 
te the ravine half a mile west 
of our tewer. We would visit 
the well early in the morning 
and late at night for replenish- 
ing our water supply. Accord- 
ingly at dusk we once mere 
packed up. Our way led us 
through thick undergrowth 
along neglected terraces, and 
at about 6.30 P.M. we were on 
the edge of the steep -sided 
valley. By a stroke of luck 
we almost immediately found 
a way down to the bottom. 
Although we were to become 
all too well acquainted with 
that ravine, we only found one 
other possible line of ascent 
and descent on the tower sidoi 
and one path up the western 
edge. The river-bed, d! course^ 
was dry, and filled with huge 
boulders and thicUy overgrown 
with bushes. Pushing our way 
through thesOi we had only 
gene a quarter of a mile down 
the ravine when we dedded te 
halt for the night. 
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There was still, however, no 
time to be lost in disoovering 
and obtaining the motor or 
another boat, seeing that we 
had arrived on the ooast with 
barely three days' supply of 
food. This same night, there- 
fore, Cochrane and Nobby 
carried out a reoonnaissanoe, 
oontinning to follow onr ravine 
down towards the sea in the 
hope that they would eome 
oat opposite the bay into 
whioh the tng and her tow 
had disappeared that after- 
noon. The remainder settled 
down to sleep as best they 
oonld, without a dinner and 
on hard and steny beds, 
taking it in turns at half- 
hour intervals to keep watoh. 
This was neoessary to pre- 
vent the two soouts passing 
them unawares should they 
return in the dark. 

The whole party had reached 
the ooast on their last legs. Ill 
the oase of Grunt espeoially, 
nothing short of the certainty 
of being aUe to walk on board 
a boat could have moved him 
that night. He had still not 
recovered from the effBots of 
the blow on the head. As for 
Ooohrane and Nobby, it must 
have been pure strength of 
will whioh enabled them to 
carry on, after the trying day 
in the damp heat. Cechrane, 
indeed, had undertaken what 
proved beyond his powers; 
upon him more than any had 
fallen the brunt of the work 
of guiding the little column 
night after night and day 
after day. It was tiot sur- 

VOL ccv. — ^NO. Mccxun. 



prising, therefore, that on this 
occasion he had not proceeded 
a mile before his legs simply 
gave way beneath him, and he 
had to idlow Nobby to proceed 
alone. Soon afterwards the 
ravine took an almost north- 
erly direction. When it even- 
tually petered out it was at 
some distance to the north of 
the probable position of the 
motor-beat. Nobby now found 
himself crossing the coast road ; 
this we had assumed would be 
guarded. On the way out 
he saw no one; but on his 
return journey next morning he 
proved our assumption correct 
by almost stepping on the face 
of a man who lay sleeping on 
the road. He was preaumably 
on duty. The propensity of 
the Turkish sentry for going to 
sleep at his post once more 
stood us in good stead. Dur- 
ing the night it had been too 
dark to see much, and Nobby 
had had to return without 
having discovered a boat. 
After hunting round, he had 
settled down on the edge of 
a small creek running into 
the sea, where he remained 
till the first streak of dawn 
enabled him to pick his 
way back to the mouth of 
the ravine. His main diffi- 
culty that night had been 
to keep himself awake. All 
the time he was in deadly 
terror of falling asleep and 
awaking to find himself 
stranded on the coast in 
broad daylight. He therefore 
tried to occupy himseK with 
fishine. He had taken with 
* 2t 
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him the line and hooka whioh 
were an item of the party's 
equipment on leaving Yozgad ; 
but no bites oame to keep np 
his flagging interest. Before 
long he had a midnight bathe, 
to the great envy of the rest 
of the party when they heard 
of it next morning; bat the 
water, he said, had been al- 
most too warm to be really 
refreshing; the rooks, too, were 
unpleasantly sharp to stand 
on. He next pioked at an ex- 
posed nerve in one of his teeth, 
and the aonte pain thereby 
inflioted served to keep him 
awake for the rest of the night. 
At long length the sky began 
to lighten, and Nobby, after his 
narrow escape, reorossing the 
road, onoe more entered the 
ravine and pioked op Coohrane. 
The two then rejoined their 
anxious oomrades. 

It was now 5 A.H. Dawn 
was slow to reaoh oar hemmed- 
in hiding - plaoe ; bat when it 
was light enough to see we 
disoovered that the sides of 
the ravine were oovered with 
trees bearing what BUis 
fortunately recognised as 
*<oarobs" or looast beans. 
We were soon doing what we 
oould to stifle the gnawing 
pains of hunger by eating 
quantities of this wild fruit. 
Some people believe that this 
is what is meant by the 
<4oousts" eaten by John the 
Baptist. To our taste they 
seemed wonderfully sweet and 
had something of the flavour 
of ohooolate^ so that through- 
out our stay on the ooast they 
formed an unfailing dessert 
after, and often before, our 
maais. When we eventually 



reached Cyprus we found that 
there the tree is cultivated, 
and that thousands of tons of 
oarobs are exported yearly for 
use in cattle foods. However 
humble their use, in our ease 
at any rate they were not to 
be despised, and as a matter 
of fact the cultivated beans 
are used to some extent in 
the manufacture of certain 
chocolates. 

The night reconnaissance 
having filled to solve the 
question of the motor-boat's 
anchorage, at 7 A.M. on this 
last day of August, Johnny 
and Looney set out on a 
searoh for the elusive bay by 
daylight. Climbing np the 
southern side of the ravine, 
they had to keep out of sight 
of the men who were known 
to be below them, so they at 
first remained at some distance 
from the coast, to which they 
moved parallel for over a mile. 
They then turned towards the 
sea until they reached a terrace 
below which the ground fell 
away rather steeply to the 
shore. From this point of 
observation it was possible to 
see the greater part of the 
series of capes and bays into 
which the ooast was divided. 
Still no sign of the tug 
gladdened their eyes. A doser 
approach by day would involve 
considerable risk. A couple 
of motor^lorries and a mounted 
patrol had already been ob- 
served moving along the road. 
The two, therefore, sat down 
awhile on some boulders behind 
a large bush, and while Johnny 
peered between the branches 
through the field • glasses, 
Looney drew a rough pane* 
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rama so ai to be able it neoes- 
Bary to indioate to the rest of 
the party any partionlar bay. 

It was now 10 A.H. : the 
two were about to seek some 
point of vantage from whioh 
it would be possible to see 
more of some of the bays, 
when suddenly they heard the 
hum of a motor, and next 
moment the tug shot into 
view from the hidden portion 
of one of the bays to the 
N.B. Onoe more she towed 
a outter full of men and stores, 
and through the glasses it was 
possible to reoogaise the Turk- 
ish flag flying at her stem. 
The two remained where they 
were, watohing her until she 
disappeared round a bend far 
up the ooast towards Mersina. 

Possibly she made daily 
trips, earrying working parties 
and material to some scene 
of aotivity, so the two decided 
to try to overlook the head 
of the bay in whioh she had 
appeared, in order to discover 
something definite about the 
anchorage. To reduce the 
risk of detection, they first 
withdrew out of sight of the 
road and worked their way 
more to the north before 
cutting down again towards 
the shore. On the way out 
from the ravine they had 
passed near some ruins, and 
these they now took in their 
course to see if there might 
be a well there with water in 
it. It was unfortunate that 
there was not, for in this 
dead city there was one 
enormous and very deep 
amphitheatre, into which it 
was possible to descend by a 
path out in the roeky side. 



Here shade from the sun 
would have been obtainable 
at all hours of the day, and 
altogether it would have been 
a better hiding-place than the 
ravine, if only it had contained 
a water supply. But though 
they found the remains of one 
well, it was absolutely dry. 

The two now made their 
way cautiously towards the 
place whence the boats had 
been seen to emerge. The 
slope of the ground, however, 
beoune more and more pro- 
nounced as they approached 
the coast, so that they were 
able to see little more of the 
bay than had been visible from 
their earlier observation point ; 
although by this time they 
were within sight of the tents 
seen on the previous day. 
These stood a little way out 
on a small cape. Dodging 
from 'cover to cover amongst 
the patches of scrub, some- 
times on hands and knees, 
they finally found themselves 
dose to the ooast road itself. 
Leaving Looney screened from 
view, Johnny new went on 
alone. He was not twenty 
yards from the road when a 
Turkish soldier passed along 
it. A moment later four or 
five others were seen skirting 
the seaward edge of a rooky 
headland to the south, and 
•ngAg^d apparently in look- 
ing for mussels. It was now 
obvious that opposite the head 
of the bay which they sought, 
the coast rose so sheer that 
to obtain a view of the whole 
would entail going forward 
aoross the road to the edge 
of the diff beyond. With so 
many people moving about^ 
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this by daylight was out of 
the qaestioDi and aftsr seven 
hoars' reoonnaissanoe in the 
hot son, the two had to be 
satisfied with bringing back 
the information that they 
knew which bay the boats 
had entered the day before, 
bat that they were there no 
longer. 

Meanwhile another party of 
two— to wit, the Old Man and 
Peree — ^had gone forth from the 
ravine in a last searoh tor food. 
Withoat a farther sapply of 
this we shoald be compelled 
to give oarselves ap anless we 
at once disoovered a boat. Of 
inhabited villages there ap- 
peared to be none, even shoald 
we have dared to attempt 
another entry after the ez- 
perienoes of 'Hhe three Hans.'' 
The Circassian encampments, 
too, had ceased. 

It is a fairly well-known fact 
that in the East if villagers 
are driven away from their 
homes for any oaase, sach as 
a panitive expedition, they 
asaally take steps to bary 
any valaables which they are 
anable to carry away, the most 
common of which is grain. 
We had bethonght oarselves 
of the deserted village some 
miles back, near to which we 
had halted jast before oar first 
glimpse of the sea. It oooarred 
to as that the ocoapants might 
have been compelled by the 
Tarkish aathorities to qait on 
the ontbreak of war, as being 
within too short a distance of 
the coast. In this case, then, 
there might be food there, 
boned or otherwise concealed. 
In this, providentially, we were 
to find oarselves not mistaken, 



althoagh the search party set 
ofF with little hopes of saccess. 

It reqaired a five-mile climb 
ap the series of ridges to reach 
the village, and the track was 
very roagh to the feet. On 
the previoas day even the 
descent had been trying enough 
in the oppressive heat which 
seemed to prevail on the coast; 
so the ascent was doaUy so. 
Moreover, the village itself did 
not come into view antil one 
was within a mile of it, and as 
there were remains of other 
tracks branching oif at fre- 
qaent intervals, it was not easy 
for the Old Man and Perce to 
keep to the right one. Oreat 
was their relief therefore when, 
after a good deal of wandering, 
they found themselves safely 
within the farm enolosare ; for 
really the '* village" oomprised 
only one hoase with its oat- 
baildings, all within a square 
walled endosure. 

There seemed to be no 
one about, so they set 
to work to force the rough 
country lodes with which all 
the doors were fastened. They 
had brought the little adn 
with them, and for this work it 
was invaluable, although its 
steel edge was not thereby im- 
proved. They first invaded 
one of the upstair living-rooms. 
On entering they found the 
fioor bare, but cupboards and 
lookers in the wall stuftd 
fuU of a wonderful variety of 
things— rolls of doth (obviously 
made en the spot, for there 
were remains of the loomsX 
coarse ootton-wod, a f^whand- 
kerddef^ oobUer's materials 
and tods, an dd ooflSse>grinder 
in pieces, some hoop-iran, an 
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eiuundled mug, a deaMn wooden 
spoonSy and a miaoellaneoos ool- 
leotion of odds and ends sooh 
as seem to ooUeofc in all houses, 
Bnglish and Torkish alike. 
The only items of present 
ralae were the handkerohiefsy 
a little prepared leather, tiie 
mag, and some of the spoons. 
These they removed, and by 
dint of lodcing into many small 
eloth bags found something of 
greater yalne, namely, a oeaple 
of pounds of dry powdery oheese, 
and as muoh salt as we were 
likely to want if we stayed on 
the oeast for a month. These 
alone, however, were not going 
to keiep eight hungry mortals 
alive, so the joy of the two 
searohers was proportionately 
great when, on breaking into 
an outhouse and stumbling 
over a litter of wooden staves, 
th^ disoovered in the next 
room something over 300 
pounds of wheat lying in a 
heap on the floor. The grain 
was unorushed and dirty, but 
tiiat disadvantage oould be 
overoome with a little toouUe. 
Further seareh revealed no- 
ting more in the way of food, 
though they noted that in other 
rooms there were several cook- 
ing pots whioh might be worth 
taking down on a future visit. 
Fw the present the two loaded 
up their pa<^ with some grain, 
and hurriedly bundling baek 
the things whioh they had 
turned out from the cupboards, 
set their f aoes onee more to- 
wards the sea. 

At 5*45 that evening two 
weary figures staggered into 
view, being met by Ooohrane, 
Nobby, and Johnny, who had 
gone up to the wdl near the 



tower to draw water. They 
had reason to be happy, tw 
this find of food postpcoed in- 
definitely our oapitnlation: to 
hunger. 

All five remained at the well 
till after dark, in order to grind 
enough grain for an evening 
meal, using a heavy stone to 
beat a little of it at a time 
inside a hollowed -out slab, 
intended for use in watering 
sheep. Nobby and Johnny, 
who stayed a few minutes 
after the other three, were 
aooosted on their way baok 
to the ravine by a oouple of 
men riding away fh>m the 
ooast on donkeys. They asked 
our two whether they belonged 
to the oamp below, and seemed 
quite satisfied when they said 
they did. This oonfinned sua- 
pioions whioh some of us had 
had the previous day, that 
certain of the tents we had 
seen oontained Germans; for 
the two men oould certainly 
not have taken any of us fw 
Turks. 

Omshing grain by pounding 
it with a primitive stime pestle 
and mortar is at best a fatigu- 
ing process, nor are tibe results 
favourable to easy digestion. 
Not only did some of the 
grains escape being crushed, 
but chips of stone from the 
sides of the mortar became 
mixed with the food, whidb 
was none too dean in itself. 
Cochrane said he would make 
the most worn-out old eefFee- 
grinder do better work with 
the expenditure of half the 
energy, so we decided to have 
another expedition to the vil- 
lage next day to fetch the 
one which had been noticed 
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there. . We oonld hardly hepe 
to make a series of visits 
without e ventaal disoovery ; it 
was best, therefore, to fetch 
down at the same time as 
maoh more of the wheat as 
we were likely to want. 

At 7 A.M. on the 1st Sep- 
tember, four of the party 
aooordingly started ofF carry- 
ing empty packs. These were 
Nobby, Johnny, and Ellisi and 
the Old Man, who went for the 
second time to show the others 
the way. On arrival they 
found distinct signs that tlM 
two men who had been met 
the previous evening had gone 
to the farmhouse and to the 
well just below it. Whether 
they had notioed anything 
wrong, there was nothing to 
show. In any case, the four 
lost no time in loading up 
and returning to a safer spot, 
reaching the ravine at about 
8.30 p.m. 

The other half of the party 
had gone in turns to the well, 
to fetch water and do some 
more crude grinding for the 
day's food. It took an hour 
and a half to do a single trip 
for water alone. Each time 
nearly an hour was spent in 
drawing up water mugful by 
mugful till all available recep- 
tacles were full. So we were 
thankful when later on that 
day Oochrane, scouting around, 
discovered another well. This 
was not only a little nearer to 
our lair, but also had one place 
deep enough to permit the 
use of a canvas bucket. This 
meant a great saving of time. 
The water, too, held in solu« 
tion rather less mud and none 
of the bita of mouldy wood 



which formed a fair propor- 
tion of the hauls from the well 
by the tower. Near the now 
well there were mere ruins, 
in this ease only a few low 
walls, and, standing apart, 
a semioironlar ardi of some 
twelve feet in diameter, — ^just 
the bare ring of stones re- 
mained and nothing else. 

From now onwards, for the 
rest of our stay on the coast, 
we settled down to a new kind 
of existenoe — in fact we may 
be said to have exkted, and 
nothing more. Lite became a 
dreary grind, both literally 
and metaph<nically. For the 
next few days, at any rate, we 
thought of nothing else but 
how to prepare and eat as 
much food as we could. This 
was not greed*: it was the only 
thing to do. None of us want- 
ed to lie a day longer than 
absolutely necessary in that 
awful ravine, but we were at 
present simply too weak to 
help ourselves. To carry out 
a searoh for another boat was 
beyond tiie powers of any one 
of us. 

Oodnmne rigged up the 
oofFee- grinder on the same 
afternoon as it had arrived — 
lashing the little brass cylinder 
to the branch of a tree at a 
convenient height fw a man 
to turn tiie handle. A rusty 
saw, cutting, like all Oriental 
saws, on the pnU-stroke, had 
been discovered in the vOlage 
and brought down by the 
last party, and this proved 
useful now and on subsequent 
occae&ons. 

Whilit one of the party 
worked at the mill, and an- 
other supervised the cooking 
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of the next dizieful of porridgei 
the reet were boay pioking 
OTer the grain in the hope ot 
removing at any rate some 
email proportion of the empty 
hnake and the bits of earth 
with whioh it was mixed. 
Bven ee, of oooree, it was 
impoesible to dean the dirt ofF 
the grains themselves. No- 
thing, we thooght^ oonld be 
more wearisome than this 
never-ending task. Our misery 
was aggravated by the swarms 
of flies whioh inoessantly har- 
assed ns as we worked. What 
right they had to be alive at 
all on snob a deserted ooast 
was never discovered. He 
whose torn it was to oook 
found in the smoke from the 
fire a temporary respi^ from 
their attentions; but they took 
oare to make np for lost time 
afterwards. When the water 
was nearly boiled away, bits 
of porridge were wont to leap 
out of the pot and light on the 
oook's hands. The ensning 
blister did not last long, for 
within twenty-fonr honrs the 
flies had eaten it all away. 
We had no bandages left, and 
ineoss of paper wliioh we used 
to wet an^ stiok on the blisters 
fell off as soon as th^ were 
dry. It was net many days 
before Old Man's and Johnny's 
hands beoame covered with 
septic seres. Unfortunately, 
too^ most of us were out of 
'baccy, as a means of keep- 
ing these pests away. Some 
to(A to smoking cigarettes 
made from the dried leaves 
whioh littered the stony bed 
of our unhappy home. Even 
the non-smoker of the party 
had to give way to the per- 



nicious habit once, out of pure 
self-defence. 

Nor at night was it easy to 
obtain peace. The flies had 
no secmer gone to their well- 
earned rest than the mosquitoes 
took up the call with their 
high - pitched trumpet notes. 
But of course it was not the 
noise which mattered, but their 
bites; and in the end most of 
us u«Bd to sleep with a hand- 
kerchief or piece of cloth over 
our faces, and a pair of socks 
over our hands. 

Bavine life was most relax- 
ing — partly owing to the 
stuffiness of the air in so deep 
and narrow a cleft, overgrown 
as it was with trees and 
scrub; but no doubt still more 
to reaction, after mere than 
three weeks of strenuous 
marching. So long as we 
had had the encouragement 
of being able to push on each 
day, and feel that we were 
getting nearer home, we had 
no time to think of bodily 
exhaustion : the excitement, 
mild though it was, kept us 
going. Now, unable to do 
anything towards making 
good our escape, it required 
a big effort to drag oneself 
to one's feet for the purpose 
of fetching a mugful of por> 
ridge. It required a still 
bigger one to go up in pairs 
to fetch water from the well, 
although it was essential for 
every one to do this at least 
once a day, merely to keep 
the pot a-boiling. This, too, 
was the only way of obtain- 
ing a deep drink; except for 
half a mug of tea made from 
several-times stewed leaves, all 
the water brought down to the 
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xiaUah eaoh day wm atiliaed 
for oooking the wheat. For- 
tunately, to take us to the 
well there was the further 
induoement of a wash for 
both bodies and olothes. The 
latter by this time were in 
a very dirty and also worn- 
out oondition, but thanks 
doubtless to our haying spent 
no appreoiable time inside 
villages aotually oeoupied by 
Tnr^, they were not verminous. 

On aooount of the washing, 
visits to the wdl were apt 
at times to develop into lengthy 
affairs — anything up to five or 
six honrsi whioh, of oourse^ did 
not help to get through the 
daily tasks necessary to keep 
ourselves fed Not only did 
this involve having reliefs at 
tho mill for eight out of every 
twenty -four hours, but mud^ 
work was neoessary to keep 
up the supply of cleaned 
wheat to feed the maohine. 
Neoessity, however, is the 
mother of invention, and frem 
the 5th September, acting on 
a suggestion made by Looney, 
we us^ to take the next day's 
wheat up to the well and wash 
it there in a couple of changes 
of water. There was a con- 
venient stone trough on the 
spot The chaff floated to 
the surface, while the earth, 
whether in loose particles or 
dinging to the grains them- 
selves, was dissolved. After 
washing, the wheat was spread 
out in the sun on squares of 
doth brought down from the 
village, and when dry was 
fetched back to the ravine by 
the next water-party. 

Like most schemes, this one 
had its weak points. It was 



very extravagant in water, 
and in a few days our well 
began to show distinct signs of 
being drained to emptiness; 
in fact, only a puddle could 
have existed to begin with, 
though a larger one than that 
in the well near the tower. 

The second disadvantage was 
that the grain, while left out 
to dry, might be discovered 
and give away cor pr e sen ce; 
but» in any case, one pair or 
another of the party was so 
often up at the well that the 
risk was not greatly inereased; 
besidsB, there waa not mudi to 
induce a Turk from the camp 
below to visit the ruins. 

In the end we were seen, the 
first oocasion being on the 
6th September. That evening, 
Cochrane, the Old Man, and 
Looney were at the well, whsn 
an old fellow with a dyed beard 
—a Turk, as f ar aa theyomdd 
say — suddenly i4>peared, and 
eyed their water-bottles vary 
thirstily. He accepted with 
readiness the drink tibiey offered 
to him, but appeared to be 
nothing of a oonversationalist. 
He was in fact almost sns- 
pidously indifferent who the 
three might be. There was 
a mystery about thai man 
which we never entirely solved. 
From then onwards, dmost to 
the end of our stay on the 
coast, not a day passed with- 
out his seeing one or other of 
the party. To explain cmr 
presence at the well, the water- 
parties pretMided th^ were 
German observation«>posts asnt 
op to watch the sea, over which, 
as a matter of taat, one coidd 
obtain a very fine view from 
that place. We usually oaified 
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«p the field-glaBaes to have A 
look roiindy and these perhaps 
helped out our story, More- 
OTer, to live up to our Han 
disgnise, we onoe told the man 
' that really the plaoe was 
'' yessak." This is the Turkish 
eqaiTalent to ** verboten/' and^ 
to judge from our experienoes 
in the oamps, is abont as fre- 
quently need. On another oo- 
oasion it was sunset wheo some 
of us saw him. After his usual 
drink he washed his hands 
and f aoe and said his prayers 
Mohammedan- wise, j&iter his 
prayers he said he had seen 
two boats go past ooming from 
the east and disappearing to 
the west. Little remarks like 
this made us think at one time 
that he might possibly be a 
British agent, Landed to get 
information or pombly for the 
Mcpress purpose of helping es- 
caped offieers like ourselves, 
for there had been plenty of 
time for the news of our escape 
from Yozgad to reach the In- 
telligenoe Department in Cy- 
prus. One day, therefore, 
Grant and Nobby deliberately 
went up to try to get into 
conversation with the myste- 
rious individual. In the end 
they came to the conclusion 
that he must be soma kind of 
outlaw. He told them that a 
friend and he had come from a 
place far inland to sell some- 
thing or other to a coastal 
village, and he himself was 
now awaiting the other's re- 
turn. They were going to take 
back with them a load of car- 
obs, of which indeed he had 
been making collections under 
various trees. The beans 
seemed to be his only food, and 



he was obvicnsly half*starv- 
ing. This, combined with the 
fact that he relied on us to 
draw up water tot him when 
there must be good water near 
the Turkish tents below, showed 
that he was in hiding for some 
cause or other. This was as 
well for us, as, if he had thought 
at all, he could not for a mo- 
ment have been deceived by 
our story. Even if we were on 
watch, we should hardly trouble 
to bring up not only cur own, 
but a lot of other men's water- 
bottles to fill with muddy 
water at a disused well What- 
ever the explanation, the great 
thing was that he did net 
interfere with us. Two evrai- 
ings before cur final departure 
from the ravine, he told us 
that the donkeys would be 
coming back nw^t morning, 
and that was the last any Si 
us saw of him. 

A few extracts from diaries 
may serve to convey some idea 
of cur feelings during these 
earlier days in the ravine: — 

<<2nd iSqpt.— Struggled up 
to well at 8 A.M. Had wash 
in mugful of water: tempor- 
arily refreshing, but exhausted 
for rest of day, and feeling 
weaker than ever before in 
spite of five brews of boulgar " 
(each brew was at this time 
about the half of a pint mug 
all round) ''and one small chu- 
pattie each, made by Nobby. 
Flour for last made with much 
hard grinding after mill had 
been readjusted. Beadjustment 
alone took two hours to do. . . . 
FUes awful all day. . . ." 

''3rd S§pt. — Locust beans 
quite good toasted over ashes, 
and make sweet syrup if first 
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oat up and then boiled, bat 
tkifl entails a lot of work. 
Everj one eleaning and grind- 
ing wheat all day. As now 
se^ grinder prodnoes mixture 
of oonrse floor and boolgar. 
Tried nnsnoeessfnlly to simmer 
this into a paste and tiien baek 
into thiok ohnpatties." (All 
our efforts at this stage were 
direoted towards prodnoing 
something digestible with the 
minimum of work.) ^Day 
passed very slowly, with oooa- 
sional trips for water.'' 

'' 4th S^e.— Most of OS rather 
donbtfol whether we shall be 
able to get baok onr strength 
on a boolgar diet, and floor 
takes more grinding than we 
have strong^ for at present 
— ^rather a vioions oirole." 

Another diary for the same 
date says — '* Feeling weaker 
now than I did when we first 
arrived; no energy for any- 
thing." 

Next day the tide seems 
to hare bera on the torn. 

''6ih S^t — Most of OS 
slightly stronger, bot held baek 



by ehronio lethargy. Con- 
tinooos brewing all day. To 
save interroptions at the 
grinder we now fted in two 
parties of foor, taking alter- 
nate brews : this means we get 
nearly a big mogfol at a whaok, 
at intervals of aboot three 
hoors.. • . Most of OS fill in gaps 
eating bomt beans. CharocMd 
said to be good for digestion I 
. • . One thing is, onr feet are 
rested here, and blisters healed. 
We are also ondoobtedly pot- 
ting on flesh again, and if we 
oan get rid ot thii hopeless 
slaokness shall be all right 
. . • Gront, working from 
1 P.M. onwards, made 1 larse 
and 4 small ohopatties ean, 
so we are ooming on.*' It was 
something to feel foil again 
sometimes. 

**(iih Sept — My energy as 
well as my strength retom- 
ing a bit now. . • . MiU hard 
at it all day. ... 4^ mogfnk 
boolgar (1 pint eacdi) and 6 
ohopatties (4^ inohes diameter 
and fairly thiok) the day's 
ration.** 



(To b$ conHnmd.) 
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When, on October 21, 1 re- 
tomed to FranoOi the war had 
made a veiT big stride towards 
its end. Cambrai had been 
regained, and Le Gateau — 
'<Lee Eatecs" the men insisted 
on calling it — ^taken. Ostend 
was oars, Lille was oars ; over 
Palestine we had ^MMt oar 
mantle. Oar own Division, 
still hard at it, had gone for- 
ward twenty-foor miles dar- 
ing my fortnight's leave in 
England. Stories of their do- 
ings triokled towards me when 
I broke the jonmey at Amiens 
on my way baok to the lines. 
I met an infantry oaptain 
boand for England. 

**It's been all open fighting 
this last fortnight — oavalry, 
and forced marohes, and all 
that — and I don't want to 
hear any more talk of the new 
Armies not being able to carry 
oat a war of movement,'' he 
said ohirpily. ''The men have 
been magnificent The old 
Boohe is done now — bat we're 
making no mistakes; we're 
after him all the while. 

''Dam funny, you know, 
some of the thhigs that are 
happening up there. The 
Boohe has left a lot of oeal 
dumps behind, and every one's 
after it. There's a 2000-ton 
pile at C , and it was dis- 
appearing so rapidly that they 
put a guard on it. I was 
ifaUdng with my colonel the 



other day, and we came across 
an Australian shovelling coal 
from this dump into a Q.S. 
waggon. A sentry, with fixed 
bayonet, was marddng up an' 
down. 

"The colonel stopped when 
we came to the sentry, and 
asked him what he was sup- 
posed to be doing. 

"'Guarding the coal dump, 
sir.' 

"'But what is this Aus- 
tralian doing? Has he any 
authority to draw coal? Did 
he show yen a chit ? ' 

" * No, sir,' replied the sentry ; 
' I thought, as he had a (Govern- 
ment waggon, it would be all 
right.' 

" ' Upon my Sam I ' said the 
colonel, astonished. Then he 
tackled the Australian. 

"'What authority have you 
for taking away this coal?' 
he asked. 

"The Australian stood up 
and said, 'I don't want any 
authority — I bally well fought 
for it,' and went on with 
his shovelling. 

"Frankly, the colonel didn't 
know what to say ; but he has 
a sense of humour. 'Extra- 
ordinary fellows I' he said to 
me as he walked off. 

"Then we came across an 
American who was 'scroung- 
ing' or something in an empty 
house. He jumped to atten- 
tion when he saw the colonel, 
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and lalated vnj smartly. 
Bat what do yon think? He 
saluted with a bowler hat 
on; found it in the honse^ I 
ezpeot ... I tell yon it was 
an eye -opening day for the 
oolonel." 

I lorry-hopped to the village 
that I had been told was 
Divisional Headquarters; bot 
they had moved the day before, 
seven miles farther forward. 
There were nearly 200 oivilians 
here. I saw a few faded 
anoient men in worn oorduroys 
and blue-peaked oaps; a hm% 
old orone, in a Uue apron, 
hobbled with a water^buoket 
past a oomer shop — a grooer's 
— shuttered, sluttish from want 
of paint; three tiny ohildren, 
standing in doorways, wore a 
strangely old expression. There 
was a pathetioally furtive air 
about all these people. For 
four years they had been under 
the Boohe. Of aotual, death- 
bringing, frightening war they 
had seen not more than five 
days. The battle had swept 
over and beyond them, oarry- 
ing with it the feared and 
hated Qermani and the main 
fighting foroe of the pursuing 
British as wolL But it was 
too soon yet for them to forget, 
or to throw off a sort of lurk- 
ing dread that evrai now the 
Boohe might return. 

I got a lift in another lorry 
along a road ommbUng under 
the unusual amount of traflio 
that weighed upon it. Our 
advanoe had been so swift that 
the war soars on the oountry- 
side had not entirely blighted 
its normal eharaoteristios. Here 
were shdl-hdesi but no long 
sueoession of abandoned gun- 
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positions, few horse • tracks, 
fewer trenohes, and no barbed 
wire. The villages we wwit 
through had escaped obliterat- 
ing shell-fire. I learned that 
our attacks had been planned 
thus- wise. Near a bleak oroes- 
roads I saw CoUinge of B 
Battery, and got off the lorry 
to talk to him. 

'* Brigade Headquarters are 
at B , about m miles from 
here," he said. **Vm going 
that way. The batteries are 
»U in B •" 

'<What sort at a time haye 
you had ? " I inquired. 

'<Oh,mostezQituigl Shan't 
forget the day we orossed the 
Le Gateau river. We were the 
advanoe Brigade. The Engin- 
eers were supposed to put 
bridges aoross for us; the 
material oame up all right, but 
the pioneers, who were to do 
the work, miued the way. The 
sapper offioer who had brought 
the material wanted to wait 
till the proper people arrived, 
but the Bo<^ was shelling and 
madune-gunning like mad, and 
the odonel said the bridge- 
building must be got on with 
at once. The colonel was great 
that day. Old Johns of D Bat- 
tery kept buaaing along with 
snggestvms, but the oolond 
put his foot down, and said, 
* It's the sapper officer's work ; 
let him do it.' And the bcidgee 
were really well put up. AU 
the guns got a<nross safely, al- 
though Battery had a team 
loMMed cut." 

I walked b^ Collmge's side 
through a village of sloping 
roofs, ringle^stomd red*briek 
houses, and mud - cloggefr 
streets. It was the vfflage 
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ifbioh our two brigadeB of 
artillery ooonpied when the 
Armistioe was signed, where 
the King came to see ns, and 
M. le Maire, in his ezoitement, 
gare His Majesty that, typi- 
cally Frenoh, shall I say ? olasp 
of intimaoy and friendlinesSi a 
left-handed handshake. 

** Oorioos thing happened en 
that rise/' remarked Oollinge 
when we were in open oonntry 
again. ^^The oolonel and the 
adjutant were with an in- 
fantry Qeneral and his Staff 
o£BioerS| reconnoitring. The 
Qeneral had a little bitoh 
something like a whippet. She 
downed a hare, and, though it 
brought them into view of the 
Boohe, the Qeneral, the oolonel, 
and the others ohased after 
them like mad — ^I beliere the 
oolonel won the raoe — but the 
adjutant will tell you all about 
it" 

Away on the left a lone tree 
acted as a landmark for a 
sunken road. *' Brigade tried 
to make a headquarters there," 
went on OoUinge, <*but a sig- 
naller eot knocked cut, and the 
Boche began using the tree as 
a datum point; so the oolonel 
ordered a shift." Twenty 
rough wooden crosses rose 
mournful and remote in a wide, 
moist mangel -field. '^The 
cavalry got it badly there," 
said Collinge. <'A 4-2 spm 
turned on them from close 
range, and did frightful execu- 
tion." We were near to a 
cross-road, marked balefully by 
a two-storied house, out in 
half so that the interior was 
opened to view like a doll's 
house, and by other shell- 
mauled buikUngs. ^The bat- 



teries oame into action under 
that bank," he continued, 
pointing his cane towards a 
valley riddled with shell-holes. 
'* That's where Dumble did so 
welL Came along with the 
cavalry an hour and a half 
before any Horse Artillery bat- 
tery, and brought his guns up 
in line, like F.AT. . . . See 
that cemetery on the top of 
the hill? • . . the Boche made 
it in August 1914; lot of the 
old Army buried there, and 
it's been jolly well looked after. 
The oolonel walked round and 
looked at every grave one day ; 
he said he'd never seen a better 
oared-for cemetery. . . . We 
had an <0.P.' there for the 

B River fight. The Boche 

shelled it like blazes some days. 
. . • And we saw great sights 
up that pavi road there, over 
the dip. They held a big con- 
ference there; all sorts of 
Qenerals turned up. . • • Staff 
cars that looked like o£Bices, 
with the maps and operation 
orders pinned up inside; and 
when our battery went by, the 
road was so packed with 
traffic that infantry were 
marching along in fours on 
either side of the road." 
We reached the outskirts 

of C 9 descending a steep 

pMi road. ** They shelled this 
place like stink yesterday," Ool- 
linge told me. *' Headquarters 
were in one of those little 
houses on the left for one 
night, and their waggon line 
is there now, so yon'U be able 
to get a horse. ... I heard 
that Major Bartlett had both 
his chargers killed yesterday 
when C Battery came through. 
. . . Isn't that one of them. 
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that blaok hone lying under 
the trees T" 

I looked and saw many 
horses lying dead on beth 
sides of the road, and thought 
little of it. That was war. 
Then all my senses were 
strong up to attention: a 
small bay horse lay stretohed 
out on the pathway, his head 
near the kerb. There was a 
shapeliness of the le|;s and a 
fineness of the mnd-oheokered 
ooat that seemed familiar. I 
stepped over to look. Yes, it 
was my own horse '* Tommy," 
that old Castle, oar ex- ad- 
jutant, had given me — old 
Oastle's '< handy little horse.'' 
A gaping hole in the head 
told all that needed to be 
told. I foand «<8wiffy" and 
the doctor in the workman's 
oottage that had become Brig- 
ade waggon-line headquarters. 
Yes, "Tommy" had been 
killed the day before. My 
groom, Morgan, was riding 
him. The Boohe were sending 
over shrapnel, high in the air, 
and one bullet had found its 
biUet Poor Uttle horse I 
Spirited, but easy to handle, 
always in condition, always 
well-mannered. Ah, well I we 
had had many good days to- 
gether. Poor little horse I 

• • . . . • 

I want always to remember 
B— — ^ the village of gardens 
and hedgerows and autumn 
tints where we saw the war 
out, and lay under shell-fire 
for the last time; whenoe we 
fought our final battle on 
November 4th, when young 
Heam of A Battery was 
killed by maohine-gun bullets 
at 70 yards' range, and Major 



[May 

Bollivant, with a smashed arm 
and a orippled thigh, huddled 
under a wall until DumUo 
found him — the oonduding 
fight that brought me a 
strange war trophy in a golf- 
ing -iron found in a hamlet 
that tHe Boohe had sprawled 
upon for four full years. • . • 
And the name punched on 
the iron was that of an 
Oxford Street firm. 

CoUinge and I rode into 
B— — in the wan light of 
an October afternoon. At a 
cross-roads that the Boohe had 
blown up— "T|iey didn't do it 
well enough; the guns got 
round by that side traok, and 
we were only held up ten 
minutes," siod CoUinge — 
Brigade Headquarters' sign- 
board had been planted in a 
hedge. My way lay up a 
slushy tree - bordered lane ; 
CoUinge bade me good-bye, 
and rode on down the wind- 
ing^ street. 

There wore the usual wel- 
coming smUes. Manning gave 
me a "Had a good leave, sir T " 
in his deep-sea voioe, and WUde 
came out to show where my 
horse oonld be stabled. "It's 
a top-hole farm, an^ after the 
next move we'U bring Head- 
quarters waggon line up here. 
. . . The colonel says you can 
have his second charger now 
that you've lost 'Tommy.' 
He's taking on Major Veaaey's 
mare, the one with the cold 
back that bucks a bit She's 
a nice creature if she's given 
plenty of work." 

"How is the odoneir" I 
asked. 

. "Oh/ he's in groat form; 
says tiio war may end any 
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minnte. Major Simpson and 
Major Dryadale are lK>th away 
on leave, and the oolonel's been 
up a good deal eeeing the bat- 
teries register. . . . We got a 
shook when we oame into this 
plaoe yesterday. A 4*2 hit the 
men's oook-hoose, that small 

building near the gate 

Bat they haven't been trooble- 
some sinoe." 

The end wall of the long- 
fronted, narrow farmhouse 
loomed np gauntly beside the 
pillared entranoe to the : rect- 
angular oonrtyard. A weather- 
vane in the form of a tin trot- 
ting horse flaunted itself on 
the topmost point. This end 
wall rose to suoh height be- 
oaose, though the farmhouse 
was one -storied, its steep- 
sloping roof enclosed an attio 
big enough to give sixty men 
sleeping room. Just below 
the weather-vane was a hole 
poked out by the Boohe for 
observation purposes. Our 
adjutant used to elimb up to 
it twioe daily as a sort of 
oonstitutional. Some one had 
left in this peroh a bound 
volume of a Bomanist weekly, 
with highly dramatio, fearfully 
coloured illustrations. As the 
house contained some twenty 
of these volumes, I presumed 
that they betrayed the re- 
ligious leanings of the farm's 
absent owner. A row of 
decently ventilated stables 
faced the farmhouse, while 
at the end of the courtyard, 
opposite to the entranoe gates, 
stood an enormous high-doored 
bam. The entrance-hall of the 
house gave, on the left, to 
two connecting .atone -flagged 
rooms, one of which Manning 



used as a kitchen — Meddings, 
our regular cook, was on leave. 
The o&er room, with its couple 
of spacious civilian beds, we 
used as a mess, and the 
colonel and the adjutant slept 
there. The only wall decora- 
tions were two '^samplers" 
executed by a small daughter 
of the house, a school certifi- 
cate in a plain frame, and a 
couple of gaudy-tinselled re- 
ligious pictures. A pair of 
pot dogs on the mantelpiece 
were as stupidly ugly as some 
of our own nud-Victerian cot- 
tage treasures. And there 
were the usual glass-covered 
orange blossoms mounted on 
red plush and gilt leaves — the 
wedding custom traditional to 
the country distriots of North- 
em France. The inner door of 
this room opened directly into 
the stable where our horses 
were stalled. An infantry 
colonel and bis staff occu- 
pied the one large and the 
two small rooms to the right 
of the entrance-hall ; but after 
dinner they left us to go for- 
ward, and my servant put 
down a mattress on the stone 
floor of one of the smaller 
rooms for me to sleep upon. 
Wilde took possession of the 
other little chamber. The 
large room, which contained 
a colossal oak wardrobe, be- 
came our mess after break- 
fast next day. The signallwi 
had fixed their telephone ex- 
change in the vaulted cellar 
beneath the house, and the 
servants and grooms crowded 
there as well when the Boohe's 
night-shelling grew threaten- 
ing. 
After a long, deprivation we 
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had ooma into a cxmn^ where 
oabbagee and oarrote, tnmqM 
and beetroot, wwe to be had 
for the piokmg; and there 
were «o many plates and 
glasses to be borrowed from 
the farmhouse onpboards that 
I feared greatly that Manning 
would feel bound to rise to the 
unexampled oooasion by ezer- 
oising his well-known gift for 
smashing oroekery. We dined 
pleasantly and well that night ; 
and when the night-firing pro- 
gramme had bem sent out to 
the batteries — the Boohe was in 
f CMToe in the big thiok forest 
that lay three thousand yards 
east of our farm — ^we settled 
down to a good hour's talk. 
Wilde told me of the German 
sniper they had found shot 
just before the advanoe to this 
Tillage; the adjutant narrated 
the magnifioent gallantry of 
an officer who had relinquished 
his job of Beoonnaissanoe officer 
to the C.B.A. in Mrder to join a 
battery, and had now gone 
home with his third wound 
sinoe ZUlebeke. "You re- 
member how he oame baok in 
time for the August advanoe^ 
and got hit inunediately and 
woul£i't let thens send him 
baok to England — ^you know 
we loaned him to the — ^rd 
Brigade beoause they were 
short of officers. Well, he 
rolled up again about ten 
d*y8 i^gOf i^nd got hit again 

in the C- attaok. Major 

' Pat ' t^d me he was wonder- 
ful. . . . Lay in a shdl-hole 
with his leg smashed — they 
poured Uood out of his boots 
—and commanded his battery 
from there, blowing his whistlb 
and all that, until they made 



him let himself be taken 
away." The colonel, who 
listened and at the same time 
wrote letters, said that the 
thing that pleased him most 
during the last few days was 
the patriotic instinct of some 
cows. When the Hun evacn- 

ated C he took away with 

him all the able-bodied French- 
men and all the cows. But his 
retreat became so rapid and so 
confused, that numbers of the 
men escaped. So did the 
cows : for three days they 
were dribbling back to their 
homesteads and pasturages. 
All through the night the 

enemy shelled B .^ He 

planted only two near us, but 
a splinter made a hole in the 
roof of the big bam and caught 
a mule on the shoulder. 

The doctor came up from the 
waggon line next morning and 
accompanied me on a tour of 
the batteries; " If you follow 
the yellow wire you'll come to 
B Battery,'' said Wilde. ''They 
are in the comer of a meadow. 
A Battery are not far away, 
across the stream." It was a 
golden autumn day, and our 
feet rustled through the fallen 
yellow leaves that carpeted a 
narrow lane bowered l^ high, 
luxuriant, winding hedges. 
''Why, this place must be a 
paradise in peace times," said 
the doctor, entranced by the 
sweet tranquillity of the spot. 
" It's like a lover's walk you 
see in pictures." We strode 
over fallen trees and followed 
the telephone wire across a 
strip of ri<di green. B Bat* 
tery'S guns wmc tucked be- 
neath some stubby full-leaved 
trees tlmt would hide them 
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from the keenest -eyed aerial 
obeeryer. ^'No siok, doofeor," 
oalled Bob Pottinger from on- 
demeath the trench-ooTer root 
of hie three*foot hole in the 
ground. ** We're improving 
the position and have no time 
to be ilL" The dootor and I 
oroeeed a stioky water-logged 
field, and paaeed over the pk^nk- 
bridge that spanned the slow 
▼agrant stream. A battery 
had their mess in one of the 
lew oreeper-olad oottages Un- 
ing the road. Their gnns were 
throst into the hedge that 
skirted the neat garden at the 
baok. 

Major Bollivant gave me 
welcome, and read extracts 
from Sir Douglas Haig's report 
mi the Fifth Army Betreat — 
his ^Times' had just reaohed 
him. He asked the dootor 
whether it was too early for 
a whisky-and-soda, and showed 
ns a Bodie barometer, his latest 
war trophy. "We've lost quite 
a lot of men sinoe you've been 
away," he told me. ** Do you 
realise the Brigade has been 
only four days out of the line 
sinoe August Istf You've 
heard about young Beale being 
wotinded, of oourse f I was on 
leave, and so was Beadle ; and 
Tinoler was siok, so there was 
only Dumble and Beale run- 
ning the battery. Beale got 
kit when shifting the waggon 
line^ • . . and it was rather 
fine of him. He knew old 
Dumble was up to his eyes 
that day, and told the sergeant- 
major not to tell Dumble what 
had happened to him until 
the battle was over. Did you 
bear, too, about Ifanison, one 
ef the new officers f Poor 
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ohapl Killed by a bomb 
dropped in daylight by one 
of our own aerc^lanes as he 
was going to the O.P. 

'*The Boohe hasn't done 
much night - bombing lately. 
I don't think he's got the 
'planes. He gave us one ter- 
rible night, though, soon after 
we crossed the canal, • . . 
knocked out two of mv guns 
and killed any number of 
horses. There were ammuni- 
tion dumps going up all over 
the place that night: ... he 
stopped us from doing our 
night firing. 

'* Have you heard the story 

of the old woman at 8 f " 

he went on. " When the bom- 
bardment was going on the 
civilians went down into the 
cellars. The Germans hooked 
it, and the people came up from 
the cellars. But Boche snipers 
were still in the village, and 
our advance parties warned 
the inhabitants to keep below. 
. . • When, however, our troops 
came along in a body, one old 
woman rushed forward from 
under the church wall, in the 
square, you know. . . • She 
was excited, I expect. . . • 
A swine ef a Boche in a house 
on the far side of the square 
shot her. • • . Our infantry 
surrounded that house." 

"Well, I must quit," ejacu- 
lated the dootor suddenly. 
We went out and made for 
the village road again. A 
screaming swish, and a report 
that hurt the ears and diat- 
tered the windows in the front 
ef the cottage. A Boohe high- 
velocity shell had crashed a 
few yards away on the other 
side of the stres^ and thrown 
2u 
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op spoats of blaok slimy mud. 
The doctor and I soorried baok 
to the shelter of the cottage 
wall. Another shell and an- 
other. A lieateoant-oolonel o( 
infantry, on horseback, swung 
violently ronnd the corner and 
joined ns. Three more shells 
felL Then silence. ''These 
sadden bursts of fire are very 
disconcerting, aren't they f " 
remarked the colonel as he 
mounted and rode away. 

" Say, now I *' said the doctor 
tome. ''I think we'll oall 
baok and have that whisky- 
and-soda Major Bullivant of- 
fered us before we resume our 
journey." 

''Well take a trip up to the 
' O J". ' this morning," said the 
colonel to me at breakfast on 
October 28th. The wind was 
sufficiently drying to make 
walking pleasant, and to tingle 
the cheeks. The sun was a 
tonic; the turned -up earth 
smelt good. Our Headquarter 
horses had been put out to 
graze in the oreha»l — a Boche 
4*2 had landed in it the night 
before— and they were frolick- 
ing mightily, Wilde's charger 
'< Blackie " being especially in- 
dustrious shooing off one of the 
mules from the colonel's mare. 
There was a swirling and a 
skelter of brown and yellow 
leaves at the gap in the lane 
where we struck across a vege- 
table garden. A square patch 
torn from a bed-sheet flew taut 
from the top of a clump of long 
hop-poles — the sign, before the 
village was freed, to warn our 
artillery observers that civilians 
lived in the cottage close by. 
Similar, now out-of-date, white 
flags swung to the breese from 



many roof-tops in the villaga 
" The extraordinary feature," 
the colonel mentioned, "was 
the number of Tricolours that 
the French had been able to 
hide from the Germans; they 
put them out when we oame 
through." He nodded a pleas- 
ant good-day to a good-looking 
young staff offioer who stood 
on the steps of the house in the 
pavtf-laid street where one of 
our infantry brigades had made 
their headquarters. The staff 
officer wore a pair of those fnli- 
below-the-knee '' plus 4 at golf " 
breeches that the (Hrdee af- 
fects. "For myself, I wouldn't 
wear that kind et breeches un- 
less I were actually on duty 
with the Quards," said the 
colonel rather sardonically — 
"they are so intensely ugly. A 
tinny piano tinkled at a comer 
house near the roofless church 
and the Qrande Place. In 
two-foot letters on the waUs 
in the square were painted, 
"Hommes" on some houses, 
" Femmes " on others : remind- 
ers of the Boche method of 
segregating the sexes before 
he evacuated the inhabitants 
he wanted to evacuate. Only 
five civilians remained in the 
village now, three old men and 
two feeble decrepit women, 
numbed and heart-sick with 
the war, but obstinate in ding- 
ing to their homesteads. Al- 
ready s<»ne of our men. were 
patching leaky, shrapnel- 
flioked roofs wiUi biscuit-tins 
and strong strips of water- 
proof sheeting. 

We passed through A Bat- 
tery's garden at nine o'dook. 
" We won't disturb them," said 
the colonel. "Bullivant is a 
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morning sleeper, and is certain 
not to be np after the night- 
firing/' Bound the oorner, 
however, stood a new offioer 
who looked smart and fresh, 
with brightly polished buttons 
and Sam Browne belt. He 
sainted in the nervously pre- 
oise fashion of the newly- 
joined offioer. The oolonel 
answered the salute, but did 
not speak; and he and I 
worked our way — following 
the traok of a Tank — through 
and between hedges and among 
fruit-trees that had not yet 
finished their season's output. 
We passed the huddled -up 
body of a shot British soldier 
lying behind a fallen tree- 
trunk. We were making for 
the quarry in whioh C and J) 
Batteries were neighbours. On 
a ditoh-berdered road we met 
ten refugees, sent baok that 
morning from a hamlet a mile 
and a half away, not yet oon- 
sidered safe from the Boohe. 
The men, seeing us, removed 
their hats and lowered them 
as far as the knee — the way in 
whioh the Boohe had com- 
manded them to profilnr respeot. 
One aged woman in a short 
blue Mxt wore sabots, and 
British puttees in plaoe of 
stookings. 

There had been a mishap at 
D Battery in the early hours 
of the morning. Their five 
useable 4*5 howitzers had been 
plaoed in a perfect how. posi- 
tion against the bank of the 
quarry. In the ezoitement of 
night-firing a reinforoement 
gunner ha^i failed to ^'engage 
the plungers," the muzzle had 
not been elevated, and the 
shell, instead of descending five 
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thousand yards away, had hit 
the bank twelve yards in front. 
The explosion killed two of the 
four men working that par- 
ticular how. and wounded a 
third, and knocked out the 
N.C.O. in charge of another 
how. forty yards distant. The 
colonel examined the howitzer, 
looked gravely severe, and said 
that an officers' inquiry would 
be held next day. He asked 
Major Bartlett of C Battery, 
who was housed in a toy-sized 
oottage in the centre of the 
quarry, how his 18-pdrs. were 
shooting; and mentioned that 
the infantry were apprehensive 
of short-shooting along a road 
dose to our present front line, 
since it lay at an awkward 
angle for our guns* Major 
Bartlett, self-possessed, com- 
petent, answered in the way 
the colonel Uked officers to 
answer — no <'I thinks": his 
replies either plain '^Yes" or 
<'No." Major Bartlett gave 
chapter and verseof his battery- 
shooting during the two pre- 
vious days, and said that every 
round had been observed fire. 

Walkingbriskly — the colonel 
was the fittest man of forty- 
five I have known — we 
mounted a slope of turnip- 
fields and fresh-ploughed land. 
There was a plantation five 
hundred yards to right of us, 
and another one five hundred 
yards to left of us; into the 
bigger one on the left two 5*9's 
dropped as we came level with 
it. Splashes of newly thrown- 
up earth behind tree-dumps, 
against banks and alongside 
hedges, showed the short breast- 
high trenches, some six yards 
long, in whioh the infantry 
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hmd fought a few day a before. 
Fifteen hondred yajrda away 
tlie oliuteriiig trees of the 
great forest where the enemy 
lay broke darkly against the 
horison. **Yon see that row 
of tall straight trees in front 
of the foresty to the right of 
the gabled house where the 
white flag is flying/' said the 
oolonel, palling oat his glasses 
— '< that's the present front 
line.'' Three pondotins booms 
from that direotion d^ioted 
trenoh mortars at work< 
; ^We desoMided the other side 
of the slope, keeping alongside 
a hedge that ran towards a 
red - roofed farm. In two 
separate plaoes abont three 
yards of the hedge had been 
oat away. ^'fioohe soldier- 
ing 1" remarked the oolonel 
informatively. '* Enabled him 
to look along both sides of the 
hedge and gnard against snr- 
prise wiien oar infantry were 
ooming np. 

^'We may as well oall at 
Battalion Headq«arters»" he 
added when we reached the 
farm. In a wide eellar, where 
breakfast had not yet been 
cleared away, we oame upon 
a lieatoiant-oolonely twenty^* 
foar years of age, reoeiving 
reports from his eompany 
commanders. Suave in manner, 
dear-eyed, not hasty in mak- 
ing judgments, he had learnt 
most thmgs to be known about 
real war at Thiepval, Sehwa- 
ben Redoubt, and other bloody 
plaoes where the Division had 
made history; wounded again 
in the August advance, he had 
refused to be kept frc«n these 
final phases. The oolonel and 
he understood eaoh other. 



There was the point whether 
liaison duties between infantry 
and artillery could be more 
usefully conducted in the swift- 
changing individual fighting of 
recent days frcmi infantry 
brigade or from inf an^ bat- 
talion; there were confiioting 
statements by junior officers 
upon short-shooting, and they 
required sifting; a few words 
had to be said about the bat- 
talion's own stretch of front 
and its own methods of 
harassing the enemy. A few 
crisp questions and replies, all 
bearing upon realities, a smile 
or two, a consultation of maps, 
and another portion <^ the 
colonel's task for that day 
was completed. 

We walked across mere 
ploughed land towards a 
sunken road, where infan- 
try could be se^i oongre- 
gated in that sort of doles 
for wiwiJIs which, on the part 
of infantry in support, is really 
rather deceptive. 

A ''ping- ping 1" whisked 
past, and stung us to alertness. 

''Hullo — machine- guns 1" 
ejaculated the cokmel, and we 
quickened our steps toward 
the sunken road. 

A major and a subaltern of 
the machine-gunners clambered 
down the opposite bank. 

"I believe I've spotted that 
fdlow, sir," burst forth the 
major with some excitement. 
^'I think he's in a house over 
there . • • might be a target 
for you . . • bullets have beoi 
coming from that way every 
now and again for two days. 
... I'll show you, if you 
like, sir." 

llie major and the ocdonel 
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orept out on top of the bank, 
and made tor a shell-hole forty 
yards in front. I followed 
them. The major pointed 
aoross the rolling grass lands 
to a two-storied grey honse 
with a slate roof, fourteen 
hundred yards away. ''I 
believe he's in there/' he said 
with deeision. 

The oolonel looked through 
his glasses. 

The major spoke again. *^ Do 
you see the square pieoe re- 
moved from the ohuroh spire, 
sir? . . . That looks like an 
«aP./ doesn't it?" 

The oolonel opened his map 
and pointed to a tiny square 
patoh. ** I make that to be the 
house," he said. '^Do yon 
agree?" 

** Yes, air/? replied the major. 
<'We thought at first it was 
the house you see marked four 
hundred yards more south- 
east; but I believe that is 
really the one." 

"I've got an *O.P.' farther 
forward. I'm going up there 
now. Well have a shot at the 
house," responded tiie oolonel 
simply. 

The major went baok to the 
sunken road. The oolonel and 
I walked straight ahead, eaoh 
of us in all probability wonder- 
ing whether the Boohe ma- 
ohine-gunner was still on duty, 
and whether he would regard 
us as worthy targets. That, at 
any rate, was my own thoughts 
We strode out over the heavy- 
going aoross a strip of ploughed 
land, and heard the whizz of 
maohine-gun bullets once more 
-—not far from the spot we had 
just left. We did not speak 
until we desoended to a dip in 



the ground, and reached a brook 
that had to be jumped. We 
were absolutely by ourselves. 

Up the slope, on the far side 
of the brook. More ploughed 
land. We were both breathing 
hard now. 

Before we oame to the crest 
of the slope the oolonel stopped. 
" We're in view from the Bocbe 
front line from the top," he said 
sharply. « The < O.P.' is a hole 
in the ground. . . . You had 
better follow me about twenty 
yards behind. . . . And keep 
low. . . . Make for the fifth 
telegraph-pole from the left 
that you will see from the 
top." 

He moved off. I waited and 
then followed, my mind oou'^ 
centrated at first on the fifth 
telegraph-pole the oolonel had 
spoken about. There was no 
shelling at this moment. A bird 
twittered in a hedge oloee by ; 
the smell ot grass and of dean 
earth rose strong and sweet. 
No signs or sound of war ; only 
sunshine and trees and ■ ■ 

The oolimel's voice oame sharp 
as whipcord. ** Keep down I-^ 
keep down!" I bent almost 
double and walked fast at the 
same time. My mind turned 
to September 1916, when I 
walked al<Mig Pozi&res Bidge, 
just before the Couroellette 
fight, and was shouted at for 
not crouching down by my 
battery commander. But there 
were shells abroad that day. 
• . . I almost laughed to 
myself. 

I tumbled after the colonel 
into the square hole that con- 
stituted the < O.P.'— it had been 
a Boohe trench-mortar emplace- 
ment. The sweat dripped 
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down my f aoe as I removed my 
tin hat ; my hair was wet and 
tangled. 

Johns, a subaltern of D 
Battery, was in the pit with 
a oonple of telephonists. He 
was giving firing instmotions 
to the ktttery. 

'*What are yon firing at, 
Johns?" inqninKi the oolonel, 
standing on a step out in the 
side of the pit, and leaning 
his elbows on the parapet. 

** Two hundred yards behind 
that road, sir — trenoh mortars 
snspeeted there, sir." Heoalled, 
** All guns pandlel 1 " down the 
telephone. 

« Don't you keep your guns 
parallel when you aren't fir- 
ing f asked the oolonel 
quioUy. '< Isn't that a bafc- 
tery order?" 

Johns flushed and replied, 
^' No, sir. • • . We left them as 
they were after night-firing.'' 

^^ But don't you know that it 
is an Army order — that guns 
should be left parallel ? " 

"Y.e-e8,sir." 

"Why don't you obey it, 
then?" 

"I thought battery oom- 
manders were allowed their 
ohoioe. I " 

The oolonel out poor Johns 
short. "It's an Army order, 
and has to be obeyed. Army 
orders are not made for nothing. 
The reason that order was made 
was beoause so many battery 
oommanders were making their 
own ohoioe in the matter. Con- 
sequently there was trouble 
and delay in ^handing-over.' 
So the Army made a standard 
ruling." 

Then, as was always the 
ease, the oolonel softened in 



manner, and told Johns to do 
his shooting just as if he were 
not looking on. 

The new subaltern of A Bat- 
tery suddenly lowered himself 
into the pit. The oolonel 
brightened. "You see the 
grey house over there I • • • 
Can you see it? • . • Coodl 
An enemy maohine-gun is be- 
lieved to be there. ... I want 
you to fire on that house. . • • 
There's the point on the map." 

" Sorry, sir, my wire to the 
battery is not trough yet— 
I've just been out on it." 

The oolonel looked at his 
watoh. " It's half-past eleven 
now. Your line ought to be 
through by this time." 

" Yes, sir ; it's been through 
onoe, but it went half an hour 
ago. I ezpeot my signallers 
baok any minute." 

"Very welll you oan be 
working out your switoh angle 
and your angle of sight wUle 
you wait." 

Johns had now got his 
battery to work, and the 
sight of his shells bursting 
among the hedges and shrubs 
fired his Celtio enthusiasm 
and dissipated the nervous- 
ness he had felt in the 
oolonel'a presenoe. " Look 
at thatl isn't that a fine 
burst?" he oalled, olutehing 
my arm, — ^and see that one. 
Isn't it a topper?" 

An ezdamation from the 
oolonel, who had stood sphinx- 
like, his glasses direoted upon 
the grey house, made every 
one turn. "I've spotted 
him," he oalled, his voioe 
vibrating. "He's at the top- 
fioor window nearest to us. 
. . • There he goes again. • . . 
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I keard the 'ping' and saw 
dust oome out of the window. 
. . • Now then, is that Une 
through yet?" 

The Ime wasn't through, 
and the excitement of the 
hunt being upon ns, every 
one felt like oarsing all tele- 
phone lines — they always did 
break down when they were 
most wanted. The Ave min- 
ntes before this line was re- 
ported to be through seemed 
an hour, and when the tele- 
phonist had laboriously to 
repeat the orders, each one 
of us itched to seise the tele- 
phone and shout ribald abuse 
at the man at the other end. 

The first shell went into 
the trees behind the house. 
So did the round, three hun- 
dred yards shorter in range, 
by which it had been hoped 
te complete a plus and minus 
bracketing of the target. 
After a bold shortening of 
the range, the subaltern, 
directing the shooting of A 
Battery's guns, was about to 
order a wide deflection to the 
left, but the colonel stepped 
him. " Your line is all right," 
he said. ''It locks as it you 
were too much to the right 
from the 'O.P.', but that's 
the deceptiveness of flank 
observation. The range is 
short, that's all. Give it 
another hundred yards and 
see what happens." 

A direct hit resulted in 
twenty rounds, and there 
was julnlation in the 'O.P.' 
M'Whirter of C Battery 
turned up, alse Captain 
Hopton of B, and prepara- 
tions for a window-to^window 
searching and harrying of 



the Boebe machine - gunners 
were eagerly planned. It 
was 2 P.M. now, and the 
colonel had forgotten all 
ab^ut lunch. "I think we 
can get back now," he said 
brightly. "Begister on that 
house," he added, turning to 
the officers in the pit, ''and 
you can give that machine- 
gunner a hot tioie whenever 
he dares to become trouble- 
some." 

We walked back to the 
sunken road in the highest of 
spirits, and after the major 
of the Machine- Ghin Corps, 
who had watched the shoot- 
ing, had thanked the colonel 
and expressed the view that 
the Boche machine - gunner 
might in future be reckoned 
among the down-and-outs, the 
colonel talked of other things 
besides gunnery. 

I told him that though on 
my last leave to England 
I had noted a new serious- 
ness running through the 
minds of people, I bad not 
altogether found the humble 
unselfishness, the chastened 
spirit that many thinkers had 
prophesied as inevitable and 
necessary before the coming 
of victory. 

"But what about the men 
who have been out here? 
Won't they be the people of 
Bngland after the war — the 
real representative people?" 
returned the colonel, his eyes 
lighting up as he talked. 
" Theirs has been the chasten- 
ing experience, at any rate. 
The. man who comes through 
this must be the better man 
for it." 

The conversation lost its 
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when we die- 
onssed whether Army habits 
woald weave themaelTee into 
the ordinary workaday world 
as a result of the war. 

'^Sorne of them would be 
good for us," said the eolonel 
happily. " Here's one " — 
pioking up a rifle and oarry- 
ing it at the slope— '< I'm 
going to oarry this to the 
first salvage dump, and help 
to keep down taxation." 

'*It might be an interest- 
ing experiment to run Sooiety 
on Aetive Servioe lines," I put 
in. ^'Fauoy being made an 
Acting-Baronet and then a 
Temporary-Baronet before get- 
ting substantive rank. And 
the thought of an Acting- 
Dake paralyses one." 

We laughed and walked on. 
Along the road leading baok 
into the village we met a 
bombardier, who saluted the 
oolonel with the direct glanoe 
and the half-smile that be- 
tokens previous acquaintance. 
The oolonel stopped. *< What's 
your name, Bombardier?" he 
demanded. The bombardier 
t<dd him. "Weren't you in 
my battery?" 

"Yes, sir," said the man, 
smiling, ''when we first came 



to Franoe. ... I'd like to be 
baok in the oki Division, sir/' 

"111 see what can be done^** 
said the colonel, taking Vm 
name and number. 

" I believo I reoMmber him, 
because he often came befare 
me as a prisoner," he told me^ 
with a humorous look, as we 
continued our walk. "Very 
stout fdlow, though." 

It was a quarter-past three 
now, and the experienosa of 
the day had sharpened the 
appetite. The oolonel wasn't 
finished yet, however. He 
turned hdto the Infantry 
Brigade Headquarters, and 
spent a quarter of an hour 
with the brigadier - general 
and his brigade - major dis- 
cussing the artillery work 
tlmt would be reqi^^ed for 
the next big advanoe. We 
discovered a lane we hadn't 
walked through before^ and 
went that way to our farm- 
house. It was four o'doek 
when we got back, and two 
batteries had prisoners wait- 
ing to go before the coloneL 
So lunch was entirely wiped 
off the day's programme, and 
at a quarter to five we sat 
down to tea and large quan- 
tities of buttered toast. 



xiz. 



We knew now that November so he had asked the battery 



4th was the date fixed for the 
next battle. The C.B.A. had 
offered the Brigade two days 
at the waggon lines, as a rest 
before zero day. The eolonel 
didn't want to leave our farm, 
but two nights at the waggon 
lines would mean respite from 
night -firing for the gunners; 



commanders to choose between 
moving out for the two days 
and remaining in the liae. 
They had dedded to stay. 

It turned to rain on October 
20th. Banks of watery, leaden- 
hued clouds rolled Ivmberinglv 
from the south-west; beneath 
a slow depressing drissle the 
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orohard beoftme a melanoholy 
▼iata of drippiog branohes and 
sodden mnddied grass. The 
eolonel bnsied himself with a 
oaptnred Ghrman direotor and 
angle-ot-sight instrument, jug- 
gting with the working parts 
to fit them for use with onr 
guns, — he had the knaek of 
handling intricate meohanical 
applianoes. Theadjatantonrled 
himself np among leave-rosters 
and anmiunition and horse re- 
toms; I began writing the 
Brigade Diary for Ootober, 
and kept looking over the 
sandbag that replaced the 
broken panes in my window 
for first signs of finer 
weather. 

The odonel and the ad- 
jutant played Wilde and 
myself at bridge that night 
— ^the first game in our mess 
since April. Then the colonel 
and I stayed up until mid- 
nighti talking and writing 
letters: he showed me a 
diminutive writing-pad that 
his small son had sent by 
that day's post. ''That's a 
reminder that I owe him a 
letter/' he smUed. <'I must 
write him one. . • • He's just 
old enough now to understand 
that I was coming back to 
the war, the last time I said 
good-bye." The colonel said 
this with tender seriousness. 

A moaning wind sprang up 
during the night, and, sleep- 
less, I tossed and turned upon 
my straw mattress until past 
two o'clock. One 4*2 fell near 
enough to rattle the remain- 
ing window-panes. The wail 
through the air and the nott 
** plop " of the gas shells seemed 
attuned to the dirge-like sough- 
ing of the wind. 



The morning broke calm and 
bright There was the stuffi- 
ness of yesterday's day indoors 
to be shaken off. I meant to 
go out early. It was our un- 
written ride to leave the 
colonel to himself at break- 
fast, and I drove pmioil and 
ruler rapidly, collating the in- 
telligence reports from the 
batteries. I looked into the 
mess again for my cap and 
cane before setting forth. The 
colonel was drinUng tea and 
reading a magazine propped 
up against tiie sugar-basin. 
''I'm going round the bat- 
teries, rir," I said. "Is there 
anything you want me to tell 
them — or are you coming 
round yourself later?" 

"No; not this morning. I 
shall call <m the infantry 
about eleven — to talk about 
this next battie." 

"Bight, sir I" 

He nodded, and I went out 
into the fresh cool air of a 
bracing autumn day. 

I did my tour of the bat- 
teries, heard Beadle's jest 
about the new groom who 
breathed a surprised "Me an' 
all?" when told that he was 
expected to accompany his 
officer on a ride up to the 
battery; and, leaving A Bat- 
tery's cottage at noon, crossed 
the brook by the little briok 
bridge that turned the road 
towiurds our Headquarters 
farm, six hundred yards 
away. 

"The colonel rang up a few 
minutes ago to say that our 
notice-board at the bottom of 
the lane had been blown 
down. He wanted it put 
right, beoause the Oeneral is 
coming to see him this after- 
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noon, and might miis the 
tnnung. . • • Ftb told Sor- 
geant Starling. 

'^Oolonol B oame in 

abont eleven o'olook," went 
on the adjutant. ** He's going 
on leave and wanted to say 
good-bye to the oolonel." 

^< Where is the oolonel now f " 
I asked, picking np some Divi- 
sional reports that had just 
arrived. 

"He*s with the Heavies- 
he's been to the Infantry. 

I told him Oolonel B 

had called, and he said he'd go 
round and see him — their mess 
is in the village isn't it ? " 

At twelve minutes past one 
the adjutant, Wilde, and myself 
sat down to lunoh. "The 
oolonel said he wouldn't be 
late — but we needn't wait," 
said the adjutant. 

"No; we don't want to 
wait," agreed Wilde, who had 
been munching ohooolate. 

At a quarter -past one: 
"Crump I" "Crump 1" "CrumpI" 
— the swift crashing arrival ef 
three high-velooity shells. 

"I'U bet that's not far from 
A Battery," called WUde, 
jumping up; and then settled 
down again to his cold beef 
and picUes. 

"First he's sent over to- 
day," said the adjutant. 
"He's been awfully quiet 
these last two days." 

Manning had brought in the 
bread-and-butter and apple 
pudding that Msdding^ had 
made to eelebrate his return 
from leave, when the door 
opened abruptly. Gillespie, 
the D.A. gas officer, stood 
there. It was the habit to 
complain with mock - serious- 
ness that Gillespie timed his 
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visits with our meal-times. I 
had begun calling, "Here he 
is again 1" when something 
drawn, something staring in 
his lean Scotch face, stopped 
me. I thought he was iU. 

The adjutant and Wilde were 
gazing curiously at him. My 
eyes left his face. I noticed 
that his arms were pushed 
out level with his chest; he 
grasped an envelope between 
the thumb and forefinger cl 
each hand. His lower jaw had 
fallen ; his lips moved, and no 
sound came from them. 

The three ef us at the table 
rose to our feet. All our 
faculties were lashed to atten- 
tion. 

Gillespie made a sort of gulp. 
"I've got terrible news," he 
said at last. 

I believe that one thought, 
and only one thought, cir- 
cuited through the minds of 
the adjutant, Wilde, and my- 
self: The oolonel I — ^we knew! 
we knewl 

"The colonel " went on 

Gillespie. His face twitched. 

Wilde was first to speak. 
" Wounded f " he forced himself 
to ask, his ^es staring. 

" Killed 1— killed 1 " said Gil- 
lespie, his voice rising to a 
hoarse waiL 

Then silence. Gillespie 
reached for a chair and sank 
into it. 

I hsard him, more master 
of himself, say labouringly, 
"Down at the bridge near 
A Battery. • . • He and 
another colonel . • • both 
killed . . • they were standing 
talking. • • • I was in A Bat- 
tery mess. ... A direct hit^ I 
should think." 

The adjutant spoke in 
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onuhed awestniek tenet. " It 
moat have bem Colenel B .'* 

I did not apeak. I oonld 
not. I thoHght ef the oolenel 
ae I had known hhn, better 
than any of the others: his 
gentleness, his hononrableness, 
his desire to see good in 
everything, his quiet eoUeeted 
bravery, the dear alertness of 
his mind, the theronghness 
with whioh he followed his 
oalling of soldier ; a man with- 
out a mean thought in his 
head; a true soldier who had 
reoeived not half the honours 
his gifts deserved, yet grumbled 
not. Ah! no one passed over 
in the sharing out of honours 
and promotions oould oomplain 
if he paused to think of the 
ooloneL 

I stared through the window 
at the bright sunlight. Dimly 
I beoame aware that Gillespie 
had laid the envelope upon the 
table, and heard him say he 
had found it lying in the road- 
way. I noticed the hand- 
writing: the last letter the 
oelonel had received from his 
wife. It must have been blown 
dean out of his jaeket pocket ; 
yet there it was, uninjured. 

The adjutant's voioe^ low, 
solemn, but resdved — ^he had 
his work to do: ^^It is ab- 
sdutdy certain it was the 
odonel? There is no shadow 
of doubt? I shall have to 
report to 'Don AokM" 

''No shadow of doubt,'' re- 
plied Gillespie hopelessly, mov- 
ing his head from side to side. 

Wilde came to me and asked 
if I would go with him to bring 
in the body. I shook my head. 
Life out here breeds a higher 
understanding of the mystio 



division between soul and 
body; one learns to contem- 
plate the disfigured dead with 
a calmness that is not oalleus- 
ness. But this was difiPerent. 
How real a part he had played 
in my life these last two years 1 
I wanted always to be able to 
reoall him as I had known 
him alive — ^the slow wise smile, 
the crisp pleasant vdcel I 
thought of that last note to 
his little son ; I thought of the 
quiet afPeotien in his voice when 
he spoke of keeping in touch 
with those who had shared the 
difficulties and the hardships ei 
the life we had undergone. I 
recalled how he and I had 
carried a stretcher and searched 
for a dying officer at ZiUebeke 
< — ^the day I was wounded, — 
and how, when I was in 
hospital, he had written saying 
he was glad we had done our 
bit that day ; I thought el his 
happy faith in a Christmas end- 
ing of the war. The hideous 
cruelty of it to be out off at the 
very last, when all that he had 
given his best in skill and 
energy to achieve was in 
sight 1 
• • • • t • 

The shuffling tramp outside 
of men carrying a blanket- 
covered stretcher. They laid 
it tenderly on the flagstones 
beneath the sun-warmed wall 
of the house. 

Wilde, his face grave, sad, 
desolate, walked through the 
mess to his room. I heard him 
rinsing his hands. A chill 
struck at my vitals. 

It is finished. The colonel is 
dead. There is nothing more 
to write. 
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SIMON. 



BY J. 8TORBB CL0U8T0N. 



I. THB SOUTABY PA88BNOBB. 



Thb train had oomib a long 
journey and the afternoon was 
wearing on. The pasBenger in 
the last third-olasB oompart- 
ment bat one, looking ont of 
the window sombrely and in- 
tently, saw nothing now bnt 
desolate brown hills and a 
winding lonely river, very 
northern - looking under the 
autumnal sky. 

He was alone in the oarriage, 
and if any one had happened 
to study his movements during 
the interminable journey, they 
would have oonoluded that for 
some reason he seemed to have 
a singularly strong inclination 
for solitude. In f aot, this was 
at least the third oompart- 
ment he had oooupied, for 
whenever a fellow - traveller 
entered, he unostentatiously 
desoended, and in a moment 
had slipped, also unostenta* 
tieusly, into an empty carriage. 
Finally, he had selected one at 
the extreme end of the train, a 
judicious choice which had en- 
sured privacy for the last 
couple of hours. 

When the train at length 
paused in the midst of the 
moorlands, and for some ob- 
scure reason this spot was 
selected for the examination of 
tickets, another feature of this 
traveller's character became 
apparent. He had no ticket, 
he oonfessed, but named the 
last station as his plaoe of de- 



parture and the next as hk 
destinaticm. Being an entinly 
respeotable-lookilig person, his 
statraient was accepted, and 
he slipped the change for half 
a crown into his pMket-^just 
as he had done a number of 
times previously in the ooittse 
of his journey. Evidently the 
passenger was of an eeonomi- 
oal as well as of a secretive 
disposition. 

As the light began to fade 
and the grey sky to ehange 
into a deeper grey, and the 
lighted train to glitter through 
the darkening mo(»«, and he 
oould see by his watch that 
their distant goal was now 
within an hour's journey, the 
man showed for the ftrst time 
signs of a livelier interest. He 
peered out kcMily into the 
dusk as though reoognidng 
old landmarks, and now and 
then he shifted in his seat 
restlessly and a little nervously. 

He was a man of middle age 
or upwards, of middle height, 
and thick-set. Bound his aeok 
he wore a mu£Ber, so drawn 
up as partially to omioeal the 
lower part of his face, and a 
black felt hat was drawn down 
over his eyes. Between them 
could be seen cmly the gleam 
of his eyes, the tip of his nose, 
and the stiff hairs ci a grioded 
moustaehe. 

Ont of his overoeat pooket 
he now pulled a pipe, uid fto 
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a moment looked at it doubt* 
falljy and theui as if the 
temptation were irresietibley 
he took out a tobaeoo-ponoh 
too. It was almost fla^ and 
he jealously pioked up a shred 
that tell on the floor, and 
oheoked himself at last when 
the bowl was half filled. And 
then for a while he smoked 
yerj slowly, savouring eaoh 
whiiL 

When they stopped at the 
last station or two, the re- 
serred and exolusive disposi- 
tion of this traveller beoame 
still more apparent. Not only 
was he so muffled up as to 
make reoognition by an un- 
weloome aequaintanoe exeeed- 
ingly diffioult, but so long as 
they paused at the stations he 
sat with his faoe resting on 
his hand, and when they moved 
on again an air of some relief 
was apparent. 

But a still more remarkable 
instanoe of this sensitive pas- 
sion for privaoy appeared when 
the train stopped at the tioket 
platform just outside its final 
destination. Even as they 
were slowing down, he fell on 
his knees and then stretohed 
himself at full length on the 
floor, and when the door was 
flung open for an instant, the 
oompartment was to all ap- 
pearanoe empty. Only when 
they were well under way 
again did this retiring traveller 
emerge from beneath the seat. 

And when he did emmrge, 
his ocmduot oontinued to be 
of a pieoe with this ourious 
performanee. He glanoed out 
of the window for an instant 
at the lights of the platform 
ahead, and the groups under 



them, and the areh of the 
station roof against the night 
sky, and then swiftly stepped 
across the oarriage and gently 
opened the door on the wrong 
side. By the time the train 
was fairly at rest, the door 
had been as quietly closed 
again, and the man was piok- 
ing his way over the sleepers 
in the darkness, past the 
guard's van and away from 
the station and publicity. 
Gertainly he had suooeeded in 
achieving a singularly econom- 
ical and private journey. 

For a few minutes he con- 
tinued to walk back along the 
line, and then, after a wary 
look all round him, he sprang 
up the low bank at the side, 
threw his leg over a wire 
fenoe^ and with infinite care 
began to make his way across 
a stubble field. As he ap- 
proached the wall on the 
farther side of the field bis 
precautions increased. He 
listened intently, crouched 
down once or twice, and when 
at last he reached the wall, he 
peered over it very carefully 
before he mounted and dropped 
on the other side. 

<< Well,'' he murmured, ''Tm 
here, by God, at last P' 

He was standing now in a 
road on the outskirts of the 
town. On the one hand it 
led into a dim expanse of 
darkened country, on the 
other, the lights of the town 
twinkled. Across the road, a 
few villas stood back amidst 
trees, with gates opening on 
to a footpath, the outlying 
houses of the town; and the 
first lamp-post stood a little 
way down this path. The 
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mftn oroased the road and 
tarned townwards, walking 
slowlj and apparently at his 
ease. What seemed to in- 
terest him now was not his 
own need for privaoy, bat the 
hooses and gates he was pass- 
ing. At one open gate in par- 
tioolar he half paused, and 
then seemed to spy something 
ahead that altered his plans. 
Under a lamp-post a figore 
appeared to be lingering, and 
at the sight of this the man 
drew his hat still more closely 
over his face and moved on. 

As he drew near the lamp 
the forms of two youths be- 
came manifest, apparently 
loitering there idly. The man 
kept his eyes on the ground, 
passed them at a brisk walk, 
and went on his way into the 
town. 

«( Damn them 1 ** he muttered. 

This inoident seemed to have 
deranged his plans a little, for 
his movements daring the next 
half hour were so purposeless 
as to suggest that he was 
merely putting in time. Down 
one street and up another he 
walked, increasing his pace 
when he had to pass any 
fellow- walkers, and then again 
falling slow at certain comers 
and looking round him curi- 
ously, as though those dark 
lanes and half-lit streets were 
reminiscent. 

Even seen in the light of the 
infrequent lamps and the rays 
from thinly blinded windows, 
it was evidently but a small 
country town of a hard, grey 
stone, northern type. The 
ends of certain lanes seemed 
to open into the empty coon- 
try itself, and one could hear 



the regular cadence of waves 
hard by upon a shore. 

''It doesn't seem to have 
changed much," said the man 
te himself. 

He worked his way round, 
like one quite familiar with 
the route he followed, till at 
length he drew near the same 
quiet eountry road whence he 
had started. This time he 
stopped for a few minutee 
in the thickest shadow and 
scanned each dim oirde of ra- 
diance ahead. Nobody seemed 
now to be within the rays of 
the lamps or to be moving in 
the darkness between. He 
went on warily till he had 
come nearly to the same open 
gate where he had paused 
before, and then there fell 
upon his ears the sound of 
steps behind him, and he 
stopped again and looked 
sharply over his shoulder. 

Somebody was following, but 
at a little distance o£F, and, 
after hesitating for an instant^ 
he seemed to make up his 
mind to risk it, and turned 
swiftly and stealthily through 
the gates. A short drive 
of some pretensions ran be- 
tween trees and then curved 
round towards the house ; but 
there was no lodge or any sign 
of a possible watcher, and 1^6 
man advanced for a few yards 
swiftly and confidently enough. 
And Uien he stopped abruptly. 
Under the shade of the trees 
the drive ahead was pitch dark, 
but footsteps and voices were 
certainly coming from the 
house. In an instant he had 
vanished into the belt of plan- 
tation alMig one side oi the 
drive. 
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Th« foototepa and voioes 
oeasedi and tiien the steps 
began again, timidly at first 
and then hurriedly. The belt 
of shrubs and trees was jost 
thiok enough to hide a man 
perfectly on a moonless eloudy 
night like this. Yet on either 
side the watcher oould see 
enough of what was beyond to 
note that he stood between the 
dark drive on one hand and 
a lighter space of open garden 
on the other, and he oould even 
catch a glimpse of the house 
against the sky. Light shone 
brightly from the fanlight over 
the front door, and less dis- 



tinctly from one window up- 
stairs and through the slats 
of a blind in a downstairs ro<Mn. 
For a moment he looked in 
that direction and then intently 
watched the drive. 

The footsteps by this time 
were almost on the run. The 
vague forms of two women 
passed swiftly, and he could see 
their faces dimly turned to- 
wards him as they hurried by. 
They passed through the gates 
and were gone, and then a 
minute later men's voices in 
the road cried out a greeting. 
And after that the silence fell 
profound. 



n. THE FBOOUBATOB-FIBCAL, 



The procurator-fiscal break- 
fasted at 8.30 punctually, and 
at 8.30 as usual he entered his 
severely upholstered dining- 
room and shut the door behind 
him. The windows looked into 
a spacious garden with a belt 
of trees leading up to the 
house from the gate, and this 
morning Mr Battar, who was 
a machine for habit, departed 
in one trifling particular from 
his invariable routine. Instead 
of sitting straight down to 
the business of breakfasting, 
he stood for a minute or two 
at the window gazing into the 
garden, and then he came to 
the table very thoughtfully. 

No man in that northern 
county was better known er 
more widely respected than 
Mr Simcm Battar. In person 
he was a thick-set man of 
middle height and elderly 
middle age^ with cold steady 
eyes and grizzled hair. His 



elean-shaved face was chiefly 
remarkable for the hardness 
of his tight-shut mouth, and 
the obstinacy of the chin be- 
neath it. Professionally, he 
was lawyer to several of the 
larger landowners and factor 
on their estates, and lawyer 
and adviser also to many other 
people in various stations in 
life. Officially, he was procur- 
ator-fiseal for the county, the 
setter in motion of all criminal 
processes, and generalissimo, so 
to speak, of the police; and 
one way and another, he had 
the reputation of being a very 
comfortably well-o£F gentleman 
indeed. 

As for his abilities, they 
were undeniably considerable, 
of the hard, cautious, never- 
caught-asleep order; and his 
taciturn manner and way of 
drinking in everything said to 
hia, while he looked at yon 
out of his steady eyes, and 
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thon merelj nodded and gave 
a •ignifloant little gmnt at 
the Mid, added immensely to 
his reputation for protonnd 
wisdom. People, were able to 
quote few definite opinions 
uttered bj '<Silmt Simon," 
but any that ooidd be quoted 
were shrewdness itself. 

He was a baohelor, and 
indeed it was difficult for the 
most fanoiful to imagine Silent 
Sim<m married. Even in his 
youth he had not been attract- 
ed by the other sex, and his 
own qualities oertainly did not 
attract them. Not that there 
was a word to be said seriously 
against him. Hard and shrewd 
though he was, hia respect- 
ability was extreme, and his 
observance of the conventions 
scrupulous to a fault. He was an 
elder of the kirk, a non-smoker, 
an abstemious drinker (to be an 
out-and-out teetotaller would 
have been a little too remark- 
aUe in those regions for a man 
of Mr Battar's conventional 
tastes), and indeed in all re- 
spects he trod that sober path 
that leads to a semi -public 
funeral and a vast block of 
granite in the parish kirk- 
yard. 

He had acquired his sub- 
stantial villa and large garden 
by a very shrewd bargain a 
number of years ago, and he 
lived there with just the 
decency that his condition in 
life enjoined, but with not a 
suspimon ef display beyond it. 
He kept a staff of two com- 
petent and respectable girls, 
just enough to run a house 
of that size, but only just; 
and when he waited to drive 



abroad he hired a oonveyanoe, 
exaotiy suitable to the oooa- 
sion, from the most respeotaUe 
hotel His life, in short, was 
cnrdered to the very best advan- 
tage possible. 

Enthusiastic devotion to sucA 
an extremely exemplary gentle- 
man was a little difficult, but 
in his present honsMuaid, Mary 
MacLean, he had a giri with 
a stnmg Highland strain of 
fidelity to a master, and an 
instinctive devotion to his in- 
terests, even if his person was 
hardly the chieftain her heart 
demanded. She was a soft- 
voiced, anxious-looking young 
woman, almost pretty, despite 
her nervous high-strung air, 
and of a quiet and modest 
demeanour. 

Soon after her master had 
begun Inreakf ast, Mary entered 
the dining-room with an apolo- 
getic air, but a conscientious 
eye. 

** Begging your pardon, sir," 
she began, ^^but I thought I 
ought to tell you that when 
cook and me was going out to 
the concert last night we 
thought we saw Bometking in 
the driva" 

Mr Battar looked up at her 
sharply and fixed his cold eyes 
on her steadily for a moment, 
never saying a word. It was 
exactly his ordinary habit, and 
she had thought she was used 
to it by now, yet this morning 
she felt oddly disooncerted. 
Then it struck her that per- 
haps it was the red out on his 
ohm that gave her this curious 
feeling. Silent Simon's hand 
was as steady as a rocdc, and 
she never remembered his hav- 
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i&g o«i himaeU ahaying before, 
oerteinly not as badly ae this. 

«< Saw < eom^thixig '?" he re- 
peated grnfflj ; ** what do yoa 
mean?" 

'* It looked like a man, lir, 
and it aeemed to move into the 
treee almoet ae quiek ae we 
law it.'' 

'< Tats 1 '' mattered Simon. 

'*Bat there was two friends 
of oars meeting as in the road/' 
she harried on, **and they 
thoaght they saw a man going 
in at the gate." 

Her master seemed a little 
more impressed. 

''Indeed? "said he. 

"So I thoaght it was my 
daty to tell yoa, sir." 

''Qoite right," said he. 

*' For I felt sare it eoaldn't 
jast be a gentleman ooming to 
see yoo, sir, or he woaldn't 
have gone into the trees." 

'' Of ooarse not," he agreed 
briefly. *' Nobody oame to see 
me. 

Mary looked at him donbt- 
tally and hesitated for a 
moment. 

" Didn't Yoa even hear any- 
thing, sir?" she asked in a 
lowered veiea 

Her master's qniok glanoe 
made her jamp. 

<< Why ? " he demanded. 

"Becaase, sir, I foand foot- 
steps in the gravel this morn- 
ing — where it's soft with the 
rain, sir, jast under the library 
window." 

Mr Battar looked first hard 
at her and then at his plate. 
For several seoonds heanswered 
notlung, and then he said — 
« I did hear some one." 
There was something both 
TOIb OOY.— Ma MOGUm. 



in his veioe and in his eye as 
he said this that was not qoite 
like the asaal Simon Battar. 
Mary began to feel a sym- 
pathetio thrill. 

**Did you look oat of the 
window, sir?" she asked in a 
hashed voice. 

Her master nodded and 
parsed his lips. 

"Bat yoa didn't see him, 
sir?" 

"No," said he. 

"Who oonld it have been, 
sir?" 

"I have been wondering," 
he said, and then he threw a 
sadden glanoe at her that 
made her harry for the door. 
It was not that it was an 
angry look, bat that it was 
what she called so "qaeer- 
like." 

Jast as she went oat she 
noted another qaeer-like dr* 
onmstanoe. Mr Battar had 
stretohed oat his hand towards 
the toast-raok while he spoke. 
The toast staok between the 
bars, and she oaaght a glimpse 
of an angry twitoh that npset 
the rack with a clatter. Never 
before had she seen the master 
do a thing of that kind. 

A Uttle later the Ubrary 
bell called her. Mr Battar 
had finished breakfast and was 
seated beside the fire with a 
handle of legal papers on a 
nnall table beside him, jast as 
he always sat, absorbed in 
work, before he started for 
his office. The master's library 
impressed Mary vastly. The 
farnitnre was so sabstantial, 
new-looking, and conspionoas 
ter the shininess of the weed 
and the brightness of the red 
2x 
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moroooo iMti to the ohain. 
And it WM snoh a tidy room : 
no litter of papere or booksi 
nothing ever oat of plaoe — ^no 
sign even of pipe, tobaooo-jar, 
oigaretto, or dgar. The only 
oonoeesion to the vioee were 
the ornate ash-tray and the 
maeiiye globular glass matoh- 
box on the square table in the 
middle of the roonii and they 
were manifestly plaoed there 
for the benefit of visitora 
merely. Even they, Ifary 
thought, were admirable ae 
ornaments, and she was oon- 
oerned to note that there was 
no nioe red-headed bundle of 
matohes in the glass matoh- 
box this morning. What had 
beoome ef them she oould not 
imagine, but she resolved to 
repair this blemish as soon 
as the master had left the 
house. 

*'I don*t want you to go 
gossiping about this fellow 
who oame into the garden last 
night," he began. 

<< Oh no, sir 1'' said she. 

Simon shot her a glanoe 
that seemed oompounded of 
doubt and warning. 

**As proourator-fisoal, it is 
my business to inquire into 
suoh affairs. Ill see to it." 

^^ Oh yes, sir, I know/' said 
she. ^< It seemed so impudent- 
like of the man ooming into 
the flsoal's garden of all 
plaoesi" 

Simon grunted. It was his 
oharaoteristio reply when no 
words were absolutely neoes- 
sary. 

'< That's all,*' said he, << don't 
gossip I Remember, if we 



want to oatoh the man, the 
quieter we keep the better." 

Mwy went out, impressed 
with the warning, but still 
mere deeply impressed with 
something else. Gossip with 
oook of oourse was not to be 
oonnted as gossip in the pro- 
hibited sense, and when she 
returned to the kitohen she 
unburdened her Highland heart. 

'<The master's no himsel'I" 
she said; ^'I tell you, Janet, 
never have I seen Mr Battar 
look the way he looked at 
breakfast, nor yet the way he 
looked in the library I" 

Cook was a praetioal person 
and apt to be a trifle unsym- 
pathetia 

*'He oouldna be bothered 
with your blethering, most 
likely 1^' said she. 

<<0h, it wasna thatl" said 
Mary very seriously. *^Just 
think yoursel' how would yon 
like to be watohed tiurough the 
window at the dead of night 
as you were sitting in your 
ohair? The master's feared of 
yon man, Janet 1 " 

Even Janet was a little im- 
pressed by her solemnity. 

*'It must have taken some- 
thing to make Silent Simon 
feared 1 " said she. 

Mary's voioe fell. 

*'It's my opinion, the master 
knows mwe than he let on to 
me. The thought that oame 
into my mind when he was 
talking to me was just — *The 
man feels he's being tocUdied I ' " 

'*0h, get along wi' you and 
your Hieland fancies I" said 
oook, but she said it a little 
uuoomfortably. 
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At 9.45 precisely Mr Battw 
arrived at his office, just as he 
had arrived every morning 
sinoe his olmrks oould remem- 
ber. He nodded curtly as 
Qsnal to his head derk, Mr 
Isen, and went into his room. 
His letters were always laid 
oat on his desk, and from 
twenty minntes to half an 
hour was generally spent by 
him in running through them. 
Then he would ring for Mr 
Isen and begin to deal with 
the business of the day. But 
on this morning the bell went 
within twelve minutes, as Mr 
Isen (a most precise person) 
noted on the olook. 

'* Bring the letter-book," said 
Mr Battar; ''and the busi- 
ness ledger." 

''Letter-book and business 
ledger?" repeated Mr Ison, 
looking a little surprised. 

Mr Battar nodded. 

The head derk turned away, 
and then paused and glanoed 
at the bundle of papers Mr 
Battar had brought baok with 
him. He had expected these 
to be dealt with first thing. 

"About this Thomson busi- 
n e o s " he began. 

"It can wait." 

The lawyer's manner was 
peremptory, and the derk 
f^tohed the letter -book and 
ledgen These contained, be- 
tween them, a record of all 
the recent business of the firm, 
apart from public business and 
the affairs pf one large estate. 
What could be the reason for 
such a comprehensive examina- 
tion, Mr Ison oould not divine ; 



but Mr Battar never gave rea- 
sons unless he chose, and the 
derk who would venture to 
ask him was not to be found 
on the staff of Silent Simon. 

In a minute or two the head 
derk returned with the books. 
This time he was wearing his 
spectades, and his first glance 
through them at Mr Battar 
gave him an odd sensation. 
The lawyer's mouth was as 
hard set and his eyes were as 
steady as ever. Yet some- 
thing about his expression 
seemed a little unusual. Some 
unexpected business had 
turned up to disturb him, 
Mr Ison felt sure ; and, indeed, 
this seemed certain from his 
request for the letter-book and 
ledger. He now noticed also 
the cut on his chin, a sure sign 
that something bad inter- 
rupted the orderly tenor of 
Simon Battar's Ufe, if ever 
there was one. Mr Ison tried 
to guess whose business eould 
have taken such a turn as to 
make Silent Simon cut himself 
with his rasor; but though he 
had many virtues, imagination 
was not among tiiem, and he 
had to confess that it was 
fairly beyond James Ison. 

And yet, curiously enough, 
his one remark to a fellow- 
derk was not nnHke the com- 
ment of the imaginative Mary 
MaoLean — 

"The boss has a kin' of un- 
usual look to-day. There was 
something kin' of suspidous in 
that eye of his ^-rather as 
though he thought some one 
was watching him." 
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Mr Battar had been buij 
with the books tor aeme twenty 
miniites when hie head olerk 
retomed. 

**lir Maloolm Cromartj to 
■ee jon, sir/' he said. 

Silent Simon looked atliim 
hard, and it was evident to 
his derk that his mind had 
been extraordinarily absorbed, 
for he simply repeated in a 
onrions way — 

''Mr MaloBlm Cromarty?" 

''Yes, sir/' said Mr Ison; 
and then, as even this seemed 
soaroely to be oomprehendedi 
he added, "Sir Beginald's 
ooosin," 

"Ah, of oonrser' said Mr 
Battar. "Well, show him 
in« 

The young man niio entered 
was evidently oonsoions of 
being a superior person. Frmn 
the waviness of his hair and 
the studied negligenee of his tie 
(heliotrope, with a design in 
old goldX it seemed probable 
that he had literary or artistic 
elaims to be superior to the 
herd. And from the def erenoe 
with whioh Mr Ison had pro- 
nounoed his name and his own 
slighUy oondesoending manner, 
it appeared that he felt him- 
self in other respeots superior 
to Mr Battar. He was of 
medium height, slender, and 
dark - haired. His features 
were remarkably regular, and 
though his taoe was s(»newhat 
smaU^ there oould be no doubt 
that he was extremely good- 
looking, espeoially to a woman's 
eye, who would be more apt 
than a fellow-man to oondone 
something a little superoilious 
in his smile. 

The attire of Mr Maloolm 



Oromarty was that of the 
man of fashion dressed for the 
oountry, with the single ex- 
oeptien of the tie» whidi inti- 
mated to the disoeming that 
here was no young man off 
fashion merely, but likewise a 
young man ^t ideas. That he 
had written or at least was 
going to write, or dse that he 
painted or was about to painty 
was quite manifest. The in- 
dications, however, were not 
sufficiently pronounced to per- 
mit one to suspect him of fid- 
dling, or even of being about 
to fiddle. 

This young gentleman'sman- 
ner as he shook hands with the 
lawyer and then took a ohair 
was on the surface cheerful 
and politely condescending. 
Yet after his first greeting, and 
when he was seated under 
Simon's inscrutable eye, there 
stole into his own a hmt of 
quite another emotion. If ever 
an eye revealed apprehension 
it was Malcolm Cromarty's at 
that instant. 

"Well, Mr Battar, here I 
am again, you see,'* said he 
with a litUe laugh, but it was 
not quite a spontaneous laugh. 

^'I see, Mr Cromarty," said 
Simon laconically. 

"You have been expecting 
to hear from me before^ I sup- 
pose," the young man went on, 
"butthefactis,rvebadanidea 
for a story and I've been devfl- 
ish busy sketching it out" 

Simon grunted and gave a 
little nod. One wouM say that 
he was studying his vbitor with 
exceptional attention. 

"Ideas come to one at Ae 
meet inconvenient times," the 
young author expUined with a 
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•miU^ tatd yoi with * oertoin 
harried ntteranoe not naiiaUy 
•Mooiatad with uniles; ^^one 
joit has to shoot the bird 
when he happens to oome over 
your head, don't 70a know? 
Yon oan't send in beaters after 
that kind of fowl, Mr Battar. 
And when he does some oat, 
there jon are I Yon have to 
make hay while the son shines.'" 

Again the lawyer nodded, 
and again he made no remark. 
The apprehension in his visi- 
tor's eye inoreased, his smile 
died away, and snddenly he 
exolaimed 

'< For Ood's sake, Mr Battar, 
say something 1 I meant hon- 
estly to pay yon baek — ^I felt 
sore I ooald sell that last thing 
of mine before now, but not 
a word yet from the editor I 
sent it toT' 

Still there oame only a 
guarded gmnt from Simon, 
and the young man went on 
with inoreasing agitation— 

'*Yoa won't give me away 
toSirBeginald,willyen? He's 
been damned orosty with me 
lately about money matters as 
it itL If you make me despe- 
rate—I" He broke off and 
gased dramatioally into spaoe 
for a moment, and then less 
dramatioally at his lawyer. 

Silent Simon was proverbi- 
ally oautious, but it seemed to 
his visitor that his demeanour 
this morning exoeeded all rea- 
scmable limits. For nearly a 
minute he answered absolutely 
nothing, and then he said very 
slowly and deliberately — 

''I think it would be better, 
Mr Cromarty, if you gave me 
a brief eiqp^t statement ^ 
how you got into this mess.** 



<«Dseh it, you know too 
well — "began Oromarty. 

** It wonhl make you realise 
your own position more deari^," 
interrupted the lawyer. ^* You 
want . me to assist you, I 
take it?" 

<<Bather;if youwill/' 

''Well then, please do as I 
ask you. You had better 
start at the beginning of your 
relations with Sir BeginakL" 

Maloolm Cromarty's faoe 
expressed surprise, but the 
lawyer's was distinotly less 
severe, and he began readily 
enough. 

'^Well, of oonrse, as you 
know, my oousin Charles 
Cromarty died about eighteen 
months ago, and I beoame the 
heir to the baronetoy.^ He 
broke off and asked, **Do yon 
tiean you want me to go over 
aUthat?" 

Simon nodded, and he went 



''Sir Reginald was devilish 
good at first — in his own 
patronising way, let me stay 
at Eeldale as often and as l<mg 
as I liked, made me an allow- 
anoe, and so on; but there was 
always this fuss about my 
taking up something a little 
more eonventional than litera- 
ture. Ha, ha I" The young 
man laughed in a superior way 
and then looked apprehensively 
at the other. " But I suppose 
you agree with Sir Beginald ? " 

Simon pursed his Ups and 
made a non-oommital sound. 

"Well, anyhow, he wanted 
me to be oaUed to the Bar or 
something of that kind; and 
then there was a fuss about 
money — ^his ideas of an allow- 
anoe are rather old-fashioned. 
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as joa know. And thMi joa 
were good enough to help me 
with that loan, and — well, 
that's all, isn't it?*' 

Mr Battar had been listening 
with extreme attention. He 
now nodded, and a smile tor a 
moment seemed to light lus 
dhiU^ ejes. 

**I see that yon quite realise 
your position, Mr Cromarty," 
he said. 

''Bealise it I " oried the young 
man. ««My Godl Tm in a 

worse hole " he broke off 

abruptly. 

"Worse than you have ad* 
mitted to me?" said Simon 
quiokly, and again with a smile 
in his eye. 

Maloolm Cromarty hesitated. 
^'Sir Reginald is so damned 
narrow 1 If Ke wants to drive 
me to the devil — well, let him I 
But I say, Mr Battar, what 
are you going to dof " 

For some moments Simon 
said nothing. At length he 
answered — 

**I shall net press for repay- 
ment at present." 

His visitor rose with a sigh 
of reliei^ and as he said good- 
bye his oondesoending manner 
returned as readily as it had 
gone. 



**Qood morning, and many 
thanks," said he, and then 
hesitated for an instant. ""You 
oouldn't let me have a vwy 
small oheque, just to be going 
OB with, oould you?" 

^'Not this monUng, Mr 
Cromarty.^ 

Mr Cromar^'s look of de- 
vpair returned. 

<'Well," he oried darkly as 
he strode to the door, <<peqple 
who treat a man in my position 
like this are responaUe f (»r — 

er 1 " The banging of the 

door left their preoise responsi- 
bility in doubt. 

Simon Battar gaied after 
him with an odd expression. 
It seemed to eontain a ood- 
siderable infusion of oomplao- 
enoy. And then he rang for 
his derk 

** Qet me the Cromarty estate 
letter-book," he oommanded. 

The book was brought, and 
this time he had aMut ten 
minutes to himself before the 
oleriL entered again. 

«<Mr Cromarty of Stanedand 
to see you, sir," he announoed. 

This anneunoement seemed 
to set the lawyer thinking 
hard. Then in his abrupt way 
he said— 

"Show him in." 



IV. THB MAN FROM THB WBST. 



MrBattar'sseoond visitor was 
of a difiPerent type. Mr Crom- 
arty of Stanesland stood about 
six feet two, and had nothing 
artistio in his appearanoe, being 
a lean strapping man in the 
neighbourhood of forty, with 
a keen, thin, weather-beaten 
faoe ohiefly remarkable for its 



straight sharp nose, oompressed 
lips, reddish eyebrows puok- 
ered into a idight habitual 
frown, and the faot that the 
keen lock of tiie whde was ex- 
pressed by only one of his eyes, 
the other being a good imita- 
tion but unmistakably glass. 
The whole effKrt of the faoe» 
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however, was amgolarly pleas- 
ing to the disoeming oritia 
An oat*of-door, reokleee, ha- 
morons, honeet personality 
was stamped on everj line of 
it and every movement of the 
man. When he spoke his voiee 
had a marked twinge of the 
twang of the Wild West that 
sounded a little oddly on the 
lips of a ooontry gentleman in 
these northern parts. He wore 
an open flannel oollar, a shoot- 
ing ooat, well - ont riding 
breeohesy and immaonlate 
leather leggings, finished off 
by a most substantial pair of 
i&eoting boots. Unlike Mr 
Maleolm Oromartyi he evi- 
dently looked upon his visit 
as expeoted. 

'' Oood moming, Mr Battar/' 
said he, throwing his long form 
into the olients' ohair as he 
spoke. ''Well, I gaess you've 
{^ some good adviee for me 
this morning." 

Simon Battar was proverbi- 
ally oautions, but to-day his 
oantion struok his visitor as 
quite remarkable. 

"Urn," he grunted. "Advioe, 
MrOromarty? Umphl" 

'' Don't trouble beating about 
the bush," said the tall man. 
'Tve bem figuring things out 
myself, and, so far as I oan see, 
it oomes to this, — that loan 
from Sir Reginald put me 
straight in the meantime, but 
I've got to out down expense 
all round to keep straight, and 
I've got to pay him baok. Of 
oourse you know his way when 
it's one of the olan he's dealing 
with. * My dear Ned, no huny 
whatever. If you send my heir 
a cheque some day after I'm 
gone it will have the added 



oharm of surprise T WeU, 
that's damned decent, but 
hardly business. I want to 
get the whole thing off my 
ehest. Oct the statement 
made up?'' 

Simon shook his head. 

"Very sorry, Mr Cromarty. 
Haven't had time yet." 

''Helll" said Mr Cromarty, 
though in a cheerful voiee ; and 
then added with an engaging 
smile, ''Pardon me, Mr Battar, 
I'm trying to get educated out 
of strong language, but, Lord, 
at my time of life it's not 
so damned — I mean, dashed 
easyl" 

Even Simon Batter's fea- 
tures relaxed for an instant 
into a smile. * 

"And who is educating 
you?" he inquired. 

Mr Cromarty looked a little 
surprised. 

"Who but the usual lady? 
Gkd, I've told you before of 
my sister's well-meant efforts. 
It's a stiff job making a re- 
tired cow-puncher into a high- 
grade laii^. However, I can 
smoke without spitting now, 
which is a step on the road 
towards being a Lord Ches- 
terfield." 

He smiled humorously, 
stretched out his long legs, 
and added — 

"It's a nuisance your not 
having that statement ready. 
When I've got to do business 
I like pushing it through 
quick. That's an American 
habit I dcn't mean to get rid 
of, Mr Battar." 

Mr Battar nodded his ap- 
proval. 

" Certainly not," said he. 

"I've put down my oar," 
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his visitor oontinned. ** Drive 
* baggf now — bog its pftrd(»i» 
M tnp--*and m doviliah aioo 
Utile mare Vv got in her» 
too. In taoty there are plentj 
of oonsolations for whatever 
jon hare to do in this world. 
Fm only sotrj ler my tiater's 
sake that I have to draw in 
my horns a hit Women Uke 
a bit of a splash — at least 
judging from the oonpara- 
tiv^y Uttle I know of 'enu" 

*'Miss Cromarty doesn't 
oomplain, I hope?" 

^' Oh, I think she's beginning 
to see the neoessity tor ref <unn. 
Yon see, when both my oivil- 

ised elder brothers died '* 

he broke off, and then added, 
*'Bat yon know the whole 
story." 

''I would-^^r — ^like to re^ 
fresh my memory," said l^mon ; 
and there seemed to be a note 
of interest and almost of 
eagerness in his voiee that 
appeared to surprise his 
visitor afresh. 

«' First time I ever heard 
of your memory needing re- 
fre^ng I " laughed his visitor. 
*<Well, you know how I oame 
baok fr<Mn the wild and wocdly 
west and tried to make a oom- 
fortable home for Lilian. We 
were neither of us likely to 
marry at our time of life, and 
there were just the two of us 
left, and we'd both of us 
knooked about quite long 
enough on our own, and so 
why not settle down together 
in the old plaoe and be oom- 
fortable? At least that's how 
it struok me. Of oourse, as 
you know, we hadn't met for 
so long that wo were praoti- 
oaUy strangers, and she knew 



the ways of eivilisation better 
than me, and I gave hm a 
pretty free hand in setting 19 
the esUblishment I dont 
blame her, mind yon, tor set- 
ting the paoe a Ut toe fast 
to last. My own Uamed fault 
«itirely. However, we aren't 
in a very deq» hirfe, thank the 
Lordl In faot, it I hadn't got 
to pay Sir Beginahi baok tiie 
£1200 it would be aU right, 
so far as I oan figure oat. 
But I want your exaot state- 
ment, Mr Battar, and as quick 
as you oan let me have ik" 

Simon nodded and grunted. 

^Tou'U get it" And then 
he added, '*l think I oan aa- 
sure you tiiere is nothing to 
be ooneemed about" 

Ned Oromarty sukd, and a 
reokless Ught danoed tor a 
moment in his one effloient 
^e. 

^*I guess I almost wish there 
were something to be oott- 
oerned about I Sir Beginald 
is always telling me Tm the 
head of the oldest branoh of 
the whole Cromarty family, and 
it's my duty to live in the bouse 
of my anoesters and be an 
ornament to the oounty, and 
aU the rest of it But I teU 
you it's a damned quiet I3e 
for a man who's had his eye 
put out with a broken whisky 
bottle and hanged the man 
who did it with his own 
hands 1" 

'< Hanged him I" ezdaimed 
the lawyer sharply. 

'<0h, it wam't merely tor 
tik» eye. That gave the psr^ 
tormanoe a kind of rdish it 
would odierwise have laokedt 
being a oold-fak>oded osremony 
and a UtUe awkward with the 
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ftpparatiui w% had. We hanged 
Ua (or murder, ae a matter of 
fact Now, betfreen oureelyes, 
Mr Battar, we don't want to 
erab our own ooanty, bat yon 
most oonfees that Mai good 
•erioos orime is devilish soaroe 
hero, eh?'' 

Chromarty'e eye wae gleam- 
ing homoronely, and Simon 
Battar might have been 
thenght the kind of tongh 
ooetomer who would have 
been anuued by the joke. He 
■eemed, however, to be aflfooted 
nnpleaaantly, and even a little 
■twtled. 

<a~I trast we don't," he 



««WeU,'' his visitor agreed, 
*^a8 it means that something 
er somebody has got to be 
saorifloed to start the sport 
of man -hunting, I suppose 
there's something to be said 
for the quiet life. But, per* 
sonally, I'd sooner be aiter 
men than grouse, from the 
point of view of getting 
thorough satisfaotton while it 
lasts. My sister says it means 
I haven't settled down pro* 
periy yet— oalls me the bold 
bad baohelorl" 

Through this speeoh Simon 
sewned to be looking at his 
visitor with an attention that 
bordered m. fasoination, and 
it was apparently with a slight 
effort that he asked at the 
end— ^ 

<<Well, why don't you 
marry f" 

'< Marry f" exeUimed Ned 
Cromarty. ''And where will 
you find the lady that's to 
suooumb to my fasoinatiimsf 
I'm within a month of forty, 
Mr Battar; I've the mind, 



habits, and appearanoe of a 
baokwoodsman, and I've one 
working eye kft. A female 
odleotor of antique ouriesities, 
or something in the nature of 
a retired wardress, msffht take 
on the job, but I oa^t think 
of any one elsel" 

He laughed as he spoke, 
and yet something remarks 
al^ like a sigh f cSlowed the 
laugh, and toot a moment after 
he had oeased speaking his 
eye looked abstraotedly into 
spaoe. 

Before either spoke again 
the door opened, and the elerk, 
semng Mr Battar was still 
engaged, murmured a ^Beg 
pardon," and was about to 
retire again. 

««What is itt" asked the 
lawyer. 

''Miss Farmond is waiting 
to see you, sir." 

''I'll let you know whm 
I'm free," said Simon. 

Had his eye been tm Ids 
visitor as his derk spoke, ha 
might have notioed a onrions 
oommentary on Mr Crom* 
arty's professed laok of in- 
terest in womankind. His 
single eye lit up for an instant, 
and he moved sharply in his 
ohair, and then as suddenly 
repressed all sign of interest. 

A minute or two later the 
visitor jumped up. 

"Well," said he, "I guess 
you're pretty busy, and I've 
been talking too long as it is. 
Let me have that statement 
as quiok as you like. Gbod 
nu^ning I " 

He strode to the door, shut 
it behind him, and then, when 
he was on the landing, his 
movements beoame suddenly 
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more leisnrelj. Insteftd of 
fltoiding downstairs ho stood 
looking onrioosly in tnm at 
oaoh olosod door. It was an 
old-fashioned house, and rather 
a rabbit-warren of ao offioe, 
and it would seem as though 
for some reason he wished to 
leare no door onwatohed. In 
a moment he heard the law- 
yer's bell ring, and verj slowly 
he moved down a step or two, 
while a olerk answered the 
oall and withdrew. And then 
he took a oigar from his ease, 
bit off the end, and felt for 
matohes — all tbis being very 
deliberately done, and his eye 
following the olerk. Thos, 
when a girl emerged from 
the room along a passage, 
she met| apparently quite 
aooidentally, Mr Cromarty of 
Stanesland. 

At the first glanoe it was 
quite evident that the meet- 
ing gave more pleasure to the 
gentleman than to the lady. 
Indeed, the girl seemed too dis- 
oonoerted to hide the f aot. 

**Qood morning, Mist Far- 
mond," said he, with what 
seemed intended for an air of 
surprise, — as though he had 
no idea she had been within 
a mile of him. ^'You ooming 
to see Simon on business 
too?*' And then, taking the 
one from her oonstrained man- 
ner, he added hurriedly, and 
with a note of dejeetion he 
oould not quite hide, ''Well, 
good-bye." 

The girl's expression sud- 
denly ohanged, and with that 
ohange the laird of Stanes- 
land's ourious movements be- 
oame very explicable, for her 
faoe was singularly oharming 



when she smiled. It was a 
rather pale but fresh and 
olasr-skinned faoe, wide at 
the forehead and narrowing 
to a firm little diin, with 
long-lashed expressive eyes, 
and a serious expr e ssion in 
repose. Her smile was oan- 
did, a little ooy, and irresist- 
ibly engaging, and her voioe 
was very pleasant, rather low, 
and most engaging too. She 
was of middle height and 
dressed in mourning. Her 
age seemed rather under than 
over twenty. 

''Oh," she said, with a touch 
of hesitation at first, "I didn't 

mean " She broke o£^ 

glanoed at the olerk, who being 
a disoreet young man was now 
in the baokgrrand, and then 
with lowered voioe oonfessed, 
"The faot is, Mr Oromarty, 
I'm not really supposed to be 
here at alL That's to say, 
nobody knows I am." 

Mr Oromarty looked in- 
finitely relieved. 

"And you don't want any- 
body to Imowf " he said in his 
outspoken way. "Bight you 
are. I ean lie low and say 
nothing, or lie hard and say 
what you like; whieheveryou 
ohoose." 

"Lying low will do," she 
smiled. "But please don't 
think I'm doing anything very 
wrong." 

"I'U think what you teU me," 
he said gallantly. "I was 
thinking Silent Simon was in 
luok's way — but perhaps you're 
going to wighimf " 

She laughed and shook her 
head. 

" Can you imagine me daring 
to wig Mr Simon Battar?" 
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'*I goMi ht needs waking 
np now and then like other 
people* He's been alaoking 
OTer mj bodneie. In faet, I 
oan'fe quite make him out this 
morning. He's not quite his 
usual s^ for some reascm. 
Don't be afraid to wig him if 
he needs it I" 

The olerk in the baok- 

S round ooughed and liiss Cioel j 
'armond moved towards the 
door of the lawyer's room, 
but Ned Cromarty seemed re- 
luotant to end the meeting so 
quiokly. 

^*How did you oome?'' he 
asked. 

'< Walked," shesmUed. 



«< Walked I And how are 
you going baok?" 

"Walk again." 

"I say, he suggested 
eagerly, "IVe got my trap 
in. Let me drive yeul" 

She hesitated a moment. 

" It's awfully good of you to 
think of it." 

"That's settled then. Ill 
be on the look-out when you 
leave old Simon's den." 

He raised his cap and went 
downstairs this time without 
any hesitation. He had for- 
gotten to light his oigar, and 
it was probably as a substitute 
for smoking that he found 
himself whistling. 



V. THB THIBD VISFTOB. 



Miss Cioely Farmond's air 
as she entered Simon Battar's 
room seemed oompounded of 
a littie shyness, oonsiderable 
trepidation, uid yet more de* 
tmnination. In her low voiee 
and with a fleeting smile she 
wished him good morning, like 
an aoquaintanoe with whom 
she was quite familiar, and 
then with a serious little 
frown, and fixing her engaging 
eyes very straight upon him, 
she made the surprising de- 
mand — 

"Mr Battar, I want you 
to tell me honestly who I 



For an instant Simon's oold 
eyes opened very wide, and 
then he was gazing at her 
after his usu^ silent and 
steadfast manner. 

"Who you are?" he re- 
peated after a few ieoonds' 
pause. 



"Yes. Indeed, Mr Battar, 
I nmat on knowing!" 

Simon smiled slightly. 

"And what makes you think 
I oan assist you to-l-er — 
reoover your identity, Miss 
Farmond f " 

"To disoover it, not reoover 
it," she oorreoted. "Don't 
you really know that I am 
honestly quite ignorant?" 

Mr Battar shook his head 
oautiously. 

" It is not for me to hazard 
an opinion," he answered. 

" Oh, please, Mr Battar," she 
ezolaimed, " don't be so dread- 
fuUv oautiousi Surely you 
oan t have thought that I 
knew all the time I" 

Again he was silent for a 
moment, and then inquired — 

"Why do you oome to me 
now?" 

"Bsoause I must knowl 
Beoause — well, beoause it is 
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so nnsatUfa^tory not knowing 
for ▼ariofts reaaons." 

«< And why are 70a to posi- 
tive that I oan taU 70a ? " 

" Baoanse all m7 affairs and 
arrangements went through 
7onr hands, and of oonrse 70a 
knowT' 

Again he seemed to refleot 
for a moment. 

'< Ma7 1 ask, Miss Farmond,'' 
he inqaired, ^*wh7i in that 
ease, 7on think I shouldn't 
have told 70a before, and wh7 
— also in that o ase I shooU 
tell 7on now?" 

This inquiry seemed to dis- 
ooneert Miss Farmond a little. 

**0h, of oourse I presume 
Sir Beginald and 70U had 
some reasons/' she admitted. 

<<And don't 70U think thw 
wehave them still?" 

**I oan't honestl7 see wh7 
70U should make suoh a m7s- 
ter7 of it — espeoiall7 as I oan 
guess the truth perfectly 
easU7l" 

^*If 70U ean guess it — " he 
began. 

**Oh, please don't answer 
me Uke that I Wh7 won't 70U 
tell me?" 

He seemed to oonsider the 
point for a moment^ and then 
he said — 

*' I am not at all sure that I 
am at libert7 to tell 70U, Miss 
Farmond, without further oon- 
sultatien." 

««Has Sir Beginald reall7 
an7 good reasons fer not tell- 
ing me ? " 

<<Have 70U asked him that 
question?" 

<<No," she oonfessed. ''He 
and Lad7 Cromart7 have betti 
so frightf UU7 kind, and 7et so 
reserved on that sut^feot^ 



[Mmf 

that I have never liked to ask 
them direot. But the7 know 
that I have guessed, and thej 
haven't done an7thing to pre- 
vent me finding out more for 
m7self , whioh means that they 
reall7 are quite willing to lei 
me find out if I oan." 

He shook his head. 

''I am afraid I shall require 
more autherit7 than that." 

She pursed her lips and 
looked at the floor in silenoe, 
and then she rose. 

''Well, if 70U absohitel7 10- 
fuse to tell me anf t&m^, Mr 
Battar, I suppose " 

A dejected little shrug com- 
pleted her sentence, and as she 
turned towards the door her 
eloquent e7es looked at him 
for a moment beneath their 
long lashes with an ezpres- 
sioii in them that might have 
moved a statue. iOthough 
Simon Battar had the repu- 
tation of being inqiervtous to 
woman's wiles, he ma7 have 
been moved b7 this unspdcsn 
appeal He oertainl7 seemed 
struck b7 something, for, even 
as her back was turning 
tovrards him, he said raddenl7 
and in a distinotl7 diffeceait 



"Yon 8a7 70U oan guess 
7onrself?" 

She nodded, and added with 
a pathetio coaxing note in her 
low voice— 

"ButlwanttoJbioio/" 

'^Supposing," he suggestsd, 
"70U were to tell me precasel7 
how much 70U do know alread7, 
and then I could judge whether 
the rest might or might not be 
divulged." 

Her face brightened, and she 
returned to her chair with a 
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promptitiidt that raggested 
•he WM not miaooastomed to 
win a lost battle with these 
weapons. 

'«Well/' she said, '4t was 
only six months ago— when 
mother died— that I first had 
the least snspioion there was 
anj mysteiT abont me — any- 
thmg to hide. I knew she 
hadn't always been happy, 
and that her trouble had 
something to do with my 
father, simply beoanse she 
hardly OTer mentioned him. 
Bat she lived at Bastbonme, 
jast like plenty of ether widows, 
and we had a few friends, 
though never very many, and 
I was very happy at sohool, 
and so I never troubled muoh 
about things.'* 

'< And knew nothing up till 
six months age f " asked Simon, 
who was following her story 
very attentively. 

<' Nothing at aa Then, 
about a month after mother's 
death, I got a note from you 
asking me to go up to London 
and meet Sir Reginald Crom- 
arty. I had never even heard 
of him bef^el Well, I went, 
and he was simply as kind 
as — ^well, as he always is to 
everybody, and said he was 
a kind of oonneotion ef my 
family, and asked me to pay 
them a long visit to Eeldale.'* 

'*Hew long age, preoisely, 
was that?" 

She looked a little surprised. 

''Oh, you know ezaotly. 
Almost just four months ago, 
wasn't it?" 

He nodded, but said nothing, 
and she went en — 

'' From the very first it had 
seemed very strange that I had 



never heard a word about the 
Oromarty's from mother, and 
as soon as I got to Eeldale 
and met Lady Cromarty, I 
felt sure there was something 
wrong. I mean that I wasn't 
an ordinary distant relation. 
For one thing, they never 
spoke of our relationdiip, and 
ezaotly what sort of eousins 
we were; and oonsidering how 
keen Sir Begmald is on his 
pedigree and all his relations 
and everybody, that alone 
made me oertain I wasn't 
the ordinary kind. That was 
obvious, wasn't it ? " 

''It seems so," the lawyer 
admitted oautiously. 

"Of oourse it was I WeU, 
one day I happened to be 
lookmg over an old photo- 
graph album, and suddenly I 
saw my father's photograph I 
Mother had a miniature of 
hhn— I have it stUl, and I 
was oertain it was the same 
man. I pulled myself to- 
gether, and asked Sir Reginald 
in a very ordinary voioe who 
Uiat was, and I oould see that 
both he and Lady Cromarty 
jumped a little. He had to 
tell me it was his brother 
Alfred, and I disoovered he 
had long been dead; but 
I didn't try to get any more 
information from them. I 
applied to Bisset." 

She gave a little laugh, and 
looked at him with a touoh 
of defianoe. His insorutable 
oountenanoe appeared to annoy 
her. 

"Well?" he remarked. 

"Periiaps yen think I 
oughtn't to have gone to a 
butler about suoh a thing, 
but Bisset is praotioally one 
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•f th6 family, and I didn't 
give him the leaat idea of 
what I was after. I simply 
drew him en the subject of 
the Cromarty family history, 
and among other things — that 
didn't so mnoh interest me— I 
found that Mr Alfred Cromarty 
was never married, and seemed 
to have had rather a gay repn- 
Ution." 

She looked at him with an 
expression that woold have 
immediately oenverted any 
susoeptible man into a fellow- 
oonspirator, and asked in her 
most entioing voioe— 

"Need yon ask what I 
gnessed f What is the use in 
not telling me simply whether 
I have guessed right I" 

Silent Simon's faoe re- 
mained a mask. 

"What precisely did you 
guess?" 

"That my mother wasn't 
married," she said, her voioe 
falling very low, "and I am 
really Sir Beginald's niece, 
though he never can aduiow- 
ledge it — and I don't want 
him to I But I do want to be 
sure. Dear Mr Battar, won't 
you tell me?" 

Dear Mr Battar never re- 
lazed a muscle. 

"Your guess seems very 
probable," he admitted. 

"But teU me deBnitely." 

" Why ? " he inquired coldly. 

"Oh, have you no curumtff 
yourself — espedally about who 
your parents were; supposing 
you didn't know?" 

** Then it's only out of curi- 
osity that you inquired?" 



"Onlyl" she repeated, with 
a world of woman's scorn. 
"But what sort of motives 
did you expect ? I have 
walked in the whole way thia 
mining, just to end the sua- 

fense of wondering I Ofoourae 
'U never teU a soul you told 
me." 

She threw on him a moving 
smile. 

"You needn't actually tell 
me outright. Just use scmie 
legal woM — * Alibi' if I am 
right, and * forgery' if Fm 
wrong I " 

Silent Simon's sudden glanoe 
ohiUed her smile. 

She evidently felt she had 
been taking the law in vain. 

"I only mean t " she 
began anxiously. 

"I must consult Sir Begin- 
ald," he interrupted brusquely. 

She made no further effort 
That glanoe seemed to have 
subdui^ her spirit. 

'<I am s^ny I have bothered 
you," she said as she went 

As the door closed behmd 
her, Mr Battar took out his 
handkerchief and wiped his 
brow and his neck. Ajid then 
he fell to w<Mrk again upon 
the recent reoords of the 
firm. Yet, absorbed though 
he seemed, whenever a door 
opened w shut sharply or a 
step sounded distinctly outside 
his room, he would look up 
quickly and listen, and that 
expression would come into his 
eye which both Mary MaoLean 
and Mr Ison had described 
as the look of one who was 
watched. 



(To he ean imm ed.) 
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FAoma eftoh other mtom 
the loathem part of the 
Korth Sea were the eppodng 
■Qbmerine basee of Harwich 
and Flanders. The boats from 
these bases oooasionally met 
and fonght, bat in the main 
their duties laj well apart. 
Harwich boats worked off the 
Bight, while the Flanders ports 
were bases for U-boats to 
start from on their way down 
Channel to the trafflo rentes. 
The losses of the Flanders 
boats were heavy — so were the 
losses of the Vlllth Flotilla 
at Harwich, especially in 1916. 
In that year the Ylllth 
Flotilla submarine officers 
passed a self-denying ordin- 
ance to reduce their consump- 
tion of alcohol. (Now what I 
am leading up to is a com- 
parison of British and Gtorman 
mentality, because I think the 
question of personnel to be 
infinitely more important than 
that of material.) The fact is, 
that heavy losses do affect 
those who are left to carry 
on the work. A boat comes 
back to harbour with her 
officers and crew tired and 
glad to be home again; they 
are perhaps met with, ^'Did 
you see anything of Seventy- 
sizf He's been overdue three 
days. He was next to you — 
off Ameland. Yen didn't hear 
anything go up? Oh, well, 
you'll probably have that 



billet next week and you may 
find out. . . ." 

Well, it doe$ affect people, 
and there is undoubtedly a 
great feeling of relief at get- 
ting back to harbour safely. 
In the Navy, where wines 
and spirits are free of duty, 
aloohd is cheap and obtain- 
able, and alcohol is a relief 
from worry and an opiate for 
tired nerves. But the war 
has never seen a case of dis- 
ciplinary action being neces- 
sary to control our submarine 
officers. It is a difficult ques- 
tion to approach in print, 
as the temperance argument 
seems to call out such 
strongly - expressed opinions 
from the advocates pro and 
con ; but while I have no 
idea of holding up submarine 
officers as paragons of ab- 
stinence (for I hardly know 
any who are teetotallers), 
there is no doubt that they 
fully realised that only moder- 
ation could keep them efficient 
for war. 

Over in Flanders it was 
the rule for U-boats to base 
at Bruges, and to use only 
Ostend and Zeebrugge as 
they passed through on their 
way to and from the sea. At 
Bruges the U-boat officers 
had a mess at the house of 
M. Catulle — a large, well- 
furnished, and comfortable 
building near the docks. 
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Th«re the officers had made 
the oellari (three inter-oon- 
neoted Tanlte) into an «n- 
dergronnd Beet for Tired 
Workers. All around the 
walls are painted fresooes 
illostrating the minds of the 
patrons. The fresooes are 
over two feet in depth, and 
are well ezeoutad in the type 
of (German hnmonr one meets 
in the Berlin oomie papers. 
There are mineSi projectiles, 
&0,, with the oonTcntional 
faoes and hats of John Bnlli 
France, and other Allies; 
dancing with the mines are 
torpedoes, some of which 
carry on them the faces of 
dead U-boat officers. Beneath 
the fresooes are mottoes — 
snoh as, ** Drink, for to-mor- 
row you may die" — **Life is 
short, and you'll be a long 
time dead/' Between the 
pictures are smallw paintings 
of monkeys drinking cham- 
pagne. 

After dinner, according to 
witnesses, the officers would 
retire to these cellars and 
drink. There is little ventila- 
tion, and the atmosphere must 
have been fairly thick with 
smoke and fumes. Drinking 
sometimes continued till 8 A.H. 
— a horrible hour at which to 
be drunk. It is reported by 
Belgians that the officers got 
through four thousand botUeo 
of wine in three weeks. 
Taking the high estimate of 
an average of twenty officers 
always present, this means ten 
bottles per head a day — which 
is absurd. It is probable, 
however, that the competitors 
broke or gave away a good 
many bottles. But there is 



no doubt they went at it 
pretty fast; one offiow was 
drunk and inoqpaUe for five 
days on end, and (as appar- 
ently there was conBidered to 
be a limit of four days for 
states of ooma) on the fifth 
day was .ordered to sea by 
the Captain of the Flotilla 
''to cool his head." The 
whole impression one gete 
from the local stories is <ma 
of fear, morbid ezoitsmeBt» 
and drink. The pictures con- 
jured up are unpleasant: the 
early morning soene in the 
cellars when a few hiccough- 
ing stalwarts still sat ov«r 
their wine-^the guttural at« 
tempt at song — the pale glow 
of electric lamps through 
swirling smoke — the reek el 
alcohol— the Utter of bottles— 
and the frightened face of the 
Belgian chambermaid peering 
round the angle of the cellar 
stairs. ''Karl and SckmM 
have not retwrned — Qcd punuk 
the English t Open mors 
botilee, foolf and let u» forget 
iha;t OUT turn ie cemimgt^* 

How the flotillas were aUe 
to do efficient work at all is 
a puszle; but the Flanders 
FiotUlas did the Allies a lot 
of harm. Had it not Immni 
the oustom of the officers to 
throw off restraint in harbour, 
we might have sufbred a good 
deal more— liow muoh more 
only a student of payoholegy 
oan guess. But there is no 
doubt of this — and a com- 
parison of the Harwibh and 
Flanders Flotillas shows it— 
the British take to games to 
soothe their nerves and the 
Gkrmans to drink. 

It is poesibly something te 
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do with this trait that faronght whioh wen got baek into 
the major part of the U-boat harbour, iJthoogh they inolode 
■aooessea into the hands of the U-boats whioh enr sub- 
a few speoial offieers. The marines destroyed. German 
greater part of the eaptains ships are very well snbdivided 
did little; a few ^*aees" oom- in oempartments and take a 
piled huge lists of sunken let of killing. Certainly on a 
tonnage to their oredit (or modern war- vessel one torpedo- 
otherwise). Judged by British hit is very little use; it takes 
Admiralty standards of effi- about four to make oertain 
oienoy, those few are the only of sinking her. The Moltk§ 
ones who in our Serviee would (battle-oruiser) was hit with 
have been retained at alL one torpedo forward in the 

However, it is time I went Baltio by Commander Lau- 

on with tiie doings of our renoe, and again off Hiom's 

own boats. Human beings Beef by Lieutenant Allen 

are so muoh more important (right aft this time); on eaoh 

in war than are maohines, oooasion she got home safely, 

that it is a temptation to Our own light oruiser FaU 

desoribe them for preferenoe. mouth had to reeeive four tor- 

I would like to be able to talk pedoes in suooession before she 

about the submarine seamen sank. The Pring Adalbert 

also, but there is no ground was torpedoed by Commander 

for oomparisen between our Horton in the Baltio off Cap^ 

own men and the (German Kola and returned safely to 

maehine-made U-boat hand. Kiel (she oould not take a hint, 

One thinks of the Qerman however, and after a long in- 

men as just things that terval for repair she went east 

opened or olosed valves when again and met Commander 

barked at, and who never ^K>dheart of " B 8," who sank 

took any interest in what her). Commander Laurenoe in 

was going on outside their " J 1 '^ hit the Kronprinz and 

partioular stations, or in what Orosaer Kurfurat (battleships) 

the boat was doing. Our in the North Sea, but both 

sailors are — well, to put it were got home safely. Our 

*' sooially,'' they seem to be- later submarines were fitted 

long more to the middle than with larger torpedoes and 

the lower olass. They are tubes, but the boats fitted with 

oertainly not madbine-made eighteen-inoh torpedoes made 

or dull, and they are not re- up the larger part of our 

luotant to aot aooerding to flotillas, and it was realised 

their own judgment in the by both our own and the 

absenoe of an offioer's orders, enemy submarines that it took 

Daring the war our sub- several hits with the smaller- 
marines sank 64 enemy war- size weapon to finish off a 
ships and 274 other vessels, large ship. Perhaps the olear- 
Theee figures do not, of oourse, est oase on reoord is that of 
inolude the many warships the if arZ&orotigr/k, the ship being 
whioh were damaged but hit by a torpedo at the Jut* 

TOL. OOT.— NO. mx^ZLIII. 2 Y 
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land battle and remaining in 
the line at the Fleet epeed 
and oontinoing her firing as if 
she had never been toaohed« 
Older ehipsy ae both aidea 
found to their ooet, were mnoh 
more Tulnerable. Probably the 
Turkish ships were the easiest 
of all to put down, as it is 
doubtful if their fatalistio 
oAoers troubled to keep the 
water-tight doors olesed. 

It must be remembered that 
there is all the differenoe in 
the world between a praotioe 
and a war attaok. The war 
attaok is usually unezpeoted, 
and is done under oonditions 
<rf light and weather whieh 



make things ohanoy, to say 
the least of it. In a praotioe 
attaok an offloer oan after- 
wards usually plot on the 
ohart for you every movement 
his boat and the enemy made, 
and give reasons for aU orden 
he gave. After a war attaok 
he would probably only be 
aUe to rmnember dearly snoh 
things as the perisoope hoist- 
ing gear giving trouUe and 
the hydroplane mMi appearing 
to be unaeoountably deaf. I 
have mixed up several boats' 
attacks in the following de- 
soriptiooy and it would not be 
far wrong as an aooount of 
more. 



n. 



The mist olosed in in swirl- 
ing olouds that oame along the 
oalm water in lines a few 
hundred yards apart. One 
moment through the perisoope 
Uie oaptain of the L-boat 
oould see aoross the yellow- 
green water a band of fog 
orossing his bows«-the next, 
he eonld see nothing but the 
ripples that spread and van- 
ished astern a few feet from 
the top prism of the instru- 
ment. It had been a poor 
visibility day sinoe dawn, and 
now it looked like being thiok 
weather till dark. He oalled 
to the first lieutenant and 
gave an order. The hydro- 
plane wheels whirred and the 
boat tilted up and olimbed to 
the aooompaniment of sighs 
and roars, as a oouple of 
external tanks were partly 
blown. The oaptain lool^ 
do^ra as he dimbed the oon- 



ning - tower ladder : '< Slow 
ahead, port motor — put a 
charge on starboard — stop 
blowing." He threw baok the 
lid and met the olammy touoh 
of wet fog on his faoe. The 
boat was moving slowly east 
through a oBim sea with only 
her oonning - to wer and gmss 
above wat«r, while a whito 
line of focmi running forward 
traoed where her deok super- 
strnoture ran a few inohee 
below the surface. If she had 
been on patrol anywhere but 
to the west of the VYL Light* 
ship the oaptain would have 
taken her to seventy feet and 
kept a hydrophone wateh, but 
that billet is one that marks 
the end of a G^erman -swept 
channel, and he wanted to 
watch from above for tiie first 
sign of the fog ekaring. Ho 
sat on the oonning-tower lip^ 
his sea-booted legs resting on 
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the third ladder-rangi and hit 
beftd twiatiog this way and 
that at he stared at the white 
wall of mist that was so 
olose te him. He had sat tiiere 
barely a minnte, and the boom- 
ing roar of the big oharging 
engine had jost begun sound- 
ing ap the oonning-tower when 
he slid forward and stood on 
the ladder with his head and 
shonlders only exposed; he 
leaned out to starboard trying 
to oatoh again the faint note 
of a syren that he had felt 
rather than heard through 
the note of his own engine. 
Then something showed dark 
through the fog, a grey blur 
with a line of foam below, and 
the L«boat's lid danged down, 
and through her hull rang the 
startling, insistent Uare of the 
eleotrio alarm. The engine 
stuped, the port motor woke 
to full speed, and the oontrol- 
room was alive with sound and 
rapid moTsment. She inolined 
down by the bow as the oap- 
tain's boots appeared down 
the ladder, and as he jumped 
to thededk his hasty glanoe at 
the gauge showed her to be 
already at twelve feet. But 
twelve feet by gauge moans a 
oonning-tower top still exposed, 
and as the tanks filled and the 
internal noises died down a 
sound oould be heard to star- 
board — a noise of high-speed en- 
gines that swelled tUl it seined 
that every seoond would bring 
the orash and roar of water 
eadi man eould imagine so 
olearly. The gauge - needle 
dieoked at fifteen, then swung 
rapidly up to thirty; the faoes 
watehing it relaxed sli|^tly — 
tox the noise swelling through 



the boat told of destroyers, and 
destroyers are shallow-draught 
vessels. The boat still raoed on 
down, with the gauge jerking 
round through 60-70-80. . . . 
'*Hold her up, now — baok to 
seventy, ooxswain^'; the angle 
ohanged swiftly to ** bow-up " 
as the spinning wheels reversed 
and the boat oheoked at 
eighty-five; a pump began to 
stamp and hammer as it drove 
out the water from a midship 
tank, and as the trim settled, 
the big main motors were 
steadily eased baek to *'dead 
slow.'' The first lieutenant 
looked up from the gauge and 
spoke over his shoulder to the 
oaptain. ^I made it twelve 
seoonds to twenty feet, sir; 
what was it that passed?" 

'* You're a oheery optimist 
with your twelve seoonds. 
Your watoh is stopped, 
Number One. It's destroyers, 
and they didn't give us muoh 
room either." 

^Then, d'you mean a 
fleet?" 

'*I mean I'm ooming up to 
look in a quarter of an hour. 
I believe if it wasn't foggy 
I'd see them on the horiaon 
now; that was a soreening 
foroe that put us down. Here 
oomes anoUier." 

Again the sound of a tur- 
bine-driven vessel eame from 
the starboard hand. It 
swelled to its maximum and 
then suddenly died to a 
murmur, passing away to 
port. Twioe more the warn- 
ing oame, and then fell a 
silenoe of juet five minutes by 
the captain's wrist - watch. 
<« Bring her up — twenty-four 
feet — and don't break surfaoe 
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now/' He turned round to 
the perieoope as the boat 
olimbed and tested the raising 
gear, making the big shining 
tube moTe a few feet np and 
down. As the gange moved 
to the 30 mark, the perisoope 
rose with a rash, and he bowed 
his head to the eje-pieoe in 
readiness for an earlj glimpse 
of the sorfaoe worl£ At 
twentj-five foot a gmnt of 
satistaotion and a qniok swing 
ronnd of the perisoope spoke of 
his relief at being able to see 
at all; the fog was olearing 
and he was diving aoross one 
of the long lanes made in the 
mist bj the rising wind. He 
tnmed the boat through eight 
points to keep her in the lane, 
tnrning ap-wind to meet the 
olearer visibility that was oom- 
ing. As he steadied on the 
new ooorse he stiffened in his 
oroaohing attitude, staring to 
port: ** Action Stations — evo- 
lution, now get a move on.'' 
The olatter and excitement 
of flooding tubes and opening 
doors lasted hardly sixty seo- 
onds, but it was punctuated by 
several sentences from the 
periscope position such as: 
"^re you going to get those 
tubes ready ? " and less plain- 
tively, "How muoh some- 
thing longer now ? " The cap- 
tain's thoughts were out in the 
mist above him where his range 
of view was bounded on two 
sides by faintly seen grey 
masses that rushed past him 
at dose range. The reports of, 
*< Beady, bow tubes"; ''beam 
tubes ready, sir," came through 
the voice-pipes as the first 
lieutenant hurried from for- 
ward, panting from his exer- 



tions. ''All ready, sir," he 
said, and paused for breath. 
"What is it, sir; can you 
see? . . ." The captain inter- 
rupted : " Fes," he said, " Uink- 
in' mist and battle-oruisers. 
Port beam, stand by; port 
beam, fire I Starboard twenty- 
five ; stop port, full speed star- 
board; look out f orrard, Num- 
ber One^ I'm going to let go 
the lot" 

The first lieutenant van- 
ished through the oontrol-room 
door as the familiar sound of a 
destroyer passing at short range 
began again to fill the boat. At 
the perisoopothe captain swore 
silently and continuously at 
the mist, the enemy, and the 
L-boat. He was between the 
destroyer screen and the big 
ships; the whole High Sea 
Fleet seemed to be coming by, 
and he had the very vaguest 
idea of their formation or even 
of their course. His first tor- 
pedo had missed, and it was 
more than likely the track of 
it would be seen. The L-boat 
spun round under the drive of 
the screw and the hdm she 
carried, and as two destroyers 
of the screen converged on her 
periscope in high fountaiils of 
spray, die fired her bow salvo of 
torpedoes at the nearest of the 
big dim ships that crossed her 
bows. The range was short 
and the salvo ragged, for one 
torpedo "hung in the tube" 
a few seconds before leaving, 
its engines roaring and driving 
the water from the tube over 
the men abaft it in a draioh- 
ing shower. That torpedo hit 
the ship astern of and beyond 
the target-^the first bow tor- 
pedo to leave exploding right 
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«f t on the target henelt. Tke 
oonverging destroyers swerved 
outwards slightly to avoid 
mataal oollision, and the two 
" Wasserbomben " they dropped 
as they tamed were let go more 
in anger than with aoonrate 
aim. Thirty feet down the 
L«hoat» her forward tanks 
flooding and her nose down 
at an angle of 15% was driv- 
ing her gauge round in an 
urgent hurry to gain depth. 
Seventy — eighty — ninety - five. 
**Hold her up now. Blew 
number two external. Slow 
both — dammit^ hold her up, 
man. Stop both — hold on, 
.everybody I " 

The gauge-needle went round 
with a rush ; there was a heavy 
shook, and the boat's bow 
sprang upwards (the oaptain, 
holding with one arm to the 
perisoope and bracing his feet, 
had a momentary vision in his 
memory of a photograph of a 
Tank olimbing a parapet — a 
trivial reoelleotion of a Bond 
Street shop window); she 
rolled to starboard as the 
gauge - needle jumped baok 
from a hundred and twenty 
to the hundred mark, then 
bounoed again as her tail 
touched, rolled to port, and 
slid along the bottom to rest 
on an even keel. Whang* 
bang-whang. The explosions 
of depth-oharges passed over- 
head and miade the lights 
flicker; then a suocession of 
faintw reports continuing to 



the southward told of a chase 
misled in the mist. A voioe 
spoke from a tube at the 
captain's side, '*Did they hit, 
sir?" 

The captain was feeling 
vaguely in his pockets. A 
reaction from the tense con- 
centration of the last few 
minutes was approaching, and 
the habits of an habitual 
smoker were calling to him. 
'«Yes, I think so," he said, 
<<but there were so many 
explosions I can't swear to 
it. We'll know when we 
get in." 

He took a cigarette from 
his case and lit it. The match 
burned blue and went out 
quickly; the cigarette gave 
him a mouthful of acrid 
smoke, and also failed. The 
short time the conning-tower 
had been open before the de- 
stroyws came had not cleared 
the air, and the work and 
excitement of the crew in the 
attack had consumed as much 
oxygen as if the boat had been 
diving for a summer's day. 
There is only one kind of 
cigarette which will bum in 
bfui air ; a stoker kneeling by 
the main line floodiug-valve 
fumbled in his cap, and then 
held out a packet of five of 
them to the captain. The 
officer took one with a grunt 
of thanks, lit it, and spdce 



again. 



* Watch remain at 



diving -stations — ^fall out the 
rest — torpedo hands reload." 



in. 



I am just branching off to 
the Adriatic a moment to de- 
scribe a patrol trip by '< B 21 " 



(Lieutenant Carlyon BrittoD). 
In this account of British sub- 
marine doings I have been 
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aToidmg saoh inddenti at haTe 
been already maoh better 
treated of by writers such ae 
Badyard EipliDg and Sir 
Henry Newbolt. There are, 
bowerer, a good many inei- 
dentfl for whioh tbey had not 
epaoe in their aooounte, and 
mention of enoh inoidente here 
will lay etreea on the f aot that 
anbmarine work wae oontin- 
nous throughout the war, and 
was not a matter of spasmodio 
e£Fort. 

On the 80th June 1918 
<^B 21/' being a nnit of oar 
flotilla working with the Italian 
Navy, torped^ and sank an 
Austrian ammunition trans- 
port inshore olose to Piana, 
one of the islands that fringe 
the Dalmatian ooast She then 
fired at an esoerting torpedo- 
boat (who dodged and saT^ 
herself), and she was then 
bombed by an aeroplane with- 
out reoeiving damage. On the 
1st July she oharg^ her bat- 
teries in Mid-Adriatio and 
moTed east towards Lissa 
Island. On arrival there she 
dived up to St GKorgio harbour 
(I wonder what Tegetth<rf 
would have thought of this sort 
of thing in 1864?), only turning 
baok a mile from the entranee 
when it was plain that there 
were no ships inside. Shemoved 
on along the eeast and looked 
into Civita Yeoohia, but saw 
nothing worth attaok there. 
Between Brasza Island and 
Lesina Island runs the Greoo 
de Lesina Channel — a gap 
rather after the pattern of the 
Dardanelles. B 21 dived to 
130 feet to pass under the 
minefield whioh guards the 
*' narrows," and went through 



by oompass a&d dead reoken- 
ing. After four houm die roae 
and, being then well throa|^ 
the strain, prooeeded towards 
Makurska on &e surface. 
At dawn she dived again and 
did a sweep round the bay, 
finding no shipi»ng in the har- 
bours. Betuming that even- 
ing, she si^My negotiated Ae 
minefield at 130 feet depth and 
prooeeded west and north to 
look at Zerovia Idand, near the 
looality where she had sunk Ae 
transport. She found nothing 
to fire at there, and the weather 
getting misty and bad for peri- 
soope work, she shaped eoorse 
baok to Brindisi on the 4th. 
She had heea sent out to oatoh 
Austrian transports, and hav- 
ing sunk one whioh was well 
out on its way, and having been 
bombed for doing so, she had 
gone right bade along tiie 
traflle route to see if ''running 
to heel " would provide mother 
ohanoe, while at the same time 
her absenoe would give time 
tor the ezoitement o£F Plana to 
die down. On hear return she 
found it had died down to the 
extent of noUiing being in 
sight; but her strategy had 
nevertheless been sound and 
well o^ieeived. 

Aeroplane bombs around the 
Heligoland Bight beoame oom- 
moninl918. A typioal '* Air* 
oraff report oomes frcm 
'' E 56 " (lieutMiant Satow) in 
May of that year. Her station 
was by the South Dogger Bank 
Light : — 

« S3rd Ma7.--Soiith Dogger, bear- 
ing north amiles at 1 a.il 490 ajc : 
a Zeppelin in sight N.S. — a long way 
off. 10 a.il: sighted aeaplime in 
periscope two mUis on pert bestt 
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oominff towards me—diyed 60 ft — 
altered coune to west 10.16 : one 
bomb— diyed to 00 ft— up to peri- 
aoope depth and continaed patooL 
6.90 P.M. : three bombe— dived to 
80 feet 6.87 : three bombs— altered 
ooarse to N.IL, depth 70 feet 6.60 : 
one bomb. 7.37 p.x. : at 80 feet 
six or seyen bombs dropped, three of 
them dose to boat 

<<26th May.— Sighted seaplane— 
diyed 70 feet at 4.46 a.m. 9 a.m. : 
sighted seaplane — diyed 80 feet 
a38: five bcnnbs dropped. lS.16:one 
bcnnb dropped. Heard propellers 
which passea on. 4 p.m. : two oombs 
dropped. 4.20: one bomb dropped. 
Heard propellers and sweep. 
4.40 P.M. : two bombs— propellers 
and sweep. 6.20 p.m. : <Mie bimib a 
long way off — propellers heard — 
boat rolled in ^e wash of destroyers. 

'<88th May.-^46 a.m. : Sighted 
seaplanes b^urinff east. 3.20 p.m. : 
sighted Zeppelin bearing north. 

*'A11 bombs mentioned in tiiis re- 
port were small ones." 



The attentioupaidto '*B56'' 
on the 26tli oall to mind the 
■tory of the E-boftt which did 
a ^* crash'' dive to avoid similar 
machines. The captain ar- 
rived at the foot of the oonning- 
tower with a rush, his binocn- 
lars preceding him with a 
heavy tiiad and his oilskin 
coming after him; as he 
touched the deck three bombs 
exploded on the surface jnet 
over his boat, the shock making 
him sit down suddenly. To 
the first lieutenant's un- 
spoken question of *'What, is 
it after us f " he answered with 
an absurd giggle, and ^'They've 
evidently seen me I " Students 
of Oaptain Baimstather's 
drawings will catch the al- 
lusion. 



IV. 



I will conclude the accounts 
of typical submarine v. sub- 
marine engaeementa by the 
case of *<B 34" (Lieutenant 
Tulleyne) and a U-boat off 
Harwich on the 10th May 
1918. 

*«B 34" was returning to 
harbour after a trip. She was 
actually in the swept channel 
leading into Harwich, and 
could pretty well take it for 
granted that any vessel met 
with so near home would be 
friendly. As boats get near 
their base it is usual to begin 
the deaning-up work which is 
BO neoessary after a trip, and to 
get ready generally for harbour 
routine again. '*E 34" saw 
a submarine ahead steering 
north, and, treating her as 
hostile until her identity oeuld 
be established, dived at once 



to attack. Fifteen minutes 
later Lieutenant Tulleyne, in 
no doubt at all about what 
his target's nationality was, 
fired both bow tubes and sank 
her. He then rote, and pro- 
oeeded to pick up the only sur- 
vivor, who happened to be the 
oaptain, and who was in pretty 
bad condition from sho^ and 
immersion. 

C3aptain (S.), H.M.S. Mmd- 
atone, oommenti on the afliair 
as follows: — 

*' I am pleased to be able to record 
that, with tiie two snlmiarines meet- 
ing end on — ^the one in enemy waters 
and the other just returning to base 
after a somewhat difficult mine-laying 
operation — ^it was thesnbmarine which 
might hare been expected to have been 
least on the qui vive which scored the 
success. This reflects great credit on 
Lieutenant Tulleyne and his ship's 
company, as it snows they were in 
all respects ready." 
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It it probable that this in- 
oident oanaed a namber of enr 
ether offioers secretly to woBder 
whether, in "B 34'fl" plaoe, 
they would hare been equally 
raooessfol and pi^ompt. 

The oaptain of the U-boat 
was a oharming prisoner. He 
was taken aboard th^Maidatane 
and pat in a oabin under 
medioal oare. His dothes were 
dried and other olothea given 
him. When he had recovered 
he went off to a prisoners' 
oamp, from whenoe he wrote 
peremptory letters to the Maid- 
atone officers accusing them of 
having stolen his waistcoat, and 
presenting a bill for its value 
it not instantly returned. The 
MaidaUme view of the matter 
was that they hadn't got his 
beastly waistcoat, didn't believe 
he'd ever had one, and wouldn't 
touch it with a barge-pole if 
he had. Oonsidering they could 
not have treated him with more 
consideration if he had been 
one of themselves, and that 
incidentally they had saved his 
life — well, the Hun ia a queer 
person and we'll never be able 
to understand him. 

The story of the sinking of 
<*E 14" (Lieut.. Commander 
White) in the Dardanelles has 
already appeared in print, so 
I shall not tell it again. But 
the thought of German sub- 
marine officers leads to com- 
parisons, and perhaps a sub- 
marine sailor had better give 
his views about it here: — 

w Copy of letter received by H.M.S. 
Adamant from Petty Officer B. A. 
Perkins (Ute of S/M <^£14"X Prisoner 
of War, No. 5466, Fabriqne de 
Cement, Eski Hissar, Quebzen, Asia 
Minor." 

"Dear' Sib,— No doubt the officers 



and men of the Adamant and sub- 
marines would like to know what 
became of the captain and two 
officers. I am very sorry to say that 
Mr White was almost blown to pieces 
by a large shell which wounded three 
other men, and I believe it killed 
Mr Drew, as I was with both of 
them. I saw the captain's body, but 
nothing of Mr Drew, so I think he 
must mive been killea and fell into 
the sea. Mr Blaaset was last seen in 
the engine-room, so went down with 
the boat It was a credit to us all to 
Uiink that we had such a brave cap- 
tain, and, sir, if onljr I could mention 
a few things about him ; but owine to 
his coolness he saved the boat hafi a 
dozen times. It is a great pity that 
no officer was saved to tell the tale. 
I also mention A.B. Mitchell and 
Signalman Trimbell for gallantry in 
diving OYerboard and saving the life 
of Prichard, Ord. TeL, who was 
badly wounded, and would have lost 
his life had it not been fen* both of 
these men keeping him afloat until 
assistance arrived. I am glad to say 
that all men that were wounded were 
sent to hospital ten minutes after 
being captured, and were treated 
very welL The remaining five men. 
except Stoker Beed, have nad a bad 
attack of fever since being captured. 
We are all aonj that so few men were 
saved, and, as I have said, our gallant 
captain, lliis is all I have to report." 

Being the senior survivoTi 
Petty Offioer Parkins reports 
as snoh. If his offioers had 
lived I think it probable we 
would have heard something 
to the oredit of Petty Offioer 
Perkins. 

The esoape of LieQt.-Cem- 
mander Coohrane from Asia 
Minor is being deseribed ia 
*Maga/ The aooennt of how 
he beoame a prisoner seems to 
indieate that he was not likoly 
to remain a submissive oap- 
tive>— 

"'6.30 A.M. : Passed EiUd Bahr at 
200 yards— the periscope being fired 
on by the forts without result 
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'<7.90: Sighted the baoys of the 
■abmArine net off Na^iara Point. 
Diyed to 100 feet and increased to 
^ knots. 

''The bowB cat through the net as 
the starboard propeller fouled and 
stopped the starboard motor. Went 
hara-a-port and port motor to full 
speed. Boat fell off to port and lay 
parallel to and much entangled in 
the net, I tried to torn the boat* s 
head to soath and pass through 
the net 

"8.30 ▲.]!.: A mine exploded a 
few hundred feet from the boat, no 
damage being done. 

''.^ter about two hours manoeuvr- 
ing the boat was turned to the south- 
wiurdy and repeated attempts to get 
clear were made at depths of from 
60 to 130 feet by going full speed 
ahead and astern. Boat was now 
held by the net fore and aft 

" 10.30 A.M. : A mine was exploded 
close to the boat The explosion was 
▼iolent, but no damage was done to 
the hulL After this explosion the 
boat was much freer than bef <Mre» (jmd 
in the hopes that further cUtempte to 
blow up the hoot might reeult in com- 
piUtdy freeing her/^I decided to re- 
main submeraed at a good depth till 
after dark, when it might be possible 
to come to the surface and clear the 
obstruction. Burned all confidential 
papers. 

'^ By 2 P.H. battery power was much 
reduced and further attempts to get 
clear were given up for a tune. 

"6.40 P.M.: A mine was exploded a 
few feet from the hull ; the explosion 
was very violent— electric lights and 
other small fittings being broken. 
The motors were at once started in 
the hope Uiat the net had been de- 
stroyea ; but this was not the case. 
The presence of enemy craft on the 
surface having made it impossible to 
crate to the surface after dark and 
so clear the obstruction, I decided to 
come up and remove the crew from 
the boat before blowing her up. The 
boat was brought to the surface with- 



out difficulty, and when the conning- 
tower was above water Lieutenant 
Leaife went on deck to surrender the 
crew. Fire was immediately opened 
on him from Ught guns on shore and 
three motor-b<Mkts which were lying 
round < £ 7.' As soon as the excite- 
ment had died down and the enemj 
officers had regained control of their 
men, two motor-boats came alongside 
and the officers and men were taken 
off without difficulty. This operation 
was carried out under the orders of 
German submarine officers. The boat 
was sunk as soon as she was clear of 
men, and a time-fuse having been 
fired, subsequently blew up. 

" Throuf^hout the day the discipline 
and behaviour of the crew was excel- 
lent This was particularly notice- 
able at the time of the third explo- 
sion. At this time the crew had been 
fallen out from their stations, and 
many of them were asleep. On being 
called to their stations eveir man went 
quietly to his place, although the 
violence of the explosion was such 
as to convince every one that the 
boat was badly damaged. 

". . . Petty Officer Sims, L.T.O., 
was in charge of the after-switch- 
board, and continued throughout the 
day to work the starboaid motor, 
although much hampered by smoke 
and pieces of molten copper, due to 
the damage received by the motor 
and starting resistances while freeing 
the propeller." 

Lieat-Commander CSoohrane 
attempted to esoapey bat after 
oovering 200 miles was, with 
Lieut. -Commander Stoker of 
<<AB 2," oaptnred ten miles 
from the ooast. They reoeived 
a year's imprisonment, and on 
Angnst 18, 1918, Lieat.-Com- 
mander Coohrane started his 
snoeessfnl trip, aooompanied 
by seven military oiBoers, baofc 
to England. 



1 The italics are mine— Author. 
(To be continued,) 
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HOW BRITISH PRISONBRS LEFT TURKEY. 



BT LniUTBNAlfr-COLONBL B. H. KBBLINa, ILa 



The armistioe with Turkey, 
Mgned on Ootober 30, 1918, 
BtiptilAted tor the immediate 
ooUeotioii in Conetantinople of 
all prieoners of allied national- 
ity. Whoever it was thai 
inserted this proviso on be- 
half of the Entente Powers 
must have been singularly 
ignorant either of the loca- 
tion oi the prisoners or of 
the state of oommnnioattons 
in Turkey in the fifth year 
of the war. For the officers 
and men interned on the 
Borc^an side of the Bos- 
phoms, or in oamps within 
Asia Minor proper, Constan- 
tinople was probably a suit- 
able embarkation point. But 
the bulk of the raiA and file 
were working far away in the 
Cilioian Taurus and Amanus 
mountains, or on the still in- 
oomplete section of the Bagh- 
dad railway west of Mosul; 
and although through com- 
munication by rail from these 
oamps existed, repairs to the 
locomotives were so long over^ 
due, and so little fuel was 
available, that the transporta- 
tion of everybody to Oonstan- 
tinople would have taken 
months. If the task had been 
attttnpted, our men would 
have suffered severely on the 
way from Turkish official 
neglect and incompetence, of 
wUch they had already such 
bitter experience. 

Fortunately the opposing 
generals on the Mesopotamian 
and Syrian battle-fronts did 



not think it necessary to 
adhere strictly to the treaty 
made at Mudros. The present 
writer was at Baghdad when 
news arrived that the armis- 
tice had been signed, and as 
he had himself been a prisoner 
in Turkey, ho was selected to 
visit the oamps in Upper 
Mesopotamia, in order to ar- 
range for the evacuation of 
our men by whatever route 
seemed best. Our small p^ty 
left Baghdad for Mosul — a 
journey of 250 miles up the 
right bank of the Tigru— on 
the evening of Kovember L 

The British railhead was at 
!nkrit, and when our train 
reached it on the flawing 
meaning, we had a fartho* 
two days' journey by motor 
along the rough desert track 
which was called a road. 
After leaving Ealeh Shergat, 
where are the excavations of 
Assur, the first capital of the 
Assyrian Empire, we crossed 
the battlefield on which General 
Marshall had won a great 
victory a few days before. 
Corpses of men ana animals, 
abandoned carts, pontoons^ 
harness, ammunition, and half- 
burned papers strewed our 
course for many miles; but 
the enemy's hasty retirement 
had thrown him aU the quicker 
into the arms of the cavalry 
and armoured cars which out 
off his retreat. Three m<mths 
later the writer met in Turkey 
(near Diarbekr) the driver of 
one of the transport carts 
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whioh had fled. His wm ene 
of the few to eeoape, and he 
had led saoh a hard life linoe 
that he now bitterly regretted 
he had not etajed behind to be 
eaptnred: a rather etriking 
tribute to our reputation for 
hnmane treatment of pris- 
oner!. Certainly the 13,000 
Torkish prisoners whom we 
met on oar journey seemed 
well fed and well oared for 
—•a contrast to the plight in 
whioh a similar number of 
our own men had passed 
along the same road in the 
opposite direotion after the 
faU of Kut. 

The situation in Mesopotamia 
at the moment when the arm- 
istioe was signed was peculiar. 
The orushing defeat inflioted 
on the enemy bore some re- 
semblanoe, though on a smaller 
soale^ to Gtoneral Allenby's 
great sweep in Syria. But 
whereas Aleppo was captured 
before the cessation of hostili- 
ties, the conclusion of the 
armntice found (General Mar- 
shall, or rather General Fan- 
shawe's Column, still ''in the 
air'' a few miles south of 
Mosul Prisoners continued 
to come in even after the 
''Hostmties wiU oeajM*' tele- 
gram had been received from 
G.H.Q., and some oflFers of 
surrender had to be refused, 
to the chagrin of the Turkish 
soldiers who made them. 
When, however, our cavalry 
reached Mosul, the Turkish 
Commander-in-Chief, Ali Ihsan 
Pasha, refused to evacuate the 
place, and the remnants of his 
army continued to oocupy it, 
whileour own troops bivouacked 
on the river bank below the 
town. The transport carts of 



the two forces mingled with 
one another outside the grain 
stores, and the enemy's band, 
which had been heard practis- 
ing '< The Ood Save '' soon aftor 
our arrival, came to play out- 
side the French Consulate, 
which General Fanshawe had 
occupied. This rather €K1- 
bertian situation continued for 
about a week, when (Jmieral 
Marshall arrived from Bagh- 
dad, and insisted that Ali 
Ihsan should evacuate the 
town. 

The place was much changed 
since the writer saw it, as a 
prisoner, in 1916. Nearly all 
Turkish towns are filthy; 
Mosul at the end of four years' 
war was all filth. After rain the 
streets must have been a quag- 
mire, but in dry weather the 
town was still more unpleasant, 
and so completely did the dust 
envelope it that when viewed 
from Nineveh on the opposite 
bank of the Tigris its minarets, 
dimly perceptible, looked like 
the mill chimneys of a Lanca- 
shire town. The inhabitants 
had suffered severely from 
famine during the war, and a 
reliable witness reported that 
they had even been driven to 
eat one another's ohildrak 
Most of the shops were elesed, 
and so wwb two restaurants, 
one French and one Italian, in 
which the officers captured in 
Kut had been allowed to have 
their meals while staying in 
the town. The writer visited 
the barracks in which he and 
others had been interned, and 
found, still legible^ their some- 
what mwbid inscriptions upon 
the walls. 

Ali Ihsan reported that 
about 800 British and 1200 
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Indian priionerBy with thrte 
dooton of the Indian Modioal 
Service, had been oolleoted at 
Niaibin, 120 miles north-wett 
of Moral, and that the only 
other allied prisoners in Meso- 
potamia were a small number 
of siok men in hospitals be- 
tween those two places. A few 
British soldiers who had been 
working as servants to German 
o£Eloers in Mosul were said to 
have gone north with their 
masters, who were making for 
the Biaok Sea across the moun- 
tains. It was afterwards dis- 
covered that on the fall of Da- 
mascus the Turks had intended 
to remove all their prisoners 
from Mesopotamia, and several 
hundred men were actually 
taken to the Amanus moun- 
tains, north of Alexandretta ; 
but the removal of the others 
oould not be begun before 
Allenby's occupation of Mus- 
limi6 junction (north of Aleppo) 
out communication by rail 

Q^neral Marshall addressed 
a stern reply to Ali Ihsan, re- 
minding him of the disgraceful 
neglect of British prisoners 
during the war ; warning him 
that ^e treatment to be ac- 
corded to every Turkish com- 
mander in our hands depended 
on the efforts made to hand 
over our men ; and announcing 
that an officer would proceed 
to Nisibin to superintend their 
evacuation. 

Before leaving Mosul on this 
mission the writer called on 
the Pasha to obtain a vMtca 
for his journey through Turk- 
ish territory. Ali Ihsan was 
full of excuses for the enormous 
mortality among our men. 
He disclaimed all personal re- 
sponsibility, and no dovbt with 



reascm, for he was not in dbarge 
of them during 1916-17. But 
he rashly went on to say that 
nearly all the deaths amcmg 
the Kut men were due to seorvy 
oontraoted during the siege — 
a statement whioh even the 
Turkishdeath certificates prove 
to be false — and wound up 
rather ineonsequently by re- 
marking that humanity for^ 
bids the ill-treatment of pris- 
oners. Turkish offioers who 
begin to talk (as they otteaoL do) 
of humanity sometimes get out 
of their depth, for their know- 
ledge of the subject is usually 
derived from newspapers ; but 
this particular pasha was spe- 
cially qualified to speak, for 
he had organised the massacre 
of Armenians at Van. 

Our departure from Mosul 
was delayed for lack of petrol, 
which had to come all the way 
from Tikrit by road. Mean- 
while a visit was made to the 
cemetery opened in 1916 for 
British prisoners — a bare pieoe 
of ground south of the town 
without wall or fence. Only 
two graves — those of British 
offioers — were marked by 
stones. The others — about 
130 in all— were jumbled to- 
gether with BO marks or num- 
bers to distinguish them, but 
one stone stood at their head 
witii a general insoripticm — 

Herb lib 

British & Indiah 

Prisofbrs or War* 

WHO died IK Mosul 

1916. 

For this token of respect and 
for the stones over Uie officers' 
graves credit is dne to the 
G^wman ooaunandant. A list 
obtained from the Turkish 
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medioal aathorities showed 
that of 300 priaoners admitted 
to the hospital in 1916, 120 
had died in it. 

Wo left Mosul on November 
8 in two Ford oars — one of 
Uiem oarrying a reserve of 
petroL Few other types of 
oar ooold have made headway, 
for the nnmetalled traok had 
been ploaghed into deep fur- 
rows by the heavy steel-tyred 
G^erman motor-lorries, some of 
whioh were seen dereliot by the 
roadside. We overtook large 
parties of Turkish soldiers sn 
nmte from Mosul with many 
hundreds of baggage-oarts and 
mules and a few guns and ma- 
ohine-guns; but the oountry 
itself, though exoeedingly fertile 
even without irrigation, seemed 
to be inhabited only by a few 
nomads, and as we oould not 
find a village, we were obliged 
to bivouao for a rainy night. 

At Tel Uqnah, next day, 
we oame to a Gk»rman depot 
and hospital on the line of 
the Baghdad railway. The 
attempt to oontinue the stand- 
ard gauge from the railhead 
at Nisibin to Mosul had been 
abandoned early in 1918, and 
work had been started on a 
light 2 feet 6 ineh traok ; but 
only a small part of the earth- 
work had been oompleted, and 
operations had been suspended 
on the fall of Damasous a few 
weeks before, when the Ger- 
man engineers, fearing that 
their retreat vid Aleppo would 
be out off, had hurriedly fled. 
Several other depots were 
passed on the way to Nisilnn, 
all very Qerman, but destitute 
of Germans. 

At Demir Eapu Khan we 
found in the hospital a Sikh 



dafadar of the 7th Laneers, 
who had been oaptured in Eut. 
Naturally he was glad to see 
us, but he had some diffioulty 
in speaking Hindustani, being 
muoh more fluent in the Turk- 
ish he had acquired during his 
two and a half years of oap- 
tivity. From him we learned 
that ten days previously 200 
British, 800 Indian, and 200 
Russian prisoners at Nisibin 
had reoeived sudden orders to 
maroh to Jezir6 (on the Tigris 
above Mosul) for road-mak- 
ing, doubtless to facilitate a 
Tiurkish retreat from Mesopo- 
tamia. No transport of any 
kind was provided for their 
blankets or kit, and they bad 
suffered severely from sold on 
the way. When they reached 
Demir Eapu news of the arm- 
istice arrived, and everybody 
was sent back to Nisibin 
exoept this man. The other 
prisoners in hospitals along 
the line had already gone to 
Nisibin. 

Promising to send a oar 
back for the dafadar, we 
pushed on and the same even- 
ing reached Nisibin, once the 
capital of a Roman province, 
but now a mere village. We 
shall never forget the wel- 
come we received. Our arrival 
being expected, nearly all the 
300 British and 1800 Indians 
in camp were on the road to 
greet us, and for hours they 
filled the air with cheers and 
singing. While nearly all the 
Indians were from Eut (for 
the Turks had oaptured very 
few Indian troops anywhere 
else), almost two-thirds of the 
British prisoners had been 
taken in other fields — ^in the 
Dardanelles, at Eatia, at Qasa, 
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in the attempt to relieve Kat» 
and at Hamadan in Persia. 
One man in the Cameron 
Highlanders had been brought 
all the way from Maoedooia. 
The ** Father" of the army 
wisoners was a jpciTate of the 
Boyi^ Dablin Fnailiera oap- 
tnred at Sedd-ol-Bahr over 3^ 
years before^ bat there were 
several sabmarine men who 
had been takmi even earlier. 
Most of the British prisoners 
had worked at oamps in Asia 
Min<Nr or in the Taoms and 
Amanos railway tnnnels be* 
fore being sent to the Nisilnn 
area. 

The men Io<riced bettor than 
one had dared to hope. It 
was the survival of the fittest, 
at any rate so far as the gar- 
rison of Eat was oonoemed. 
Offioial figores have estab- 
lished that, exoluding men 
who were ezohanged, barely 
one-third of the British rank 
and file in that garrison smr- 
vived oaptivity, and the return 
for the Indiiuis is soaroely 
less appalling. Tarkish offioisi 
ezoosesy and many Turkish 
offleers with whom the writer 
has spoken, asoribe the mor- 
tality to the privations oi the 
siege. Bat the British I.M.S. 
dootor at Nisibin, who was 
himself taken at Kut» em- 
phatioally denied that more 
than a small proportion of 
the deaths were attributaUe, 
either direotly or indirectly, 
to this oause. To obtain evi- 
denoe whioh would help to 
decide this qaestion, the writer 
recorded the statements of 
many of the prisoners. They 
are terrible reading, and 
nearly every one bears the 
stamp of truth; but there is 



no room to quote them fully 
in this article, and cmij a brief 
summary of Uie ezperienoes mi 
theee men and of their dead 
comrades can be attempted. 

The orders reoeived from 
Constantinople oa the fafl 
of Eut required that the 
garrison should march uesriy 
500 miles up the Tigris to 
Mosul and across the upper 
Mesopotamian plain to the 
railhead at Baa-el-Ain. No 
office, British or Indian, waa 
allowed to accompany them. 
A few camels or donkeys fol^ 
lowed each column to carry 
the siok, but only men who 
could pay the drivers hand- 
somely ever got a seat ok 
them. No tranqport of maj 
kind was provided, and water 
was often unattainable for 
many hours together. On the 
long night mardiea, tboeo "mho 
fell out or lagged behind were 
flogged or ridden down by 
the Arab eeeort, however ttk 
they migl^ be (and sum had 
begun the trek with unhealed 
wounds). Many who were so 
exhausted by enteritis, d y ss a 
tery, w sh ee r fatigue^ tha% 
even fiMdish brutality ocuM 
not urge them forwanl, were 
strapped of their dothing and 
left, naked and starving, to 
die and feed the jaokak. 
Several men were killed out- 
right by the eeoort^ and there 
was one fully authentioi^Md 
case of a dying man being 
buried alive. It is har^ 
necessary to add that Ino 
names mi tte hundreds iHio 
perished on this journey were 
never reocrded by the Turka. 

The night's march waa often 
prolonged far into the day, 
and when it waa jnlshiil 
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men w«re snffored te lie d«wn 
till eyeniag, witlK>iit aheltor of 
any kind from the burning 
hot^weather ton. The guards 
negleoted no opportunity of 
pilfering their email poesee- 
eioBSy and men whom they 
did not rob outright were 
driTen by hunger to barter 
thttr elothing — even their 
boots and water-bottles — ^for 
food. When rations were issued 
by the e o mm a ndant, they eon- 
ebted usually of a soanty 
allowanoe of mildewed bread 
or biseuit; but on several 
days there was no issue at 
alL Men who had money 
tried to buy food from the 
Bedouins, but the guard formed 
a ring and would allow no pur- 
chases ezoept at ezt«rtionate 
prioes from themselves. 

Ghranted that the men's re- 
duced OMidition whoi they 
were oaptured was to seme 
extent the cause of their 
suSsrings on the maroh, it is 
obvious that the measure of 
their weakness was the measure 
of the Turkish HighOommand's 
wickedness in insisting upon 
suoh a journey. Nor can tlM 
rseponsibility for the order be 
devdved upon any mere sub- 
ordinate, for Bnver Pasha 
himself came to Mee<qpotamia 
immediately after the fall of 
Kut, and actually met many of 
our men on the read. 

The mortality in the work- 
mg camps was at first even 
hij^er thsn it had been on the 
mareh, and men oaptured on 
other fronts suffsred, of course^ 
equally with the garrison of 
Ent Nearly aU the Hindus 
were kept in Upper Mesepo- 
tsuris for the extension of the 
railway from Bas*el-Ain te 



Mosul, but most ot the British 
and Mahommedan prisoners 
went first to work in the 
tunnds through the Amanus 
and Taurus mountains or to 
make roads at Afion Kara 
HiMar in Asia MimHr. What- 
ever their location, the treat- 
ment of our men during 1916 
and the winter of 1916-17 was 
grossly inhuman. Herded at 
night in verminous barracks or 
miserable tents, or under the 
oipen sky with inadequate 
dothing and miserably in- 
sufficient food, they were 
driven like slaves by day, 
toiling, whatever the heat^ 
week after week, without even 
the <me day's rest which Islam 
as well as CShristianity ordaiiMU 
Men whose labour did n<^ 
satisfy their taskmasters were 
punished by the bastinado or 
flogged witih whips. The sick 
reoeived no drugs— -there were 
none to give; treatment oon- 
sisted in withholding the day's 
ration. M<«ey or clothing 
was extorted by the guards 
as the price of freedom from 
persecution, and at some 
camps a bribe had even to be 
paid for pwmission to visit 
the latrines. 

To very many, stricken by 
dysentery, Miteritis, scurvy, 
pneumonia, malaria, ohdMra, 
beri-beri, or typhus, death came 
as a happy release, and there 
were some, not so ill, who 
went out to meet it before 
it came. One doctor of the 
Indian Medical Bwvice who 
was kept in the Bae-el-Ain- 
Mosul area throughout his 
captivity, informed the writer 
that in one camp containing 
1200 ^ our men, SOO died in 
the months of February, Mar^ 
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and April 1917, and 250 more 
w«r» tent np to Atia Min<»r 
aa oripplet. 

Hoapitals either did net eadat 
or were mere tenta. Meet of 
the Turkish deotom were worse 
than oseleeSy and for many 
months no attempt was made 
to distribute the British doo- 
tors among tiie oamps. Thus 
ten of them were kept four 
months at Bas-el-Ain itself, 
with little or nothing to do, 
although they begged to be 
allowed to go to plaees where 
our men had no medical aid 
and were dying by the hundred. 
Even when this oalleus stupid- 
ity oeased, no attention was 
paid to our doctors' protests 
against the negleot and ill- 
treatment to whioh so many 
deaths were due. Several of 
them were punished by solitary 
oonftnement for their efforts on 
the men's behalf and one who 
wrote to the Amerioan Consul 
at Aleppo asking for food to 
keep them alive was immedi- 
ately removed to another oamp. 
Worst of all, our doctors were 
terribly handicapped by laok 
of drugs and instruments, until 
the arrival, after many months, 
of the supplies sent by Mrs 
Bromley Davenport's Fund, 
which saved many lives. 

Perhaps it may be suggested 
that prisoners' stories exagger- 
ate the facts or distort isolated 
oases into common practices. 
But their accounts are fully 
confirmed not only by the Brit- 
ish doctors who were present 
in the camps, but by American 
missionaries, officials of the 
railway, and other independent 
witnesses, to say nothing of 
the danming evidence furnished 
by the morUlity returns. 



Oonditions improved very 
oeosiderably after the winter 
of 1916 • 17 : the enormous 
deatii-rate probably alarmed 
even the Turkish War Qffioe. 
Most of the men were handed 
over to the company construct- 
ing the Bagdad railway, and 
though some of tiie Gferman 
officials of this corporation 
were not to be outdone in 
brutality by any Turk, yet 
there were many exceptions, 
and food, dothing, quarters, 
and medical and sanitary ar- 
rangements were improved at 
all camps which came under 
German management. Many 
of our men were placed in 
responsible positions on the 
railway, and reaped the reward 
of the confidence which their 
honesty and capacity insjnred. 

Throughout the war large 
quantities of food and doth* 
ing, and considerable sums of 
money, were sent to the camps 
from England or distributed 
by neutral agencies in Oen* 
stantinople and Aleppo. Only 
a small proportion of these 
supplies ever reached our men. 
Delays to parcels during their 
transit through Austria, and 
the chronie congestion of 
Turkish transportation ser- 
vices, were partly responsible, 
but there is reason to believe 
that a still more potent cause 
of the non-arrival of remit- 
tances and goods was the oor- 
ruption of the Turkish officials 
through whose hands they 
passed. The contents of many 
parcels sent by relatives cft 
by the Bed Oross were sold 
to local shopkeepers or even 
to the pfssoners themselves. 
One commandant, who forged 
prisoners' rece^ts for money 
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and paroels on a large aoale, 
was eventually brought to 
trial and sentenced to degrada- 
tion and three years' imprison- 
ment, but many other guilty 
persons escaped scot-free. 

The only officers among the 
prisoners at Nisibin were three 
doctors of the Indian Medical 
Service, all from Kut, and we 
spent the night with one of 
them who had taken pos8essi<« 
of the German Engineer's house 
on a hill three miles from the 
camp. He had received no 
war news except from Qerman 
sources, and had seen no Eng- 
lish book or paper since he was 
captured, and he had never 
even heard the word ^< Camou- 
flage"; possibly no matter for 
commiseratimi. 

The prisoners were not yet 
out of the wood, and their 
rmnoval from Nisil»n without 
delay was urgently necessary. 
Most of them were living in 
tattered tents which would 
give little protection against 
the winter rains, and the men 
who had been sent a few days 
earlier on the futile journey to 
Demir Eapu had sold all thmr 
spare d^thea and most of their 
blankets, for lack of transport. 
Bepatriation vid Mosul was 
impossible, because the British 
toansport available was barely 
sufficient to feed the troops at 
that place, and no Turkish 
oarts oonld be obtained. The 
other route was by nil to 
Alqppo, but the departure of 
the Gtmnans had utterly dis- 
organised the railway, and the 
fact that no communication 
luid been reoeived from the 
Kritish authorities at Aleppo 
seemed to confirm a rumour 

YOU OOV.^NO. UOCUJll, 



that most of the line west of 
the Euphrates had been de 
stroyed. After discussion with 
the railway officials, most of 
whom, being Greeks, were keen 
to do their best for our men, it 
was decided that a train con- 
taining a first party of 1000 
Indians should endeavour to 
reach Jerablus, on the Eu- 
phrates, where the men oould 
be accommodated in barraeks. 
One of the motor-cars, to be 
carried on the train, would 
then take the writer on to 
Aleppo to arrange for the line 
to be repaired or for road 
transport to fetch the men 
from Jerablus, while the train 
returned to Nisibin f w the rest 
of the men. 

The telegraph frmn Nisibin 
to Aleppo had, of course, been 
out, but the Turkish line to 
Mosul was intact, and com- 
munication was established 
with the British operators at 
that place by signallers who 
were found among the prisoners. 
In this way a message was 
got through to Baghdad, and 
thence by wireless to Palestine, 
to warn Oeneral Allenby that 
the men at Nisibin were being 
sent to Aleppa 

Next morning, while pre- 
parations for the move were 
being made, Ali Ihsan Pasha 
arrived by motor -oar from 
Mosul, esoorted by two British 
armoixred oars. They had been 
sent at his own request, but 
whether he thought that they 
lent dignity to lus retirement 
or feared an attack from the 
Arabs can only be eonjeotursd« 
The road was certainly not 
safe for any Turkish offioer 
travelling without a guard of 
2z 
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■ome sort, and a few days 
earlier Bedooina had killed a 
German wko wae motoring 
along it. • . . The armoured 
oars being aUe to oarry three 
paasengerSy retomed to Mosul 
next day with three men who 
wished to go to India or Ana- 
tralia, and woold probably get 
there qnioker through Meso- 
potamia than by way of Syria. 

A single Algerian prisoner 
was the only representative 
of England's allies at Nisibin, 
but ^e writer's instructions 
were to remove Russians also, 
several hundreds of whom 
were in the vicinity. They 
had all been oaptured in days 
when Russia was our finn 
ally, and now, with ohaos in 
their fatherland and no lega- 
tion in Oonstantinople who 
took any interest in them, 
they were far mere to be 
pitied than our own men. 
Most vrere in rags, and many 
were in hospital under the 
care of our doctors. 

But their eonditi<« did not 
arouse any sympathy in the 
Inreast of Ali Ihsan Pasha, 
that apostle of humanity. A 
few who were Armenians, 
though of Russian nationality, 
he allowed us to take, no 
doubt beeause of the clause 
in the Armistiee providing for 
the release of all Armenians. 
As to the others, he refused 
to let even the sick go, al- 
though it was certain that 
some of them would not long 
survive the removal of our 
dootors. We were obliged to 
acquiesce in this decision for 
the moment, but a week or 
two later arrangements were 
made for all Russian prisoners 
to be brought into Aleppo. 



Another thorny question was 
the disposal of the small num- 
ber of Indians who had de- 
serted from our lines— chiefly 
from Kut under stress dF 
hunger — and had been treated 
as ordinary prisoners by the 
Turks. The Pasha refused- 
no doubt rightly — to give 
them up against their will, 
unless their pardon was gumr^ 
aateed. The writer was, of 
course, unable to give any 
promise on this point, and 
most of these misguided men 
were left with the enemy, to 
regret their treachery and 
probably to hatdi plots for 
getting back to India unde- 
tected. But six men — all 
Hindu deserters from Kut — 
being resolved not to remain 
a minute longer in the Otto- 
man Empire, took their oour* 
age in both bands and eleoted 
for repatriation with the rest 
of the prisoners. Needless to 
say, they eould not **havo it 
both ways," and they were 
placed under arrest when they 
reached Aleppa 

On the morning of Novem- 
ber 11 the train started on 
its journey of 200 miles to 
Jerablus, carrying 1000 In- 
dians, who choived vociferously 
as they set forth for freedom. 
The train was a he te rog e neous 
affair, Turkish open truAs 
being interspersed with wag- 
gons and carriages stolen from 
Belgium. All tiie fittings in 
the passenger coaches had 
been gutted, and so short was 
the enemy of textiles that oao 
occasionidly saw Turkish sol- 
diers dressed in doth torn 
from the upholstery of a flrak 
or second class oompartment. ^ 

The slowest train that over 
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dawdled throvgh Kent was an 
•zpreBS oompared with the 
train on the Baghdad Railway 
in the fifth year of the war. 
Most of the engines had been 
destroyed by the Germans just 
before the British oooapation 
of Aleppo, and the one that 
pnlled oar train — ^the only one 
east of Jerablns that still 
ooold be oalled a looomotive 
— was in the last stages of 
deoay. The fuel was wood, 
and when the fomaoe doer 
was opttied for stoking the 
inmsh of oold air rednoed 
pressure so mnoh that steam 
had to bo shut off. Oar method 
of progress was therefore a 
snooession of short bursts, 
daring whioh, on the level, we 
sometimes attained a speed of 
as mnoh as ten miles an hoar, 
alternating with long halts to 
raise steam. Only when op- 
portunity arose to steke going 
downhill did we manage te 
keep moving for more than 
five miles on end. Daring 
the halts, whioh often took 
plaoe between stations, the 
guard (who in Turkey, by 
the bye, always travels on the 
engine) and a few other mem- 
bers oi the numerous staff of 
the train would wander off 
into the nearest village, and 
might er might net have re- 
turned when the train was 
ready to go on. Long halts 
were invariably made at sta- 
tions, whether they were 
neoessary or not. If one pro- 
tested, one was obviously 
oredited with a tinge of in- 
sanity. Life being so long, 
what eould half an hour or so 
matter f At last, after we had 



taken twenty -four hours to 
oever 120 mUes, our patienoe 
was exhausted, and we assumed 
oharge of the train oursdves. 
For the rest of the journey no 
stops were allowed at staticms, 
except to take water, and 
halts between stations to raise 
pressure were out down to a 
minimum. One result of this 
*' speeding-up" was that we 
surprised and killed two oamels 
who had strayed into a out- 
ting. Heavy rain fell, but 
although many of the men 
were in open truoks, nothing 
oould damp their spirits : they 
were like sehoolboys going 
home for the holidays. We 
who were not returning pris- 
oners found the journey more 
depressing, for we passed with- 
in sight of thousands of our 
men's graves — unwalled, un- 
marked by stones, but none the 
less oonspiouous. 

We reached Jerablns on the 
evening of the. second day, 
rejoioed te find that the great 
bridge over the Euphrates was 
still intaot. The Cfiermans had 
sent men to blow it up when 
the capture of Aleppo became 
imminent, but the Turks, 
having an eye to the evacua- 
tion of their Mesopotamian 
army under the protection of 
an armistice, had driven the 
party away. 

Jerablns is within ten min- 
utes* walk of Carohemish, the 
Hittite capital, and the station 
should surely have been given 
that historic name. Here also 
was Falkenhayn's jumping- 
off point for his '"Yilderim^^ 
army, whioh was to have 
descended the Euphrates on 
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rmttBf for the noaptoM of 
Baghdad in 1917— a project 
opsot by Allonby's advanoe in 
Palestine. There was no di£Bi- 
oaltj in finding aooommoda** 
item tor our men, and they were 
left in charge <rf one of the 
LM.S. dootors, who had oome 
with them from Niaibin. 

Jerabloe was only eighty 
milee by rail from Aleppo, 
but we were informed that 
before evacuating Syria tiie 
Germane had destroyed the 
track at many points. The 
Hne was, howeTcr, intact 
for thirty-five miles — as f«r as 
Choban Beg — and thither the 
writer proceeded the same 
night. The station had been 
completely gatted a few days 
before by Arab marauders, 
who had even wrendied away 
the signal - levers. This was 
not the first place on the line 
that we had seen in ruins. 
Some of the stations were built 
in the manner of block-houses, 
with the buildings arranged 
round a quadrangle and loop- 
holed; but the Arabs and 
Kurds had been unkind enough 
to select unfortified stations 
for attack. . . . The road from 
Ohoban Beg to Aleppo was 
unknown to us, and we decided 
to spend the night among the 
debris <rf the station. To pro* 
tect the car, a guard of Turkidi 
soldiers was obtained from a 
regiment quartered in a neigh- 
bouring villaga 

Next morning, November 
15» we took the oar off its 
truck, and made for Alej^ 
along a reasonably good road. 
Wbm half the distance had 
been covered, we had the 
pleasure of being welcomed 
by some armoured ears which 



the general in Aleppo had ten* 
out to look for us. Thk was 
the first meeting betweeo 
representatives of the Meso- 
potamia and Palestine Expe- 
ditionary FcHToes, and it waa 
specially memorable to us, 
because we now learned that 
an Armistice with Germany 
had been signed two days 
before. The news had not 
reached Jerablus, because all 
telegraph lines west of the 
Bufdirates had been out. 

On arrival at Aleppo^ which 
had been occupied by a cavaliy 
division of the Palestine Foroe 
a few days earliw, we found 
that little road transport was 
available, and the removal of 
ibe men left at Jerablus had 
to be postponed until the 
railway could be repaired. 
But of course no time was 
lost in sending them a supi^ 
of drugs and medical comforts 
by motor. 

Meanwhile the train r eturn e d 
from Jerablus to Nisibni. Bj 
the time it got bade theroi 
demobilised soldiers from the 
Turkish Army at Mosul had 
begun, to pour in, and as they 
were anxious to use the train 
to take them to thmr homes, 
Ali Ihsan gave orders that 
the second party of [niaoners 
must wait. This was a dis- 
tinet breach of the armistioe, 
which stipulated for the im- 
mediate repatriation of our 
men, and after mudi argu- 
ment with the Britadi doctor 
who had been left in diarge 
at Nidbin, the Bssha was 
oUiged to give in. The trdn 
brought away aU the remain- 
ing British and Indian 
pris<mers, and it was decided 
that they should go straight 
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fehreoffli to Aleppo if the line 
eoold bo repaired in time. On 
reaohing Jerablus, thej pioked 
«p m small party of British 
prisoners who had oome down 
Mie Baphrates by raft from 
Birejiki where they had been 
oatting wood for tiie railway, 
ftnd a few Bnssians from the 
same plaoe, who had probably 
oeoaped Ali Ihsan's notioe. 

The railway between Choban 
Beg and Aleppo had been dam- 
aged by the Germans at seven 
different points, and skilled 
laboor was so searoe that it 
was not easy to do the repairs 
in a hnrry. By hard work, 
however, they were finished 
fonr hoars before the train 
reached Choban Beg, and it 
ran through to Aleppo in 
safety on November 17, the 
other party being brooght in 
from Jerablos two days later. 

At Aleppo the men were 
quartered in a large Torkish 
barraok, where they were not 
as oomfortable as everybody 
wished to make tiiem. Bat 
released prisoners are easily 
satisfied, espeoially as no time 
was lest in moving them. 
They were sent by rail and 
motor -lorry to Tripoli, and 
thenoe by steamer to Egypt, 
where they re-embarked for 
England or India. The siok, 
as soon as they beoame well 
enoni^ to travel, went by 
ambolanoe direct from Aleppo 
to Alezandretta, where they 
were embarked in a hospital 
ship. A few, saturated with 
malaria, died in JeraUas sjid 
Aleppo— a tragie fate for men 
who had waited so long for 
freedom. 

One man — a Territorial gan- 
nMP— was missing. In ignor- 



anee that the end of the war 
was at hand, he had escaped 
from a woi^ng oamp east of 
Nisibin a few days before the 
armistiee was signed, and had 
joined some Syrians who were 
making for the monntains of 
Kurdistan. Happily, another 
Syrian was foand in Aleppo 
who knew in which direction 
the party had gone, and under- 
took to find them. He was 
sent to Nisibin, and returned 
three weeks later with the 
missing man. That adventurer 
had been robbed by Kurds of 
all that he possessed, so that 
he was badly in need of the 
assistance sent to him. 

Before leaving Aleppo we 
visited a hill on the edge of 
the city where all prisoners 
who had died in its hospitals 
lay buried. Their graves were 
mingled with those of thou- 
sands of Armei^ians and bore 
no distinguishing mark. An 
Armenian priest stated that 
he had buried 50 British and 
200 Indian (msoners, but his 
list of their names was un- 
decipherable. 

While all our men from the 
camps in Mesopotamia were 
thus well on their way home, 
about 4000 others, British, 
Indian, French, Italian, and 
Serb, still remained in the 
Amanus and Taurus moun- 
tains. Much time had been 
spent in discussing the route 
by which they were to be 
repatriated. The first arrange- 
ment was that they should 
embai^ at Smyrna, but the 
Turks rightly pointed out that 
Smyrna was as inaccessible as 
Oonstantinople. Then Mersina 
was suggested, but after 1600 
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of the man had beta asaombled 
at that port Uie NaTy nilad it 
oat OB aooonnt of the danger 
from mines. Finally Alezan- 
dretta was deoided en. Before 
the war the harbeor waa linked 
to the Baghdad railway by a 
braneh line whioh ran first 
along the shores of Uie Mediter- 
ranean and then stmok north 
to the jonotion at Teprak Ealoi 
<m the western edge of the 
Amanns range. This line had, 
howereri been damaged so 
badly by bombardment ttcm 
the sea soon after war broke 
ont that it ooold not be nsed, 
and the Torks took np the rails 
between Alexandretta and Br- 
zine and need them elsewhere, 
leaTinff the branoh intact only 
from Bnine to Toprak Kale. 
It was therefore arranged that 
the prisoners, inolnding those 
already at Mersina, shoold be 
brought to Brsine by train, 
and then marohed to Alexan- 
dretta, a distance of thirty 
miles. 

Another officer who had 
himself been a prisoner in 
Torkey had already been sent 
from Bgjpt to superintend 
the clearing of the Amanus 
and Taurus camps, and tiie 
writer went by car through 
Alexandretta to Adana to 
giye any help whioh his recent 
experience might suggest. On 
our arrival at Adana, after a 
journey of two days, a tour 
was made of the hospitals. 
There were at least half a 
dozen, and the few prisoners 
of war still in the town were 
scattered among them — a 
single Bnglishman in one, 
four Indians in anothMT, and 
several Serbs and Russians in 
the rest. An American dooUnr 



who had carried on mission 
work in Adana throughout 
the war gave us a gruesomo 
aooonnt of the surgery in these 
hospitala. He had reaoued 
from one of them a Britiah 
priaoner who had loot one leg 
in a railway accident, and 
wheae other leg the Turkiah 
aurgeon, quite unneeeaaarily, 
wiahed to amputate. Wo 
found the man in the private 
houae of an Italian, who had 
taken oempaaaion on hinu 
Thia ia a typical inatance 
of Turkiah official apathy. 
Imagine a {maoner of war in 
our handa permitted to leave 
a military hoapital and take 
refuge in the houae of an 
enemy alien 1 

The hotel of aorta in which 
we apent the night waa 
crowded next day by dviliana 
interned in Adana, who were 
anxiona to find out when they 
would be allowed to leave the 
country. Almoat every allied 
nationality waa repreaented, 
and the Britiah aubjeota in- 
eluded many Indian pflgrima 
captured on their way to or 
from Mecca, and alao a num- 
bur of Cyprietea, who would 
probably have been defied 
Turkiah citizena and left at 
Uberty, but for the Britiah 
annexation of their ialand. 
Arrangementa were made for 
all theae civiliana to embark 
with the priaonera of war. 
Came bXbo innumerable Turk- 
iah aubjeota who wiahed to 
return to tiie Syrian towna 
from which they had been 
exiled, and who were ccn- 
vinoed that tiie a<de object of 
the Britiah offioer'a viait to 
Adana waa to serve them. 

One intereating peimn en- 
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oomitered at Adana was the 
oolonal oommandiBg the de- 
fanoes of the Karamanian 
ooaat, who had keen warned 
of the esoape of some Britieh 
offioera (deaeribed in < Maga '^), 
and waa reeponiible for pre- 
venting their embarkation. 
He gave an elaborate bnt 
not very oonvinoing aooonnt 
of the oompleteness of his 
own arrangements and the 
imbeoility of his subordinates, 
who had let the party slip 
through Uieir hands and reaoh 
Cyprus. 

We visited the oemetery for 
British and Indian prisoners 
who died in Adana, and dis- 
oovered that after a number 
of them had been buried, the 
Vali (Governor-General of the 
Provinoe), wishing to make 
a direot road from his house 
to the railway station, had 
driven it right ever the 
graves of our men. The 
road, like so many new enter- 
prises in Turkey, was never 
finished and is not used; but 
it is hoped that the British 
(Government will take some 
notioe of the insult, and that 
this plaoe, with all the other 
negleoted graveyards of pris- 
oners who perished in Turkish 
hands, will be enolosed, and a 
monument ereoted for the in- 
struotion of the inhabitants. 

Meanwhile 1100 Indian and 
600 Serb prisoners who had 
been oolleoted at Mersina were 
brought baok to Adana, and 
we took them on to Erzine for 
the maroh to Alexandretta, 
where they eventually em- 
barked for Egypt and home. 



Another ohange of programme 
now took place, for news was 
received that a channel had, 
after all, been oleared through 
the i^nes at Mersina, and it 
was decided that the pris- 
oners still in the Amanus 
and Taurus should embark 
there to save the journey on 
foot from Erzine. The first 
to reach Teprak Kale were 
a party of 130 Indians from 
a camp called Meidan Ekbas. 
The train which had brought 
them had actually passed 
through another camp called 
Airan, which contained a 
further 350 men, but had not 
brought these aJong because 
the authorities had omitted 
to instruct the commandant 
to release them. There was 
nothing for it but to go baok 
in the train for them. On 
the way we passed Bagtch6, 
where Ue buried in the usual 
nameless graves some hun- 
dreds of British prisoners 
who died in the summer of 
1916. 

At Airan, near the sum- 
mit of the series of tunnels 
through the Amanus, a dis- 
graceful state of affairs was 
revealed. The prisoners had 
received no rations for four 
days, and would have starved 
had they not been able to buy 
food in the villages. Nihat 
Pasha, who commanded the 
Turkish Second Army in 
Cilicia, promised an investi- 
gation, but nothing came of 
it. The fact was that the 
arrangements for feeding our 
men had utterly broken down 
on the departure of the Gtor- 



1 *< 450 Miles to Freedom," by Captaki M. A. B. Johnston and Captain E. D. 
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man offioials of the railway 
oompany for whom they were 
wolfing. 

With a train-load <^ 600 
men we went on through 
Adana to Tarsos, whioh St 
Paul would hardly olaim to be 
no mean dty if he lived to-day. 
To this plaoe oame in 1916 a 
large nnmber of eiok British 
prisoners from Knt, for whom 
there was no room in the hos- 
pitals at Adana. They were 
well looked after by the Ameri- 
oan Mission, bat many were 
past hope of reeovery, and 
250 died in Tarsns. Think- 
ing that some of our men 
might possibly have been for- 
gotten, we searohed the hos- 
pitals, bat only two Bossians 
were disoovered. 

doing on by the old Frenoh 
railway to Mersina, we found 
that the Commodore of the 
Palestine ooast had just arrived 
in the destroyer WeUand to 
satisfy himself that a safe ooorse 
had been cleared through the 
mine-field. A message was re- 
oeived from Nihat Padia volun- 
teering the assistance of the 
Turkish sailors who had laid 
the mines, but as a ohannel 
had already been swept the 
oflFer was deolined with thanks. 
The operation of sweeping for 
mines is not free from danger, 
and there was no particular 
reason why we should not leave 
the Turks to oomplete their 
removal, or, in other words, to 
do their own dirty work. 

The embarkation of our men 
at Mersina presented some 
diffioulties. The jetties oould 
only be used by lighters, most 



of the looal OTaft had bees 
destroyed or taken away to 
prevttit unpatrietio Turkish 
subjects from crossing \m 
Cyprus, and the deck of the 
principal jetty had been re- 
moved in case the Allieo 
attempted a landing. The 
{HToblem was, however, sim- 
plified by the arrival of a big 
motor lighter which had besa 
constructed for putting troops 
on to the Gtallipoli peninsula. 
This vessel, after landing her 
great gangway or "brow," made 
fast to one of the jetties, but as 
luck would have it, a storm 
which blew up during the 
night compelled her to cast ofEL 
She was unaUe to make head- 
way against the wind and piled 
herself up on the beach, but 
fortunately she had been boflt 
for going aground and was 
towed o£F by a trawler with- 
out suffering mnoh damage* 

Within about a fortnight the 
embarkation of all the Allied 
prisoners still left in Aria 
Minor was oompleted. l%e 
condition of the men brought 
from the Amanus and Taurus 
camps, as of tiiose found at 
Nisibin, was fairly good; but 
their stories, as well as the 
evidence of the graveyards, 
confirmed what has already 
been said about their treat- 
ment in 1916-17. For aU that 
our men suflbred, whatever 
retribution is possible must be 
demanded and sternly enforced 
under the terms of peace, and 
the statements made by the 
survivors have, of oourse, been 
forwarded to the quarter where 
they can be used to this end. 
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THE CHDCNBY-SWBBPS OF CHELTENHAM. 

(T%e old cutUmdeseribedii^ this pom^ was wuMiUU^ 
pctrta of JSngland, ) 

When hawthorn buds are creaming white, 
And the red fool's cap all stuck with may, 

Then lasses walk with eyes alight, 
And it's chimney-sweepers' dancing day. 

For the chimney-sweeps of Cheltenham town, 
Sooty of face as a swallow of wing. 

Come whistling, fiddling, dancing down. 
With white teeth flashing as they sing. 

And Jack-in the-Green, by a down in blue, 
Walks like a two-leggfed bush of may. 

With the little wee lads that wriggled up the flue 
Ere Cheltenham town cried ''dancing day." 

For brooms were short, and the chimneys tall. 
And the gipsies netted these blackbirds cheap; 

So Cheltenham bought 'em, spry and small. 
And shoved them up in the dark to sweep. 

For Cheltenham town was cruel of old; 

But she has been gathering garlands gay. 
And the little wee lads are in green and gold. 

For it's chimney-sweepers' dancing day. 

And red as a rose, and blue as the sky, 

With teeth as white as their faces are black, 

The master-sweeps go dancing by. 

With a gridiron painted on every back. 

And when they are ranged in the market-place. 
The clown's wife comes with an iron spoon, 

And cozens a penny for her sweet face, 
To keep their golden throats in tune. 

Then, hushing the riot of that mad throng. 
And sweet as a voice from a long dead may, 

A wandering pedlar lilts 'em a song 
Of Cheltenham's first wild dancing day. 
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And the sooty faces they try to recall . . . 

As they gather around in their spellnBtmck rings . • • 
Bat nobody knows that singer at eXL, 

Or the cnrioos old-time air he sings: 

Why a/re you da/novng, chvnrneysweqpa of OheUenham, 
And where have you bought you these may-eoata so fi/ne; 

For some a/re red as roses a/nd some a/re geld as daffodils, 
But has any one amumg you seen a lUtle lad of mvne t — 

Lady, we are dancing as we danced in old England, 
Because it is thy sweet month . • . our strange hearts recall . . • 

As for our may-coats, it was thy white hands, Lady, 
Drew us out of darkness then, and kinged us each and alL 

It was a beautiful face we saw, wandering through Cheltenhaou 
It was a beautiful voice we heard, very long ago, 

Weeping for a little lad stolen by the gipsies. 
Filled our sooty hearts and hands wi' blossom white as snow. 

Many a little lad had we, chirruping in the chimney-tops, 
Twirling out a black broom, a blot against the blue. 

Ah, but when she called to him, and when he saw and ran to her. 
All our winter ended, and we freed the others, toa 

Then she gave us may-coats of saffix>n, green, and crimson. 

Then with a long garland she led our hearts away. 
Whispering, "Rememher, though the boughs forget the hoAvthom, 

Yet will I return to you that was yowr Lad/y May*' 

— But why are you dancing now, O chimney-sweeps of 
Cheltenluun, 
And why are you singing of a may that is fled? — 
O, there's music to be bom, though we pluck the old 
fiddle-strings, 
And a world's may awaking where the fields lay dead. 

And we dance, dance dreaming, of a Lady most beautiful, 
That shall walk the green valleys of this dark earth 
one day, 

And call to us gently, " chi/m/ney-sweeips of OheUenham, 
I am looking for my children. AwaJee, and come away J" 

Alfbxd NOTIS. 
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BBUGBS» 

*' Sleep on, pale Bniges, beneftth the waning moon, 
For I most desecrate yonr silence soon, 
And with my bombs' fierce roar and fiercer fire 
Orim terror in your tired heart inspire ; 
For I most wake year children in ^eir beds 
And send the sparrows flattering on the leads 1 " 

— The Bombing of Bruges. 



Oyebhbad Bounds the beat- 
ing of many engines, and here 
and there across the stars I 
oan see moving lights. The 
first two or three machines are 
abeadynp. The carry-on signal 
has been given. A. machine 
which has just left the aero- 
drome passes a few hnndred 
feet overhead with a roar and 
a rush. Its dark shape blots 
out the stars, and I can see the 
long blue flames pouring back 
from the exhaust pipes of the 
engines. 

I walk along the dim path 
and a shadowy figure meets 
me. 

*'Ib that you, Dowsing?'' 
I ask, recognising my servant. 

"Yes, sir I" 

"I'm just eff on a raid. 
Fill my hot-water bottle about 
quarter-past nine, and put it 
right at the bottom of the 
bed. If you think the fire too 
hot move my pyjamas back a 
little." 

"Ooodlnck,sirI'' 

I pass on to the aerodrome. 
To the right is the mess, near 
which is the control platform 
where the raid officer stands 



all night despatching machines 
and "receiving" them as they 
return. A crowd of officers 
and men, wrapped in heavy 
overcoats, stand in groups 
watching the departure of the 
machines. In the middle of 
the aerodrome shine the lights 
of the landing T of electric- 
light bulbs laid aoross the 
grass. To the left are the 
vast hulks of the hangars, in 
front of which are Imed up 
the machines yet to go. 

Passing by two machines 
whose engines are running, I 
come to my own. Under its 
nose stand half a dozen 
mechanics. One hands me a 
piece of paper. 

"Wind report, sir I" 

Flashing my torch on it I 
see it is a report of the speed 
and direction of the wind at 
different heights up to 10,000 
feet, information which has 
been obtained by a small 
meteorological balloon whose 
drift has l^en watched through 
an instrument on the ground. 

Among the mechanics stands 
another figure as heavily 
muffled as myself. 
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''Are voa my rear gun- 
layer?" I ask him. 

''Yee, sir! Mr Jones told 
me to . . ." 

Tke engine just above onr 
heads is started up with a 
sadden deafening thunder. I 
take the gunlayer by the 
sleeye towards the tail to hear 
his message. 

"Oh I Yes I You have 
never been on a raid. I'll 
tell you what to do. I warn 
you Bruges is pretty hot, but, 
touoh wood" (the tail plane 
is near), "if we are luoky we 
will oome through. Mr Jones 
is a very good pilot, and / 
don't like taking any risks. 
Don't you get worried. It 
will be all right. You know 
all about the Lewis guns, 
don't you 7 Oood! WeU, 
if a German searohlight holds 
us, open fire on it at onoe. 
Only if it hoUta us, mind, not 
if it merely tries to find us, 
or the traoer bullets will give 
us away. If a (German soout 
attaoks us, open fire on him at 
onoe with your maohine-gun. 
When I have dropped my 
bombs — you will be able to see 
me in the front oookpit — shine 
your toroh on the baok to see 
whether any have hung up. 
It one has stuok in the baok 
raoks near you, get him 
through somehow, — stand on 
him if neoessary. If you want 
to say anything to me flash 
your tordi over the top of the 
fuselage — you know Morse 
oode, don't yonf — and I will 
answer you baok in Morse 
oode. You'd bettw get in the 
baok now. Don't worry! If 
you feel frightened, remember 



I am just as frightened as 
you — if not more! 

He walks up towards the 
nose of the maohine, stoops 
under the tail to the rear of 
the main planes, and olimbs 
up into his little platform in 
the baok. I walk round the 
wings to the front of the 
maohine and, faoing the two 
propellers, walk slowly and 
oarefuUy between their two 
whirring disos until I oome to 
the little step-ladder under the 
triangular door on the floor. 
I walk up it, and with a 
oertain amount of diffioulty 
work my unwieldy body and 
my various impedimenta 
through it, assisted by the 
two engineers who have been 
starting up the engines from 
mside. 

I suddenly remember tiie 
wind report, so I olimb into 
the front oookpit, and, shining 
my tordbi on the bomb-sight 
fixed in front of tiie eztreaM 
nose, adjust it in aooerd- 
anee with the report, for 
I know from whioh height I 
intend to drop my bombs — 
that height bemg the greatest 
possible, as we are going to 
Bruges. 

As I am taming the little 
milled adjusting wheds, the 
maohine on our right moves 
off with a sudden roar of 
power. I hurry baok and 
sit beside the pilot. 

"Are you all right now, 
Paul?" he asks. "We are 
next off!" 

A wave of noise sweeps 
over to us from tiie middle 
of the aerodrome, as the next 
ahead, gathering speed, rmkm 
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aeroBB the aerodrome. We 
both watoh it with slowly 
taming heads. 

Gradually the maohine rises, 
and with a ohange of note 
roars up into the sky aboye 
the farm buildings to the 
left 

A series of flashes from a 
signalling-lamp on the control 
platform. It is the next- 
maehin§ - <noay signaL The 
pilot at onoe opens ap the 
engines. We move idowly 
across the grass, bnmping and 
swaying as we pass over the 
uneven ground. When we 
oome to the end of the land- 
ing T, the starboard engine 
is pat on, and we swing 
round to the left till the 
line of eleotrio lights stretches 
ahead of us. The noise of the 
engine dies away. The pilot 
takes his goggles out of a 
wooden box, which he hands 
to me, and snaps them oyer 
his eyes. He straps himself 
in his seat with a safety-belt, 
and pulls on a pair of fur* 
ceyered gloves. 

'^You quite ready, old 
man?" he asks. 

"Yes I" 

"We'U start oflF now I I 
think it will be all right; 
don't youf " 

"Yes I" 

Soon we are (^ the ground. 
Below the wings strmk the 
little lights of the cross-bar 
of the landing T. I can see 
the illuminated blades of grass 
round the bulbs. We climb 
up and up, and clear with 
ease the roofs of the farm 
buildings. Over the tall trees 
lining each side of a wide canal 



we pass, and baieath us lie the 
coruscating scarlet and white 
lights of a railway junction. 
I can see the fiery red smoke 
of a locomotive moving down 
one line of tracks. 

"What a target I "says the 
pilot. "Have a look at the 
engines ! " 

I switch on my torch and 
shine it on to the two engines, 
to see whether the sinister 
white scarves of steam and 
water are sweeping bade from 
the top of the radiators. For- 
tunately, to-night the engines 
are working splendidly. If 
either engine were to be boil- 
ing, after one or two efforts to 
prevent it, the pilot would land 
the machine at onoe. It not, 
disaster would probably fol- 
low, as it did during my 
last terrible raid. 

For a while, as ever, I am a 
little nervous of looking be- 
low. I prefer to hunch myself 
inside the big coUar of my 
overaU suit, and to make con- 
tinual adjustments of the petrol 
pressure, which is recorded on 
two little dials whose pointers 
move slowly forwards or back- 
wards in accordance with my 
opening of the release or the 
pressure tap. 

A thin pencil of light flashes 
upwards from the coast -line 
east of Dunkerque. Four 
times it flashes — long, long, 
short, long. It goes out, and 
one is conscious of the town 
wrinkling its forehead, listen- 
ing intently, uneasy, wonder- 
ing. Again the searohUght 
stabs the sky four times and 
goes out. 

"Challenging some one at 
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Donkerqae I " I remark to the 
pilet. 

''Bxpeot it is a Hon* We 
had better keep well clear 
of it I" 

A third time the searchlight 
throws upwards its anxious 
inquiry, and this time, still 
receiving no answer, it is 
not extinguished but moyes 
across the sky hesitatingly, 
nerrously. 

Flashes leap up from the 
ground at several places round 
the town. In a few seconds 
the red sharp spurts of the 
bursting shells appear sud- 
denly in half a dozen places 
across the sky. 

^' Barrage 1 '' mutters the 
pilet. " We'd better get clear 
away or we'll get bothered. 
Here we arel They're shell- 
ing usl Firel Fire! We're 
only two thousand up!" 

I hurriedly push a green 
cartridge into the Yery's light 
pistol and pull the trigger. 
The explosion barks out, and a 
green glebe of light drifts be- 
low us. The shells, which had 
been bursting unpleasantly 
near us, now, to our great 
relief, cease. 

<' Surely they earn see our 
navigation lights! It's no 
goodl We will have to 
get height somewhere else I" 
grumbles the pilot, turning 
the machine away. 

We fly over to a " blind spot" 
and, climbing in great circles, 
see our height indicator record 
in turn, three, four, and then 
five thousand feet. 

<' Let's push off now 1 " says 
the pUot. <' We're high en- 
ough 1" 

*' Make it five thousand five 



hundred, old man I The wind 
is with us the whole way I 
We want to be at six before 
we cross the lines if we are to 
get up to nine by Bruges." 

The patient pilot makes one 
more wide turn and then 
faces east, and flies ahead on a 
direct course. 

On the left the line of the 
sand-dunes edges the misty 
sweep of the sea. In the north 
a strange sign is in the skies. 
Great streaks of white vapour, 
resembling moon - lit clouds, 
stream from the horizcm to- 
wards the zenith, spreading 
like the ribs of a fan. This 
beautiful vision of vast scarves 
of light, motionless and sub- 
lime, hangs over the sea with 
a splendid nobility, and, as wo 
discover later, it is the sublime 
Aurora Borealis. 

Following up the stretch of 
sand-dunes I see near the lines 
the twinkling lights in the 
hutments near Coxyde, and at 
the Nieuport Piers the occa- 
sional flash of a gun and tho 
red burst of a shell. Here and 
there along the floods rise and 
fall the tremulous star-shells. 
To the right Ypres flickers and 
flashes, stabbing the horizon 
with incessant daggers of 
flame. 

When we are about seven 
miles from the trenches I orawl 
into the back and press hard 
forward the fusing lever, which 
draws the safety-pins from the 
bombs hanging in rows behind 
us. I tie up the lever with 
string to make sure that it 
will not slip, and resume my 
seat beside the pilot. 

We approach Fumes, and, 
as we expect, we see a palo 
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white beam ef light leap up- 
wards in front of as, and 
▼aniah, and leap up agahi and 
again — as it flasheB the ohal- 
langing letter of the night. 

<* All right 1 ril give them 
a green 1 *' I saj to the pilot aa 
I load the Yerj'a light pistol and 
fire it over the side. A green 
light drops, and dies. Again 
the thin beam of light flashes 
its anxious ohallenge to- 
wards OS. 

'* Curse 1 I'm not going to 
fire another I Surely they oan 
see OS I " I say irritably, haying 
been rather worried by these 
searohlights before. 

*<Gh> on, BewshI You'd 
better fire another — they'll 
start shelling usl" oomments 
the pilot. 

Meanwhile the searohlight, 
having reoeived no satisf aotory 
answer to its inquiry, appar- 
ently, remains in the sky, 
where it is joined by its two 
watery brothers who move 
querulously to and fro within 
half a mile of us. 

'«Ge on 1 Fire a light 1" 
says the pilot. 

''Oh I Vm fed up with these 
fools. It will only give warn- 
ing to the Germans. They 
won't find us I It's a waste of 
UghtsI" 

<'Fire a light— and don't 
talk I" orders the pUot. 

I do so with an ill graoe, 
muttering under my breath. 

The searohlights do not go 
out, and, assisted by our green 
light, sweep on to the maohine. 

The pilot begins to get really 
angry. 

''Hell to them I What is 
the matter 7 Look at them — 
right on the maohine. Fire a 



green, and keep on firing 
them 1 They are giving away 
our oourse and position. I'U 
get some devil shot for this 
when I land . • • give them 
another • . . that's right I 
What is the matter with 
them?" 

So he storms on, ablaze with 
a natural anger. The searoh- 
lights lose us. 

We are now about three 
miles from the lines, so the 
pilot presses a switoh on the 
dashboard, whieh extinguishes 
the wing and tail navigation 
lamps. 

Below us the refleotion of a 
drooping star -shell on the 
waters of the floods rises to- 
wards its falling oounterpart, 
and as they meet I oan almost 
imagine that I hear the hiss of 
the burning globe of light. 
Another star-shell rises below 
us throwing a brilliant radianoe 
over a oirole of flood and water- 
filled shell-holes and a twisted 
line of trenoh. In turn it sinks 
quivering to death. Two 
sharp red flashes leap up in the 
dim oountry beyond the Ger- 
man lines, and in a fewseeonds 
I see, on the ground beneath, 
the swift flash of the bursting 
shell, and another near beside 
it. In one plaoe is a faint 
red glow where perhaps some 
wretohed soldier tries to keep 
warm by a fire in some in- 
oonoeivable shelter in the mud. 
Glad am I to be an airman, 
well-olad, well-fed, and warm 
in my sheltered aeroplane, with 
the thought of the welooming 
fire and white sheets and hot- 
water bottle whioh will greet 
me when I return, to buoy 
me onwards through the 
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momNkimtj diaoomf wis oi a 
tew honrs in the airl Ai I 
see th# water-filled shell-hiJea 
■hilling in the meonlight like 
strings of pearls, and piotnre 
the oold and the mud and the 
desolation, I realise that it is 
the infantryman, the man on 
the ground, who suffers most 
and has the worst time. I 
snuggle up in my warm furs 
at the yery thought of the 
misery whioh is not mine. 

We hang right above the 
lines now. Over the wings 
I see the taint quivering glaSre 
of Ught, oast upwards by some 
star-shell tar below over the 
lonely flooda In front of us 
two sharp flashes again appear 
on the (German side of the 
lines, to be later answered by 
the flame of two bursting riiells 
on the ground behind us. 

We turn to the right, and 
tor a little while fly along 
over the lines looking for a 
landmark to help us onwards. 
Though we know the way 
well enough, and oould travel 
to Bruges by instinot, we know 
by experienoe that it is best 
to travel along some fairly 
well-defined route in order to 
keep a olose oheek on our 
position in ease at any time 
we get lost, or fall into any 
trouble. 

Soon we see the oiroular 
mass of poor Dixmude — shell- 
shattered and mutilated — flying 
at the landward end of the 
blaok waters. Stretohing east- 
wards fr<»n it, into the heart 
of the Gkrman territory, is the 
thin line of a railway. We 
sweqp to the left and fly east* 
wards again, leaving the lines 
steadily behind us. 



A tew minutes pass, and 
then we see to our left tha 
two mighty beams of ihm 
Ohistelles lights stab upwards 
into the night, and move 
slowly and with an uncanny 
deliberation across the sky. 
There is something strangely 
alive about these searehlights. 
They appear to have a volitioa 
of their own. They seem to 
be seeking the hidd«i terrw 
of the gloom with their own 
intelleot. Look at them! 13iey 
lean over towards one comer 
of the sky — keen swords el 
blue white steel, piercing up- 
wards fifteen thousand feet 
oi darkness. They have heard 
something : they are suspicieiis* 
In that <me oorner th^ move^ 
sweeping, sweeping, through a 
small area. They wait motion- 
less, then again they hear the 
faint hum of the hidden tra- 
veller; again they stalk wearily 
with tense eager arms, strained 
with the expectation of touch- 
ing the evil presence tor whioh 
so anxiously they gropew Sud- 
denly one swings over a vast 
segment of the sl^ with a 
hurried gesture. Does some 
new menace approach— or is 
it deceived? It sweeps un- 
certainly for a few momoite, 
and then darts back to join 
its companion who has not 
been faithless to his steady 
owiviotion. Look at them, 
slowly rising m<nre and men 
upright as the unseen mariiine 
draws more and more above 
their heads I You can imagine 
them following the object of 
thdr hate, growing ever angrier 
as they fail to discover it. 
Then— look I look I half-way 
up the beam there is a spot 
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of light 1 They have feond 
the eloBive night-bird I The 
other beam leaps over to it 
with a vioiooa grip and holds 
it too. See the two beams 
orossed like a gigantio pair 
of Boissors, and in the hinge 
a white speok whose qoioken- 
ing movement is followed , 
foUowed, followed by the in- 
exorable tentacles. 

Flash, flash . . . flash. Shell 
npon shell bursts, sullen and 
^^ffcjf above, below, on either 
side of the blinded bird, lit 
up so olearly and helplessly. 
Spurt, spurt, spurt of flame 
on the ground 1 A few seoonds 
pass like the ticking of a olook 
— flash, flash, flash — the 
answering shells burst into 
brillianoe near the crossing of 
the two beams. 

"Oh I Look, Jimmy I 

They've got somebody over 
GhisteUes I By Jove 1 They 
have got him too. He is not 
going to escape. They are 
giving him hell. Look! I 
say • . . that was a dose 
enough one . . . and another 1 
He is having a rough timet 
Wonder who it is I . . . Bombs I 
Look — one, two, three, four I 
He is dropping them on the 
aerodrome — probably had en- 
gine failure, and wants to get 
back I" 

Faster and faster moves the 
little bright spot in the search- 
light as the anxious pilot 
pushes the wheel farther and 
farther forward. Still the 
searchlights follow it, and 
now lean at a wide angle over 
towards the lines. Then the 
^ beams of light begin to move 
irregularly. They have lost 
their prey. Still they grope 

vol.. CX3V.— NO. MCGXLin. 



towards the west, but now 
they sweep up and down, and 
to right and left, vainly try- 
ing to recapture the intended 
victim, which has freed itself. 
They can still hear him, for 
they lie over towards our direc- 
tion, moving but slightly in 
their restless probing into the 
obseurity of the night, which, 
with friendly darkness, hides 
their home-bound enemy from 
their useless eyes. 

With gladness I witness the 
fortunate escape, and once more 
turn to my own work. In front 
of us now stands a challenging 
sentinel — the solitary beam of 
Thorout. 

It is but a pallid and 
slender blade, moving un- 
certainly aoross the dark 
depths of the sky, and scarcely 
to 10,000 feet does its menace 
seem to reach. It is an almost 
negligible threat — yet I feel 
uneasy. The fear of the 
searchlight, of being clutched 
by a hand of light, overcomes 
me. 

"That's Thorout, Jimmy I 
Shall we push on? Let's 
throttle and turn I " I suggest, 
looking sideways at my pilot's 
face. 

"Oh I Not yet! We wiU 
go right ahead I" he answers. 

Steadily forwards we fly, 
and it is easy to see how, with 
the ever more distinct roar of 
our engines, the searchlight 
beoomes more excited and more 
eager to find us. Nearer and 
nearer, with a slow beat from 
side to side like a pendulum, it 
draws towards us. I almost 
want to pull back my head to 
avoid having my nose taken 
off. Then the searchlight 
3a 
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flftshea on th# maokine for a 
moment, becomes tremend- 
ooBly excited, and leaps back 
again towards as. 

The pilot swiftly pnlls back 
the threttle and throws over 
his wheel The thunder of the 
engines oeases ; we torn to the 
left and leave him wondering. 

Now the time for activity 
approaches. Near Ostend 
flashes the incessant light- 
house. To the right near 
Blankenberghe flashes its com- 
panion. Soon I know we will 
reach the wide canal running 
from Ostend to Bruges, which 
will lead me so directly to the 
docks that, once I have dis- 
tinguishe4 it, I will be free 
from any further anxiety about 
finding my way, and I will be 
able to devote my whole atten- 
tion to the problems of attack- 
ing Bruges. 

Six or seven minutes pass 
and then I see, far below me, 
running across the moonlit 
mosaic of the fields, the straight 
black line of a canal Slowly 
we pass over it, and then I ask 
the pilot to turn the machine 
to the right. The machine 
sweeps round, and I stand 
up and, looking out over the 
nose so that I may see the 
canal, give the order to stop 
when we are flying paraUel 
to it. 

<< Jimmy ! I am going to get 
into the nose now. We are 
about seven miles away. I am 
going to drop the bombs down 
wind. I shall drop all at once. 
See here — these are my signals I 
Right hand out — turn to right. 
Left hand out — to left. Hand 
straight up — dead ahead. One 
hand on my head — half -throttle 



the engines. Both hands <m 
my head — throttle the engines 
altogether. When I have 
dropped I will wave my arms. 
I think it will be all right. I 
will try my best. I will adjust 
the pressure first I '' 

I leek to my pressure gauge, 
and adjust the necessary taps. 
Then I collect my map-case 
and my torch, shout out 
'<Cheerol Ooodluckl It wiU 
be all right I " and kneel on the 
floor of the machine. I un- 
latch the little door in front of 
me and crawl through it, and 
shut it behind me. New I am 
kneeling in the cockpit, whose 
sides come a little above my 
waist. Around me is the ring 
of the Lewis gun mounting. 
I grasp this, and, lifting a 
lever, turn the machine-gun 
round till it is behind me 
and out of my way. I look 
over the nose of the machine, 
and shine my torch for a 
moment on to the bomb 
sight which I adjust for our 
height. On my right-hand 
side, fixed on the floor, is the 
little bomb -handle, now held 
safely by a leatiier strap. 
From this short vertical bar 
of wood runs a Bowden wire 
back under the pilot's seat to 
the bombs, which are some 
fifteen feet behind me. 

A wonderful speotaole is now 
before my eyes. I can see the 
whole Belgian coast in one long 
sweep to Holland. On the left, 
and a little behind me, Ostend 
haunts the night with its 
pale restless beams of light, 
while near it to the east flashes 
the aerial lighthouse of do 
Haan. Along the edge of the 
shore is a fringe of moving 
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beams, as far aa Zeebragge, 
where another thiok oloater 
wheel and hover in the eky. 
There a rioh ohain of emeralds 
floats upwards to some sns- 
peoted menaoe, and a few shells 
barst in a soattered group 
above the distant Mole. On 
the lefty beyond these signs of 
an uneasy enemy, lies the dim 
and unemotioniJ sea. Ahead 
of uSy like a sea of twinkling 
gems, glitters Flushing. Along 
its quays shines a white line of 
eleotrie aro-lamps. The dull 
silver band of the moon-kissed 
Soheldt winds through the dim 
territories of Holland, and on 
either side the Dntoh villages 
flicker with little lights. Ahead 
of us, unlit and waiting, lies 
the dark oirole of Bruges with 
the water gleaming in its dooks 
on the left, and a little light on 
the factory to the right of it. 
While far far away to the 
east over remote Ghent ghostly 
searohlights danoe in a goblin 
measure. 

Two problems faoe me as I 
kneel there in my little oook- 
pit in the forefront of the 
maohine. In the first plaoe, 
I know well that there are 
nine hundred or a thousand 
Germans waiting round that 
blaok town for me. By the 
fourteen searohlights; by the 
forty or more anti - airoraf t 
guns; by the maohine - guns ; 
by the '' green-ball " batteries ; 
by the sound - deteotors, the 
signal positions, the oentrols 
— they are waiting — nine 
hundred or more trained 
eager men, determined to stop 
me taking these fourteen 
bombs to their dooks, so 
crowded with destroyers and 
submarines, with soldiers and 



stores and ammunition, and 
all that they are most anxious 
to keep intact. I am equally 
determined to drive home my 
blow if I can. 

That is my first problem. 
My second problem is a more 
subtle one. If we are heard, 
we are doomed. So clever 
are the searchlight operators 
that if one murmur comes 
down to them from the dark 
skies, their powerful beams of 
light will leap over to us and 
hold us in a grip of radiance 
which will dazzle us. Our 
only weapon is silence. The 
only way we can become 
silent ii by throttling down 
eur engines. If, however, we 
throttle down our engines, we 
begin to lose height. Therefore 
if we throttle down too soon, 
we will be so low when we 
arrive over the docks that 
we will be seen by those on 
the ground. The searchlights 
will be turned on to us, and, 
blinded and shelled, we will 
become impotent, and perhaps 
will be destroyed. If, on the 
other hand, we throttie down 
too late, the men on the 
ground will hear us before 
we are silent. Again' the 
searohlights will swing over 
to us and will blind us. So 
it is necessary for me to 
give the order to throttle at 
the last possible moment I 
ean, and I must be very care- 
ful, for a second too soon or 
too late may ruin all my 
plans. Therefore I kneel down 
and lean over the front, look- 
ing below intently, trying to 
read every sign and signal, 
trying to work it all out, 
watching my height and 
my speed and my die- 
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tanoe— -trTing to think what 
the GermanB .are think- 
ing almett before they think 
it themeelyes. 

No light, no sign of aotivity, 
breaks the darkness below. 
We are as yet nnexpeoted. I 
glanoe behind for a moment, 
and in a spirit of bravado 
throw a kiss to the pilot as 
he switohes on the lamp whioh 
shows him the white faoes of 
the instrnments in the engine 
oasing. For a moment the 
light gleams, and then is ex- 
tingnished. On the pilot's 
faoe, steady and determined, 
the oookpit lamp shines faintly, 
and as I tnm forwards I feel 
that I have behind me, to fol- 
low my advioe, a strong man 
with whom I am safe— nnto 
the last moment of safety. 

Three miles ahead of me 
now lies the dim eirole of the 
town. I look at the pallid 
phosphoresoent figures of the 
height indicator. The wan 
line of the pointer lies over 
the luminous 8. I look down 
below, and steadily we move 
forwards. Now we are get- 
ting very near, and oold and 
wind-battered, I kneel upright 
with a feeling of triumph be- 
cause I have drawn so olose 
unobserved. Soon we will be 
able to throttle, and will glide 
in with no difficulty. Every- 
thing is going splendidly. I 
have worked it very well. I 
am tremendously pleased with 
myself. I was frightened of 
Bruges. Bruges I Why — I 
laugh to myself — it will be 
easy. There is nothing to be 
afraid of. So with a boastful 
sense of ease I lean against 
the side humming the cobbler's 
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song from <<Chu Chin Chow,** 
my invariable night anthem. 

Then suddenly like a mighty 
spear a powerful searchlight 
leaps up to my left, and its 
wide blue-white beam, with its 
sense of thrust, as though the 
light was pouring upwards, 
lies a few hundred yards in 
front of us. My heart jumps 
inside me. My hands grow 
clammy. My month tightens 
with dread. A wave of hot 
fire foUowed by an iey chUl 
sweeps over me. Another 
great spear is flung upwards 
on the right, and the two 
towering shafts of dazzling 
light cross in front of us like 
a gigantic pair of scissors of 
gleaming steel. 

At once I put one hand on 
my head to give the signal to 
tlurottle the engines down a 
little. I dare not stop them 
entirely as yet. We are not 
sufficiently near. I hear the 
clamour lessen and change, 
and immediately the two 
searchlights, so strong, so 
vividly menacing, identify our 
position more accurately, ow- 
ing to the momentary altera- 
tion of the note of the murmur 
amidst the stars, and they 
sweep even nearer to us. I 
watch and wonder and hope. 
The white arms become un- 
decided and move far far 
away from us, wheel round in 
a great circle, and swiftly one 
becomes a dull red beam across 
the stars, and below a dull 
red eye which slowly fades 
away. What relief — what a 
sense of danger past is mine 
thenl The other ray of Ii|;ht 
in answer fades to obscurity, 
and once more, to my joy, we 
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are moying in darknes% munu- 
peoted and unsovght-for. 

BrogeB lies below, soaroe a 
mile and a half away. I dare 
not risk deteotien a eeoond 
longer. Slowlj, deliberately. 
I plaoe both hands on my head 
and tnm ronnd, and in the 
moonlight I see the pilot's 
gloved hand go forward to the 
alominiam throttle which he 
slowly polls right baok. The 
noise of the engines dies swift- 
ly, completely. The nose drops 
as we begin onr long silent 
downward glide. No longer 
does the roar of the engines 
beat upon my ears, bnt I oan 
hear that most wonderfol of 
all sounds to a night-bomber 
— the whistle of the wind 
through the wires and on the 
planes, whioh tells me that we 
are no longer heard by those 
below. I begin to peer down- 
wards, oheo^g my aim. The 
direotion bar swings slowly off 
the dooks to the right. I 
throw ont my left arm, still 
gasdng downwards. The move- 
ment of the bar stops, and 
gradually it moves to the left 
aoross the rectangles of the 
harbours. It swings past them 
as the pilot turns the machine. 
I now throw ont my right 
hand, and in response the 
machine swings back. Fling- 
ing my arm upright before the 
moving bar has beoome oentral 
I stop in time the too rapid 
turn of the machine, and slow- 
ly, slowly we move straight 
forwards over the dark and 
unlit basins where shines not 
one little hostile light or flicker. 
I hurriedly gaze through the 
luminous range bars, &ced at 
right angles to the direotion 
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bar. The time has not yet 
come. Holding my hand up- 
WMrds, I keep the machine 
dead ahead in a straight line. 
I am becoming more and more 
excited. The strain has be- 
oome intense. I have forgot- 
ten everything — forgotten 
that I am two miles in the air, 
forgotten that my bare hands 
are freezing, forgotten that I 
am in a hostile place. My 
whole being is concentrated on 
keeping that little bar of 
metal laid across the two 
black patches below. I am 
not conscious of being above 
human beings — ^it is not a real 
countryside whioh lies beneath. 
It is an unlit map made up of 
lines and curves and patterns 
and round spots. I am en- 
tirely impersonal :. I have be- 
come a surveyor at his instru- 
ment waving his hand to 
make corrections. 

The two pale-glowing bars 
come in line with the edge 
of the nearest dark rectangle. 
I throw my arm upright for 
the last time, and then, put- 
ting my right hand behind 
me, I catch hold of the bomb- 
handle with a firm grip and 
push it over at a moderate 
speed. One, two, three, four 
little tugs I feel on it as the 
four hooks are pulled away 
from the four bombs fifteen 
feet behind me. I pull it 
back and push it forward the 
second time, scarcely looking 
over the front as I do it. I 
lean forwards over the nose, 
and see that the direction bar 
has drifted slightly. Throw- 
ing ont my left hand, I see 
the bemb-sight move to the 
left, and then push forwards. 
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again and the laat time the belts loaded with your green- 

bomb-handle. At onoe I moye tipped pom-pom dielle ? We 

it to and fro, six or eeren haye oome, we haye etrack 

times qniokly, in ease I have home I Down, down below 

not poshed it forwards far with intent eyes I gase, wait- 

enongh at any time, and ing to see the bnrsting of the 

failed to release any bombs, missiles. Hours seem to pasf. 

As soon as I have finished I wonder if the bombs have 

I turn roond, orawl through failed to explode; I wonder 

the little door, twisting side- if they haye dropped. In a 

ways to ayoid jerking the feyer of expeetanqy I peer 

great rudder on whioh rests to the gloomy bottom of the 

the brown leather of the great pool of night. Then a 

pilot's boot, stand up, and great flash leaps out of the 

turn again and sit down, earth and slowly fades, leay- 

shouting breathlessly — ing by the dim strip of water 

^'AU gone, Jimmy I Turn a paJe moonlight eloud of 

quickly I South-west — down- smoke. Another and yet an- 

wind. Gk>t a priceless line, other leap up in the basin 

There'll be hell to pay now I itself. Then another and yet 

Keep throttled — whatever hap- two more burst on ahead in 

pens." a line. <' Ah I good 1 good 1 " 

I stand up and look down I mutter to myself. Seven 

at the dim pattern of the bombs dearly I see explode, 

dooks. This is the most ex- and then I can scaroe see the 

citing moment of the raid, ground at all, for with the 

I ktiow the fourteen bombs bursting of these first bombs 

are going down — the Qermans the whole fourteen search- 

do not know it, and I know lights are flung into the sky 

they do not know it. For like a handful of white rih- 

the moment the men in the bens of light, and begin at 

air are triumphant. There onoe to move to and fro in 

we move in silence and un- a slow determined motion, 

seen above the very heart of Above us, below us, to right 

the enemy's stronghold. The of us and to left of us, behmd 

fourteen bombs are whirling us and in front of us, move 

at a terrifying speed towards these brilliant bands of up- 

the docks, and the valuable pouring light. So bright are 

material whioh they contain, they that some, though they 

No one below expects the are seventy or eighty f^t 

sudden disaster which inexor- away, throw a white radianoe 

ably draws nearer and nearer, over the machine. The dim 

What use are the waiting country is slashed and out 

watchmen a thousand strong? across by these almost das- 

What use are your plans, O sling beams which wheel and 

ye cunning enemy, — what hesitate and cross each other 

use your well-oiled guns, the in gigantic patterns. Against 

clear-polished lenses of your the stars over our heads move 

great searchlights — the long their long pale arms, which 
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slowly fade as height deetroye 
the power of their thraet. 

A few seconds after the ap- 
pearance of this company of 
searchlights there rise frem 
three or foor points in the 
neighbourhood of the docks 
long chains of vivid green baUs, 
which cast an nnearthly gleam 
upon the water of the basins, 
and light np with their fan- 
tastic glow a circle of vagnely- 
seen cenntry. Bight in front 
of us they pasB, passing up- 
wards in an orderly hurry and 
giving a greenish tinge to my 
hands, the pilot's f acci and to 
the planes on either side. They 
baid over slowly in the upper 
sky, and one by one fade away 
to red sparks dropping swiftly. 
Through the thin trails of 
vertical smoke left by their 
passage we pass, and I am re- 
minded of the magic beanstalk 
of the fairy tale, rising up into 
unimagined heights and joining 
the world of reality to a world 
of dreams. 

Then breaks into action the 
third weapon of this oppod- 
tion — of this turbulent mael- 
strom to which I gave birth 
when I pressed over the wooden 
lever in the cockpit. Four 
little red flashes break the 
darkness below, and then two 
more a mile away, then four 
ethers to the west, and yet 
four more ... as anti-aircraft 
battery after anti-aircraft bat- 
tery comes into action against 
the machine. Four or five 
seconds pass, then, a few 
hundred feet away, appears 
a swiftly - vanishing flame. 
Another appears to the left, 
and dotted at random here and 
there they leap out and vanish 
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in quick succession, shell-burst 
after shell-burst. Bound puffb 
of white moonlit smoke whirl 
by us as we go gliding onwards 
in silence, and untouched, 
through this turmoil of flame 
and radiance. 

On all sides move the long 
blue-white swords of dazzling 
light — thirty feet wide they lie 
right before us, barring our 
way. To our right and our 
left they foUow us, trying, try- 
ing to touch us. Behind our 
tail they dog us relentlessly, 
yet seemingly in vain. Below 
they lie across the vast depths 
of the sky, blinding our eyes 
and hiding the country from 
our sight. Above they move, 
pale beams, across the ten 
thousand watching stars. Here 
and there among their white 
anger move the jealous ropes 
of glowing jade, which pass 
upwards in swaying curves 
and mingle their green bril- 
liancy with the searchlights' 
glare, which is clearly reflected 
on our great wings. Shell 
after shell, red, vicious, and 
sharp, bursts and bursts above 
us and around us — protesting 
with its storm of temper at 
the vain groping of the search- 
light •» the useless beauty of 
the green balls. Lastly, the 
swift-moving streaks of the 
fiery tracer buUets from 
the machine-guns out across 
the sky in a dozen direc- 
tions. 

Wherever we may look we 
see this boiling volcano of shell 
and bullet, searchlight and 
green ball. White, green, and 
red play the colours over our 
hanos and faces. The chorus 
of the bursting explosive 
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olamovra around as, and above 
its Boond we hear the splendid 
noise of the fourteen bombs, 
the sound of whose detonation 
has at length risen to us from 
the earth far below. When we 
hear that weloome sound we 
realise that our duty has been 
done, and we have driven 
the blow home. We are ex- 
hilarated by the thought, 
exhilarated by this ferment of 
opposition. Ite very power 
only seems to show us that 
the enemy must value what 
he is defending so fieroely. I 
almost want to sing with de- 
lirious joy. What matter the 
blazing rays of light — what 
matter the orashing shells and 
the ohains of emerald balls? 
We are inviolable, and we will 
oontinue our enohanted immun- 
ity from danger. 

Then I beoome suddenly 
eonsoious of a glare upon the 
maohine. I look down to the 
left, and at onoe I see a great 
dazzling eye of light, so bril- 
liant and strong that it shim- 
mers and wheels and boils as 
I gaze into it. We have been 
oaught by a searohlight, and 
held. In a swift moment I see 
the long arms in the sky about 
us move with a oommon im- 
pulse towards the maohine, 
until wherever I look I see 
eyes, eyes, eyes in a vast oirole 
around us. 

" Oh I Jimmy I They've got 
us! They've got as/" I ory 
out. ^< Shove on the engines, 
and push her down to ninety ! 
Keep straight on — quiok I 
quick I Push her down to 
ninety I" 

No need is there now to be 
silent. We are by ohanee dis- 



oovered, and are in the pitiless 
grip of fourteen powerful arms 
of radiance. Wherever I look 
there is light, light. I oannot 
see the ground below; I oan- 
not see the stars above. We 
swim in a sea of brillianoe. I 
am as blinded as when at times 
I have met upon a dark oountry 
road at night some oar with 
huge head-lights, whose white 
glare has dazzled me and 
pinned me to the side of the 
road in fear. Eaoh of these 
searohlights upturned against 
me now are many times more 
brilliant than the aoetylene 
lamps of a oar, and there are 
fourteen of them. 

I am tense and quiok- 
breathed. I feel stripped, 
naked, and ashamed. I am 
most tremendously oonsoious 
of my visibility to those below, 
and know that one and all 
they hate me. I put my hand 
across my eyes. I orouoh lower 
inside the maohine. Craahf 
crash . . . crash I Ah! Now 
the shells, no longer scattered 
in an idle barrage, begin to 
explode near the maohine, 
whioh, like a white bird, at 
the apex of a gigantio pyramid 
of light, so slowly orawls 
through the sky. 

<' Jimmy ! They're shelling 
us! Shove the nose down — 
shove the nose downl Make 
it a hundred!'' 

Bed flash the shells through 
the white haze of light in 
whioh we move. Green pour 
the bubbles of light in upward 
progress by the maohine. Over 
the wings and over my pilot's 
grim-fixed faoe play the three 
oolours, scarlet, emerald, and 
brightest white, in an unend- 
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ingy 6T8r*ehuigii)g ripple of 
oolonr. Now soondi the stao- 
oato and onexpootedly loud 
thunder of the maohme-gon 
behind ui aa the gnnlayer be- 
gins to direct downwurds to 
one of the learbhlights a stream 
of fiery traoer ballets. What 
use are they, I wonder ? If one 
searchlight is destroyed there 
are yet thirteen to hold us in 
their grasp. 

My heart is jumping wildly 
inside me. I make my hands 
adjust the brass taps at my 
side so that the fingers of the 
white-faoed dials keep to the 
needful figure, but I know any 
second there may be a rending 
crash, and we may spin swiftly 
down and down. . . . Still 
we are held. Still the dazzle 
of light lies round us — still the 
blue- white eyes of fire stare at 
us with their hypnotising whirl 
and boil of brilliancy which 
makes them look so huge al- 
though so distant. Still the 
whole machine is clear-cut to 
the smallest wire in their all- 
exposing luminance. 

I grip the pilot's arm in my 
fear and shout to him — 

^^ Oh, Jimmy 1 Keep her 
going I Keep her going I Make 
it a hundred 1 We'll soon be 
freel" 

^'But we're only four thou- 
sand 1 We can't go any lower I " 
he answers. 

^'Push onl Speed is what 
matters 1 Keep her to a hun- 
dred, and we'll get through if 
we can I " 

Now do I feel my mascots in 
my pockets and think for a 
swift sad moment of those I 
loye best. WiU it neyer end, 
I wonder 7 For hours the 



shells seem to have flashed and 
crashed round us. For hours 
the searchlights seem to have 
revealed us white in the black 
night. Then I become some- 
how conscious that the light 
on the machine is a little less. 
Locking behind me I see one 
or two beams moving erratic- 
ally across the sky. They are 
beanu^ and not eyes 1 At last, 
then, we are getting beyond 
the range of the defences! 
One by one the searchlights 
slide away from the machine 
and swing up and down, pale 
shafts now, above or to the 
side of it. The shell-fire dies 
away. A string of green balls 
pours upwards half a mile 
away to our left. Two search- 
lights alone hold us, then they 
lose us, and to our almost in- 
describable relief we are mov- 
ing in the darkness, whose 
friendliness never before have 
I so loved, whose protection 
never before have I so vividly 
realised. 

My forehead is wet with 
perspiration. My hands shake, 
my knees feel weak. The end- 
ing of the strain has left me 
feeble, and the reaction for a 
time is almost painfuL The 
physical feeling of sinking in- 
side me remains for a little 
while, but soon I begin to feel 
normal 

^< Oh, Jimmy 1 Jimmy I Aren't 
you glad that is all over? It 
put the wind up me 1 I don't 
think we got hit, though. Look 
at Bruges — she is mad 1 " 

Over the weary city still 
glide and hover the thin beams 
of light, vainly regretting their 
lost prey. A few useless shells 
leap into red brilliance here 
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and there among the ttars, 
while the last lovely ohain 
of green balls rieea upward 
through the night. To the 
dim north, by the dooke, glows 
the dnll glare of a fire, where 
some bomb has gone home. 

To the west we fly onwards 
in the moonshine over the pale 
pattern ef the fields. Far 
ahead glimmer the white 
flames of the star-shells in the 
mist along the floods. 

The sense of dnty well done, 
of dangers f aoed and oonqnered, 
gives an exhilaration whioh 
has made the whole night of 
terror worth the while. The 
moments of dread through 
whioh we have lived have been 
so vivid, so intense, that they 
have left us oool-headed and 
tranquil, and now we know 
that we are on the way home, 
and that we go to rest and for- 
getfulness. 

Minutes pass, and below us 
gleams the fading loveliness 
of a star -shell. To the left 
flickers Ypres. On the right 
at Nieuport one shell bursts 
out along the ooast, beyond 
whioh lies the vast expanse 
of the quiet sea. 

Minutes pass, and below us 
shines the Uttle T of lights at 
Coudekerque. Down drifts 
our light — ^up drifts the wel- 
come answer. Softly we sink 



towards the world whioh 
slowly, slowly grows real from 
out a map. • . . Gladly I drop 
through the little door when 
we have at last drawn up 
beside the mighty hangars. 
Gladly I stretoh my cramped 
legs and walk for a while un- 
familiarly upon the grass. 
Gladly at last I switch off 
the light in my bedroom, and 
ourl up in the sheets with my 
feet upon the hot-water bottle. 
On the ceiling gleams the fire- 
light. Voices sound more rare- 
ly in the cabins. Suddenly I 
remember something, and oall 
out — 

'<Who was it getting hell 
over Ghistelles?" 

*'BobI" comes an answer 
from some near-by cabin. 

" I say, Bob I Did you have 
a bad time?" 

"Twenty -five holes in the 
machine I Jack shoved the 
bombs right across the aero- 
drome, though — he's not a 
bad observer I" 

"Shut up. Bob I" 

"Good-night, Jack I Good- 
night, Bob I Good-night, BUI I 
Good-night, Shoey I " 

"Good-night, Paul 1" 

" Good - night, Jimmy — it 
wasn't so bad, was it ? " 

"No I Good-night, Paul I" 

Soon I drift tc sleep and the 
well-loved world of dreams. 



(To he oorUinued.) 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 



BOLSHBVIBH — THE COMMON PATH OF REVOLUTION — BRITAIN'S 
BHAMl — THB LBAGXnB OF FUTILITY. 



Thb White Paper recently 
presented to Parliament, and 
dealing candidly and tmtli- 
folly with BolshcTiam, ehonld 
be sent broadcast ever the 
country. It shonld be read 
especially by those whom 
White Papers do not toneh, and 
who are most easily tempted 
to the crime of anarchy. For 
it shows not by argument but 
by an array of nnimpsaohable 
facts the tyranny, the brntal- 
ity, the death, which always 
follow in the train of that 
species of moral dnmkenness 
which is known as revolntion. 
It is no new story. It con- 
tains scarce an outrage which 
cannot be matched in the 
political orgies of the past. 
But it depiots a terror whioh 
is daily approaching nearer to 
our doors, and the more dearly 
the danger of Bolshevism is 
understood, the better will it 
be for the comfort of our 
homes and the salvation ef 
our race. 

In cruelty, then, what is 
known as Bolshevism in Bussia 
has followed the common path 
of revolution. A varae and 
foolish aspiration towards 
*' freedom" leads always to 
a tar worse tyranny than that 
which it seeks to replace. A 
false idealism, in 'whose name 
the worst excesses are excused, 
is confused with the lust et 



blood. The moral maxims of 
the rebel go to the heads of 
his dupes, like raw spirit, 
and do more harm to the 
world than wars and rumours 
of wars. Lenin and Trotsky 
have been guilty of grosser 
orimes than may be imputed 
to all the Tsars. In the blaze 
of their wanton assault upon 
the deoenoies of life the worst 
exploits of Ivan the Terrible 
pale to insignificance. In all 
the ingenuity of violent deaths 
they surpass the hoarded ex- 
perience of history. The 
authentic stories told in the 
White Book fill the reader 
with shame that he belongs 
to the same species as these 
monsters of hot lust and cold 
purpose. They have but two 
punishments for all who dare to 
disagree with them— imprison- 
ment, into which many go and 
few come out ; or death, acccm- 
panied with the horrors of 
torture. The poor prisoners 
are packed twenty in a small 
room, all chance of cleanliness 
is taken from them, and they 
are left unfed. So loud became 
at last the voice of soandal, 
that a Soviet of Petrograd 
sent a commission to report on 
the ** Crest'' prison, and here 
is a Bolshevik comment upon 
its report:'* Comrades 1 What 
they saw and what they heard 
from the imprisoned it is im- 
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possible to desoribe. Not only 
were rumonrs oonfirmed, bat 
oenditiens were found aotnally 
much worse than bad been 
stated. I was pained and 
ashamed. I myself was im- 
prisoned under Tsardom in the 
same prison. Then all was 
olean, and prisoners had dean 
linen twioe a month. Now 
not only are prisoners left 
without olean linen, but many 
are even without blankets, 
and, as in the past, for trifling 
offenoes they are plaoed in 
solitary oonfinement in oold 
dark oells. Bat the most ter- 
rible sights we saw were in the 
siok-bays. Comrades, there we 
saw living dead, who hardly 
had strength enough to whisper 
their oomplaints that they were 
dying of hanger. In one ward, 
amongst the siek, a oorpse had 
lain for several hours, whose 
neighbour managed to murmur, 
*of hunger he died, and soom 
of hunger we shall all die.' 
Comrades, among them are 
many who are quite young, 
who wish to live and see the 
sunshine." . 

Lenin and Trotsky wish 
none to live who does not obey 
their behests, and to them 
darkness is preferable to light. 
Those who have onoe aoquired 
a taste for oruelty oan be 
oured only by death. And 
let it be remembered in this 
hour of inaotion, that among 
the viotims of starvation and 
jail - fever are Englishmen, 
in vengeanoe for whom we 
have struek not a single blow. 
The ezeoutions, ordered by 
these ohampions of the'^people,'* 
are ten times worse than im- 



prisonment. They are not 
oontent to kill those who dis- 
agree with them: they must 
pass to their doom through the 
gate of torture. Here is the 
testimony of a British snbjeot : 
«The number of people who 
have been ooldly done to death 
in Mosoow is enormous. Many 
thousands have been shot, but 
lately those oondemned to death 
were hung instead, and that 
in the most brutal manner. 
They were taken out in batches 
in the early hours of the 
morning to a plaoe on the 
outskirts of the town, stripped 
to their shirts, and then hung 
one by one by being drawn 
up at the end of a rope untU 
their feet were a few inohea 
from the ground, and then left 
to die. The work was done by 
Mongolian soldiers. Shooting 
was too noisy and not sure 
enough. Men have orawled 
away after a volley, and others 
have been buried whUe still 
alive. I was told in Stookholm 
by one of the representatives 
of the Bsthonian (Government 
that 150 Russian officers who 
were taken prisoners at Pskoff 
by the Bed Quards were given 
over to Mongolian soldiers, 
who sawed them to pieoes." 
Truly to read the history of 
the Bussian Bevolution is to 
sup full of horrors. 

The madness of oruelty has 
seized the whole of Bussia. 
One province seems like an- 
other. ''In Ural towns,'' we 
are told, ''offixsers taken pris- 
oners by Bolsheviks had tiieir- 
shoulder - straps nailed into 
their shoulders, girls have been 
raped, some of the civilians 
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have been foiuid with their 
eyes pierced oat, others without 
noses, whilst twenty-five priests 
were shot at Pemii Bishop 
Androniok having been bnried 
alive there." Neither youth 
nor age is spared. Near 
Ekaterinburg sixty-six children 
of Kamishlof were taken as 
hostages and shot by maohine- 
guns. In truth the hankering 
of <<Uberty" after blood is 
insatiable. The reoord of orime 
is monotonous in its horror. 
At Dorpat the assassins seem 
to have specialised in the 
clergy, and glutted their 
fury upon the blood of bish- 
ops, whom they hacked to 
pieces in their rage. But it is 
useless to pile infamy upon 
infamy, and we will conclude 
with a sketch of the Terror as 
seen in January last at Mos- 
cow. '* Executions still con- 
tinue,'' writes a Moscow man, 
'Hhough the ordinary people 
do not hear about them. Often 
during the executions a regi- 
mental band plays lively tunes. 
The following account of an 
execution was given by a mem- 
ber of one of the bands. On 
one occasion he was playing in 
the band, and as usual all the 
people to be executed were 
brought to the edge of the 
grave. Their hands and feet 
were tied together so that they 
would fall forward Into the 
grave. They were then shot 
through the neck by Lettish 
soldiers. When the last man 
had been shot the grave was 
closed up, and on this par- 
ticular occasion the bandsman 
saw the grave moving. Not 
being able to stand the sight 
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of it, he fainted, whereupon the 
Bolsheviks sei^d him, saying 
that he was in sympathy with 
the prisoners. They wore on 
the point of killing him, but the 
other members of the band ex- 
plained that he was really 
ill, and he was let off." And 
there are still hypocrites who 
pretend to deplore the severity 
of the Tsar. 

Nothing is more brutal in 
the record of brutality than the 
treatment of the Tsar and his 
family. The Bolsheviks had 
not the sense of justice to bring 
them to trial, had they deemed 
them guilty of any offence. 
They had not the courage to 
kill them outright. The mem- 
bers of the Imperial house 
were dragged from Moscow to 
Tobolsk, from Tobolsk to Eka- 
terinburg, where the worst 
indignities were heaped upon 
them, and where at last they 
found the poor solace of a 
violent death. Jews con- 
demned them at their own 
caprice. Jews carried out the 
lawless sentence, and the blood- 
thirstiest of them all were 
Lenin's friends, Yainen and 
Safarof, Hebrews botii. ''The 
guard was commanded outside 
the house," thus runs the nar- 
rative, ^'by a criminal called 
Medogedof, who had been con- 
victed of murder and arson in 
1906, and of outraging a girl 
of five in 1911. The prisoners 
were awakened at two A.M., and 
were told they must prepare 
for a journey. They were called 
down to the lower room an 
hour later, and Yurowski, a 
Jew, read out the sentence of 
the Soviet. When he had 
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finiahtd reading, he said, * and 
80 your life hat oome to an 
end.' The Bmperor then said, 
* I am ready.' An eye-witneas 
said that the Bmpreaa and the 
two eldest daughters made the 
sign of the cross. The massacre 
was carried out with reTolvers. 
The deoter, Botkine, the maidi 
the valety and the cook were 
murdered in this room,,as well 
as the seven members of the 
Imperial family. They spared 
•nly the life of the cook's 
nephew, a boy of fourteen. 
The murderers threw the 
bodies down the shaft of a 
ooal mine, and the same morn- 
ing orders were sent to murder 
the party at Alapaevsk, whioh 
was done." To this plain nar- 
rative no word need be added. 

Why is it that the Bol- 
sheviks have destroyed Bussia 
by murder, plunder, and fam- 
ine? It is all part of a care- 
fully devised plot. The system 
of death and pillage is '* organ- 
ised and worked by Jews who 
have no nationality, and whose 
one object is to destroy for 
their own ends the existing 
order of things." Of this truth 
there is overwhelming evi- 
dence, and it is a curious 
comment upon the Zionism 
now fashionable, that the Jews, 
for the first time in a position 
of power, use that position 
for the mere purpose of de- 
stroying Christians and bring- 
ing all our modem inherited 
civilisation to an end. Were 
the return of all Jews to 
Palestine made obligatory, the 
polioy of Zionism would be 
intelUgible; and it is dear 
that, when Bolshevism is once 



stamped out, the Christiana ef 
Europe will be eompelled in 
their own defence to segregate 
the Jews in close oolonies <rf 
their own. If they choeee to 
employ the tactics of Trotsky 
and Zinoniev there, they will 
harm nobody outside their own 
raoe. Meanwhile the Bolshev- 
iks in Bussia have estaUished 
a rule of force and oppression, 
suoh as no autocracy dared to 
impose. With the promise of 
free speech ever upon their 
tongue, they have suppressed 
all newspapers save their own, 
they have put down pnblio 
meetings, and they have per- 
secuted with peculiar venom 
their Socialist opponents. Or 
as Mr Lookhart sums up the 
situation, *Hhe avowed ambi- 
tion of Lenin is to create civil 
war throughout Europe. Every 
speech of Lenin's is a denunci- 
ation of oonatitutienal methods, 
and a glorification of the doo- 
trine ef physical feroe. With 
that object in view he is de- 
stroying systematically, both 
by executions and by deliber- 
ate starvation, every form of 
opposition to Bolshevism." 
The plan is simple enough, 
and so far it has suooeeded 
marvellously. The vast ma- 
jority of Bussians is filled 
with hatred of Lenin and his 
Jewish aeoomplioes. Of the 
peasants, we are told, ninety 
per cent are in favour of a 
monarchy. But what can 
men do who lack food, and 
lacking food, lack strength and 
vigour? They cannot fight 
upon empty bellies. They can- 
not work with hands and heads 
weakened by the direst priva- 
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tion. And LMiin Beoores for 
hifl own bandits all the com 
and all the gold in the land. 
That the end of oppreuion will 
oome is oertain. By what way 
it will oome we know not yet. 
Bat if histery teaoh not in 
vain, it is oertain that Lenin 
and Trotsky and the rest of the 
assassins will die the death 
whioh they have brought upon 
thousands of innooent men and 
women. 

Meanwhile, like all blood- 
thirsty roTolationarieSy the 
Bolsheviks have reduoed their 
infamy to a»dootrine and ijiade 
plain their tenets for all to 
understand. They mean,, if 
they oan, to destroy the idea 
of patriotism everywhere and 
to preaoh the dangerous gospel 
of internationalism, to obstruot 
the oreation of military power, 
outside their own Bed Guards, 
by preaohing ideas of peaoe, 
and thus to foster the abolition 
of military disoipline, to im- 
poverish the peasants and to 
bring about national ealamities 
suoh as epidemios — ^the out- 
break of oholera last summer 
was traoed to this souroe^and 
the wholesale burning down ef 
villages and settlements. So 
muoh we have on the authority 
of the Bev. B. 8. Lombard, 
who is well qualified to speak 
by a term of imprisonment in 
the Fortress of Peter and Paul. 
Nor is this the end of their 
polioy. They prove their ad- 
herenoe to the dootrine of 
equality by allowing nobody to 
vote who is not either a work- 
man or a soldier, and by at- 
tempting to destroy utterly all 
those who by their intelligenee. 



soholarship, and energy might 
oonfer lustre upon the State. 

It might have been said, if 
no British oitizens had been 
slaughtered by the Bolsheviks, 
that the affairs of Bussia were 
no business of ours, that we 
should be oontent to look in 
silenoe upon the orimes oom- 
mitted by Lenin and his oom- 
radeci But the revolutionaries 
of Bussia are as keen to pro- 
selytise as were the revolution- 
aries of Franoe. They are 
determined, if they oan, to 
spread their infamous doetrines 
aoross the whole of Europe. 
It is not enough for them to 
kill and plunder and starve 
themselves. They will, if they 
be left unoheeked, persuade 
others of like evil minds to kill 
and plunder and starve. And 
the danger is all the greater, 
beoause the lust of blood, the 
ohief goad of Bolshevism, is 
only too easily oaught. We 
might see it stalk, like a hor- 
rible epidemio, up and down 
the world. Upon this truth 
the men of the Frenoh Terror 
relied. In this truth also 
Lenin and Trotsky have a per- 
fect faith. Worse still, they 
have money upon whioh their 
faith may be supported. For 
the first time anarohy has a 
full pooket. The Bolsheviks' 
supply of paper, if not of gold, 
is unlimited. **This paper 
money," it is said, ** enables 
them to pay their way in 
Bussia, and to build up credits 
abroad, which are to be used 
to produce ohaos in every civil- 
ised oountry." Moreover, since 
the Bolsheviks are for the 
most part Orientals, they are 
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a greater danger to as in the 
Bast than in the West. As 
they haTe declared war npon 
all oiviliiation, nothing wonld 
please them better than te 
ereate a rebellion in India. 
How far they have promoted 
the distorbanoe which is now 
being snppressed in Egypt, we 
do not knew. But it is plain 
that Bngland is most openly 
exposed to the risks of Bol- 
shevism, and we oannot bnt 
ask what England is doing to- 
day to check the onrush of 
anarchy. 

It was once our proud boast 
that no Englishman should be 
murdered npon foreign soil 
and go unavenged. More than 
one of eur fellow-subjects has 
been murdered in Bussia, and 
nothing has been done save 
the making of an ine£Fectual 
protest. The old plea, civia 
Bomanus aumj is advanced no 
more. Yet if we are not to 
lose our prestige in the world — 
a prestige which no League of 
Nations will sustain without 
the help of our own firmness 
and courage — we must bring 
the murderers of our fellow- 
citizens to justice. So long 
ago as last September the 
following despatch was re- 
ceived by Mr Balfour: "On 
31st August the Government 
troops forced ^faeir way into 
the British Embassy, their 
entry to which was resisted by 
the British Naval AttachI, 
Captain Cromie, who, after 
having killed three soldiers, 
was himself shot. The ar- 
chives were sacked, and every- 
thing was destroyed. Captain 
Cromie's corpse was treated in 



a horrible manner. The Ooas 
of St George was taken from 
the body, and subsequently 
worn by one ef the murderer*. 
An English clergyman waa 
refused permission to repeat 
prayers over the body. The 
French military mission waa 
forced. A man named Mason 
and a soldier and several 
Frenchmen were arrested. Bol- 
sheviks in the prees openly 
incite to murder British and 
French. It is urgently neces- 
sary that prompt and ener- 
getic steps should be taken.^ 
No one has ever written 
an essay concerning the in- 
fluenoe of the telegraph upon 
English style. If such an 
essay be written, this de- 
spatch of Sir Balph Paget's 
may be oited as an example. 
Not a word is wasted in it, 
and it tells us a story of whioh 
all Englishmen must needs be 
ashamed. No steps "prompt 
and energetic," no steps slow 
and supine, have been taken. 
Captain Cromie was left to 
punish the aggressors. Bight 
nobly he punished them; and 
he died in the fray. As for 
our politicians, they folded 
their hands in fatuity and 
mumbled with a smug satis- 
faction, Nim poBsumua. 

The country, no doubt, is 
tired. The suggestion that 
we should march into Bussia 
and put an end to Bolshevism 
would have been unpopular 
in the country. So much 
may be conceded. But most 
righteous acts are unpopular 
in the country, and it is the 
business of leadership to face 
unpopularity with a glad and 
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reiolat« heart. For the old 
policy of waiting and teeing 
there is not a word to be 
■aid. British citizens have 
been fooUy murdered, and no 
yengeance has been taken. 
There is the oentral faot of 
oar dishonour. The country 
which once was ready to go 
to war for Don Pacifico con- 
dones by its inaction the 
killing of Captain Cromiei a 
sealous gentleman who had 
served England welL It is 
not thus that a great name 
is established among the 
peoples of Europe. And even 
if our honour may be tar- 
nished with impunity, pru- 
dence should have urged 
an instant intervention. 
Bolshevism spreads, as we have 
said, like an epidemia Virea 
acqidrit eundo. Day by day 
its menace comes nearer to 
us. It has swept over Hun- 
gary; it has stirred Bavaria 
into lawlessness ; and Prussia, 
which begot it, as it begot 
most of the evils which dis- 
tress our unhappy world, is 
ready to turn it to practical 
use. The longer it is allowed 
to flourish unchecked, the 
greater the armies that will 
be necessary to suppress it. 
Suppressed it must be, or civil- 
isation will perish. It is a 
difficult thing to fight against 
what Burke called an ^* armed 
opinion," and Bolshevism is 
an *' armed opinion." And 
our sentimental politicians 
have been ready not to fight 
against it but to treat with 
it. Had they turned back to 
the teachings of history, they 
would have been shamed into 

VOL. GOV. — NO MCCXLin. 



taking up arms. We do not 
speak of such flippant person- 
ages as the conductors of 'The 
I^ily Herald,' who in the first 
place deny that many mur- 
ders have been committed in 
Russia, and then applaud the 
moderate (and lying) estimate 
of the Soviet Government as 
'^ the price of freedom." Free- 
dom indeed 1 We would that 
we could pack Mr Lansbury, 
Mr Shaw, and Mr Bamsay 
Maodonald off to Bussia, that 
these frivolous and well-adver- 
tised demagogues might dis- 
cover what Russian freedom 
means. They would find out 
all that they want to know 
in the Fortress of Peter and 
Paul. We speak of the repre- 
sentatives of the great powers 
who conferred together in 
Paris, of Mr Lloyd (Sdorge and 
Mr Wilson. These men, not 
having learned the rudiments 
of statesmanship, thought it 
would be popular to confer 
with the blood-stained assas- 
sins. They proposed a pleas- 
ant meeting at Prinkipo, where 
Bussian gentlemen were to sit 
round a table with the 
murderers who had done their 
Tsar to death. The table would 
have been covered, we imagine, 
with blood-red baize, blood-red 
to match the colour cf their 
master, Lenin's thoughts. And 
when their attempt to arrange 
this happy excursion failed, 
they sent a parcel of bleating 
journalists to Petrograd, who 
should bring the murderers 
and the politicians together. 
By hook or by crook they 
meant to come to terms with 
crime, and they used the same 
3b 
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words whioh Barke pat into 
the months of the Allies, eager 
to make peace with the mur- 
derers of Lonis XVL '* Citizen 
Begioides " — thus they are sup- 
posed to address the sanguin- 
ary tyrant Camot and his ool- 
leagues^ — "whenever you find 
yourselves in the humour, you 
may have a peaoe with ua. 
That is a point you may al- 
ways command. We are con- 
stantly in attendance, and 
nothing you can do shall 
hinder us from the renewal of 
our supplications. You may 
turn us out at the door; but 
we will jump in at the 
window." And Lenin smiles, 
as he sees his cold doctrine of 
extermination march triumph- 
antly east and west. 

To oppose this ** armed 
opinion " is mere emphatically 
our duty to-day than it was in 
the time of the French Revol- 
ution. We are without the 
defence of strong and wise 
Qovemments. We live in a 
world wherein universal suf- 
frage is esteemed a benefit, not 
a curse. We have subscribed 
piously to the vile doctrine 
that it is noble to shout with 
the biggest crowd. And what 
if the biggest crowd be Bol- 
shevist, and cry aloud for the 
shedding of better blood than 
its own? The doctrine of uni- 
versal murder will be speedily 
learned, and we shall witness 
massacres in every capital 
Bach month that passes adds 
to the difficulty which oon- 
fronts us. Once fifty thou- 
sand men would have 
done the salutary work of 
scavenging, which presently 



may demand halt a milHon, 
And remMnber, the work will 
have to be done sooner or 
later, or the tradition ot a 
gracious life will be utterly 
destroyed. That it will tall 
to France and England to do 
what is neoessary there can be 
no doubt. Amerioa, which has 
too busily interterad in the 
making of Europe's peace, 
loudly disclaims responsibility 
for Europe's troubles, and tlie 
duty of ourselves and of our 
faithful allies is plain to see: 
we must oombat with arms 
the pernicious opinion, and 
free Bnssia and Europe from 
the worst tyranny of all— 
the tyranny of untrammelled 
" liberty," 

The overlooking ot this duty 
has the less excuse, because 
from the past we may learn 
the danger ot the present. 
Bevolution, as we have said, 
follows always the same 
course. That whioh devas- 
tated France in the eighteenth 
century di£Fers only in detafl 
from that whi<di has reduced 
Bussia from the position of a 
loyal ally to that ot a pestilent 
enemy. The domination ot the 
Jew makes the present up- 
heaval more dangerous than 
any whioh preceded it, thoogh 
there was a Hebrew element 
also in the Terror, tor Jews 
always fish in troubled waters. 
And the French revolutionaries 
did their own foul woric them- 
selves. They did not enrol 
mercenary Letts and China- 
men. For the rest there is 
not much to choose b etw ee n 
them. Perhaps Bussia has 
not thrown up any villains 
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80 great as Carrier, who de- 
vised the drowningB at Nantes, 
or the unspeakable Joseph 
Lebon, who turned Arras into 
a shambles. In the oompeti- 
tion of infamy we need not 
award the prize. But if you 
desire an aoconnt of the hap- 
penings in Bnssia — an aooount 
whioh will matoh the White 
Book in aoouraoy — turn to 
Burke's * Letters on a Begi- 
oide Peace/ or Arthur Young's 
*The Example of France: A 
Warning to Britain/ and you 
will find it. You are asked to 
do nothing but change the 
names, and then you ^1 see, 
rhetorically expressed, the 
same opinions as prevail in 
Bnssia to-day, you will mark 
the same crimes and the same 
blatant excuses for them. 
Take, for instance, this ad- 
mirable summary of Arthur 
Young: <'Her government an 
anarchy, that values neither 
life nor property. Her agricul- 
ture fast sinking, her farmers 
the slaves of all, and her people 
starving. Her manufactures 
annihilated : her commerce de- 
stroyed. . . . Her gold and 
silver disappeared, and her 
paper so depreciated, by its 
enormous amount of 3000 
millions, besides incredible for- 
geries, that it advances, with 
rapid strides, to the entire 
stagnation of every species of 
industry and circulation. . . « 
Her cities scenes of revolt, 
massaere, and famine; and 
her provinces plundered by 
gangs of banditti." Is it 
Franoe, of which he speaks, 
or Bussia ? In all respects the 
parallel is complete, and we 



may measure what Bussia 
will do by what we know that 
Franoe did. 

The self-same ambition of 
dominating the world and forc- 
ing a universal acceptance of 
their views inspires the Bol- 
sheviks and inspired the French 
revolutionaries. They were 
and are proselytisers all. We 
know what it is that Lenin 
has set out to do. Now hear 
Camille Desmoulins: **To create 
the French republic; to dis- 
organise Europe, perhaps to 
purge it of its tyrants, by the 
eruption of the volcanic prin- 
ciples of equality, . . . such was 
the sublime vocation of the 
Convention." ThereisnodiflFer- 
ence between them either of 
purpose or expression. They 
use the same phrases and 
befog their minds with the 
same false philosophy. The 
French revolution was pro- 
foundly iDflnenced by the 
shot rubbish of Bousseau's ob- 
scene mind. The Bossian re- 
volution was perplexed by the 
futile doctrines of Bakumin. 
And as French and Bussians 
thought the same thoughts and 
sought the same ends, they 
employed the same system. 
They had an equally blind faith 
in committees. Whatever was 
done was approved by a com- 
mittee of some sort. There 
have been, either then or now, 
committees of defence, com- 
mittees of watchfulness, re- 
volutionary committees, com- 
mittees of workmen and 
soldiers, and no good came of 
any of them. Camille Des- 
moulins, greatly daring, pro- 
posed a committee of mercy, 
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and loflt hit head tor his 
eSronttry. And for some 
strange onfathomed reason 
committees are bat blood- 
thirsty oontrivanoes. When 
one or two revolutionaries are 
gathered together, they are 
intent upon the death of this 
man or that. They are worse 
in the mass even than they are 
one by one. The mildest of 
them, if any be mild, does not 
like to be left behind in the raoe 
for outrage. He oasts his vote 
for slaughter, in fear also lest 
he himself should be asked to 
danoe upon the end of a rope. 
Iix brief, in times of disturb- 
ance oommittees have a vast 
deal to answer for. And no- 
where have they been so various 
and so frequently oalled to- 
gether as in Bussia. The word 
soviet will never lose its sinister 
meaning. Even sohools oan- 
not escape the plague, and 
a teacher from Mosoow has 
given us an aocount which 
reduoes the system to an 
absurdity. <<Baoh class has 
its committee," says he, *'and 
as a rule the most popular 
boy is chosen to represent 
the others at the masters', 
meetings. The objeots of the 
oommittees are — (1) To control 
the masters; (2) to arrange 
about the distribution of food, 
all the boys and girls being 
given a midday meaL This 
is, as a matter of faot, the 
only reason why they go to 
sohool." After this, we are 
not surprised to hear that 
*^boys and girls are herded 
together, that there is no 
semblanoe of morality," and 
that '*the olasses are simply 



like a bear-gardm." As little 
are we surprised to be told 
that at Eoloman a boy aged 
18, appointed oommissioner 
and in oharge of all the 
teaohers, olosed the school for 
a whole week because ono of 
the masters gave a boy a bad 
mark. Here, in truth, is de- 
mooraoy carried to its logical 
conclusion. The boys, being 
more numerous than the mas- 
ters, obviously have the right 
of controL That is in accord- 
ance with the pure gcapeL 
Yet we cannot bnt ask. Who 
shall control the boys ? Quis 
cuatodea cuaUnUett 

History teaches us, more- 
over, that a revolntion oan 
end only in a despotifim. 
France never would have re- 
gained peaoe and her honour 
had not Napoleon- come along 
to clear up the poor relics of 
the Jacobinism which he hated 
and despised. And if sanity 
is ever restored to Bussia, 
she, too, must discover a des- 
pot. All government is in the 
nature of a superstition, and 
the superstition is deeper and 
in a higher degree neoee- 
sary when the oountry gov- 
erned is, like Bussia, vast and 
simple. Millions of peasants, 
helpless and illiterate, can be 
happy only in obedience and 
in an act of worship. What- 
ever the faults of the Tsar may 
have been — and they were 
venial compared with the 
crimes of Lenin and Trotsky — 
he was a true father of his 
people. In paying him homage 
the Bussians had their best 
ohance of real freedom; and 
though a Bomanoff may not 
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•it again upon the throne of 
Bnasia, none bat an antoorat 
oan undo the baleful work of 
the Bolsherike. It is impos- 
sible tar the Bassian peasants 
to regard with superstitions 
awe a {mok of bloodthirsty 
Jews who are intent upon 
filling their own pookets. A 
nation oannot live for ever upon 
starvation and the vain hopes 
fostered by a false idealism. 
And if an end be not put 
now to Bolshevism and all its 
works, a despot will surely 
arise to save the last remnantis 
of the people. But at what a 
oost to usl A despot thrives 
best upon military adventure. 
The suooess of Napoleon oost 
Europe more than twenty 
years of bloodshed, and if 
Bussia be permitted to follow 
the beaten road of revolution, 
this generation will not see 
peaoe^ To a Bussia united 
under a single soldier, all 
things might be possible. 
We might be oaUed upon 
to save Western oivilisation 
from the inoursion of unnum- 
bered and weU-drilled hordes. 
It might be our duty to defend 
India against the resuscitated 
Slav. Only one policy, then, 
is consistent with our honour 
or our safety, and that is to 
destroy Bolshevism before it 
has gathered greater strength. 
The difficulty of this enter- 
prise to a tired country is 
great, but it must be faced* 
If we do not face it, we 
shall be branded with the 
shame of Captain Cromie's 
unavenged death, and we 
shall be compelled to substi- 
tute for a single campaign 



many years of fierce and des- 
perate warfare. 

A peaoe commensurate with 
our sacrifices, or worthy of the 
men who fell fer their coun- 
try, would be too much to 
look for from our politicians. 
But at least the worst piece 
of hypocrisy which threatened 
our security — the League of 
Nations — seems doomed to be 
of no eflPect. It is reduced to 
the position of a plaything 
for Mr Wilson. For, tiiough 
it is still as dangerous as its 
supporters dare to make it, 
though it aims at stripping 
honest self-respecting States 
of their sovereignty, it contains 
from the start the seeds of 
dissolution and death. The 
new draft of the precious 
covenant contains one clause 
which will make it for ever 
ridiculous. *'The Covenant," 
thus runs the clause, ''does 
not a£Feot the validity of in- 
ternational engagements such 
as treaties of arbitration or 
regional understandings like 
the Monroe Doctrine, for secur- 
ing the maintenance of peaoe." 
In this clause shines the salva- 
tion of Europe. 

That the Americans should 
safeguard what they deem their 
own just policy is very right 
and proper. But consider what 
is the meaning of this fortu- 
nate clause. It nullifies by its 
large reserve the very existence 
of the League and Covenant, 
If America marks out a pro- 
vince of discussion which may 
not be entered upon by the 
other powers, the lop-sided 
agreement becomes perforce a 
dead letter. Either we must 
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have the whole League or no- 
thing at alL For Mr Wilson 
let there be the Monroedootrine. 
For Franoe and Italy and Bel- 
gium and Great Britain let 
there be a firm allianoe which 
shall safeguard their interests 
all the world over. On Deo- 
ember 2, 1823, President Mon- 
roe announced in his message 
to Congress that " any inter- 
ference on the part of the 
great powers of Europe tw the 
purpose of oppressing or con- 
trolling the destiny of the 
Spanish Ameriean States 
which had deolared their in- 
dependence would be danger- 
ous to the power and safety 
of the United States, and 
would be considered as a mani- 
festation of an unfriendly dis- 
position towards them." That 
was reasonable enough and 
readily endorsed by Canning, 
who was glad to call the new 
world into being to redress the 
balance of the old. And 
America still clings to the 
Monroe doctrine. But the 
Monroe doctrine subverts com- 
pletely the League of Nations. 
For it comes to this, that the 
Argentine or Chili or Peru 
may interfere with the affairs 
of Europe, but that Europe 
may not interfere with the 
affairs of Peru or Chili or the 
Argentine, which is absurd. 
The essence of the League of 
Nations is intervention all 
round, and, says the United 
States, you may not intervene 
in South America. For our 
part, we welcome the clause 
about the Monroe doctrine 
because, as we have said, it 
puts an end once and for al- 



ways to an effective league, 
and proves that the French- 
man was right who deseribed 
it as a mere blague. 

So far, so good. We have 
never believed in the possi- 
bility of a Leagne, and now 
its ineffioaoy is demonstrated. 
But what becomes of Mr Wil- 
son's *' idealism " ? It appears 
that it is nothing worse nor 
better than the plottings ef 
common politicians. The Presi- 
dent, like many another, wants 
to have it both ways. He 
wishes to control the sovereign- 
ty of the European Powers, 
and to guard the sovereignty 
of his own land nnimpured* 
Ho has been fighting all the 
while for his own hand, and 
it seems that in a sense he 
has won. He has got the 
League of Nations of whieh 
he was the only begetter, and 
he has kept intact the Monroe 
doctrine. Perhaps it escapes 
him for the moment that the 
half is greater than the whole, 
for the mere fact of his oUng- 
ing to the substance will 
whittle his favourite toy down 
to the shadow of a shade. 
For our own part we are 
happy and contented. We 
feel that once more we are 
our own masters, free to enter 
into alliances behind the 
League's back, and to ensure 
our supremacy by strengthen- 
ing our navy. If there be 
one doctrine in America, there 
shall be another doctrine in 
Europe, and as the League 
will manifestly be of little 
use in checking the ambiticms 
of Germany, France and Eng- 
land, knit in a close allianoe, 
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will knew very well how to 
proteot their own borders. In 
brief, the hands of the olook 
have gone round the oirole. 
The old world has been re- 
oalled into being to redress 
the balanoe of the new. 

On paper all the honours 
will appear, when peaoe is 
signed, to be with Mr Wilson. 
We oannot blame him. He 
oame late into the war, when 
the hard work had been done 
by France and England. He 
oame early into the peaoe, 
and did his best to dictate to 
the conquerors. We do blame 
our own representative, who per- 
mitted another to get the better 
of his own country. Never- 
theless, we remember that the 
Monroe doctrine survives, and 
do not grumble. For all is 
welL Geneva will become 



another Hague. The Council 
of the League need not meet 
more than once a year, and 
it is not likely that the news- 
papers will think it worth 
while to report the profound 
speeches that are made in the 
new Palace of Peace. Better 
still, women will be eligible 
for clerkships as well as men, 
so that the windows of the 
sacred edifice will not be 
broken by su£Pragettes. Thus 
we shall all go on our way, 
rejoicing that the League of 
Nations will not be the cause 
of as many unnecessary wars 
as we feared; we shall still 
look to our moat; and we 
shall strengthen our alliances 
as resolutely as we did in the 
old unregenerate days, before 
we ever heard of Mr Wilson's 
ideiklism. 
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"garrison" work in arctic RUSSIA. 



BY ROBUB, 



Thb adventures (and mis- 
adventures) of a ''B " battalion, 
^^fit for a winter on the 
Murman Coast/' would not 
appear to deserve muoh notioe, 
and if that battalion had re- 
mained to garrison the port 
to whioh it was conveyed, 
the memories of its tour in 
Northern Bussia might have 
been left to a merciful oblivion. 
But its work was soarcely 
that of a garrison. We ar- 
rived at a port in the Kola 
river in aooordanoe with our 
ezpeotations, but the trans- 
port was ordered to pro- 
ceed forthwith to another 
destination, and bore us east- 
wards to the White Sea, where 
we were gladly taken by the 
powers that be and trans- 
formed into a ''striking foroe," 
a rdle whioh we sustained, not 
entirely without suoeess, for 
many weary months. 

Bussia is a manana country, 
only more so, for if a Bussian 

VOL. CX3V.— NO. MCCXLTV. 



says zavtra he may do the job 
some time or other, but if he 
says poaU-zavtra (the day after 
to-morrow) it must be taken 
to mean ''never." This we 
found on the August day when 
attempts were made to induce 
the captains of the various 
tugs to start pulling our barges 
up-stream to the scene of our 
future adventures, and from 
that date we were forced to 
accumulate the store of patience 
which enables one to deal with 
natives without disaster. 

The voyage itself was peace- 
ful and dull, but every day 
we landed on Bussian soil, 
exchanged cigarettes for cakes 
of sour rye or tree partridges, 
and kicked a football about, to 
the amusement of the women 
and children toiling in the 
hay-fields. Occasionally the 
men would rouse themselves 
from their lethargy and stroll 
down to the shore to coax 
tobacco or cigarettes from 
3c 
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the good-natured TosunieB (for 
although we were supposed to 
be Jooks, we most of us hailed 
from the wrong side of the 
Tweed). We were five days 
reaohing the advanoed base, 
and on the third morning we 
passed a river gunboat, with 
its flag at half-mast, oarrying 
oasualties down the river. We 
learnt afterwards that an un- 
luoky shot from a Bolshevik 
3-inoh gun had killed a mid- 
shipman and some A.B.'s on 
the Allies' flagship. (On its 
way a splinter from the shell 
had removed the surgeon's left 
eye, therefore he went aft to 
the soene of the main explosion 
and minded those who were 
in need, going below only 
when ordered to do so by the 
oaptain.) Some one signalled 
"Hurry up, you're wanted," 
so we put another log or two 
on the f nrnaoe to inorease our 
knotage and disembarked at 
the advanoed base, to find that 
the first change in the kaleido- 
soopio campaign had already 
taken plaoe. 

What we expected was an 
order to proceed another 
hundred miles or so to the 
headquarters of the column 
and the scene of operations; 
but H.Q. and the soene had 
come to meet us. The names 
and numbers of the various 
squadrons, batteries, and com- 
panies which composed the 
foroe we had set out to join 
may not be revealed, but they 
must have amounted (if the 
B.M.L.I. contingent be included 
in the land column) to one- 
tenth or one-twelfth of the or- 
ganised portion of the enemy's 
fwoes. This column had chased 



the Bolsheviks to a bend in 
the river and had captured 
several pom-poms and other 
dangerous instruments of war, 
in raids on both banks wher- 
ever opposition was met But 
North Bussia is a vast country, 
and there are dense forests on 
either bank of its rivers and 
scores of villages. The oppo- 
sition had melted away, bat 
the advance had been so swift 
that the column had left some 
hundreds of the enemy in its 
rear, and when it landed for 
a breathing space the dis- 
integrated atoms again formed 
masses round the abandoned 
guns, which the silence of fear 
had concealed from the ad- 
vancing column. Expeotiug 
our arrival and a further flow 
of reinforcements, the column 
commander had decided reculer 
powr mstftio? wiuter^ and had run 
the gauntlet without receiving 
so muoh as a scratch on bis 
paddle - boxes, between the 
cross-fire of guns of almost 
every calibre. 

As soon as we had stretched 
our legs and exercised all 
ranks in the use of the Bussian 
rifle and M.a.'s, we began 
to take a hand in the cam- 
paign. "B" Oompany was 
sent to garrison an outlying 
village commanding the ferry 
over a tributary stream ; " 
Company made a demonstra- 
tion among the villages on the 
banks of the tributary for » 
distance of about 360 verfto 
(200 miles or so is nothing m 
Bussia); and "A** Company 
was sent to t^e right banki 
to bUlet itself in the vOlage 
opposite the advanced base* 

The word " village " requires 
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to be defined, or the newcomer 
will tall into the trap which 
■0 often marred oar beat-laid 
aohemes. Let it be supposed 
that an officer is sent away 
to report at Popoffskaia. He 
will be shown the place on a 
map, and may be taken to 
high ground whence he may 
▼iew the village through his 
glasses. He then proceeds on 
his way, having learnt that 
Popo£Fakaia is 12 versta from 
his starting - point. After 
about 8 versta he will pass 
through a duster of peasants' 
houses, then into the open 
again, and after an interval 
t&ough another duster. He 
will ask his way, and his in- 
formant will point ahead. This 
will be repeated at intervals, 
until at length the informant 
will point behind instead of 
ahead of the inquirer, who will 
again consult his map. Every 
one of his informants will have 
heard of Popoffskaia and will 
have a general idea of its lo- 
cation, which will have been 
indicated. The officer will re- 
trace his steps, and on arriving 
at the first duster of houses 
will ask the name of the village, 
and will be told '<Bomanofiski" 
He will proceed farther on his 
back track, and will be told 
*' Timofeef ski*' He will again 
ask for Popoffskaia, and will 
be shown the way by one in- 
formant forwards and another 
backwards. The fact is that 
Popoffskaia is a geographical 
term for about six hamlets, 
eaoh of which has a geographi- 
cal name, a real name, and a 
sort of pet name, and these 
hamlets are collectively shown 
on the map as P^>o£bkaia. 



Nor is this the only trap for 
the unwary, as the people who 
correspond to the ** Trustees for 
the Navigation of the Olyde" 
have another set of names, 
which they inscribe on the 
preesian (landing - stage) at 
riverside halting - places, and 
such names, idthough writ 
large on maps, may stand for 
nothing but the preestan itself 
— or worse still, may be called 
after a village near which it 
was formerly anchored, but 
the river having shifted its 
course, the landing-stage (with 
its name) may have been towed 
A long way from its original 
position, possibly to the op- 
posite bank of the mile-wide 
river I But the maps will still 
mark its new site by the old 
name, in letters the same size 
as before, and will add the 
conventional sign for a church 
if the eponymous village con- 
tained such an edifice. We 
found it safer to discard all 
printed maps, and we charted 
our course as we went, pladng 
the geographical name round 
the dusters of locally named 
villages. 

For the first week of Sep- 
tember our fortunes were 
divided by the river. "B" 
Company soon got to work, 
and in conjunction with the 
Senior Service made good its 
footing on both banks of the 
tributarv, and when joined by 
Transatlantic and other allies 
carried out a campaign in a 
large triangle between the 
main river and the tributary. 
One of their marches of 24 
verctB cost them ten hours of 
weary tdl, the force moving 
in single file acnross a trackless 
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swamp on trees felled ad hoc 
and laid end to end in the 
tundra. If a man slipped off 
the log he disappeared to his 
waist, and was only saved by 
a oomrade olimbing a neigh- 
bouring tree and bending a 
bough down to his reaoh — a 
triok we ever afterwards re- 
membered and employed with 
suooess. This maroh was made 
over an "impassable" obstaole 
by design, and brought the 
foroe where it was least ex- 
peoted, in rear of the enemy's 
position. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, dissensions among the 
Bolsheviks had led them to 
retire before the move was 
completed, and <' B " Company 
struok the rearguard only, cap- 
tured the oommander's motor- 
oar and two 18-pdrs., and 
aooounted for the laggards; 
but the triangle was oleared of 
the enemy, the land guns were 
withdrawn from their seoret 
emplacements in the forest, 
and impediments to the pro- 
gress of the Allies' flotilla were 
thus removed. *' B " Company's 
commander received another 
bar to his M.C.y and a zealous 
platoon commander was 
awarded the purple and white 
ribbon. 

An untoward incident marred 
the conclusion of the engage- 
ment. The company arrived 
at a village on the main stream 
and sat down to await the 
arrival of the ration boat. In 
the early morning the beat 
of paddles and smoke from the 
funnel of an approaching 
steamer caused the despatch 
of a ration party, who were 
proceeding to the landing-stage 
when a horde of Bolsheviks 



surrounded them and made 
them prisoners. The boat was 
an armed steamer from the 
hostile flotilla, and had strayed 
down the river in ignorance 
of the withdrawal of the land 
forces. As soon as the sentry 
saw what had happened he 
fired at the captors and was 
wounded by the return fire; 
but the alarm was taken up, and 
armed parties with machine- 
guns started off in rowing 
boats, ahead and astern of the 
steamer, to cut her out. Panic 
and confusion among the crew 
led them to a dastardly act, 
for they murdered the ration 
party in cold blood before 
getting aboard to man their 
3 -in. guns. An interesting 
struggle might have taken 
place between sailors on a ship 
with 18-pdr. field-guns and 
soldiers in boats with Vickers- 
Mazims at point-blank range ; 
but before issue was joined 
the rowing boats suddenly 
made for the land, while the 
steamer ran her nose into the 
nearest island and the crew 
jumped ashore. The dea ex 

machina was H.M.S. , with 

silent oil-engines and a noisy 
7-in. ^n. Her first shot feU 
in the water and scattered the 
combatants, while the second 
struck the paddle-box of the 
stranded stMmer, which sunk 
with her back broken into the 
river mud. "B" Company 
rounded up the crew on the 
island, and the miscreant who 
ordered the ration party to be 
massacred did not escape from 
justice. 

Meanwhile ''A" Company 
had been active on the oppo- 
site bank. Slowly feeling its 
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way in a new oonntry and 
nnder novel conditions of war- 
fare, it advanced from village 
to village, the Bolshevik rear- 
guards falling baok as it oame, 
until at length serious opposi- 
tion was met. '' " Company 
was sent over to assist, the 
flotilla acting as chaperon and 
lending the countenance of its 
long-range ordnance, but after 
the hostile batteries had been 
located and saluted by the 
secondary armament of H.M.S. 

, the enemy eluded us once 

again and were reported to be 
strongly entrenched about 20 
verats away. The fruits of the 
victory were one 18-pdr. and a 
genuine distaste for the type 
of road, often knee - deep in 
mud, through which we had 
dragged our weary way. 

Beads in this par t of northern 
Bassia are of two kinds only. 
Those marked '* first - class '' 
contain stretches, often a hun- 
dred yards or so long, whioh 
are good and passable even in 
the height of summer, and 
« second-class "roads havefewer 
and shorter intervals between 
the quagmires. No other kinds 
exist in the summer months, 
but when the snow falls (Oct- 
ober to May) good roads can 
be made in any direction. For 
this reason the summer roads 
are generally neglected and 
used as little as possible, tra£Bio 
being carried on by water 
while the river is open. Un- 
fortunately for the right bank 
column, it was destined to move 
where a ^'second-class" road 
existed in parts and none at 
all in others; while the column 
on the left Imnk often had its 
advance held up by the state 



of the boldly marked ''first- 
class " road which led them to 
their goal. In addition to these 
obstacles there are, in summer, 
the even less passable '' streets " 
of the villages en route. These 
are, at their best, rather deeper 
in mire than a really unpopular 
section of trench in the low- 
lying part of the Somme front, 
and at their worst they form 
a powerful drag on the wheels 
of an advance. 

"A" Company was com- 
manded during the early days 
of the campaign by a ''mud 
major" (afterwards a column 
commander), who was most 
anxious to entrap the elusive 
foe, and after the baffling re- 
treats of the first week or so 
he decided to cut inland and 
to reappear on the river bank, 
while " C " Company and the 
others advanced with pomp 
and ceremony to an attack 
which must of necessity bring 
about a result. His march 
was to be guided by a wood- 
cutter, and the 35 vereta were to 
be covered in eighteen hours, 
by which time the attack of the 
rest of the column was to be 
launched, and his encircling 
force would strike where it 
was least expected. He started 
at 10 A.M., and soon discovered 
that the " path " was a winter 
and not a summer route. Trees 
had to be felled and laid across 
the swamp, and there were few 
who were not at least waist- 
deep in slime. Yet he managed 
to get all his men, with their 
Lewis guns and magazines, 
over the weary way, wet to 
the bone, their faces, necks, 
and wrists inflamed from the 
incessant stingsof the venomous 
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bUok fly of the tundra region. 
About 2 veratM from his goal 
the *'path " improTed, and his 
eoonte were met by three 
peasant women, who fled in- 
oontinently at the sight of his 
khaki-olad troops, an untoward 
inoident which was immediately 
reported. Sorprise was dearly 
impossible under these condi- 
tions, for the women were leg- 
ging it with inoredible speed, 
the exhausted troops oould not 
overtake them, and men of 
British raoe do not shoot 
women. The Major therefore 
oalled a halt in the forest, and 
guided by his oompass he 
struok out anew, aoross the 
trackless tundrc^ tooiroumvent 
the village in rear of his former 
objective. His tired troops 
were carried on merely by the 
strength of his will, and de- 
spite 12 versts of tundra and 
the flies and the fatigue, he 
reached his final goal. O fah 
lacem hominum epemt The 
three women had so perturbed 
the Bolshevik army that it 
was in headlong flight, and 
soon after his arrival the Major 
learnt that the next stand was 
to be made over 20 miles from 
his new position. But 45 versts 
over the trackless tundra, from 
10 A.M. one day to 4 A.M. the 
next, without the loss of a 
cartridge, was a flne feat for 
any troops; and although no 
casualties were inflicted on the 
enemy, it was seen later by the 
troops which followed how 
many lives had been saved by 
the movement of this encircling 
company. 

This flank march had brought 
'^A" Company ahead of the 
odlomn on the opposite bank, 



and '* B " Company were sent 
over to join "A*' and '*C," 
while Transatlantic troops 
took over the campaign on 
the other side, the two foroes 
being ordered to move fxirt 
posstf under the protective 
tutelage of ^.the flotilla. But 
this was not to be. Daring 
the retreat from *'A" Com- 
pany, the Bolsheviks had re- 
moved their land guns to 
rafts and barges, and had 
thus spirited them away ; but 
between their flotilla and our 
own they had laid row after 
row of river mines, and these 
put the Allies' fleet out of 
action, limiting its influence 
to the extreme range of its 
heaviest guns. On our bank 
the enemy were well beyond 
this range, and on the other 
they began to obstruct our 
Transatlantic and other allies 
from a distance which placed 
a margin of safety between 
them and the fleet, reinforcing 
their land troops with men 
and guns from our bank. The 
advance thus became dog- 
legged, with our oolnmn well 
forward, trying to get our 
land guns alongside or be- 
hind their flotiUa, and the 
Transatlantic column pushing 
their land forces back 10 or 
15 verstB at a time on the 
opposite bank, inflioting casu- 
alties when stoutly opposed, 
but never succeeding in get- 
ting round before they bolted. 
The month passed away 
with this sort of action every 
day, and as we marched 
through the abandoned posi- 
tions we recognised our debt 
to ''A" Company for having 
induced the enemy to evaca- 
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ate Buoh etroDgholds. One, 
in partionlar, 10 ver$ta on the 
enemy's side of the spot where 
the oompany had finally de- 
bouched, was not only strong 
by nature of the ground and 
its approaohesy but had been 
strengthened by most oun- 
ningly-devised trenohes, quite 
of the Hun pattern, and at 
right angles to the real trenoh 
line, — an artificial belt of fir- 
trees, bodily transplanted from 
the forest, masked the defen- 
sive plan. When we heard in 
the following month that the 
Major had reoeived the D.S.O. 
for this and other ezoellent 
work during the advanoe, 
those of us who had viewed 
the positions we had not been 
compelled to assault knew how 
well it had been won. 

"B" Oompany took over the 
advanced - guard work from 
^'A,'* and had a most tanta- 
lising experience during the 
next few days. They pushed 
on, always on the gut vive (for 
the Bolshevik is cunning as 
well as cruel), and entered a 
dense forest belt, to arrive 
at a small settlement on the 
banks of a steep-sided ravine, 
through which a tributary 
stream wound its way to the 
river. They ^captured" the 
village at nightfall, and learnt 
from the Staroata (headman) 
that the Bolsheviks had fled 
through the forest two days 
earlier, and were no longer in 
the neighbourhood. The com- 
pany cast out sentries and 
prayed for the dawn, to find 
themselves cut off from the 
main river by an uncharted 
bayou, into which (instead of 
into the main stream) the little 



river poured its tribute. This 
bayou, and the wide sandepit 
which half encircled it, added 
another 2000 yards to the dis- 
tance separating us from our 
Transatlantic friends, who 
were plodding through the 
mire on the opposite bank of 
the river, and ** B '* Company, 
-with rifles, hand grenades, and 
Lewis guns were well in rear 
of the enemy's ships and in- 
fantry, but out of range of 
both, and our guns had been 
outstripped by seventy-two 
hours. Bunner after runner 
was sent back to urge the 
guns forward, but a runner on 
a native pony oannot do more 
than 3 versta an hour on a 
forest track in September, and 
although he may perhaps go 
faster he cannot go farther 
on foot, and the guns were 
more than 60 vereta away. At 
length the guns arrived, aided 
by two rainless nights, which 
left our track a wee bit harder 
than we had found it ; but in 
the forty-eight hours between 
our arrival and the advent of 
the guns the battle on the left 
bank had been decided, '^Old 
Glory" fluttered amongst the 
fir-trees, and the hostile fleet 
had departed, leaving little or 
nothing behind. But for that 
^^ second-class " road we might 
have won the war there and 
then. Think of it, ye gunners I 
Twenty-five unarmoured ships, 
some of them encumbered with 
rafts carrying 6-ineh guns, 
within 4000 yards of your 
18-pdrs. The first rounds 
would indeed have been bolts 
from the blue, and they would 
have locked the door through 
which the Bolsheviks escaped. 
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Oar t woooltunni got into step 
after this azperienoe, bat we 
were f oroed to leave the Senior 
Servioe behindi as mine-sweep- 
ing had proved to be far more 
diffioalt than had been ez- 
peotedy and when at length the 
river was free again there was 
no sign of the hostile fleet, and 
the land foroes had melted 
away before the fire of our vio- 
torioas troops. "Old Glory" 
flew from a flag-pole in the 
village from whioh headquar- 
ters had withdrawn after the 
earlier dash up-stream, but the 
" aged pioneer placing a knife- 
rest in position " (as a Sassen- 
aoh irreverently desoribed our 
oap badge of St Andrew hold- 
ing his oross) got "farthest 
south," for " A " Company who 
had resamed advanoed- guard 
work sent a patrol to ex- 
amine the fortifioations of a 
riverside stronghold covering 
the Bolshevik naval arsenal 
and refitting station. The 
officer in charge actually 
entered the Bolshevik lines, 
and in the dusk their guard 
" stood to " to do him honour. 
There were no supports at 
hand at the moment, and use- 
less encounters with the enemy 
are avoided by well-trained 
troops; therefore the officer 
withdrew under cover of the 
Lewis gun carried by his 
small patrol, but no violence 
was offered, and his party re- 
tired with a very good idea of 
the best line of attack, and 
with other information of con- 
siderable value to the column 
commander. 

The month of September had 
wrought a great change in the 
positions of the opposing forces. 



but although we were clearly 
top dog and had imposed our 
will upon the enemy, we were 
still many weary miles from 
our objective, and his main 
army was still in the field, 
while the water was falling 
several inches every day and 
no one could predict how long 
the river would remain un- 
frozen. It was thus without 
surprise that we learnt from 
headquarters of considerable 
changes in the plan of cam- 
paign, and under the new 
scheme the Bolshevik was to be 
left unharried by land and 
river, our advanced troops 
were to be withdrawn, and 
our column was to establish 
itsdf astride the river in 
defensive positions from which 
it could emerge for a renewal 
of the campaign in the spring. 
" B " and " " Companies were 
withdrawn to a T-verst village 
on a riverside plain, in rear of 
which a boldly marked ridge 
was to become their "Torres 
Vedras," while " A " Company 
was sent across to the opposite 
bank, to establish its lines in 
the outskirts of a collection of 
hamlets, with a field of fire 
of some 1800 yards before the 
forest swept round again to 
the river -bank« A Trans- 
atlantic company remained to 
cover the working parties on 
this left bank, and the flotilla 
lay with its guns pointing 
up-stream, to intimidate the 
foe should he regain coherence 
and sunmion up courage to 
attack us. 

But there were no signs of 
war in the land. Their troops 
were reported to be dispirited 
and scattered into groups, 
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eaoh with a separate plan of another of its fronts, leaving 
oampaign, while their flotilla, the plans to emerge as blook- 
reoognising its inferiority to houses and wire fences on the 
our own, had returned to its sites where the paper sohemes 
permanent base, to lie up for had placed them. Two days 
the winter. later the Transatlantic com- 
A few days* rest was a pany was withdrawn from its 
welcome change to our three ooTering position, 14 verais 
companies. Since the begin- ahead of ''A" Company, and 
ning of the month they had left our front for other fields 
been afoot, and, owing to the of glory, 
roads and to '< battle order" The Senior Service had been 
in which they were equipped, bored sti£F for at least a fort- 
not an officer or man had been night. There was nothing to 
able to change his wet socks shoot at except wild duck, and 
or boots, or to dry those he the falling river and the pros- 
was wearing. Thiis constant peot of ice were threatening 
wet and the coldness it en- their keels. It must have 
gendered, together with the been a relief to their minds 
unchanging diet of bully and when they received orders, on 
biscuit, had brought us all October 3, to proceed forth- 
down with diarrhoea, which with to the naval base until 
was so general that it could the reopening of the river 
not be accepted as a reason for should afford them further 
^^ going sick," or we should opportunities of showing the 
all have been in hospital, flag. We bade them a re- 
There is an ethnological note luctant farewell, and settled 
in the library Mlition of down, feeling a wee bit lonely, 
^The Thousand Nights and to prepare the position for 
a Night,' to the effect that defence and the houses for a 
only the costive are courage- winter habitation, 
ons; but although our bodies ..•..• 
were infirm we were fairly On the morning of October 
stout-hearted still, and in the 4 we were a little later 
next few months we were than usual for breakfast, the 
able ^' t<i thank whatever gods troops being given an extra 
may be for our unconquerable hour in bed as a reward for 
souL" Access to kit-bags and the hardships they had en- 
valises, and regular turns in dured; but something seemed 
the bath-houses, soon paved to be amiss, in spite of the 
the way for a recovery, and friendly beams of the sun 
in a few days we scarcely and .the keen October air. 
knew ourselves or one another. On all sides the peasants 
In fairly good fettle we laid seemed to have a different 
out our defences, and when demeanour, and their confi- 
everything was in a fair way dence in us and in our cause 
towards the chrysalis stage, seemed to have waned. 
H.Q. withdrew to the imI- Bumours of all kinds also 
vanoed base, en route for reached our ears, and there 
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were gatheringa in the streete, 
and later in the day an nn- 
naual activity among the 
honseholdere and a great 
packing and removal of gooda. 
About lonoh-time, the Senior 
Servioe being then some 
twenty -fonr hoars away, a 
load booming heralded the 
bombardment of the forward 
village, whioh had been evao- 
aated by our Traniatlantic 
Alliea 

Amongat oar defensive and 
offensive arms at that time 
was a sqaadron of aeroplanes, 
well manned, bat equipped 
only with what the Bolsheviks 
had left undamaged ; and al- 
though nominally a bombing 
sqaadron, there was not a 
bomb raok among them all, 
the projeotiles being nursed in 
the lap and dropped by hand 
by the solitary aviator. The 
squadron received orders to 
investigate this matter of the 
booming and to mitigate the 
nuisance forthwith, but before 
the air report was received the 
nuisance had manifested itself 
and had developed into a scien- 
tific bombardment of both sides 
of our position from a range 
whioh precluded a reply to 
their incivilities. A temporary 
respite was obtained while the 
squadron was in the air, but 
the bombs could not be accur- 
ately aimed, and no loses were 
inflicted on the ships. The 
report was far from reassuring. 
Twenty-eight river craft were 
counted, including a new type 
of ship altogether — a sort of 
Danube monitor, with a vicious- 
looking gun of a calibre esti- 
mated at 11 inches (it was 
actually 92), while aU the 



ships appeared to have dia- 
oarded their previous armament 
of Austrian field-guns in im- 
provised emplaoementa for 
naval guna on naval mount- 
inga. In addition, there waa 
great activity on land in the 
neighbourhood of the village 
at the bend of the river, 14 
vents from ''A" Conq>any*a 
linea and about 9 from the 
moat forward of the villagea 
occupied by "B" and "C" 
Companiea on the other bank, 
and large bodiea of troopa were 
being landed there and heavy 
guna were being hauled 
aahore. 

On the left bank the ezigu- 
oua garrison provided by one 
battle-scarred company could 
not indulge in operations very 
far afield, but Uie lines were 
advanced and all approaches 
carefully watched, until our 
patrols were driven in and the 
enemy established himself in a 
forest village 6 venta from the 
outpoata. 

On the right bank the two 
companiea, with allied detach- 
menta in amall numbera, were 
better able to make demonatra- 
tiona, and they apread neta in 
which hoatile patrola became 
moat auooeaafnlly enmeahed. 
Moat of our information was 
derived from theae captivea by 
''B" and ''0" Companies, and 
although it waa full of intereat 
it waa aadly devoid of oomfcnrt 
to our column. For it tran- 
apired that, direotly the laat of 
our ahipa had ateamed away, 
a peaaant had rowed a load of 
hay aorosa the river, from the 
right bank to a point above 
the village from which ^'Old 
GHory'' had ao reoently de- 
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parted. Now, the land tele- 
graph ran on the left bank, 
and it had been oat about 2 
versts oat o( the village, where 
the road re-entered the forest. 
To this spot the peasant, who 
was none other than the Bolshe- 
vik ohief staff-offloer, directed 
his steps. As a result of his 
oonversation with his oom- 
mander the Bolshevik fleet 
reappeared from its base, where 
it had been refitting and by no 
means lying up for the winter, 
while the reorganised army, 
whioh had spread abroad the 
most unfavourable reports oon- 
oeming its numbers and in- 
tentions, followed up in well- 
appointed troopships. We had 
fallen into a nioely-baited trap, 
and were faoe to faoe with 
more powerful guns and better 
troops than any of us had pre- 
viously enoountered in this 
oampaign. 

Oertain essential steps were 
taken as soon as the nature of 
the operations was revealed. 
We mobilised our fleet, whioh 
consisted of Tag, sorew, one," 
and hauled our precious ration 
barge down -stream, where it 
lay out of range of the largest 
gun, and then in the dusk pre- 
pared to tow our raft gun, 
with its ammunition float, to 
a lees oonspiouous plaoe. Mis- 
adventures crowded upon us 
from that evening. Our 
<' fleet," fed with logs like aU 
such river craft, sparked most 
viciously ^nd drew a salvo from 
the enemy's guns, whereupon 
the native crew pointed the 
tug's nose into the bank and 
leaped ashore, leaving the fires 
undrawn and full steam 
pressure in the boiler. But 



no shots had hit the tug, and 
although the ammunition float 
was holed and sinking and the 
raft gun had been put out of 
action by a shell, its gallant 
crew cast the raft adrift and 
poled it away in the dusk, 
returning later to salve the 
ammunition from the sunken 
float. 

With scarcely any inter- 
mission by night or day a 
liberal supply of shells was 
distributed by the enemy, and 
while ^' A" Company had per- 
force to be content to take 
such steps as were possible to 
avoid casualties, ''B" and <<C" 
Companies were able to invent 
means to inflict them. The 
rules of the game as played on 
the right bank were very 
flexible, and the Bolsheviks 
never quite grasped them. 
The companies would permit 
their forward platoon to retire, 
in apparent confusion, from a 
shell-scarred hamlet during a 
prolonged bombardment, and 
the '< Bolo " would be permitted 
to enter the ^'deserted" vil- 
lage, when suddenly an attack 
would be made from the rear 
by the former garrison, and 
vioious spurts of M.G. fire 
from the ^'deserted" village 
would complete the enemy's 
discomfiture. This game was 
played with variations to suit 
particular occasions, and if the 
shells had made our heads 
" bloody," they were still 
** unbowed " ; but the playing- 
fields on which it was prac- 
tised became daily more re- 
stricted. ''Frame houses," as 
they are called on the other 
side of the Atlantic, were not 
designed to withstand H.B. 
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ahellB from nine- and six-inoh 
guns, and onoe the flames from 
an explosion have really caught 
hold of a log-bnilt hoose there 
is little to do ezoept confine 
the fire, if one can, to the soene 
of the explosion. One hamlet 
after another was destroyed 
by fire, until the oompaniee 
were driven baok to the re- 
maining villages on the olifi^, 
confining their offensive action 
to battle - patrol work and 
judicious counter-attacks when 
opportunity offered. 

On the left bank the brushes 
with the enemy had been less 
exciting, but casualties had 
been inflicted during the seven 
days from the 4th to 10th, and 
during the early hours of the 
11th the welcome news of 
approaching reinforcements 
enabled ''A" Company to 
contemplate a share in a 
nicely-planned battle, during 
which they were to simulate 
an attack upon the investing 
force, while the reinforcements 
marched up in rear of the 
Bolsheviks and enabled ^'A" 
Company to join in a real 
assault. The simulated attack 
was opened at dawn, and rifles 
and machine-guns occupied the 
enemy throughout their lines. 
They assumed, as we desired, 
that we were paving the 
way for a sortie, and they 
threw in supports at points 
which appeared to be threat- 
ened. The signal of partici- 
pation by our own reinforce- 
ments was eagerly awaited, 
and messengers dashed through 
the investing lines to get into 
touch with the new arrivals, 
but a stroke of bad luck had 
again befallen us. The vast 



fires on the opposite bank had 
been seen during the night by 
the crew of the tug whioh was 
hauling our supporting troops 
up the river, and the officer in 
command was told that the vil- 
lage to whioh he was directed 
was in flames, and must al- 
ready have been abandoned. 
From the angle at which it 
was then seen, the fire cer- 
tainly appeared to be on the 
left bank, and the reinforce- 
ments were landed there, and 
then to march, as good soldiers 
should, to the sound of the 
cannon, about 20 versts away 
along a '^ first-class " road in 
the worst possible condition. 
By the time the rattle of 
musketry was within ear- 
shot, an officer who had been 
sent to meet the reinforce- 
ments was able to lead our 
Transatlantic Allies (for such 
they proved to be) along the 
route which passed to the rear 
of the investing foe, and into 
the Bolsheviks they burst, 
while ^^A" Company partici- 
pated at length in the struggle 
which entirely routed Uie 
enemy, and left in our hands 
two pom-poms (whioh had 
irritated us exceedingly) and 
several machine - guns and 
other trophies, with very little 
cost to ourselves and with 
heavy losses te the Belsheviks. 
But the combined attack had 
taken place at dusk instead of 
dawn, and the pursuit through 
the f orpst was held up by the 
darkness as much as by the 
fatigue of our Allies, who had 
marched and fought, unfed, 
for more than twelve hours. 

'' If my aunt had been bom 
a boy she would have been my 
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nnole;*' that we nnderatood, 
but it the tng's orew had not 
misled onr .^JlieSi they would 
have landed on the pre-ar- 
ranged spot, and wonld have 
attacked quite as muoh from 
the blue, and the pursuit oould 
have been followed up to the 
village, 6 verats away, while 
surprise was still a terror to 
the foe. As matters turned 
out, the espionage system, at 
its height against us at that 
time, revealed to the enemy 
during the night the small 
number of our reinferoements, 
and when the battle was re- 
sumed at dawn the next day, 
it was (forgive the meiosis) not 
very favourable to our arms. 
Hostile reinforcements of men 
and guns were poured into and 
around the forest village, our 
objective at the time, and our 
troops were oompelled to fight 
their way back to the shelter 
of block-houses and wire in 
^'A" Company's position, the 
enemy recovering their lost 
ground and resuming the close 
investment. 

On the right bank a similar 
mischance had befallen an over- 
bold platoon which had pursued 
a local counter-attack to greater 
length than prudence would 
dictate, and had been extri- 
cated, not without losses, by 
other platoons of the same 
company. The final result of 
the engagements was not in 
our favour, and the enemy's 
tail had gone up so far that he 
had discovered the weakness of 
our right-bank position, where 
it rested on a 12-mile forest, 
into which there ran an encir- 
cling road from Bolshevik terri- 
tory. Nor did this complete 



our debit balance, for a secret 
reinforcement in the shape of 
a naval gun, which had arrived 
on the night of the 11th and 
had been in action for forty- 
eight hours, had failed to yield 
the results we anticipated, 
while the aeroplanes were still 
without victims, and the hostile 
fleet was bringing into use 
thirty- eight guns of various 
calibres, salvoes from which 
were reaching their targets 
with increasing accuracy. 

We had a sort of stocktaking 
on the night of the 13th, and 
the result kept the land wires 
very busy for some hours until 
a decision was arrived at, and 
after dark on the 14th the 
wounded from the right bank 
were conveyed through the 
12 -mile forest, while those 
from the left bank were taken 
through the investing lines 
(one shot sufficing to protect 
them) to the hospital ship, 
which then proceeded down- 
stream to pick up the right- 
bank convoy. As soon as the 
wounded were away we made 
our own preparations and de- 
structions, some particularly 
evil booby-traps being provided 
to delay the enemy, while our 
forces on beth banks made 
their way to another posi- 
tion about 14 miles down- 
stream. And as we went 
through the night, and for 
twelve hours afterwards, we 
heard their guns pounding our 
empty billets. The second 
phase of this campaign had not 
ended very brilliantly for us, 
but in France our troops were 
working miracles, and we had 
just heard that the Hun was 
asking for an armistice. If we 
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losing money on the 
Bwingf we were making a nioe 
little fortune on the round- 
abonts. 

The event! of the next few 
weeks plaoed the tips of oar 
tails where they should be, and 
caused the Bolos to put theirs 
between their legs. By with- 
drawing from the f orwMrd posi- 
tion we had increased their 
prestige with the inhabitants, 
but we had evaded the toils in 
whioh they believed us to be 
entrapped, and between them 
and the Advanced Base an 
organised body of troops was 
still interposed, while rein- 
f oroements had reaohed us, the 
numbers and nature of whioh 
had yet to be disooveredby the 
enemy. We had also brought 
our big naval gun away, and 
the Bolo was ignorant of the 
fate of our raft gun. This had 
become land-looked in a back- 
water owing to the fall of the 
river, and had been induced to 
commit /slo de bBj — to subside, 
dismembered and unseen, on 
the bed of the stream. Their 
fleet had always avoided risks, 
and, although it was now 
stronger than ever, it still 
preferred to lie out of range be- 
fore it opened fire, and through 
this lack of initiative our forces 
settled comfortably into their 
new positions. 

The enemy first asserted him- 
self on 19th October by send- 
ing patrols into touch with 
our own, and two days later 
the shelling of our positions 
was resumed by the fieet. On 
23rd the Bolo infantry pre- 
sented "A** Company with 
three machine-guns, a number 



of ready - filled belts, and 
some serviceable rifles, by fail- 
ing completely in a '^surprise'' 
attack from a flank, where one 
of our platoons accounted (it 
is believed) for the whole at- 
tacking force, and secured 
immunity from such atta<&s 
for many grateful days. 

On the right bank '<B" 
and <<C'' Companies had 
undergone a trying ordeal of 
shelling, but, as in the case of 
**A** Company, there was 
room in the new positions to 
reduce casualties to a mini- 
mum. Facing our troops on 
the right bank was the par- 
ticular set of trenches which the 
45-tiar8t flank -march in Sept- 
ember had caused the Bolo to 
evacuate, and into this position 
he had now settled his front 
line. On 27th October two 
platoons from each company 
received orders to turn him 
out of these trenches, but 
something went wrong, mainly 
owing to the state of the 
tracks (which were half -frozen 
and halt-thawed), and turned 
the ^combined" frontal and 
flank attack into a series of 
partial encounters, which must 
be described by a tactful 
chronicler as having <^ fallen 
short of oonplete success.** 
The four platoons withdrew 
to their own trenches, but 
before many days were up 
they had redressed their ad- 
verse balance of losses in local 
counter-attacks on the lines 
laid down for their earlier en- 
counters. The Bolo found the 
position cm each bank a difll- 
cult nut to crack, and by the 
end of October a thick ledge 
of ice adhwed to each bank of 
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the rirer, and gave their ehipe 
notioe to quit. 

For the first week of Nov- 
ember the war was oonfined to 
the land, bat before the seoond 
week was up the river was 
again open, an onezpeoted thaw 
having oleared away the ioe, 
and some of their ships re- 
appeared to take part in a 
oombined attaok on the left- 
bank position. The operation 
was to oonsist of a frental 
attaok npon the position under 
oover of a naval bombardment, 
and while this was ooonpying 
our attention a deoisive attaok 
was to be made on the right 
rear by an enoiroling torooi 
which had moved with three 
days' rations along a winter 
traok in the forest. The prin- 
cipal buildings in rear of the 
position were the field hospital 
and the billets oooupied by the 
drivers of a section of guns, 
part of a Maple Leaf battery 
whioh was up to that time the 
only reinforcement which had 
reached us. Owing to the 
length of time the infantry had 
been in the front line, and te 
the fact that the guns were not 
required to move with any 
frequency, this section had 
elected to provide its own 
escort. 

The frontal attack was de- 
veloped about 6 AM. on 11th 
November, and in spite of the 
shelling of the fleet it gave 
little anxiety to the defenders, 
and was dealt with in a per- 
fectly adequate manner by the 
Transatlantic Company, whose 
commander (newly decorated 
with the D.S.O.) had been 
given charge of the troops on 
the left bank. The real attack 



was launched against the rear 
of our position about one hour 
later. It was absolutely de- 
cisive. The enemy burst out 
of the forest and quiokly over- 
powered two sentry groups, 
and with lend cheers they 
entered the field hospital. The 
battery drivers abandoned their 
billets and fell in to defend 
their beloved guns, and from 
the gun-pits themselves they 
stopped the rush of about 400 
men of an << Internationar' 
battalion, principally of Hun 
origin, while two platoons 
of *<A" CSompany advanced 
(as fast as their Shackleton 
boots permitted) to a position 
on the bank of a steep ravine 
whioh separated them from 
the guns, but dominated the 
enemy's firing line. Mean- 
while the guns were busy in 
their own defence, and by 
firing " muzzle-bursts " they 
not only stopped the enemy's 
advance, but enlisted the sym- 
pathy of their section on the 
other bank, who appreciated 
the meaning of that kind of 
firing, and, knowing the posi- 
tion of the other section, took 
the muzzle-bursts as a target 
and greatly inconvenienced the 
enemy. Before darkness fell, 
both holding and decisive 
attaok had died away; but the 
enemy's firing line, supports, 
and machine-guns were still in 
position near the 18-pdrs., and 
as they had ceased to fire upon 
our troops they were invited to 
surrender before being rushed. 
Among the defenders of this 
position on the left bank were 
countrymen of those "embat- 
tled farmers of Banker Hill, 
the echo of whose shots 
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had reverberated throughout 
the world," whose markeman- 
ehip had taken so deadly a 
toll of Howe's army. Along- 
side was a seotion of artillery 
manned by ooontrymen of 
those sharpshooters whese 
marksmanship at Chateangnay 
had prevented the Stars and 
Stripes from entering the land 
of the maple leaf. And these 
foroes were strengthened by 
men of a race whieh had 
earned at Comna the verdiot 
of Napier that ''the British 
fire is the most deadly ever 
known." Whatever fends had 
once divided these raoes had 
long ago been boriedi and their 
friendship was oemented afresh 
on this bloody field. Yet the 
silenoe of the enemy near these 
guns when oalled npon to sur- 
render has provoked a dispute 
between the battery drivers 
armed with rifles, the gonners 
on the left bank with their 
" mnzzle-barsts," the gunners 
on the right bank with their 
oevering fire, and the two 
platoons of '<A" Company, 
who had oome up in support, 
as to the principal oause of 
that silenoe. But somebody, 
somehow or other, had put it 
beyond the power ef the enemy 
to deliver a reply. Not a man 
was alive in their lines, and 
the only survivors of the ''de- 
cisive" attack were a few 
wounded prisoners, who had 
fallen near the field hospital, 
into whioh the orderlies had 
immediately carried them, and 
a handful of others lying near 
the hospital, still alive and un- 
wonnded, but dead drunk. The 
normal Bolo is as bad as the 
Hun, and this "International" 



battalion consisted mainly of 
very bad Huns. It is difficult, 
therefore, to praise the staff 
of that hospital too highly. 
In the first place, they at- 
tended immediately to the 
wounded (who happened to be 
Bolsheviks), and in the seoond, 
they went about their work 
throughout the day as if noth- 
ing unusual had taken place in 
the vicinity, although Uie hos- 
pital had ceased to be within 
our lines. It is pleasant to 
be able to record that nothing 
untoward happened, except the 
theft of certain medical com- 
forts, and the credit for this 
must be assigned partly to 
a woman in hostile uni- 
form, one of the Bolshevik 
Women's Legion, who pre- 
vented excesses of any worse 
nature than the theft of stores. 
This woman, the ."buckshee"" 
wife of a deceased Bolo leader 
(who had left a real widow 
behind the lines), received much 
honour from us while a prisoner 
of war, and had indeed given 
rein to her natural impulses. 

During the night ef the 11th 
a heavy fall of snow was fol- 
lowed by a sudden drop in the 
temperature, and ice again 
appeared on the river banks, 
llie frost drove away the fleet 
for the winter, and so proved 
beneficial to our forces; but 
the snow left the corpses of 
the fallen enemy in a natural 
grave and deprived the dis- 
putants in the "shrapnd 
vereua bullet" controversy of 
the only means of proving or 
losing their case. The morn- 
ing of the 12th was spent in 
bringing in the spoil, and a 
patrol sent into the forest col- 
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leoted maoh iisefal material 
from still nnoovered damps, as 
well as the sledges on whioh 
the material had been trans- 
ported. Bat the horses and 
their drivers had saooombed 
to the ezposarsi and lay dead 
in the snow on the forest traok. 

The seoond half of November 
was a period of rest ponotn- 
ated by fieroe raids into oar 
advanoed posts, partionlarly 
into those on the right bank, 
and we snffered some oasaalties 
in this way, all of whioh were 
repaid with saoh high interest 
that the Bolsheviks mast have 
mistrasted the valae of their 
seoarity. Daring this period 
the river was in prooess of be- 
ooming passable. Perhaps all 
rivers in similar basins and in 
oorresponding latitades freeze 
in the same way. First a ledge 
of ioe adheres to each bank of 
the main river and of its affla- 
ents, then the weight of the 
fallen snow detaohes parts of 
these ledges in the tribataries, 
and in a minor degree in the 
main stream, and the oarrent 
is smothered with drift ioe 
while the ledges extend, as the 
temperatare £rops, farther and 
farther towards the oentre of 
the river. The time oomes 
when the fragments floating 
in the oentre adhere to one 
another in a solid mass, and 
after maoh ereaking and 
sqneezing join foroes with the 
ledges from the banks, while 
the waters of the river, flow 
onimpeded beneath the iqy 
ooverlet. In oar oase there 
was an interval of nearly foar 
weeks between the saspension 
of navigation and ''he opening 
of traffle aoross the ioe, and 

▼ot^ CCV.— NO. MCOXLiy. 



daring the interval oar foroes, 
like those of the enemy, were 
oat in two. Bat this was more 
serious for as than for the 
enemy, as the Advanoed Base 
was eat ofiF from the foroes on 
the right bank by the main 
river, and from those on the 
left by the wide month of 
the tributary, and only the 
lamps of the signal service 
anited as. 

The first passenger was 
an adventnroas peasant wh^ 
orossed on November 28, and 
after that date the inoreasing 
cold stabilised the covering, 
and sleigh rentes were qaiokly 
opened where most needed. 
The greatest oold we ezpe- 
rienoed in the month was on 
the 27 th, when there were 59 
degrees of frost (Fahrenheit). 

The reopening of oommnni- 
oation between the Advanoed 
Base and the two wings of 
the Biver Colnmn was of 
inestimable servioe to onr 
battalion, for during the last 
few days of free navigation 
our fourth company had arrived 
from another front, and other 
reinforcements being also avail- 
able, two of onr three battle- 
scarred companies were at 
length withdrawn into rest 
billets behind the line. Our 
own '<D" CSompany relieved 
<<B/' and reinforcements from 
an English city battalion re- 
lieved ''C," who returned for 
rest and refitting to that very 
village opposite the Advanced 
Base from whioh they had set 
out to join ''A" Company in 
the first week of September, 
while ''B" Company rested 
under similar conditions at a 
half-way house on the L. of C 
3d 
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Ddoember was a fairly plaoid 
month from tho point of view 
of operational and in very sooth 
it was too oold to fight in 
the open. One of onr patrols 
aotnally enooontered a hostile 
foroe of approximately eqnal 
strength in No - man's - land, 
eaoh arriving on the opposite 
brink of a steep ravine whieh 
prevented the nae of the 
bayonet. Both patrols en- 
deavoured to fire their rifles 
with their gloves on their 
hands, bat found it impossible 
of aohievement, and metal 
ohilled by 60 degrees ef frost 
oannot be touohed with the 
naked hand without disaster. 
They parted after an ezohange 
of nothing more deadly than 
grimaees. 

The foroes on both sides of 
the river oarried on aotive re- 
oonnaissanoe, and strengthened 
their positions with a ounning 
based on ezperienoe in other 
theatres of war, and a period 
of stagnation set in. Our own 
battalion enjoyed a Christmas 
dinner embellished by purohases 
from a special grant, and did 
not omit to send a seasonable 
message of respeot and good 
wishes to the Colonel-in-Chief , 
to whioh Her Boyal Highness 
returned a most gracious and 
warm-hearted reply. 

Hogmanay was celebrated 
with becoming reticence and a 
rum ration, and in the first 
week of the New Year the 
relief of <<A" Company com- 
pleted the cycle. For more 
than eighteen weeks the com- 
pany had been engaged in 
aotive pursuit of the enemy 
or in the front defensive line, 
and it emerged victorious on 



its return to Battalion Head- 
quarters opposite the Advanced 
Base. A curious link between 
their first stay and their re- 
turn was discovered a day or 
two after their arrival, ^ter 
much adjustment a rate of 
payment for the oooupation of 
billets had been promulgated 
and the first settlement was 
made in December. Some 
surpriM was caused when the 
Staroata presented the bill, for 
he charged us for the oocupa* 
tion of certain billets in the 
most forward hamlet from 
15th August. Nor would he 
strike out this olaim, for he 
maintained that as the pay- 
ments were admitted to be 
retrospective, he was entitled 
to the money from the date 
oi the commencement of his 
services as Town Major. It 
was dearly a mistake, as we 
had not occupied the village 
until September 8rd, and tho 
amount was struck out. It 
subsequently transpired that 
the StaroBta had in fact pro- 
vided billets from August 15th 
to September 8rd, and then 
for the first time <<A" Com- 
pany realised that on the last- 
named dAte they had slept 
peacefully in their beds, whUe 
the forward village, 8 verata 
beyond their sentry groups, 
harboured at least twice their 
number of Bolsheviks. The 
Staroata^ with an impartiality 
that proved his fitness for civio 
office, had provided accom- 
modation for friend and foe 
alike, and had informed neither 
of the other's presence. No 
doubt he hoped for the best, 
and luck was with him, 
the Bolsheviks leaving in a 
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hurry on hearing of our 
approaoh. 

After refitting and reorgan- 
iting the oompany settled 
down to training in variouB 
aooomplishmenta in whioh oir- 
ouBiatanoea demanded that 
they ehoold be profioient, in- 
olading progreBBinanow-sheeSi 
whioh presented little diffi- 
onlty, and the speedier and 
more exhilarating nse of skiSi 
the short-legged among them 
finding the aooepted method 
of torning a most mptaresome 
prooeeding. Mingled with 
their other duties was that 
of providing an esoort to 
officers of the military oontrol 
service in their domiciliary 
visits and arrests. 

Before the menth of January 
had run its oeurse, a dramatic 
change in the tactical situa- 
tion on another front drew 
''A" Company back to the 
firing line. It may be remem- 
bered that headquarters had 
withdrawn from the main river 
in the last week of September, 
and from that time it had 
established itself in the midst 
of another column which was 
operating some miles up the 
tributary stream, where a town 
of some local importanee ofl^ered 
the requisite accommodation. 
This town had been for some 
time the loadstone of Bol- 
shevik aspirations, and they 
had contrived to drag heavy 
siege -guns over the winter 
roi^s. These weighty argu- 
ments, and reinforcements in 
such numbers as threatened 



the isolation of the town, led 
eventuallv to its abandonment, 
and to the establishing of an 
interior line of defenoe within 
closer reach of the Advaneed 
Base. While this line was in 
process of building, two platoons 
of '*A" Company were called 
in to assist, and one of them 
had an exoiting time for four 
days, with 6-inch shells for 
breakfast, lunch, tea, and 
dinner; but the experiences 
of the past had hardened them, 
and they suffered little from 
these blandishments. During 
their absence the remaining 
platoons had flitted to repel 
a threatened raid on the L. of 
C, travelling 85 verata in 
twenty -six hours, with all 
ranks alternately riding in 
sleighs and marching on foot, 
to prevent frost-bite and to 
provide precautions against 
surprise. Although the situa- 
tion on the tributary permitted 
the speedy return of the first 
platoons, the company was not 
again united for several days. 

Candlemas Day (15th Feb- 
ruary, old style) marks the 
turning-point of the North 
Bussian winter. After that 
date the sun gains strength, the 
lengthening of the days is more 
pronounced, and the tempera- 
ture suffers fewer variations, 
remaining in the neighbour- 
hood of 25 or 30 degrees below 
zero (Fahrenheit). 

We await the spring, when 
it comes, with confidence, and 
expect to be able to give a 
good account of ourselves. 
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OuB experiments at ohn- 
pattie-making had led as in 
the end to grind the wheat in 
two stages — first into coarse 
mealy and then, with a finer 
setting of the mill, into floor. 
This meant less strain both for 
as and for the machine: apon 
the safety of the latter praotie- 
Mj depended oar sarvival, and 
freqaent were the exhortations 
to the miller on dnty not to be 
too violent with the wretched 
little handle. Standing there 
in the san — for though there 
were trees in the ravine, they 
were not high enongh to shelter 
a man standing up — one was 
greatly tempted to harry 
throagh the task of twenty 
hoppers fall of grain, and so 
risk breaking the grinder. A 
qaotation which Looney had 
learnt from a book read at 
Yozgad proved very apposite 
on these occasions. It was 
from a label pasted on to a 
French toy, and ran as follows : 
^'Qaoi qa'elle soit solidement 
mont^e, il ne f aat pas brataliser 
la machine I " 

When enoagh flour was 
ready, some one woald knead 
it into a lamp of dough, which 
would then be divided up by 
the cook and flattened into 
little discs. These were baked 
several at a time on the metal 
cover of oar dixie. When 
enoagh ehapatties were ready, 
the cook would pick them up 



one by one, while some one 
else, not in sight of them, 
called out the names of the 
party at random. This was 
to get over the difficolty 
caused by Uie ehapatties net 
being quite all of the same 
size. Similarly, after each 
brew of porridge had been dis- 
tributed into the mugs by 
spoonfuls, we determined who 
was to have the scrapings of 
the pot by the method of 
« fingers-out.** It was neces- 
sary to scrape the dixie each 
time to prevent the muddy 
paste which stuck to the bot- 
tom becoming burnt during 
the next brew; and the way 
to get this done thoroughly was 
to let some one have it to eat. 

On the 4th September, 
Nobby discovered a shorter 
way up to the well, by first 
going a little down instead ef 
up the ravine we were in. From 
that date onwards, except for 
one night when it was neces- 
sary to be on the spot in case 
of eventualities, Looney and 
Perce, and on one occasion 
Johnny, went up at dusk to 
sleep near the well. Although 
the mosquitoes were almost as 
troublesome there, they found 
that the air was quite invigor- 
ating — a great contrast to that 
in the ravine, where no r^esh- 
ing breeze ever found its way. 

By this time hardly one of 
OS had any foetgear left worthy 
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of the name, bo we soaked 
an old maahak (skin water- 
bag) and a piece of raw hide, 
both of whioh had been brought 
down from the village on the 
second vidti with a view to 
using them for patch repairs. 
Bothy howeveri proved too 
rotten to be of use, for they 
would not hold the stitches. 

We had been a week in the 
ravine before anj of us felt 
capable of farther exploration. 
To save time in getting to 
work again, on the last two 
evenings Cochrane and Nobby 
had had a little extra ration of 
porridge. Now at length, on 
the 6th Septemberi they felt 
that it was within their powers 
to make another reconnaissance. 
Nothing more had been seen of 
the motor-boat| but the bay in 
which had been its anchorage 
on our first night on the coast 
seemed to offer the best pros- 
pect of finding a boat of some 
sort. Accordingly at 5 P.M. 
the pair set off once again 
down the ravine, hoping to 
arrive near the end of it before 
dark. And so began another 
anxious tim^ for all, as we 
wondered what the final night 
of our first month of freedom 
would bring forth. It had not 
been easy to keep a correct 
tally of the date during the 
march to the coast. More than 
once there had been no oppor- 
tunity of writing a diary for 
three days at a time; whilst 
on the coast one day was so 
much like another that to lose 
count of a day would have 
been easy. One of us, however, 
had kept a complete diary, 
and so we knew that wo had 
now been at large for a month. 



To oelebrate this we had 
decided, if all went well that 
night, to have something very 
good to eat on the morrow. 
Bvery one voted for a plum- 
duff. Johnny had cooked a 
date-duff one evening during 
the siege of Eut, when his 
Indian khanaama (cook) found 
the shell-fire too trying for his 
nerves. To Johnny then was 
given the post of chef. During 
the day each of the party did 
an extra fatigue on the coffee- 
grinder, with the result that 
by dusk we were able to set 
aside about two pounds of flour 
for the pudding. Its other 
ingredients were a couple of 
small handfuls of raisins and 
a pinch of salt. When Coch- 
rane and Nobby departed 
operations commenced. The 
ingredients were mixed; the 
dough was kneaded on a flat 
rock and the resulting mass 
divided into two— for our little 
dixie was incapable of holding 
all at once. Bach pudding was 
then rolled into a ball, tied up 
in a handkerchief, and boiled for 
two and a half hours. Thus 
it was close upon midnight 
befcnre our dainties were ready 
for the morrow. The stillness 
of the nights in the ravine had 
often been broken by the mel- 
ancholy chorus of a pack of 
jackals, usually far away but 
sometimes close at hand. We 
decided to take no risks of 
losing our duffs, and so slung 
them in the branches of a tree. 

Meanwhile Cochrane and 
Nobby proceeded on their re- 
oonnaissanee. We had made 
plans before they started in 
case of certain eventualities. 
One was that if the two were 
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reoaptured they ahonld lead 
the Tarki to the reet of the 
party: it was realised that 
otherwiee they might be very 
hard pat to it to prove that 
they were eaoaped prisonerB of 
war and not epiee. A more 
oheerfnl eventuality was the 
possibility that the motor-boat 
might have returned unob- 
served. In that oase» if a 
favourable opportunity of oap- 
turing it ooourredi Coohrane 
and Nobby were to seize 
the vessel, make their way 
to Cyprus, and send baok 
help for the rest four nights 
later. The rendezvous from 
whioh they would be fetohed 
was to be on the headland 
opposite the little island on 
whioh stood the ruined oastla 
We eventually learnt that at 
the proposed rendezvous was 
stationed a battery of gunsl 
It was well for us, therefore, 
that this plan had never to be 
executed. 

Our two soouts had many 
exoiting moments in their 
reoonnaissanoe that night. 
They went to within a few 
hundred yards of the mouth 
of the ravine, and then, turn- 
ing to the right, made their 
way up to higher ground by 
a side ravine. They olimbed 
hurriedly, for the light was 
rapidly failing. From the top 
it was still impossible to over- 
look the bay whioh they 
wanted. They were moving 
along parallel to the sea when 
suddenly they heard voioes. 
They oould pick out four 
figures a little more than a 
hundred yards away, sil- 
houetted against the sea on 
their left. These were Turks ; 



they seemed to be looking out 
to sea, and after a minute or 
two squatted down on what 
appeal^ to be the flat roof 
of a house. At this juncture 
Coohrane swallowed a mos- 
quito. Nobby says that to see 
him trying not to ohoke or 
oough would have been laugh- 
able at any less anxious time. 

After this episode the two 
moved off with extra oareful- 
ness. It was now quite dark. 
They had not gone muoh far- 
ther when they again heard 
voioes. This time they were 
quite close and ooming towards 
them. Our pair took cover and 
waited: happily, at the last 
moment the owners of the 
voioes turned off. In view of 
the number of people who 
seemed to be about it was no 
good increasing the risk of de- 
tection by having two persons 
on the move; so, soon after, 
Coohrane left Nobby in a good 
place of concealment, and went 
on scouting around by himself. 

Half an hour later he came 
back. He had been able to 
overlook the cove, and there 
were two boats there. It was 
too dark, however, to see of 
what sort they were, and as 
there was a shed with a sentry 
on duty close to the boats, 
the only thing to do was to 
wait for daylight The two 
now slept and took watch in 
turn. At the first sign of 
dawn they moved down to a 
rook, commanding a good view 
of the creek. One of the boats 
appeared to be a ship's cutter, 
some twenty-eight feet long, 
the other perhaps twenty feet 
in length. Having seen all 
they oould hope for, they lest 
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no time in moving off, m it 
was now quite obvious that 
the house on which they had 
seen the four men on the pre- 
vious evening was a look-out 
post; and it was now becoming 
dangerously light. 

Instead of returning directly 
to the ravine, however, they 
made their way some dis- 
tance down the coast to the 
S.W. They were able to see 
Selefk6, and to recognise 
through the glasses a dhow 
in the river there, but it was 
some way inland. It was 11 
A.M. before the reconnoitring 
party again reached the ravine. 
The news they brought gave 
us something definite to work 
for, and we decided that if we 
could finish our preparations 
in time we would make an 
attempt to seize one of the 
boats two nights later. That 
would be on the night of the 
8th- 9 th September. There 
was much, however, to be done 
before then. Masts and spars, 
paddles and sails, and tour 
days' supply of food for the 
sea journey had to be made 
ready. For the paddle heads, 
Cochrane and Nobby had 
brought back some fiat thin 
pieces of board which they had 
found near a broken-down hut, 
and also a bit of ancient baked 
pottery which would serve as 
a whetstone for our very blunt 
knives and the adze. 

On the strength of the good 
news, and to fortify ourselves 
for the work, we decided to 
wait no longer for our feast. 
The duffs were unslung from 
the tree, and each divided 
with as much accuracy as 
possible into eight pieces, so 



that we might have a slice 
apiece from either pudding in 
oase they varied in quantity or 
quality. Both were superb, 
and the finest duffs ever made. 
We commented on their amaz- 
ing sweetness and excellent 
consistency. In reality a 
raisin was only to be found 
here and there, and the pud- 
dings were not cooked right 
through. When we had finished. 
Old Man asserted that he could 
then and there and with ease 
demolish six whole duffs by 
himself. This started an 
argument. 

"What I" cried one; "eat 
forty-eight pieces like the two 
you have just had I Impos- 
sible!" 

'' Granted ; twenty pieces 
would go down easily enough," 
said another, "and the next 
ten with a fair appetite. But 
after that it woiddn't be so 
easy. You might manage an- 
other ten, but the last eight 
would certainly defeat you." 

Old Man, however, stuck to 
his assertion and refused to 
come down by so much as a 
single slice. As it was impos- 
sible without the duffs under 
discussion to prove him right 
or merely greedy, the subject 
was allowed to drop. 

By this date Perce was the 
only one of the party who still 
had some tobacco, English 
'baccy too, for he smoked very 
little. To celebrate the dis- 
covery of the boats, he now 
broke into his reserve. A 
single cigarette was rolled and 
handed round from one to an- 
other of us. It only needed a 
couple of inhaled puffs to make 
each of us feel as if we were 
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going o£F under an ansBsthetio. 
After the two or three puffs 
one 'thought it would be nioe 
to Bit down, and in a few 
eeoonds one felt it would be 
pleatanter still to lie down full 
length. That is what we did. 
The effeot only lasted a minute 
or two, but it showed in what 
a weak condition we were. 

On the evening trip to the 
nearer well it was found quite 
impossible to draw up any 
more water from it. It had 
been gradually drying up, and 
now the two on water fatigue 
oould not sooop up even a 
spoonful of water when they 
let down a mug, so they had 
to go on to the well near the 
tower. This, too, was going 
dry, but still oontiained a little 
pool of very muddy water. 

Shortly after four o'olook 
that afternoon Looney and 
Peroe had started off on the 
third visit whioh was paid to 
the deserted village. They 
were armed with a long list of 
requisites: more oloth for sails; 
a big dixie for oooking large 
quantities of the reserve por- 
ndge at a time; some more 
grain; nails and any wood 
likely to be of use; ootton-wool 
fOT padding our feet when we 
went down to the shore; and 
many other things. They re- 
turned next morning at 9 A,M. 
with all the important articles, 
together with some hoop-iron 
and a few small poles. The 
latter were the very thing for 
the 'paddle-shafts. They also 
brought down some raw ooffee 
beans whioh they had found in 
a little leather bag; these we 
roasted and ground next day, 
and enjoyed the two finest 



drinks of ooflise we erer remem- 
ber having had in our Uves. 

Meanwhile we had started 
oooking our food for the sea 
voyage. This was to consist 
of small ohupatties and por- 
ridge, but the latter would 
not be cooked until the latest 
possiUe date for fear of Hm 
going bad. Forty reserva 
diupatties had been set aside 
before we retired to rest on 
the night after the feast-day. 
From that day onwards tfll 
we left the ravine the coffee- 
grinder was worked unceas- 
ingly from 5 A.1I. till 7 <« 
8 P.M. There was no question 
of a six hours' day for us ; tat 
while we ground flour and por- 
ridge for the reserve, we had 
still to provide our own meals 
for the day. We realised thai, 
if never before, the truth of the 
saying, *<In the sweat of thy 
face shalt thou eat bread.** 

Little of the 8th September 
had passed before we realised 
that it was hopeless to think 
of being ready by the follow- 
ing night We therefore post- 
poned the attempt, and settled 
down to our preparations in 
more deadly earnest. Cochrane 
decided on the size and shape 
of the sails, which were to be 
three in number. The rolls of 
cloth obtained from the village 
were about f eurte^i inches m 
width, and the biggest of the 
three sails was made with 
seven strips of the oloth. It 
was a good thing t<hat we bad 
still two big reds neariy un- 
touched of the thread with 
which we had started from 
Yozgad. 

When the strips had been 
sewn together, tlie edges Bt 
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the sail were hemmed. Later, 
pieoee of oanTae from BUie'e 
paok, whioh was out up for 
the parpoae, were added at the 
cornere for the eake of addi- 
tional etrength. No one had 
a moment to spare. Those 
who were not sail -making 
were doing something else, — 
either at the mill, at work on 
the paddles, catting branches 
off trees for the spars, fetch- 
ing water, or oooldng. 

September 9th was similarly 
spent, bat again on this day it 
soon became obvions that we 
shoald not be ready by night- 
fall. By the time we retired to 
oar sleeping -places, however, 
oar preparations were well ad- 
Tanced. Two of the sails were 
finished, the qmrs were oat, 
some of the paddles were 
completed, and the larger 
part of the ohapatties and 
porridge eooked. The por- 
ridge was pat into one of 
oar packs. It was not a very 
clean receptacle, bat being 
fairly waterproof weald, we 
hoped, help to keep the por- 
ridge moist ; for oar chief fear 
with regard to the coming 
sea voyage was shortage of 
water. 

On the 10th we worked 
oontinnoosly from daylight 
till 3.30 P.M., by which time 
oar preparations were com- 
plete. Before moving off we 
hid away all non-essentials, 
so as to rednoe oar loads. 
With the big cooking-pot half • 
fall of water, and the spars, 
sails, and paddles, these were 
going to be both heavy and 
cambersome. We also baried 
oar f eases and oar oopies of the 
map, lest, if we were recaptared. 



they shonld encoarage the 
Tarks to think that we were 
spies. For the same reason, 
any allasions to what we had 
seen on the coast, and to oar 
visits to the deserted village, 
were carefully erased from 
diaries. These precaations 
completed, we carried oar un- 
wieldy loads down the ravine 
to a point opposite the shorter 
path to the wells. Here we 
left our impedimenta, and, 
taking only water - bottles, 
chargals, and the big cooking- 
pot, whioh had a cover and 
swing-handle, climbed up to 
the well near the tower and 
filled up. The water supply 
was almost ezhaasted, and it 
took an hour and a half to 
fill our receptacles and have a 
drink. It was impossible to 
practice the camel's plan, and 
drink more than we really 
needed at the time. It required 
a tremendous effort to force 
oneself to drink a mugful of 
these muddy dregs. 

While the rest were filling 
the water-bottles, &c.. Old 
Man and Nobby went off to 
a suitable point tor a final look 
at part of our propoeed route 
to the shore. llien all re- 
turned to the kits in the ravine. 
We had decided that we would 
move down to tiie beach in 
stockinged feet, so as to make 
as little noise as possible. For 
most of us this was not only 
a precaution but a necessity, 
since our party of eight now 
only possessed three pairs of 
wearable boots between us. 
We therefore padded our feet 
as best we ooald, and proceeded 
once more towards the sea. 

The going was so difficult 
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that we had several times to had expected. It was almoet 

help one another over the midnight when, a quarter of a 

enormous boulders whioh filled mile from the ereek, and near 

the bottom of the ravine, and a plaoe where a boat could be 

down precipitous places where brought oonvenientlj along- 

there had once been small side, the party halted. Leav- 

waterfalls. ing the others here, Cochrane 

At 7 P.M. we were not far and Johnnj were to ixj to get 

from the mouth of the ravine, one of the two boats marked 

Here then the party halted, down four nighta previously, 

while Nobby, who had been and Nobby was to accompany 

there on two previous coca- them in case they needed help, 

sions, scouted on ahead. When The shore line, whioh they 

he returned, reporting that all now followed, rose rapidly to 

seemed dear, we crept on out a steep olifip forty feet or more 

of the ravine. It was now above the level of the sea. 

night. Walking very care- When within a hundred 

fully, testing each footstep for yards of the beat which they 

fear of treading on a twig or wanted, they found a way 

loose stone and so making a down to a narrow ledge two 

noise, we came to a wall. This feet above the water. The 

we crossed at a low place where moon had long set, but they 

it had been partially broken could see the boat as a dark 

down, and a hundred yards shadow against the water re- 

beyond found ourselves ap- fleeting the starlight. Here, 

preaching a line of telegraph then, Cochrane and Johnny 

poles and then the coast road, proceeded to strip. They oon- 

Up and down this we peered tinned, however, to wear a 

in the light of the young moon, couple of pairs of sooks in 

and seeing no one went across, case the bottom dionld be 

The ground here was level, but covered with aharp spikes, 

covered with big bushes and a as had be«i the rooky edge 

few stunted firs, between whioh of the shore f<ff the most 

we made our way to the shore, part. They tied two pieces of 

It was grand to hear the lap- thin rope round their waists 

ping of the waves and smell with a clasp-knife attached 

the seaweed after nearly four to each. Thus equipped, they 

years. let themselves down eff the 

The creek, in which were ledge, and slipped quietly in- 

the two rowing-boats, lay a to the sea. Fortunately the 

mile to the west of us. We water was warm ; but it was 

had intended to strike the phosphorescent too, so they 

shore where we were, for by had to swim very slowly to 

walking to the creek along avoid making any unnecessary 

the edge of the sea the risk of ripple. 

stumbling against any tents As they neared the best, 

or huts in the dark would be whioh now loomed big above 

reduced ; but it took us longer them, some one in the shadow 

to reach our objective than we of the oli£F a few yards away 
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ooughed. Next moment they 
heard the butt of a rifle 
hitting a rook as the sentry 
(tor enoh he mnat have been) 
shifted his position. Hardly 
daring to breathe, they swam 
to the side of the boat farther 
from him and held on to it. 
Here the water was abont six 
feet deep. After waiting a 
few minutes to let any sns- 
pioions on the part of the 
sentry subsidoi they moved 
along to the bow of the boat. 

They had hoped to find it 
anohored by a rope, bat to 
their great disappointment it 
was moored with a heavy 
iron ohain. Speaking in very 
low whispers, they deoided 
that one should go under the 
water and lift the anohor, 
while the other, with his 
pieoe of rope, tied one of the 
flukes to a link high up in 
the ohain. When the anohor 
was thus raised olear of the 
bottom, they would swim 
quietly away, towing the 
boat. Aooordingly, Coohrane 
dived and lifted the anohor, 
while Johnny tied his rope 
round a flake and made it fast 
to a link as far up the ohain 
as possible. They then let go. 

With what seemed to them 
a terrifio noise, the ehain 
rattled over the gunwale tUl 
the anohor was onoe mere 
on the bottom. Were they 
discovered? Another eoughl 
They did not dare to move. 
Could the plash of the water 
lapping against the sides of 
the oreek have muffled the 
sound of the rattling ohain? 
If only the ohain had been 
fixed I But perhaps a short 
length only had been loose. 



Another attempt was made. 
This time it was Johnny who 
lifted the anohor, while Cooh- 
rane tied his rope to it. Un- 
fortunately he had the rope 
still round his waist, and 
when the anohor dropped he 
was earried down with it. 
How luoky that he had his 
olasp-knife! For though he 
was free in a few seoonds, he 
oame to the surface splutter- 
ing Out the water he had swal- 
lowed. It was a near thing 
that he was not drowned. 
Where, meantime, was the 
anohor? Little did they re- 
alise that it was lying onoe 
more on the bottom and 
laughing at their efforts to 
oarry off the^ quarry that 
night. 

Some point of the ohain, 
of oourse, must be attached 
to the boat, but it was risky 
to continue getting rid of 
the spare length by the pre- 
sent method. Besides, there 
was no more rope with which 
to tie up the anchor to the 
chain. As for getting into the 
boat and weighing anchor 
from there, it would be sheer 
madness. The sentry would 
be certain to see them, naked 
and wet as they were. 

By this time they were both 
shivering violently with cold, 
though, as has been said, the 
water was quite warm. As a 
last attempt they tried to take 
the beat out to the end of the 
chain by swimming away with 
it farther from the sentry. 
Again the chain rattled over 
the gunwale, and there was 
nothing for it but to admit 
defeat. 

Slowly they swam back to 
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the ledge where Nobby wm 
awMtiag them. He said they 
had been away tor an hour 
and twenty minntesi so it was 
not sarprising that they had 
teltoold. With ndmbed ftogera 
they pat on their olothee, and 
olimbed gloomily np the diff. 
By this time the walking over 
sharp rooks had out their sooks 
and padding to pieoes, so that 
they were marohing almost 
barefoot, a very painfnl oper- 
ation. 

On their rejoining the party, 
the sad tale of failure was t<dd. 
As the time was 3 A.H., the 
only thing to do was te get 
into the best oover we oonld 
find near the ooast and sleep till 
dawn. Abont a hundred yards 
inland we lay down in some 
small bashes beneath stunted 
pine-trees. There we slept. 

Oar thirty - fifth morning 
foand us in a state of great 
depression. There seemed now 
no ohanoe left of getting out 
of the oountry. As we lay in 
our hiding-plaoes we reviewed 
the situation in an almost 
apathetic mood. We were on 
the eastern side of a W-shaped 
bay, a mile wide, and <qpening 
southwards. Its eastern arm 
was the oreek, in whioh was 
the boat we had failed to cap- 
ture. There was a similar 
western arm, the two oreeks 
being separated by a narrow 
spit of land. From quite early 
in the morning motor-lorries 
oould be seen and heard wind- 
ing their way along the tor- 
tuous road. In several plaoes 
this olesely followed the ooast 
line, and at one or two was 
oarried on oauseways aeross 
the sea itself. We lay on a 



headland on the seaward side 
of the Turkish enoampment, 
and were overlooked by the 
look-out post on the oliff-Bide. 

At noon a oounoiT of war 
was held. As we were lying 
dotted about some distanoe 
from one another, for the time 
being we all crept into an oU 
shelter made of branches, not 
many yards from as. There 
matters were disoussed. Al- 
though several schemes were 
put forward, going back to 
the ravine in whioh we had 
spent so many wearisome daji 
was not one of them. To re- 
turn there would have made 
us into raving lunatics. The 
final deoision was to make 
another attempt that night to 
seise the boat; this time we 
would have four of us in the 
water. If that faUed, about 
the most attractive propoeal 
was to go boldly on to the 
ooast road and by bluff obtain 
a lift on a mot^-lorry, de- 
manding as Gtermans to be 
taken in a westerly direction 
to the nearest big town, 
Selef k6 : we might get a boat 
of some sort there. The chief 
lure of this scheme was that, 
should the lorry-driver believe 
our story, we should cover a 
few miles without walking on 
our flat feet. This was a 
f asoinating thought indeed, for 
despite nearly a fortnight on 
the coast we had no wish to 
set out on the tramp again. 

Two or three ci us, however, 
thought we might sum up the 
energy to march eastwardi 
along the road in the hope 
of finding a boat in the bay 
of Ayasoh. But even if v^ 
did this there was stiU the 
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diffioolty about food and 
drink. Unless wo replonished 
oar sapoly we should have to 
undertaJLO a sea Yojage of at 
least a hundred miles with 
only two dajs' rations and 
perhaps a water-bottle full 
of water apiece. The oon- 
sensus of opinion was thus 
oome to that if we failed again 
that night we might as well 
give ourselves up the next day. 
We then went back into our old 
and safer hiding-plaoes. 

At about two o'olook in the 
afternoon we heard the sound 
of a far-off motor. This was no 
lorry. It oame from a different 
direction. In a few seconds we 
were all listening intently. 

'' It's only another lorry after 
all I" 

'' No, it oan't be. It's on the 
sea side of us 1 " 

As the minutes passed, the 
noise became more and more 
distinct. Then our hearts leapt 
within us, as there oame into 
the bay, towing a lighter and 
a dinghy, the motor-tug which 
we had last seen the day after 
we had reached the coast. 
Skirting the shore not three 
hundred yards from where we 
lay, the boats disappeared into 
the eastern creek. 

Apathy and depression were 
gone in a second. Excite- 
ment and — this we like to 
remember — a deep sense of 
thankfulness for this answer to 
our prayers took their place. 

The motor-boat was flying 
at her bows a Turkish and at 
her stem a (German flag, but 
most of her crew of seven 
or eight looked to us like 
Oreeks. In the lighter were 
over twenty Turks. 



Another ooundl of war took 
place, but of a very different 
type from the last. All were 
hopeful, and we made our 
plans in high SfHrits. Through- 
out our discussion, however, 
ran the assumption that some 
of the crew would be on board 
the motor-boat, and we should 
have to bribe them to take 
us across to Cyprus. It never 
entered our heads for a mo- 
ment that any other scheme 
would be possible. In fact, 
when about an hour before 
sunset the dinghy with a few 
of the crew and some water- 
breakers on board was rowed 
across to a point opposite us 
on the western side of the bay 
(where there must have been 
a spring of fresh water), we 
determined to hail them on 
their return journey. 

At one point they came 
within three hundred yards of 
us. In answer to our shout- 
ing and whistling, they stopped 
rowing and looked in our di- 
rection. They must have seen 
us, but they refused to take 
any further notice. Whom did 
they take us for? And why 
did they not report our pres- 
ence when they went ashore? 
No one oame to search for us ; 
and as the mountain had not 
oome to Mahomet, Mahomet 
would have to go to the moun- 
tain. Some one would have 
to swim out to the boat that 
night. As the dusk of our 
36th night fell, a ration of 
ohupatties and a couple of 
handfuls of raisins were issued. 
Amove was then made to the 
nearest point on the shore at 
which there was a suitable 
place for a boat to oome along- 
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sicto. There we waited tiU the 
moon eet at aboat 8.30. In 
the meantime we drank what 
water remained in the big 
dixie. This left ns with only 
onr water-bottles f olL At this 
time onr beet Turkish scholar 
was feeling very siok. The 
last sorapings from the pack 
containing the porridge had 
fallen to himi and as all of 
it had turned sour during the 
previous nighti Orunt's extra 
ration was proving a not 
unmixed blessing. This was a 
serious matter, as we relied on 
him to negotiate with the 
motor-boat's crew. However, 
at 9 P.M. he and Cochrane, the 
Old Man and Nobby, set forth 
on the last great venture. 
The others moved all the kit 
dose down to the edge of the 
rook where a boat could come 
in. 

An anxious wait ensued. 
The four had set out at 9 
o'clock, but it was not till 
11.30 that Looney, with his 
last reserve — half a biscuit — 
gone, saw a boat coming 
silently towards him. In a 
trice the other three were 
awakened. Was it friend or 
foe? She had four men on 
board; they were our four. 
The moment the boat touched 
at the rook the kit was thrown 
in. Cochrane had done mag- 
nificent work. He had swum 
round the creek, found out 
that there was no one in the 
motor -boat, cut away the 
dinghy belonging to the 
lighter, swum back with it, 
and fetched the other three. 

Bight hopeful fugitives were 
soon J gently paddling the 
dinghy towards the creek» 



keeping, so far as might be, 
in the shadow of the cliffs; 
for though the moon was 
down, the stars seemed to 
make the open bay unpleas- 
antly light. As noiselessly as 
possible the dinghy came 
alongside the motor-boat and 
made fast. The creek here 
was about sixty yards wide. 
The tug, moored by a heavy 
chain and anchor, was in the 
middle of it. Some fifteen 
yards away was the lighter; 
on this were several men, one 
of whom was ooughing the 
whole time we were ''cutting 
out" the motor- boat. This 
took us a full hour. 

On trying the weight of 
the chain and anchor, Cochrane 
decided to loose the motcur- 
boat from her anchorage by 
dropping the chain overboard. 
He did not think it would be 
possible to weigh the anohor. 
Odd lengths of oord were col- 
lected and joined tip in readi- 
ness for lowering the end of 
the chain silently when the 
time came. But success was 
not to be attained so easily. 
Boarding the motor - boat, 
Nobby and Force had, foot 
by foot, got rid of almost all 
the chain which lay in the 
bows, whMi another score of 
fathoms were discovered below 
deck. It would bo quicker, 
after all, to weigh anchor, and 
by superhuman efforts this was 
at length achieved without at- 
tracting the attention of tbe 
enemy, our eoats and shirts 
being used as padding over 
the gunwale. 

As soon as the anohor wsi 
weighed, we oonneoted tli0 
motor-boat with the SnghJ 
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by a tow-rope found on the 
former; all got baok into the 
dinghj, and in this we paddled 
quietly away. With our home- 
made paddles and heavy tow 
we were unable to make mneh 
headway. With six paddles in 
the water, we oould oredit our- 
selves with a speed of not so 
muoh as a single knot. 

Onoe olear of the bay, Coch- 
rane again went aboard the 
motor-boat and this time had a 
look at the engine. We had 
remaining at this time about 
an inoh of oandle, but this 
served a very useful purpose. 
By its glimmer Coohrane was 
able to discover and light a 
hurrioane - lamp. He told us 
the joyous news that there was 
a fair quantity of paraffin in 
the tank. Unfortunately no 
petrol was to be found, and it 
seemed unlikely that we should 
be able to start the engine 
from oold on paraffin alone. 
So weak indeed were we, that 
it was all we oould do to turn 
over the engine at all. While 
frantio efforts were being made 
by Coohrane and Nobby to 
start her, those in the dinghy 
continued paddling. After 
three hours all were very tired 
of it and very grateful for a 
slight off-shore breeze which 
gave us the chance of setting 
a sail. Cochrane rigged up 
our mainsail on the motor- 
boat ; all then clambered 
aboard the latter. Our speed 
was now quite good and many 
times that of our most furious 
paddling. Suddenly looking 
back we saw the dinghy adrift 
and disappearing in the dark- 
ness behind us. Grant, who 
had been holding the rope at 



the dinghy end, had omitted 
to make fast on coming on 
board the motor-boat. The 
dinghy still contained all our 
kit ; so to recover this, includ- 
ing as it did what food and 
water remained to us, Coch- 
rane and Johnny jumped over- 
board and swam baok to it. 
The sail on the motor-boat had 
beenf urled,and in a few minutes 
the dinghy was again in tow. 

After this slight misadven- 
ture the engine-room was onoe 
more invaded, and Looney and 
Cochrane experimented with 
the magneto. There was a 
loose wire and vacant terminal 
which they were uncertain 
whether to connect or net. 
Eventually, with Nobby turn- 
ing over the engine, they ob- 
tained a shock with the two 
disconnected. Two were now 
put on to the starting-handle. 
But the cramped space pro- 
duced several bruised heads 
and nothing else as pair after 
pair struggled on. 

At length at 4.30 A.M., little 
more than an hour before dawn, 
the engine started up with a 
roar, in went the clutch, and off 
went the motor-boat at a good 
seven knots. At the time when 
the engine began firing. Nobby, 
who was feeling very mudi 
the worse for his exertions in 
weighing anchor followed by 
his efforts to start the motor, 
was lying on deck in the stem. 
Startled by the sudden series 
of explosions, he thought for a 
moment that a machine-gun 
had opened fire at short range, 
tiU he discovered that he was 
lying on the exhaust-pipe, the 
end of whioh was led up on 
deck! 
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We reokoned that by this 
time we were some three miles 
from the oreek, so we ooold hope 
that the rear of the engine 
would be inaudible to those on 
shore; sunrise on the 12th 
September was a little before 
6 A.lLi so that dawn should 
have found us still within 
▼iew from the land. A kindly 
mist| however, oame down and 
hid us till we were well out to 
sea. As soon as it was light 
enough we tried to deoluteh in 
otdw to transfer our kit from 
the dinghy to the tug. But 
the olutoh was in bad order 
and would not oome out. The 
altematiye was to haul up the 
dinghy level with the tug, with 
the motor still running, and 
then to transfer all our goods 
and chattels on to the deck. 
It was a difficult task, but it 
was done. We then turned the 
dinghy adrift. This meant 
the gain of an additional two 
knots. 

It now seemed as if our 
troubles really were nearing 
their end. The engine was 
running splendidlyi the maAn 
tank was full to the brim; 
there was enough and to spare 
of lubrioating oil, and in a 
barrel lashed to ^e deok in 
the stem was found some mere 
paraffin. A beaker contained 
sufficient water to give us eaoh 
a mugful |It was braokish, 
but nectar compared to the 
well-water which we had been 
drinking for the last fortnight 
We also allowed ourselves 
some chupatties and a handful 
of raisins. 



Our principal fear now waa 
of being chased by one of the 
seaplanes which we thought 
to be stationed at Mersina, not 
many miles away. We had 
seen one on two oooasiona 
during our stay in the ravine. 
Time went on, however, and 
nothing appeared. Instead of 
looking behind us for a sea- 
plane we began to look ahead, 
hoping to come acuross one of 
our own patrol boats. It says 
much for the deserted con- 
dition of those waters that 
during our fwtnight on the 
coast and our voyage of about 
120 miles to Cyprus we saw 
net a single boat save those 
five that we had seen in the 
creek. 

Discussing the matter of the 
discovery of the loss of the 
motor-boat and the subsequent 
acticm of the crew, we came te 
the cheerful conclusion that 
probably the loss would not be 
divulged te the authorities for 
a oonsideraUe period. The 
rightful crew would know what 
to expect as a punishment for 
their carelessness, and would 
either perjure themselves by 
swearing that the boats had 
sunk at their moorings, or 
thinking diseretioB even better 
than perjury, disappear into 
thedesertedhinterlaiid through 
which we had marched. Should 
these two guesses be wrong, 
there was yet another oourse 
which we thought possible^ 
though not so {wobaUe, for 
the crew to take. Thinking 
that the motor-boat and dinghy 
had drifted away, they would 
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Bot mention thtir disappear- 
anoe tiU a thorengh search 
had been made of all bays and 
creeks within a few nules of 
the locality. 

The cherry of this delightf ol 
cocktail of fancy was very 
palatable; whateyer else hap- 
pened, the oocnpants of the 
lighter, agitated to the ex- 
treme and dinghyless, wonld 
have to swim ashore, and 
this thought amused us 
greatly,^ 

Now for a few words about 
the motor - boat. She was 
named the Herthoj and boasted 
both a Turkish and a German 
flag. In addition to her name 
she had the Turkish symbol 
for <'2" painted large on 
either side of her bows. Broad 
in the beam for her 88 feet of 
length, she was decked in, 
and down below harboured a 
50-lLp. motor. In the bows 
of the engine-room we found 
a couple of Mauser rifles 
dated 1915, with a few 
rounds of small-arm ammuni- 
tion; some of the latter had 
the nickel nose filed o£P to 
make them '* mushroom" on 
impact. We also disoorered 
a Yery's pistol, with a box 
of cartridges; trays of span- 
ners and spare parts for the 
motor, and two lifebelts taken 
from English ships whose 



names we have forgotten. On 
deck, immediately abaft the 
engine-room hatchway, was 
the steering - wheel, while 
farther astern was the barrel 
containing the extra paraffin, 
a can of lubricating oil, and 
▼arious empty canisters. 

Till noon the sea was suf- 
ficiently rough to be break- 
ing continually oyer the 
bows, and three of the party 
were feeling the effect of the 
rolL To the rest, to be thus 
rocked in the cradle of the 
deep, borne ever nearer to 
freedom, was a sensation nerer 
to be forgotten. The motor 
was going splendidly, and we 
all took turns at the wheel, 
steering by the ^'sun-oompass,'" 
and, with the exception of 
Cochrane, very badly. 

By 1.80 P.M. we could recog- 
nise the dim outline of the high 
mountain-range of Cyprus : on 
the strength of this we each 
ate another twochupattiesand 
a handful of raisins, finishing 
our meal with a quarter of a 
mugful of water. 

But we were a trifle prema- 
ture in our layishness. Our 
troubles were not at an end, 
for half an hour later the 
engine began to fail, and, while 
Cochrane was below looking 
for the cause of the treuUe, 
she petered out. The fault 



^ The following is an extract from a letter received from lient. -Colonel 
Keeling since we wrote the above: **At Adana I met the Torkiah Miralai 
( s Bri^pfcdier-Oeneral) — Beheddin Bey — who was in command on the coast. 
He was fnlly expecting the party [$.6., onr party], and pat all the blame on 
the men in the boat [§.<., the lighter] to which the motor-boat was tied. 
These men were all Turks, the Qermans being on shore. The loss of the 
motor-boat was discovered before dawn, and at dawn a hydroplane was sent 
ont to look for her ; bat she only spotted a small boat a few miles out, pre- 
tomably the boat with which they had towed the motor-boat to a safe distance 
before starting the engine. Beheddin Bey drew me a plan showing exactiy 
how everythii^ had happened." 

YOL. OOY.— NO. M CGZLIY. 3 B 
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was sabsequently traoed to the 
over-heatixig of one of the main 
shaft bearings, the oil feed- 
pipe to whioh had been previ- 
ously broken, and had vibrated 
from its plaoe. Having satis- 
fied himself that no serious 
damage was done, Ooohrane 
deoided to wait half an hoar 
for the bearing to cool. Daring 
this time Old Man and Looney 
had a mid-sea bathe to refresh 
themselves, while Peroe and 
Johnny tried to boil some 
water for tea. The fire was 
made on an iron sheet, on 
whioh some bights of ohain 
were shaped into a eooking 
plaoe for the big dixie. The 
roll of the boat, however, 
though very muoh less than 
in the morning, proved too 
great to allow the dixie to 
remain steady on the ohain, so 
the idea of tea had to be 
abandoned. We now had 
leisure to observe the sea, and 
we deoided that its oolour was 
the most wonderful we had ever 
seen — ^a olear purple-blue. 

When the bearing had oooled, 
we tried to start the engine 
again. One pair followed an- 
other on the starting-handle, 
but all to no purpose. All four 
sparking-plugs were examined : 
the feed-pipe, separator, and 
carburetter were taken down. 
Exoept for a little water in 
the separator, all seemed oor- 
reot. We refilled the tank 
with paraffin from the barrel 
on deok, but our renewed at- 
tempts still met with no suo- 
oess. Oar efforts to turn the 
orank beoame more and more 
feeble, until, by 4.30 p.m., we 
lay down on deok utterly ex- 
hausted. 



Just before sunset we de- 
oided we would make a final 
attempt to start up. Should 
that b« unsuooessf ul, we would 
set the sails ; but to our great 
relief she fired at the second 
attempt. Our joy was some- 
what tempered by her ref usiBg 
to run for more than a few 
minutes at a time. It was 
found that this was eaused by 
the feed-pipe from the tank 
repeatedly ohoking, owing, no 
doubt, to grit in the oil ob- 
tained from the barrel, whioh, 
as we had noticed when pour- 
ing it in, was very dirty. 

After dark, Coohrane did 
all the steering; while down 
in the engine - room were 
Looney as meohanio, and 
Old Man and Johnny aa 
starters. Meantime, Peroe sat 
on deok with his feet through 
the hatchway against the 
clutch-lever below him« By 
jamming this hard down and 
tapping the clutch with a 
hammer, it was possiUe to 
persuade the cones to separate 
when required. For ever four 
hours we spent our time start- 
ing and stopping. Our two 
best runs lasted for thirty and 
thirty- five minutes. Usually 
a run lasted for five or less. We 
took it in turns to tap the feed- 
pipe with a piece of wood, in the 
hope of keeping it from dog- 
ging ; but it was of little use. 
Bach time the engines stopped, 
Looney took down the separ- 
ator and feedpipe and blew 
through them, getting a mouth- 
ful of paraffin for his pains. 
When all was ready again, the 
two starters, though almost 
dead-beat, managed somehow 
to turn the crank. 
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B7 10 P.M. w% were beoem- 
ing desperate. It was only 
Ooohrane's oheering .news that 
we were within two hoars' run 
Qt the ooast that kept the 
engine-room staff going. A 
ran of fiye minntes meant a mile 
nearer home, so we oarried on. 

An hoar later, Ooohrane told 
OS all to sit on the starboard 
side, for it was on this side 
that the feed-pipe left the 
tank. This was sheer genims 
on his part. From that very 
moment the wilfal engine be- 
hayed herself and ran obedi- 
ently till we meant her to 
stop. As we neared the 
ooast, at a distance, perhaps, 
of three miles from it. Nobby 
fired off a Very's light, in oase 
there were any patrol boats in 
the neighbonrhood ; bat no 
answering light appeared. 
Next day, in Oyprus, we 
asked the polioe if they had 
seen the light. They bad not 
seen it, they said, bat had 
heard it This proves how 
wonderfmlly sonnd travels over 
water, for we woald not for one 
seoond doabt a polioeman's 
story. Bat, as is hardly 
neoessary to point oat, a Very s 
signal, like little children, 
shoald be seen and not heard. 

Having had only oar mem- 
ories of the bearing and 
distance to Cyprns from 
Bendezvoas X to gaide as, 
we had worked oat in the 
ravine that the bearing on 
which we had to steer woald 
be S. 50^ W. On sighting the 
island in the afternoon, we 
had fonnd that this was too 
maoh to the west, so Cochrane 
had altered the coarse to make 
tor the western end of Uie high 



range of moontains visiUe 
aboat dae soath of us. When 
a oenple of miles from the 
shore we tamed eastwards, 
and moved parallel to the 
coast, on the look-oat for a 
good anchorage, if possible^ 
near a vUlage. Finally, aboat 
a handred yfurds from the shore, 
wo dropped anchor in a wide 
bay. 

On leaving Yosgad each of 
oar party had possessed a 
watch, bat by this time only 
two were in working order, 
and those were Old Man's and 
Johnny's. As the chain rattled 
over the side^ the latter looked 
at the time, to find that the 
hand once more pointed to 
the witching hoar of mid- 
night. This timepiece served 
its pnrpose well, for it was 
jiot till an hoar later, when 
it had ceased to be so essen- 
tial, that it shared the fate of 
most of its eomrades and was 
broken. It was interesting to 
find later, on comparing the 
Old Man's watch with Cyprns 
time, that there was only two 
minntes' difference between 
them. We had checked onr 
time occasionally by noticing 
when one of the ''pointers 
of the Great Bear was verti- 
cally beneath the Pole Star; 
the solar time when this oc- 
oarred on any night had been 
worked oat before we left 
Yosgad. Fairly aocarate time- 
keeping was of importance, for 
on this depended the snccessf al 
ase of both the ''san-compass " 
and the star-charts. 

And so we had reached 
Cyprns, bat we were all in 
too dazed a condition to 
realise for the moment what 
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it meant; in faoty it took 
many dajs to do bo. On 
arrival in the bay, Coohrane, 
with his keen senae of emeUi 
had deolared that there were 
00W8 not far o£P, and at about 
8 o'olook we heard a oook 
orow. We said we would eat 
our hate, or words to that 
effeot, it we did not hare 
that bird for breakfast. There 
was not a single light on shore, 
and we had no idea whwe* 
abouts in Ojpms we had 
dropped anohor. As the stars 
disappeared in the ooming 
light of dawn, we saw the 
ooast more dearly. Then by 
degrees what we thought were 
ruins on the ooast, rooks a 
oouple of hundred yards east 
of us took form; later these 
proved to be the still oeoupied 
Greek monastery of Aoropedi 
Then a house or two near by 
stood distinct ; then trees ; and 
finally our eyes beheld not a 
mile away a large village, 
boasting ohurohes, mosques, 
and fine buildings set in trees, 
and beyond a mountain-range 
rising sheer from the very 
houses. 

With the first light oame 
a man to the beaoh opposite 
us. We shouted to him in 
English, French, and Turkish, 
but he appeared not to under- 
stand. Soon he was joined 
by two or three others. Then 
they started arriving in tens 
and twenties, men, women, 
and children. Mounted gen- 
darmes galloped down. We 
shouted ourselves hoarse, but 
to no purpose. We tried 
several times to start up the 
motor, but we oould not turn 
the handle. Finally Coohrane 



jumped overboard in a shirt 
borrowed for the eooasion, as 
it was longer and less torn 
than his own. He must have 
felt still rather undressed for 
the ordeal, as when he reached 
the water he shouted for hia 
hat, which we threw to him. 
Clothed thus he swam towards 
the shwe. In two feet ef 
water his courage gave way, 
and his modesty made him 
sit down. So situated he 
harangued the crowd. 

Finally there appeared a 
gendarme who understood 
English. He said there was 
an English police officer in the 
village which was named La- 
pethos ; so^ borrowing a pencil 
and a j^ece of paper, Cochrane 
wrote a note to the BngUsh- 
man reporting our arrival. He 
explained to ^e gendarme that 
we wanted to bring the boat 
ashore, but that we could not 
start the engine. When this 
was understood several men 
at once stripped and swam eat 
to the rest of us. Cochrane 
oame back smoking a cigarette, 
which he passed round when 
he got on board. The Cyp- 
riotes too brought cigarettes 
perched behind their e^r like 
a clerk's pencil, and these we 
smoked with great apprecia- 
tion. The scheme was for us 
to weigh the anohor, give the 
men towing-ropes, and they 
would then pull Uie boat in- 
shore. The men, though small, 
were well built. As they had 
started swimming almost before 
they could walk, it was no hard- 
ship f<Mr them to tow our heavy 
vesseL Laughing and shmt- 
ing, they puUed us along until 
they thought a rest would bo 
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plaaAant, then they oame on 
IXMird again. They shouted now 
and then in sheer lightness of 
heart; they were very oheery 
fellows. We were not towed 
straight inshore, but to a 
small natural jetty a hundred 
and fifty yards west of us 
along the beaoh. 

Here we stepped on British 
soil, eight thin and weary 
ragamidins. We know our 
hearts gave thanks to Qod^ 
though our minds oould not 
grasp that we were really 
free. 

Our story is nearly at an 
end, though we have yet to 
bring our eight travellers ^o 
England. Should our already 
distressed readers hope against 
hope that the two authors will 
be torpedoed long before arriv- 
ing there, we will put an end 
to any suoh fond antidpations 
by telling them truthfully that 
we were not. In order, how- 
OTor, to soothe in a small way 
their injured feelings, let us 
dirulge the f aot that we, with 
all but two of the party, spent 
sereral days ill in hospital be- 
fore we reaohed home. One 
nearly died from malignant 
malaria, doubtless oaused by 
the bites of the mosquitoes on 
the Turkish ooast. 

Having given the reader 
this sop we will oontinue. 
Surrounded by a large but 
kindly orowd, we sat down on 
the rooks above the natural 
jetty on whioh we had landed, 
and waited for an answer 
to Coohrane's note. In the 
meanwhile a gift arrived from 
the monastery — a basket oon- 
taining bread, eheese, olives, 
and pom^ranates. No lark's 



tongues, nor the sunny halves 
of peaohes, have ever been so 
weloome, and we had a won- 
derful meal, finishing with 
olean sweet water and oigar- 
ettes. About half an hour 
later an offioer, in what looked 
to us then extraordinarily 
smart uniform, oame down to 
see why this orowd had ool* 
looted, and on hearing our 
story oonduoted us to the vil- 
lage. The road led through 
orchards whose trees were 
heavy with pomegranates and 
^8" > P<^B^ vineyards and 
banana palms, tobaooo plants 
and ootton. Everywhere we 
oould see the signs of a fertile 
prosperous land, and it struck 
us forcibly how different it all 
was from the barren tracts 
through which we had toiled 
down to the ooast of Asia 
Minor. No more vivid testi- 
mony could be borne to the 
contrast between British and 
Turkish sovereignty. 

The officer with us did not 
belong to the police, but was 
on survey work in the island. 
We were taken, however, to 
the barracks 'of the Cyprus 
Mounted Police, and here, 
seated on chairs on the ver- 
andah, we were given coffee 
with sugar in it. Everything 
seemed wonderful. We oould 
smoke as much as we wanted, 
and the barracks were scrupu- 
lously olean and tidy. One by 
one we went into the garden 
near a whitewashed well, and 
were shaved by one of the 
C.M.P. After a good wash, 
we brushed our hair for the 
first time for over five weeks. 
All that time we had had to 
bo satisfied with a oomb. As 
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toon M LMutenant S-— — of 
tlM Polios arriyedy we were 
taken upstairs to have break- 
fast, and right royally did we 
feast. The meal ended, we 
were giren the 'Lapethos 
Boho,' whioh contained Haig's 
and Fooh's oommuniqu^ of 
the 9th September. These too 
were wonderful, and we were 
greatly amazed by the change 
whioh had oome oyer the main 
battle front sinoe we saw the 
last paper at Yozgad before 
we left; then the Gkrmans 
were, so we were to believe, 
knocking at the gates of Paris. 

After breakfast a hot bath 
and olean dothes were pro- 
vided for eaeh of ns, onr rags 
being ooUeoted in a oomer 
with a view to their crema- 
tion. A Greek doetor anointed 
ns with disinfectant, and ban- 
daged anything we had in the 
way of sores or cuts. 

At about 3 P.M. two car- 
riages arrived and onr trium- 
phal progress continued. We 
first paid a final virit to the 
motor-boat, collecting our few 
trophies in the way of rifles 
and flags. This done, we were 
driven to Kyrenia, a coast 
town eight or nine miles to 
the east of us — the police officer 
and Greek doctor stopping the 
carriages at every roadside inn 
to regale us with Turkish de- 
light and iced water. At 
Kyrenia we were expected by 
the British residents, who ac- 
commodated us for the night 
and treated us with the truest 
British hospitality. Our sen- 
sations in finding ourselves 
once more between sheets in 
a spring-bed are more easily 
imagined than described. Late 



next morning, after a bathe in 
the sea and when many snap- 
shots of the party had been 
taken, we were driven off in a 

motor-lorry, by Captain G 

of the A8.C., to Famagusta, 
the port of Cyprus on the 
eastern coast. It was ui 
eighty -mile drive, and what 
with stopping at Nikosia for 
lunch and at Lamaka for tea, 
we did not reach Famagusta 
and the mess of the Boyal 
Soots, who had kindly oSmd 
us a home, till 9 P.M. 

All the recollections ef our 
four days' stay in Cyprus are 
of the pleasantest description, 
as were those also of our voy- 
age to Egypt in two French 
trawlers. As much cannot bo 
said of the fortnight we spent 
in Port Said, where we passed 
the first night sleeping on the 
sand in a transit camp and 
most of the rest in hospital — 
nor of our ten days in a troop 
train crossing Italy and France. 
During this time we learnt— 
what perhaps wo needed to be 
taught — that we were after aU 
the least important people in 
the world. But to tell of these 
adventures in detail would be 
to fill another book. Suffice it 
to say that we were sustained 
by a few comic episodes: on 
one occasion, in Italy, we spent 
five minutes talking Itidian, 
based on slender memories of 
school-day Latin, to men in 
another troop tradn, before we 
discovered that they were 
Frenchmen. On anotiier, in 
France, we remember opening 
a conversation in French with 
our engine-driver, who proved 
to be an American. 

At length, on the 16th Oct- 
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ober 1918, five of oar party 
reached BngUnd together, — 
p r eeeded by Coohrane, who 
had managed to arrange for 
a seat in a **Bapide" aoroes 
Borope, and followed by the 
Old Man and Nobby, who had 
had to remain in hospital in 
Egypt for another fortnight. 

Boon after arriral in Eng- 
land, eaoh of us had the 
▼ery great honour of being 
indiTidnally reoeiTod by His 
Majesty the King. His kindly 
welcome and sympathetic in- 
terest in what we had gone 
through will ever remain a 
most happy recollection. 

Finally, we arranged a 
dinner for all our party, the 
date fixed being llUi Noyem- 
ber. This, as it turned out, 
was Armistice Night, and with 
that night of happy memories, 
and a glimpse of the eight 
companions once again united, 
we will draw the tale of our 
adventures to a dose. 

There is one note, however, 
which we feel we must add 
before laying down our pens. 
Many of our readers will have 
already realised that there was 
something more than mere 
luck about our escape. St Paul, 
alluding to his adventures in 
almost the very same region 
as that traversed by us, de- 
scribes experiences very like 
our own. Like him, we were 
<< in joumeyings often, in perils 
of waters, in perils of robbers, 
... in perils by the heathen, 
in perils in the city, in perils 
in the wilderness, in penis in 
the sea ; • • • in weariness and 
painfulness, in watchings often, 
in hnnger and thirsti in fast- 



ings often, in odd and naked- 
ness." 

To be at large for thirty-six 
days before escaping from the 
country, to have bMn se fre- 
quently seen, sometimes cer- 
tainly to have aroused sus- 
picion, and yet to have evaded 
recapture, might perhaps be 
attributed to Turkish lack of 
organisation. Our escape from 
armed villagers ; our discovery 
of wells in the desert, of grain 
in an abandoned farmhouse, and 
of the water (which just lasted 
out our stay) in the ruined 
wells en the coast ; and finally, 
the timely reappearance of the 
motor -tug with all essential 
supplies for the sea voyage, — 
any one even of these facts, 
taken alone, might possibly be 
called 'Muck,*' or a happy 
coincidence ; taken in con- 
junction with one another, 
however, they compel the ad- 
mission that the escape of our 
party was due to a higher 
Power. 

It would seem as if it were 
to emphasise this that on at 
least three occasions, when 
everything seemed to be going 
wrong, in reality all was 
working out for our good. 
Our meeting with and be- 
trayal by the two ''shepherds" 
ought, humanly speaking, to 
have proved fatal to the suo- 
oess of our venture: we had 
thrown away valuable food, 
and were committed to cross- 
ing a desert which previously, 
without a guide, we had looked 
upon as an impassable ob- 
stacle. And yet we know now 
that it would have been en- 
tirely beyond us to have 
roadbed the coast by the 
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route which we had mapped 
out to BendezTOUB X, and 
that it was only the defleo- 
tiou from oar proposed route 
oauted by this renoentre whioh 
brought the land journey 
within our powers of en- 
dnranoe. It was the same 
when we were f oroed, against 
our will, to replenish supplies 
at a Tillage; the breakdown 
of one of the party whioh 
oompelled us to do so un- 
doubtedly saved us from 
making an impossible attempt 
to reach the coast with the 
food whioh remained at the 
time. Still more remarkable 
was our failure to take the 
rowing-boat on the night of 
lOth/llth September, which 
resulted in the motor - tug 
falling into our hands and 
being the final means of our 
escape on the night following. 
We feel then that it was 
a Divine intervention which 
brought us through. It was in 
addition an answer to prayer. 
Throughout the preparations 



for escape every important stmp 
was made a matter of prayer; 
and when the final scheme 
was settled, friends in Eng- 
land were asked, by means of 
a code message, to intercede 
for its success. That message, 
we now know, was received 
and very fully acted upon. 
We had also friends in Turkey 
who were interceding for us; 
and on the trek it was more 
than once felt that some one at 
home or in Turkey was remem- 
bering us at the time. To us, 
then, the hand of Providence 
was manifest in our escape. 
We see in it an answer to 
prayer. Our way, of course, 
might have been made 
smoother, but perhaps in that 
case we should not have 
learnt the same lessons of de- 
pendence upon God. As it 
was, it was made muiifest 
to us that, even in these 
materialistic days, to those 
who can have faith, 'Hhe 
Lord's hand is not shortened, 
that it cannot save.*" 
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BY DOUGLAS WAIifflB. 



OsMAK*sfatberwa8a&amma2, 
and he really ooald oany a 
piano on his baok. That has 
nothing to do with the etorji 
but I simply ean't leave it 
ont The sight of Osman p&re 
staggering with a piano throngh 
the streets of Saloniea is one 
of my most vivid memories of 
the Balkans. He was inored- 
ibly bent and filthy — five feet 
two if straightened ont, whioh 
he never was, and three feet 
nine with the piano on his 
baok. His olothes were rags, 
many-oolonred and astenirii- 
ingly thiok. The temperature 
varied between twenty degrees 
of frost and ninety odd in the 
shade^ bat the oostnme was 
always the same. It was only 
the British who undressed into 
'* shorts ^ for the heat. Summer 
and winter, Osman p&re wore a 
red oummerbund several yards 
long, thiok baggy underolothes, 
and thiok patched trousers on 
top, a shapeless upper garment 
of a oarpet-like material, and 
a fez. 

So muoh for Osman's father. 

I know very little about his 
mother. Women don't matter 
in the Balkans. It is safe, 
however, to assert that what- 
ever else she might be, she was 
no ''moon of delight." Also 
that she worked muoh harder 
than either the hammed or his 
son. Osman p^re would see to 
that. 

The family residenoe was 
situated in the Turkish quarter. 



There was no bath h. and o., 
or any other oonvenienoe what- 
soever. Drawing-room, dining- 
room, morning-room, and bed- 
rooms were all thrown into 
one • . . nine feet by seven. It 
was, in short, what plain- 
spoken folks would have oaUed 
a shed, or a British house 
agent have advertised as ''a 
self-oontained maisonette, eon- 
venient of aooess to the City." 
You stepped out of the front 
door — net too beldly, or you 
might step into the mansion 
aoross the way — held your nose 
as you turned right, and fifty 
paoes brought you to the top 
of Yenizelos Street, the hub of 
the universe. 

There was very little fumi* 
ture in Osman's home. The 
floor was earth, and the three 
beds were ''made" direot upon 
it. One was eooupied by Os- 
man, one by his sister, and 
one by his father and mother. 
Baoh had a pile of rags for a 
mattress, and eaoh was covered 
with a greasy, ragged eider- 
down — ^for purposes of oonoeal- 
ment rather than additional 
warmth. Under the quilt on 
number one was a French horse- 
doth; number two boasted a 
long Italian oavalry doak ; and 
number three, the marital ooueh, 
sported a British Army blanket. 

There were no ehairs or seats 
of any description. In the 
hammara domidle, one lived as 
one slept ... on the floor 
Everything was on the floor, 
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•▼en th« family's spare gar- 
ments: for as there were 
neilher pegs ner nails in the 
walls, there was no other plaoe 
for them. The only aetaal 
artiole of fnmitnre was a table, 
ten inohes high, sometimes used 
for meab. 

A poor home • . . bnt rioh 
in love and inseot life. 

Stoye or range there was 
none. Bread was begged in 
war-time from Xohnny (anglicif 
Tommy)— beantifnl white oake- 
like stuff— a great treat, how- 
ever stale. French bread was 
even better, but most difflonlt 
to obtain. Frenchmen do not 
give readily to enemies. Johnny 
is different. Even old womMi 
can get things out of 
Johnny. . . . 

When absolutely nnavoid- 
able, bread was also bought in 
dark flat round loaves in the 
shops — dingy open - fronted 
plaoes with public ovens for 
those who could afford such 
things. All the hammaTB cook- 
ing, however, was done outside^ 
among the smells, in a copper 
pan over a wood fire. Boasts 
were unknown. When there 
was meat, it was stew. Strings 
of bright red paprika, for 
flavouring purposes, hung to 
dry on the outside walls, gave 
the establishment a sort of 
meretricious decoration. In 
the driest comer inside there 
was also a heap of ripening 
maise-cobs, some day to be- 
come bread when money was 
short. 

The roof leaked, and nobody 
thought of trying to mend it, 
or minded that the rain made 
the house a welter of slimy 
mud. Allah was Good, aiMl 



the sun was hot. The floor 
soon dried. The one window 
was broken and stufied with 
rags. Allah was Great, but 
glaira was dear. 

The landlord, a Spanish Jew, 
had forgotten or never learned 
the Turkish word for "re- 
pairs." But he always re- 
membered ''rent." 

Furtively one spat upon his 
infidel shadow on the pave- 
ment in front of his draper's 
shop in the Bue Ignatia— bat 
one paid, all the same, in cash 
or khid. 

The ''kind" consisted in 
Osman, a boot-black, daily 
cleaning the landlord's shoes, 
and the Aommal doing all his 
porterage. The difference was 
made up in drachmae. 

Life was always dear, and 
food was always scarce, bat 
both were dearer and scaroor 
now that all these foreign 
soldiers and unbelievers had 
got themselves between the 
Faithful and the Sun. They 
brought much money — and of 
course one got what one could ; 
but a hcmimal and a boot- 
black had few chancea of fleec- 
ing them. . . • Everything 
hi^ gone up. AUsh was great 
and Mahomed was his prophet, 
but prices were painf cdly high 
and the feasts of the Faithful 
were unworthy of His goodness. 

The mother and sister 
worked in the fields, walking 
four miles each way to Eala- 
maria morning and evening 
in the season. The sister, 
Fatima 

But this is Osman's story, 
so enough of his family. 

He was eighteen in 1917— 
a handsome, dark-eyed, laqr 
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yonth, who thought muoh of 
womon and little of work. His 
profeflrion, that of a boot-blaok, 
wat ofaosen beoanse in that 
easy ooonpation ono ooold loll 
in the son, look at the women, 
and earn a few leptae when 
neoeesity drove. Most lads 
drifted on to something else 
before eighteen, but Osman 
fonnd it diffloolt to disooYer 
another opening snitable to 
his temperament. 

He was not withoat ednoa- 
tion. He ooold read with diffl- 
onlty, if oempelled ; and write, 
with his tongae out, if writing 
were absolately nnayoidable — 
or profitable. His arithmetie, 
however, was faulty. In the 
matter of giving ehange he 
invariably made an error in 
his own favour. Sometimes 
he was kioked for it ; sometimes 
it oame off — especially with 
the British. He was not alen^ 
in this foiUe. Malaria, mur- 
der, and wrong change appear 
to be indigenous to the Balkan 
soil. 

He spoke Turkish, modem 
areek, and '' Maoedonski '' 
fluently (especially the bad 
bits), though Turkish was the 
only tongue he had learned 
during his brief period at 
sehooL He also, as a result 
of the war which, so far as 
he was cenoemed, began in 
October 1915, when the Allies 
landed at Salonioa, spoke 
Franco -British when oppor- 
tunity offered. • • • 

This language is even 
simplw than Esperanto, and 
for the wealth of meanings 
concentrated in single words 
it knocks spots off Chinese. 
Its vocabulary is ten words 



all told, and numbers are by 
fingers. ''Feenish" is its 
foundation and principal word« 
What ''finish'* can be made to 
mean, space forbids me to try 
to telL Suffice it to record 
that you say ''Feenish" to 
a Frenchman and ''Feenish 
Johnny" to a Britisher, whether 
he is a brigadier or a corporal. 
Further detailed investigations 
must be left to the philologists. 
I really must get on with the 
story. 

Osman's opportunity arose 
on the day of the Ghreat Fire 
— ^whioh started in the after- 
noon of Saturday, August 18, 
1917. A gentleman in a resi- 
dence very similar to Osman's 
father's was frying aubergine 
in oiL The pan overtumMi — 
and the fat was in the fire. 

It so happened that one of 
the miseries of the climate — 
the Yardar wind — was very 
much in evidence at the time. 
This wind is a persistent 
powerful blast that ''carries 
on" at intervals all the year 
round for three or four days 
at a stretch. It is damnable 
in the cold weather and dis- 
gusting in the hot. Sleep is 
difficult on account of the 
racket, and tents and tempers 
are torn to shreds. Anything 
more ideal for fanning a fire 
on a hot August afternoon it 
would be hard to imagine. 

The gentleman whose culin- 
ary clumsiness was to render 
a hundred thousand pe^le 
homeless took to his beds, and 
even so the fire almost caught 
him. The whole of the Ghetto 
and most of the Turkish quarter 
were involved with unbeliev- 
able rapidity. Those nests of 
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h^vela crowded together in 
narrow snaky streets, nudnly 
oonstmoted of wood, haU- 
rotten and baked tinder-dry 
by the snn, were easy prey. 
They weleomed their devonrer. 
They flashed into fire in 
strings and passed it on with 
a roar and a hiss. Whole 
streets burst into flame at a 
time. 

Salonioa had previously 
been burned down on fourteen 
other oooasions — and the 
fifteenth found her armed only 
with a few hand -pumping 
engines, one dated ''Sun Fire 
Office, 1710.'' The fire smiled 
— and burnt them I 

Osman, seated at his ease 
on the pavement of the Plaoe 
de la Libert^, heard about the 
fire and went on rolling a 
cigarette, just as the British 
and French officers and nurses 
in the famous caf6 opposite 
went on suctioning lemon 
squashes and eating ices. It 
was very hot-» Allah was great 
— and it would be hotter at 
a fire. 

But gradually the fire forced 
itself on Osman's attention. 
Befugees began to flock down 
to the sea-fnmt close by. A 
prooession of sewing-machines, 
wardrobes, mattresses, and 
bedsteads streamed steadily 
past him. He rejoiced that 
his fathw must be having a 
very busy afternoon. Allah 
was good, and the fire was 
good — for hammala. Dispas- 
sionately he watched one, half- 
hidden by a huge wardrobe 
with a mirror -door, collide 
with another carrying a huge 
brass German bedstead. Both 
the hammaU rolled over, and 



when they arose the mirror in 
the do<Hr was no mcwe. Osman 
made a mental note of one of 
the expressions used. It wae 
something that had nev«r 
occurred to him, and ho liked 
its piquant pointednesa. 

He used it almost at once 
— to an English Sister who 
blundered into him and his 
boot-box in her endeavour to 
avoid the distracted overladen 
refugees. 

She smiled and begged his 
pardon. 

Then she noticed that he 
was young and lithe and had 
beautiful dark eyes and long 
thin hands. 

''Oo and help I" she said, 
pointing in the direction of 
the fire. *'Poor things I Go 
and help I" 

He called her a Daughter 
of Shame, and went into de- 
tafls, laughing with pleasure 
at the thought of what she 
would look like if she under- 
stood. This was his one joke, 
which he never wearied of 
playing on these foolish for- 
eigners. 

The Sister passed on, saying 
to the officer who was with 
her — 

'<Oh,why don't the British 
take charge I Look at that 
poor woman over there with 
the baby I" 

The woman had a ohild in 
one arm, and a sewing-machine, 
the treasure of treasures, dan- 
gling from the other. On her 
head she was balanoing a 
bundle, and tied on her baok 
was a small toilet looking- 
glass. Both she and the baby 
were crying noisily, and lad 
evident)^ beoone separated 
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Cr^in the rest of her family and 
her household gode. 

Almost orying with pity, 
the Sister snatohed away the 
aewing-maehine and signed to 
the offieer to take the bundle. 
The woman roared more loud- 
ly than ever — and the Sister 
dioked and laughed. 

*'Poor thing I She thinks 
we are robbing her I ** she said, 
and took the woman's arm to 
show that they did not mean 
to leave her. 

They moved on together, 
and Osman grinned at the 
sight of the offieer weighed 
down by the bundle the woman 
had oarried on her head as 
makeweight. 

''Those British r' he mut- 
tered oontemptuously, his sense 
of deoenoy outraged by the 
sight of a man earrying more 
than a woman. 

No wonder they always took 
their ehange short if an offieer 
oould do suoh a silly thing as 
that I 

But the inoident woke Os- 
man up. His Turkish lethargy 
fled as a thought flashed into 
his mind. Loot . . . there 
must be lots of loot if the fire 
wasn't going to stop I 

Leaying his box and his 
brushes in a shop doorway, he 
went up Yenizelos Street, the 
oentre of Salonioa's oommeroial 
life— then a narrow highway 
with orowded shops on either 
side where (me oould purehase 
almost anything one oould 
think of at four times its 
▼alue. ... A street of sales- 
men who stood upon the paye- 
ment and said, ''Souveneer, 
Johnny f to M.T. majors and 
suoh like august beings. 



But this afternoon they were 
not importuning the passers- 
by. They were paoking up. 
For some hours they had oom- 
forted themselves with the 
thought that the fire would 
never oross the famous Bue 
Ignatia of the Bomans. It 
would be confined to the 
Ghetto where it had started. 
The other ohap's house would 
be burned, but not theirs. But 
now they began to fear that 
their turn was ooming. 

Osman began to feel almost 
ezoited. Many ourious things 
were happening all round him. 
Bef ugees carrying mattresses — 
another precious treasure that 
must be saved at all oosts — 
would find them suddenly burst 
into flame on their baoks. A 
spark flying in the Yardar 
wind had set them alight. 
Down went the mattress, dry 
and ready for burning like all 
else, and at onoe became the 
oentre of another oonflagraticm. 
Time and again he saw this 
happen, the wind catching up 
the smouldering flock and 
straw and cleverly dropping it 
upon some nicely sun-roasted 
roof that leapt into flame at 
once. 

Struck by a sudden thought, 
he retoaced his steps into the 
Bue Ignatia again and hurried 
to the shop of his father's 
landlord. The buildings at the 
back were already in flames, 
and with a light of great satis- 
faction in those fine dark eyes 
of his, he dashed in. 

There was nobody there. 
The landlord had fled terror- 
stricken. 

Hastily Osman looked round 
for something worth having. 
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The plaoe had been left with 
all its eteok, and just as he had 
decided on a pieoe of bright 
red silk that would make him 
a lovely sash, and a bundle of 
laoe for his sister, something 
hurt him. 

«<'Erel None of that I Ideyl 
Qoe onl Idey out of thisl" 
said the Toioe of a British 
military polioeman, punctuat- 
ing his obseryations with his 
oane. 

^^Feenishy Johnny 1 Feenish, 
Johnny I " whined Osman. 

He was annoyed. These 
British I If a man couldn't rob 
his own landlord, who could he 
rob? And why wasn't the fool 
looting himself instead of pre- 
venting others ? Pah 1 These 
unbelievers were mad. . . . All 
this stuff would be burnt in a 
minutOi and here this pig was 
saying " idey/* which he fondly 
believed meant sling your hook, 
and hitting him with his oane 
instead of making himself 
richl 

*' Feenish, Johnny I Feenish, 
Johnny ! '' he wailed again, and 
fled. 

Evidently it was too late for 
looting. Those grabbing Brit- 
ish again! They had taken 
charge . • • annexed the fire! 

He wandered into the Qbetto, 
or what was left of it. The 
Jews in their ancient costumes 
were ail in the streets — weep- 
ing and wailing and gnashing 
their teeth. Dreadfully the 
women wrung their hands and 
cried their lamentations aloud ; 
the children sobbed and ran 
hither and thither; the men 
raved and wept, now shaking 
their fists at the fire, now 
pleading humbly with the 



driver of an ox-oart to take 
their goods next. That was 
the great cry, the cry that rose 
even above the roar of the 
flames and the wind — ''Mine 
next I Mine nextl'' 

This terrified noisy crowd, 
afraid to stay and yet imable 
to tear themselves away from 
their treasures, made the eyes 
of Osman gleam. Bat not 
with pity. Their tears and 
their imprecations left him 
cold. His hatred of their raoe 
was something deep within his 
blood, something beyond reason 
or explanation. For the first 
time in his life he was seeing 
a Jew too frightened even to 
bargain — and he liked the 
sight 

Bival families were dnstered 
round the drivers of those long, 
narrow, springless ox - carts, 
with wooden spikes for sides, 
whioh are the chief means et 
transport in the Balkans. 
With many gesticulations, 
amid a copious flow of tears, 
they were imploring, screech- 
ing, and outbidding each other. 
And the drivers were making 
the most of their opportnnity, 
—trust a Qreek for that For 
less than a hundred and fifty 
drachmae — six pounds — they 
would not stir, and often thej 
got ten. 

Osman, listening and watch- 
ing, without ever thinking of 
lending a helping hand, thrOled 
with excitement F<Mrtunes 
were being made before his 
eyes. Thousands were also 
being ruined, but that did not 
interest him. 

If only his father had an ox- 
cart, instead of being a mere 
hammal . • . what a splendid 
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day this would have been ter 
their heiue! 

The thought brought his 
family baok to mind. What 
had happened to them, he 
wondered? He shrugged his 
shoulders. Their h<mie must 
be oinders by new. Well, 
Allah be praised, they had no 
furniture to lose, and if his 
sister had not saved his horse- 
blanket there would be trouble 
when next they met I This 
was a day when it was more 
oomforting to be poor than to 
haye great possessions. 

An extra noisy altercation 
attracted his attention. An 
ox-oart had returned from a 
trip followed by a furious 
Jewess. It seemed that some 
two hundred yards away, in 
turning a oorner, the eart had 
toppled over and the goods 
had been shot upon the pave- 
ment. The driver had refused 
to reload. He oontended that 
he had fulfilled his bargain. 
The things had been moved. 
It was no oonoem of his that 
in half an hour they would be 
lioked up by the flames and 
might just as well have stayed 
in the house. So far as he was 
oonoemed the transaotion was 
finished, and he was now ready 
to move some morel The Jewess 
spluttered with indignation. 
She shook her fists, she soream- 
ed, and her whole body was 
bathed in perspiration. Point- 
edly she aooused the Qreek of 
having overturned the oart on 
purpose. Her husband, arriv- 
ing belatedly beoause of the 
difficulty of tearing himself 
away from the pile of his 
treasures in the roadway, 
joined in with threats and 



objurgations, which tailed off 
into cringing and whining and 
the offer of more money. But 
the driver ignored them bland- 
ly as he struck another bar- 
gain; and his new customer 
angrily kicked them away. 

Osman nodded apprecia- 
tively. Dog was eating dog— 
and he liked it. By Allah I 
this was a day I 

From other noisy disputes 
going on around him he 
gathered that several mcHre of 
these ox-oart drivers had 
tumbled to the game, and were 
playing the same heartless 
trick on their distracted vio> 
time. 

He was so interested that he 
had forgotten to attend to the 
fire. In spite of the heat and 
the roar and the smoke, so 
terrible was their anxiety about 
their possessions that people 
kept forgetting to watch the 
fire — till with a sudden spurt 
it came upon them. Then 
there followed a wild stampede 
for safety and a final panic- 
stricken abandonment of all 
they had in the world. 

There was a shower of 
sparks, so near and so start- 
ling that a pair of phlegmatio 
oxen incontinently btdted — and 
their driver, taken by surprise, 
was knocked down and run 
over before Osman's eyes. The 
disputing groups broke and 
fled. The other ox-carts were 
hurriedly driven off, as on each 
side of the street the houses 
burst into flame. 

Neither Osman nor anybody 
else made the slightest effort 
to assist the man who had 
been knocked down. Either 
he would bum where he lay, 
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•r else he would revive and 
etagfwr into safety for himself. 
That was as Allah willed. 
Osman ran after the ezen. 

Thought with him was a sub- 
oonsoioas process — a matter of 
instinot rather than of words 
or reasoning. He knew as he 
ran that his opportunity was 
upon him — and said something 
yery omshing about the graves 
of the fathers of a man who 
blundered into him with a 
plash- covered ohair and a 
spring-mattress. 

Nobedy took any netioe of 
him. All were too absorbed in 
their own affairs. He oaught 
and stopped the frightened 
caen, turned them, and led them 
bM& to the fire-region again. 
But not in ease their injured 
master might have reeovered 
and be looking for them I 

The sound of a motor-horn 
made him hop out of the way 
with a disgusted, angry snarL 
Those British I See what they 
were doing now I They had 
brought their motor-lorries to 
help the enemy by moving his 
furniture — ^f or nothing I 

Pityingly he ^bmoed Above. 
-Almost he doubted the great- 
ness and the goodness of Allah 
for the first time in his -life. 
Did ever any one hear the like? 
Spoiling snoh an exoellent 
market — moving the furniture 
of these who were teohnioally 
their foes, free of oluu*geI 

He spat soornfnlly at the 
wheels of a 30-owt. Daimler 
laden with bedding and women 
and children. 

Was there no limit to the 
wiokeduess of these XTnbe- 
litfvenf 

Shuddering, he watohed a 



British soldier give an old 
woman a pieoe of dioeriate to 
stop her oryingl By the 
Beard of the Prophet, these 
people were truly madl 

''Ideyl Idey brossi" said 
the stem voice of a BritiUi 
officer in his ear — meaning 
*' get that damned thing out of 
the way, can't you?" (Truly 
it is a wonderful language I) 

Osman passed on to another 
street. There were plenty to 
choose from, and the olimaz of 
his contempt had been reached. 
Allah 1 What next? Lookl 
Beholdll Seelll A dosen 
British officers . • • officers 1 
• • . loading half a doien 
lorries with furniture! With 
their own hands— rushing in 
and out of the houses . . • 
working— officers I — ^like Aom- 
mob / — with idle women stand- 
ing by I 

For nothing! Officers . • . 
working . . • shifting other 
people's furniture — for no- 
thing! 

He felt that he understood 
now how it was that his com- 
patriots had hurled them from 
Gkllipoli and slain half a 
nullion of thwi before they 
pushed the rest into the sea. 
No wonder the Gtermans wero 
in Paris, and London was 
bombed to ashes! 

But to business — to businees I 

He turned into a street in- 
habited by better-class Jews, 
with the top half already in the 
grip of the fire. 

A greasy eld man in a fur 
oeat seised him by the arm: 
half a dosen women olnng to 
the spikes at the side of the 
oz-oart he was taking oaro of ; 
Shylock, m pnpria 
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daneed in front of him; and 
three wailing, bnzom yonng 
Jewessee shrieked at him from 
the pavement. 

He stood still. 

The fire roared, the wind 
whistled, and everybody 
soreeohed at him and his ox- 
oart at onoe. 

''PeaoeT' said Osman, the 
master of them all. 

Only the fire and the wind 
disobeyed. 

**One hundred draohmaeP' 
said Oaman, beginning mod- 
estly. 

'' 111 give one-fifty I " panted 
a fat Jewess, holding out the 
notes. 

''Two hundred I" shrieked 
Shylook and the three girls 
together. 

'' Two-fifty 1" shouted the 
man who still had him by the 
arm. 

''It is a bargain I" said 
Oaman — and the money was in 
his hand in greasy notes almost 
as soon as the words were out 
of his mouth. 

"Three hundred 1" waUed 
Shylook. 

But he was too late. The 
other man with a frantio 
"HereP' had dragged Osman 
into his house, and the two 
of them, assisted by the wife 
and two daughters, began 
to load the vehiole in panio 
haste. 

To move furniture is not the 
easiest of tasks at any time. 
But on a sweltering August 
evening, with a holooaust 
threatening to engulf one at 
any moment, and with a hot 
blast blowine smoke-olouds in 
gusts in one^ f aoe and sparks 
flying all around, it is wonder- 

VOIfc CCV.— NO. MCCXLIV. 



f ul what miraoles of speed can 
be aohieved. 

True, a good deal of damage 
resulted from laok of method. 
To plaoe a sewing-maohine on 
the top of a pile of ohina is not 
good for the ohina. The legs 
of a table should not be allowed 
to oome into oontaot with a 
mirrored overmantel, and pio- 
tures are better over than 
under a heavy brass bedstead. 

Still .. . the great thing 
was to get the goods on, and 
•n they were get, higgledy- 
piggledy, to a steady aooom- 
paniment of female wailing 
and manly vituperation, splin- 
tering wood and smashing 
glass. 

The worse the oart was 
paoked, the better Osman was 
pleased; the higher the load, 
the more easily that long 
narrow vehicle would overturn. 
He o£Pered not the slightest 
objeotion when on top ef the 
whole unsteady jumble a large 
heavy wardrobe was finally 
dumped. 

The orude springless oart 
moved off over the uneven 
oobUes, aooompanied by the 
terror-strioken family. Peril- 
ously lurched the badly-paoked, 
top-heavy load, and Osman, 
with two hundred and fifty 
drachmae safe in the pocket 
of his baggy breeches, praised 
Allah in his heartw 

A hundred and fifty yards 
or so they travelled, and then 
turned a comer too sharply. 
One wheel mounted the pave- 
ment: the load rocked, the 
Jewesses screamed, the Jew 
made a frantio effort to steady 
the wardrobe, and then the 
whole cart turned over, bnry- 
3f 
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ing the Jew beneath hie own 
tornitare. 

The women wrong their 
hands. Bat Osman shouted 
to them angrilji and, half 
stupefied with terrmr and 
anxiety, they assisted him to 
lift the oart into an upright 
position again. 

Then, while they were getting 
the Jew out from under the 
wardrobe and a heap of mis- 
oellaneous articles piled on top 
of him — Osman made off. 

He had earned his two hun- 
dred and fifty draohmae — ten 
pounds in half an hour I 

There was no difficulty in 
obtaining a fresh load. Three 
hundred draohmae — fifteen 
pounds — changed hands, and 
a mixed assortment of the 
wares of a ourio-dealer and his 
household gods were reck- 
lessly flung on to the ox-oart. 

'' Quick I quick I " panted the 
perspiring dealer. 

" We shall be burned 1 We 
shall be burned I " shouted his 
wife monotonously. 

The pair dashed in and out, 
the husband seeking to save 
his stocki the wife concerned 
solely for her furniture. 

This time Osman stood at 
the head of his oxen. 

The husband dumped an 
armful of antique brass-ware 
on to the heap ; the wife added 
a collection of dirty cooking 
utensils. Valuable Persian 
carpets fought for a place with 
the bedding. Antique pottery 
mixed itself up with toilet sets 
— and a heavy tin trunk 
smashed the lot. 

All the while the man and 
the woman quarrelled violently 
about what should be saved. 



In a passion the wife snatobei 
off a bundle ef ancient em- 
broidery and threw it in the 
gutter, putting a heap of cheap 
framed Austrian lithographs in 
its place. 

''These Jewel How badly 
they manage their women 1" 
thought Osman, shocked. 

''Bnoughl I gol" he said 
majestically, and the cert 
moved off. 

Four minutes later it was 
overturned. 

"Alas I You joaoked them 
so badly I" said Osman in re- 
sponse to their reproaches.^ 

The man danced before him 
and threatened to pull bifl 
nose. The woman oSlured him 
another twenty-five drachmae. 

He shook his head. 

''Fifty I "said the man. 

Osman shrugged his shonl* 
ders and was about to move 
on to his next victim when . • • 
those British again I 

Pah ! Why could not theee 
dogs live and let live? 

"Hullo I Upset the whde 
caboodle?" said a obeety veioe. 
" Put your back into it, mother, 
and we'll soon have them mi 
again 1 " 

Impotently Osman had to 
stand by while, assisted by * 
couple of interfering Johnnies, 
the things were repacked. 

" Shoved 'em on in too mash 
of a 'urry, you did I" said the 
other one, wiping his heated 
brow. "They won't come off 
this timel" 

Quite unaware of the fact 
that all their ancestors fer 
fifty generations in arrear and 
seventy-five generations aheM 
had been fluently accursed, 
they passed on cheerily to lend 
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a hdpiag hand somewhere 
else. 

''Fine fellows, these Brit- 
ish I'* said the Jew dealer. 

Osman gronted. 

The goods were deposited on 
the Monastir road, another 
little pile among seyeral hun- 
dred others, eaoh guarded by a 
grief-strioken family. Women 
were mshing about oalling 
frantically for missing children. 
In the plaoe of the roar of 
the fire there rose a ohorus 
•f means and sobs and wails 
that made eyen Osman feel 
uncomfortable. 

He hurried back for another 
lead. 

He got three hundred 
drachmae again from a young, 
highly-seented, golden-haired 
lady dressed in pale blue silk 
and carrying a big fur cloak 
on her arm. For safety's sake 
she was wearing all her jewel- 
lery, and as she was &thily 
dirty, like every one else near 
the fire, the effect was dis- 
tinctly bizarre. 

A brooade-and-gilt settee, a 
■at of gilt chairs, an ormolu 
console, a bundle of silk cur- 
tains, four fine rugs, an 
amazing bed, a washstand 
and a wardrobe, three ''art" 
flower -pots and a big dress 
basket, were got upon the ox- 
cart with Osman's assistance, 
rendered on account of the 
scent. And then tiie wanted 
a grand piano added to the 
lot 

Osman explained — and the 
lady swore. 

"But it is impossible!" he 
protested. 

The lady swore some more. 

"I cannot lift itl It would 



break the cart I Be reason- 
able, madame I " he pleaded. 

"You must come back for 
it thenT' she compromised. 

"Yes, yes," he promised — 
and off they went. 

At the first eomer there was 
trouble — but not the trouble 
Osman expected. As the cart 
rose, the lady seized the spikes 
at the sides in her grimy be- 
jewelled hands, and by sheer 
weight of body and quickness 
of mind prevented it from 
overturning. 

"Limb of the Devil I Do 
that again and I will tear out 
thine eyes I" said the lady, 
>^ggMtively working her long 
tapering fingers. 

Osman sighed resignedly. 
Kismet I It was written. 
This load also must be taken 
the full journey 1 

However, he spilt the three 
following. Then, when even 
his baggy breeches were 
becoming small for all the 
notes he was stu£Bng into 
them, he carried six more 
loads without attempting any 
trickery. 

Those British again I l^ght 
had long since fallen, though 
for once no Muezzin had sum- 
moned the Faithful to evening 
prayer. The tall white min- 
arets stood in a sea of flame. 
Their metal tops were all 
melted, though, astonishing to 
relate, their masonry was un- 
banned. Father Time, afraid 
of getting his beard singed, 
had fled with the refugees. 
Bven darkness could not come 
near that ghastly scene. For 
miles around earth and sky 
were brilliant with an eerie, 
glowing light. . . • And those 
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British were everywhere now 
— soldiers and sailers too, and 
the Freneh as well The 
military authorities had form- 
ally ta^en the basiness over. 
Bather late in the day a 
systematio effort was being 
made to oope with the fire. 
To Osman's disgust there were 
troops all over the plaoe, and 
it was not safe to go in for 
any more hanky - pankjring 
with so many sharp-eyed 
heavy-booted soldiers abont. 

The oourse of the fire, its 
freaks and its ravages, and 
how it finally stay^ itself 
rather than was stayed, were 
matters of no interest to 
Osman, and therefore have 
no plaoe in this story. He 
was oonoemed only with his 
Opportunity. His mind was 
not overcast by the noisy sor- 
rows of its hundred thousand 
viotims. Bven their frantio, 
foolish efforts to save some' 
ihing of their possessions, pre- 
ferably the most bulky or the 
most useless, moved him to 
wrath rather than tears. He 
was annoyed beoause they 
created so muoh confusion 
and orowding in the streets, 
and by getting in his way 
reduced the yield of hu 
harvest. 

[/ ean't help it. There he 
is. . . . And perhaps, when 
one comes to think of it, he 
isn't so very much worse than 
some of those butchers *and 
bakers who were poor men 
in 1914, and now run BoUs- 
Boyees, and thank Gk>d that 
nobody ean call ihmn Profit- 
eers!] 

At three in the morning, 
when the* oxen were so weary 



that it was difficult to get 
them to move, and when he 
— a Turk — had been working 
steadily for seven hours cm 
end, he took toll of his 
earnings. 

Two thousand three hun- 
dred drachmae — ninety - two 
pounds I 

He — O^man, the sen of the 
hammal — had ninety - two 
pounds in his pocket I 

Honestly come by I . • . Not 
looted — earned by the sweat 
of the oxen he had taken 
care of. 

Somebody had had to look 
after them. They would have 
been burned to death, or have 
rushed into the sea, if it hadn't 
been for him I 

As an honest man, be bad 
no intention of keeping thes. 
Their owner might net be 
dead, and might recognise 
them. ... It is difficult to 
alter a brand. Food would 
be very searoe after this fire, 
and oxen had big appetites. 
. . . Having saved them trem 
destruction, the only honest 
thing to do was to hand them 
over to the authorities, and let 
them keep them till their 
driver or his family daiDtd 
them. 

Those Qreeks, • . • these 
gendarmes — always so quiek 
with a kick and a euff tor 
a poor Turkish lad — they 
would ask many questions. 
• . . By AUahl they mifht 
even search him. . . • Vfrn^ 
well, perhaps the most sen- 
sible thing to do would be 
simply to walk awav. • • • 
Of course, somebody else 
might steal them; but what 
did that matter, so long 
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as h6 was an heiieBt man 
himself 7 

Mark the inflaenoe of the 
Boot of all Bvill Oaman, 
the son of the /Mmmalj pos- 
sessed now of ninety -two 
pounds, had at onoe begun 
to think subjeotiyely. 



With a parting kiok at the 
nearest of the two tired oxen, 
he walked away, leaving them 
snpperless to whatever Fate 
might have in store for them. 

Allah was Oreat — all-know- 
ing, all-mighty* and all-bonnti- 



Sf 



n. 



Hungry and tired, bnt more 
tired than hungry, so that the 
tiredness needed attention first, 
Osman wandered eastwards 
along the front, seeking a 
spot on whioh to lie down 
and rest. But every garden 
and shed, every open spaoe, 
and every oourtyard and alley, 
was orowded that night with 
human misery and adds and 
ends of furniture and drapery. 

Systematioally he searehed 
among the sleepers-out for a 
oomer into wUoh he oould 
squeeze. The night was hot 
and oppressive. Motor - oars 
and lorries were hurrying to 
and fro. Away baok in the 
oommercial oentre the fire was 
still raging, though, thanks 
more te a ehange of wind 
than to good management, it 
was now under control. The 
air was heavy with heat and 
noise. But, worn out with 
sorrow and overstrain, the 
refugees slept, huddled in 
the queerest attitudes — men, 
women, and ohildren, strangers 
and families, Mohammedans, 
Jews, and Christians all 
jumbled together. 

Osman sighed with self- 
pity as he regarded them. 
He had ninety - two pounds 
in his breeohes and nowhere 



to lay his head. There wasn't 
an inch for him anywhere. 
Hundreds of others were in 
the same plight, but that was 
nothing to do with him. 

Disoonsolately he wandered 
along, following the erowd, 
mainly women and ohildren 
overloaded with babies and 
sewing-maohines. There seemed 
to be purpose in their dragging 
gait, and his spirits rose as 
they reaohed a British oamp 
at Ealamaria. The oamp was 
lit up. It buzzed with talk 
and movement. Ahead of him 
he oould see more women and 
ohildren pouring in. 

«<'Bre— Ideyl" said a sen- 
try. "Not you, sonny I" 

Osman almost wept. He took 
in the situation at onoe. All 
those tents and those long low 
wooden buildings had been 
given up by those fool-British 
to the women and ohildren. 
Look at them streaming by in 
their hundreds — look at them 
having their parcels taken 
from them — being given blan- 
kets and hot tea and bread 
and jam. . . . While he — a 
man! footsore and starving, 
was to be driven away like a 
dog I With ninety -two pounds 
in his pooket, too 1 

It was the saddest thing 
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that had ever happened to 
himi 

*^ Manji, mnnji, Johnny I " 
he wailed, at the same time 
plaoing hit head upon his hand 
to shew that he wanted a bed 
as well as something to eat — 
he, a poor refngee, rendered 
homeless by this terrible fire. 

''Finish I Finish I " said 
Thomas Atkins sternly. "Idey I 
Look at them pore wimmen 
and kids I Idey — ^Idey bross — 
yon're blocking the way I ** 

Osman tnmed hto baok 
on the nnnnderstandable raoe. 
Doubtless Allah in his wis- 
dom knew why snch a people 
oombered the earth, bnt it was 
beyond him. So he wandered 
wearily to the open ground 
behin<]^ and oast himself down 
and slept. 

"He woke to glorious sun- 
shinoi with blue sea in the 
distanoe. Salonioa was still 
smoking. His state was filthy. 
But the idea of washing off 
some of the fire-grime in the 
sea gleaming in front of him 
noTer entered his head. He 
set off at onoe in searoh of 
food. 

A few inquiries soon in- 
formed him of the lie of the 
land. The British and the 
French had already joined 
f oroes with the municipality to 
feed and house the refugees. 
So, with ninety-two pounds in 
his pocket, he joined the long 
queue waiting at one of the 
appointed places for a free dole 
of bread. Bach religion was 
attending to its own flock. 

Why not ? Why buy what 
one could get for nothing by 
a few lies and a little patience? 

Ravenously and not very 



prettily he deyoured his portioii 
in a mixed oompany engaged 
on the same task. In the 
midst of this absorbing oeonpa- 
tion he heard a sharp dick, and 
looked up. 

A French officer had 
''snapped'* the scene. 

Osman glared at the camera 
and took another bite, at the 
same time pungently criticising 
the free ooffee with which he 
had be«i supplied. It was only 
the Faithful who put enough 
sugar in coffee I 

A bearded Turk beside him 
informed him solemnly that 
the fire had been deliberately 
started by the French and the 
British with the oonniTanoe of 
the Yenizelists. The AUies 
were afraid of the Germans^ 
Haying beaten them in the 
West, the S^aiser was coming 
to help the Bulgarians to take 
Salonioa; and so, to make it 
not worth William's whfla, 
and to avoid being kicked 
out of Salonioa as the Turks 
had kicked them out of GhdU- 
poli, they had burned the plaoe 
down to save their faces. It 
was all as dear as day. That 
was why they were feeding 
them, of course, because they 
had done it on purpose. 

Osman agreed, and told of 
the folly that gave even oM 
women food and a bed last 
night and sent him emptv 
away. This the bearded Turk 
regarded as direct oonfirma* 
tion of the correctness of Ua 
theory. 

Qrowing wearv of poUtka, 
and having finished his meal, 
Osman wandered down to the 
front. Casually he glanced at 
the smouldering rui^ and tha 
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amaiiBg muddle •! twisted 
iron that marked the eitea of 
the Hotel Splendide, the Hotel 
Oentinental, and Flooa'e, the 
chief of Salonioa's caf^. 
Then he stared with andden 
interest. 

Almost in the heart of the 
fire one building had escaped 
the flames — a big new em- 
porium, out of bounds to all 
Allied troops beoause it was 
an enemy oonoem. There it 
stood — a marble-faoed, modem 
fire-proof building, imposingly 
solid and splendid — without 
even its iron shutters damaged 
• • . while all around it lay 
ruin and desolation. 

'' Allah is great I '' mur- 
mured Osman. ''His purpose 
is plain. . . . The (Germans 
will win this warl" 

The thing was an omen — 
unquestionable and oonvino- 
ing. . . . 

Sneeringly he glanoed at a 
group of French and British 
offioers snapshotting the 
miracle. 

''These Dogs — and their 
Devil - boxes I " he muttered, 
hurrying out of range of the 
cameras. 

A moment he paused near 
the big red Dennis fire-engine 
of the British, which was still 
throwing its powerful stream 
on the smoking debris. Then 
he sought a quiet place, notic- 
ing as he hurried on that 
an English Sister was "snap- 
ping" the firemen at their 
work. 

He realised as he sank down 
in the shade that ever since 
he had awakened something 
had been troubling him. There 
was something on his mind, 



something claiming his at- 
tention. 

Not his father. The hamrnal^ 
doubtless, had carried many 
burdens yesterday, and would 
find many more to carry to- 
day. Big fires were good for 
hommalB. 

Not the man whose oxen he 
had taken care of, or the oxen 
themselves. Allah was attend- 
ing to them. 

Not his mother and sister. 
If they had not had the sense 
to get one of the free tents 
and some of the free food, they 
were unworthy of his relation- 
ship. 

Not his home — swallowed up 
with the rest. Not even his one 
possession, the French horse- 
blanket. Allah be praised! if 
his mother and sister had been 
foolish enough to let that be 
burnt, the French had plenty 
more. 

No — none of these things. 
. • . His trouble was that 
ninety-two pounds 1 

It was a tremendous sum of 
money. 

Two thousand three hundred 
drachmae. 

Even at War prices he oould 
buy a wife or two, a suit of 
real clothes, a silver dgarette- 
holder, a bellyful of sweet- 
meats, a walUng- stick with 
a picture at the top and a 
tassel en the handle, a pair 
of patent-leather boots (if any 
had been left from the fire). 
... Oh I what was there that 
he had ever hankered for that 
he could not buy for himself 
to-day ? 

And yet . . . apart from the 
question of what remained to 
be bought after the fire — what 
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WM tb^re thftt he really desired 
to buy f 

Beetleesly be rolled a dgar- 
ette in tbose long flngere of 
bity and aoroM tbose *^ beanti- 
tol dark eyes" tbe Sister bad 
admired tbere flitted a sbadow 
of bewilderment. 

Wbat did it mean? Wbat 
was wrong? 

He wanted none of tbese 
tbings. 

Vnth ninety-two pounds in 
bis pooketS) witb all be bad 
over dreamed of witbin bis 
reaob) be desired . • . no- 
tbingl 

It was too big a sum to be 
spent like tbat It was a 
sum so big tbat be was 
positively afraid to break 
into it. 

A hammed passed^ bent al- 
most doable under tbe weigbt 
of a bale of salvaged mer- 
obsndise, ... bis fatber. 

Oaman lay low, and gave no 
sign of reoognition. He bad no 
fatber • . • witb ninety-two 
pounds in bis pooket. 

Tbe morning passed, and by 
tbe afternoon be bad bongbt 
only a slioe of melon — ^paid for 
witb ooppers earned before tbe 
fire. Tbe transaotion bad in- 
volved muob abuse. Tbe ven- 
dor bad demanded twenty 
leptae — beoause of tbe fire. 
Yesterday a slioe of melon 
bad been ten leptae— a penny. 
Osman bad expressed bimself 
so eloquently on tbe subjeot 
of snob sbameless profiteering 
tbat be bad got bis slioe 
for fifteen leptae — tbree balf- 
penoe • . . witb ninety* two 
pounds bidden in bis baggy 
breeobes. 

During tbe afternoon be 



dropped off to sleqp, 
dreamed tbat be was a xieh 
man witb a motor- oar. In 
tbe dream bis sister Fatima 
stopped bim and asked for 
alms, but be drove over ber; 
and a military polioeman 
(Britisb) said ^adeyl" and 
smote bim witb a oane wbers 
bis money was not. And 
tben be woke up, unmoved by 
bis sister's fate, but relieved 
to find no military polioeman 
tbere. Tbat part of tbe dream 
bad been so real 

He stretobed bimself and 
rose. He knew now wbat was 
tbe matter witb bim. Hedidxi't 
want a silver oigarette-bolder, 
or a bellyful of sweetmeats, 
or anytbing petty like tbat. 
He wanted to be riob and 
respeoted; wanted a motor- 
oar — a real Ford, suob as be 
bad possessed in bis dream. 
He wanted to be great-— 
powerful, so tbat hammals like 
bis fatber would oringe at bis 
feet ... if it wasn't all too 
muob trouble. 

Tbat two tbeusand tbree 
bundred draobmae bad awak- 
ened witbin bim — tbe boot- 
blaok, tbe hammoTa son — tbe 
ourse tbat tbe Cardinal 
obarged Cromwell to fling 
away — ^Ambition. 

He wanted to aow tboee 
draobmae, net spend tbem — 
sow tbem and reap a quiok 
big barvest, 

Qiok! 

More offioers were snapsbot- 
ting tbe ruins. 

Oaman rolled anotber eigar- 
ette, and signed to a brigadier- 
general, seeing tbe sigbts, tbat 
be desired a ligbt from tbe 
brigadier's dgarette, in mo^ 
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oordMiM with the oastom •£ 
the ooantrj. 

Amazed and amnaedi the 
Ghreat One complied. 

''Merd, JehnnyT' said Oa- 
man politely^ and resumed his 
meditatiens. 

Opportunity had come to 
him yesterday, and now, 
▼agnely glimmering in the 
distanooi he had an irritated 
feding that it was beokoning 
to him again. 

It was oonneoted in some 
way with cameras. All day 
he had seemed to hear nothing 
bat the click of cameras. The 
Allies were mad on cameras. 
French and British, officers 
and nurses, and even ordinary 
soldiers — they all had cameras, 
and they were all taking fire 
photographs. Never before had 
he heard so many shutters click. 

An AustralianNursing Sister 
imperiously signed to him to 
get out of the way. She didn't 
want him in the "snap'' she 
meant to send to Sydney 
(where the harbour is) of the 
havoc wrought by the Salonica 
fire. ... 

He was so interested in the 
thought that he was chasing 
in his brain, the vision he was 
trying to grasp, that he moved 
without making any remarks 
about her morals in Turkish. 

Yes. • . . These Unbelievers 
were all photographing to^ay 
— taking the ruins — the re- 
fugees — anything and every- 
tidng connected with the fire. 
More would be doing the same 
to-morrow. It seemed that 
the men couldn't fight and the 
women couldn't nurse without 
cameras. . . . Allah be praised I 
It was dear that He— All- 



and All-bountiful— had 
made such soldiers simply to 
be mopped up by the Faithf uL 
• • . Warriors who carried 
cameras — ^no wonder they had 
run screaming from the Pen- 
insula I 

It was permitted in their 
army here, but not in France. 
Osman had learned that in 
Venizelos Street, listening to 
a conversation between two 
dealers. Practically all the 
shops that sold photographic 
materials were in Venizelos 
Street^ — and Venizelos Street 
was now ashes and bent iron- 
work. 

He was getting hotter and 
hotter in every sense. With a 
graceful gesture he flung the 
perspiration from his fore- 
head. 

Two more cameras clicked 
excitedly. 

They would soon use up all 
their films. Then they would 
want more. Officers and sisters 
and ordinary soldiers — they 
would all want films. . • • And 
the shops were burnt down. 
. . • They would pay anything 
— anything I — for these Un- 
believers could never wait — 
they had no patience. . . • 
Allah had made them so in 
order that the Faithful might 
profit. 

Hehaditl Ahlhehaditat 
last. Allah, the Compassionate, 
the Merciful, had granted him 
Light I 

Seel Truly the Finger of 
AUah or his Prophet was point- 
ing I Behold — there— coming 
towards him, one of the dealers 
from Venizelos Street, a man 
whose boots he had deaned 
time and again. 
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Beipeetfadly Osman greeted 
the dewBOMt merohant, and, 
immaned in hia aerraws, tha 
dealar talked — to a ahoe- 
ehiner. 

Yea — he waa nifaied. All 
had gone. 

Start again? Of oanraehe 
waan't tlunking of atarting 
again — net for montha yet. 
Hia ahop would hare te be 
reboilt firat. And that de- 
pended on many thinga — 
whether the Alliea would per- 
mit material to be aent, and 
when the Inanranoe Companiea 
— all Allied oonoema — would 
pay up. There were rumoura 
— horrible rumoura. . . . The 
fire waa aaid to be of enemy 
origiui an Aot of War, . . . 
and if ao . . . The Qreek 
ahuddered, quite unable to 
finiah auoh a dreadful aentenoe. 

Where would he get hia new 
atook from? Oaman inquiredi 
looking away. 

Alezandria, of oeurae — or 
Malta. There were wholeaale 
depeta at eaoh of thoae plaoea. 
From both perhapa. 

Send the money f Of oourae 
he would aend the money when 
he had it to aend. . . . There 
waa no oredit in thia aoouraed 
War. Beoauae of the aub- 
marinea one had to aend 
ohequea in duplioate. 

What waa a ehequef 

Oh ... a ohequoi of oourae. 

But what waa the uae of 
talking? There would be no 
buaineaa for montha and 
montha. Salonioa — everybody 
waa ruined. ... It all de- 
pended on the Inanranoe 
Oompaniea. He waa a Venize- 
liat. They were all YenuBeliata 
ainoe the fire. Theae Inanranoe 



Companiea were Allied oon- 
oema. 

With a geaturo of deapair 
the dejeoted dealer paaaed on. 

Oaman flioked aome more 
perapiration from hia fore- 
head. 

He had learned aomethingi 
but the myateriea among whioh 
hia mind waa moving appalled 
him. Allah grant him under- 
atandingl What waa thia 
thing — thia oheque? 

All elae waa eaay . He knew 
the name of theae foreign mer- 
ohanta who made the oameraa 
and the filma — who did not? 
He knew now their addreaa. 
. . . Alexandria and Malta. 
But he had no ohequea to aend 
them— only notea. • • . 

From whom oould he buy a 
oheque ? To whom dare he go 
and explain hia diffioulty and 
find out what a oheque waa? 

Nobody. ... Ho would 
only be robbed. 

Diamay aeized him. He waa 
baffled. That real Ford, that 
high poaition, thoae great 
riohea would neyer be his 
. . • beoauae he had no 
ohequeai and knew not what 
they were I 

''Allah have pity I" he 
groaiied. 

But the leaven of ambition 
waa fermenting in hia baggy 
breeohea. He oould feel that 
thiok bundle of notea, moatly 
twenty -fiveoi eaoh time he 
moved. 

Deaperation aeised him. De- 
oiaion gripped him— a Turkl 
Something outaide of himaalf 
made up hia mind, out through 
the barbed- wire entanglement 
of hia ignoranoe. 

"Money ia money. • • • I 
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will send the notes 1 " he] mat- 
tered ermlj. << When thej see 
mj monej thej will not be 
able to retnse to send the 
goods 1" 

The ught of the eash is 
always the bargainer's trump 
oard in the Balkans. Yon talk 
tor an hour : then jou dangle 
jenr final ofifer before tike 
Tender's ejes. 

It was settled 1 Bj the 
medium of the post the monej 
should be dangled before the 
Company's ejesl 

Bitterly, for the first time, 
Osman cursed the U-boats. 
Then, strangely pale, and for 
onoe without eyen a glance for 
the women, ocvered or un- 
ooyered, he walked slowly 
through the heat towards the 
outskirts of the town. Paus- 
ing at a dingy shop well away 
from the region of the fire, he 
purchased pen, ink, notepaper 
and envelepes, and then walked 
on again into the hills. 

Supposing the men who 
opened his letters stele the 
money? And swore that the 
letters had never reached 
them? 

Supposing the post office 
stole it? 

Or the ship's captain? 

These thoughts made him 
perspire again. 

With a groan he was about 
to tear the notes out of the 
cnyelopes and stuff them back 
in his pockets, when — click 1 
went a camera 1 

Two nurses, rambling in the 
hills during their weekly after- 
noon off, after having inspected 
the fire, had snapshotted the 
<< young Turkish shepherd," 
who locked so sweet and 



picturesque, watching his dis- 
tant flock with such big sad 
eyes. 

How were they to know 
that the mixed flock of sheep 
and goats grazing half a mile 
away belonged to a Spanish 
Jew, and were in charge of a 
Macedonian youth fast asleep 
under the shade of a tree? 

'< Kismet 1 It is written 1'' 
said Osman. 

That oUck settled it once 
and for all. Evidently Allah 
willed that the letters should 
go. Wlic could doubt it ? 

They went — unregistered 
because he knew not of such 
things. And what is more — 
they both arrived. 

Apparently the sight of the 
money was, as he had calcu- 
lated, too much for the Cem- 
pany. Three weeks later the 
goods came to hand from 
Alexandria, and these from 
Malta followed within another 
week. 

During that three weeks 
Osman had lived at his ease, 
augmenting the free rations of 
a penniless refugee from the 
thriae hundred drachmae he 
still had in hand. He cleaned 
no shoes. His box had been 
burned in the fire. Instead, he 
sought the company of photo- 
graphic dealers, and by sym- 
pathy and humility picked up 
considerable information about 
their trade. His father he had 
continued to avoid, and he 
knew not whether his mother 
and sister were alive or dead. 

Mentally he had lived dur- 
ing this period in a state of 
suspended animation rather 
than anxiety. Where a Briton 
would have alternated daily 
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between expeotation of aaooess 
and dieaBter, Osman, being a 
Tark, shragged his shooldera 
and Mdd'* Kismet" 

The arrival of tbe first 
packing -ease galvanised him 
into aotivity. There was a 
little difflonltj about delivery, 
bat twenty-five drachmae to 
a port offioial smoothed that 
away. 

He engaged a hammal to 
oarryit to a shed he had rented 
with three other ^'merchants " 
as a home and warehouse 
oombined. 

As a result of the fire 
Salonioa had become a city 
of street hawkers. Pending 
the erection of new 'buildings, 
such goods as had been saved 
from the flames were now ex- 
posed on the pavements or 
hung upon the railings. Shop- 
keeping had become very 
simple, and much more profit- 
able than ever before for those 
lucky enough to haye anything 
tosdil. 

The goods offered for sale 
were mostly tin- ware, drapery, 
particularly gaudy handker- 
chiefs and table centres of the 
^' souvenir " variety, and haber- 
dashery. Boot-laces were one- 
twenty — a shilling — a pair 1 
The photographic dealers were 
still out of business. The few 
films saved here and there had 
long ago been snapped up. 
All, in short, was ripe tor 
Oaman's enterprise. 

The packing-case was his 
stalL He covered it with a 
bright yellow printed table- 
cloth of astounding pattern 
and vividity, and arranged on 
it a selection of the cheap 
cameras, and samples of the 



various sizes of films that had 
been sent to him. 

He loved his new profession 
from the first. It was even 
less arduous than boot-shining ! 
One just lolled there and 
looked at the women, . . . and 
took money, . . . and learned 
English. 

<*Have you any vest-pocket 
films?" asked a Nursing Sister. 

*< Yes' pock'? Yes 1" answered 
the linguist. 

" How much? Combeeong?'* 

Both hands were raised with 
all the fingers spread out, in- 
cluding the thumbs. 

'<Ten drachmae! But that 
is very dear!" 

<< Ten 1 " said Osman, learning 
the word. 

""Troh share! Too muohl" 
said the Sister bilingually. 

^< Ten drachmae I " replied 
the Camera King. 

And the Sister paid. There 
was nothing else to be done, 
for the passion for snapshots 
in a city of so many types 
and interests was strong npmi 
her. 

^'Numbare ther-ee? Yes, 
Johnny 1" This to a British 
officer. 

Both hands went up, and 
then the right hand followed 
alone 

"Fifteen I" cried the <^cer 
indignantly. '<Boehl" 

'' Fifteen, Johnny 1 " said 
Osman, learning another w(»d. 
"Finish, Johnny?" 

"No I ru try somewhere 
else I" 

He stalked off — and came 
back in half an hour and paid 
fifteen drachmae for an article 
that should have been two and 
a half. There waa^ nowhere 
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else. A camera without films 
in so tempting a plaoe was an 
unthinkable proposition. If 
the films had not been there, 
one oeuld hare gone without. 
But to see them there . . . 
waiting in the sunshine . . . 
it was onlj a very strong- 
minded er a very poor man 
who oonld walk away from 
Oaman's stalL 

His friends the dealers eame 
and cursed him. But what 
did that matter ? By the time 
the first oonsignment had been 
exhausted, the second had 
arrived. He did not order 
a third. Allah was great 
and had granted him Under- 
standing! 

Films would come pouring 
in. Seeing his success, all the 
others would hurry to minister 
to this weakness of the Allies. 
The bottom would be knocked 
out of the market. 

The main principles of suc- 
cessful commerce, you pereeiTe, 
are not so very abstruse. 
Bven a Turkish boot- black 
can deduce them fer himself, 
once Fate has started him en 
the right road. The great 
thing is that there must be 
n# manual labour attached. 
Work that did itself was the 
kind of work that Osman 
could do very well. 

One day when his stock was 
almost exhausted his sister 
Fatima appeared before the 
stall, stared, and recognised 
him. 

«< You were not killed then," 
she said stolidly. 

" Nor you ? " he answered. 

She shook her head — a 
leggy child, almost a woman, 
yery dirty, but not without 



good lo^s that would soon 
be veiled from the sight of 
men. 

^'Our father made much 
money in the fire," she an- 
nounced. " We have two beds 
now. He forgot the face of 
the man who gave them to 
him to carry." 

'' They will be taken away ! " 
said Osman scornfully. ^*A11 
that was stolen must be given 
back. It is written on the 
papers on the walls 1" 

Fatima fidgeted with her 
feet on the pavement. 

'< My box was burned," said 
her brother. 

** Ah 1 So was your blanket 
and my cloak." 

^^I am very poor. . . . See 
what I have to do for a bare 
living 1" he whined. ''Stay 
here all day and take mcmey 
for my master!" 

''Who is your master?" she 
inquired. 

"A Jew ... a hard man," 
he lied. 

"It is as Allah wills," said 
Fatima. 

"He is All-wise and All- 
bountiful 1 " replied her brother. 
" But stand back while I speak 
with this Unbeliever 1 " 

By the time he had served 
his customer Fatima had dis- 
appeared. 

"To-morrow my father will 
come I " thought Osman. " He 
will make me go back. • . . 
He will beat me and empty 
my pockets, ... if I am still 
here I" 

But he did not intend to 
be there. There was only one 
camera left and a few odd films. 
These he would sell cheap that 
very day before the Muezzin 
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called the Faithful te eyening 
prayer. • • • 

And after that • . • what 
Allah willed 1 

Paeked about his person in 
hundred drachmae notes was 
a som of four hundred and 
fifty ponnds — eleven thousand 
two hundred and fifty drach- 
mae! This was what he had 
made of his ninety-two pounds 
— ^f our hundred and fifty 1 

He was rioh. • . . The world 
lay at his feet. • . . With four 
hundred and fifty pounds one 
oould make oontraets with the 
Armies 1 One oould be a Con- 
traotor^ — the easiest and most 
profitable oeoupation of alll 

He had learned muoh sinee 
the day of the fire. It was 
easy for the Faithful to make 
money. One offered to supply 
yegetables — potatoes, toma- 
toes, cabbages — or cheese or 
wood<^— or wine (to the French). 
Always they were buying, buy- 
ing, buying ... at prices that 
made one's mouth water. . . . 

One signed a paper — one 
deposited a hundred pounds to 
show one was a man of sub- 
stance. Then one paid another 



two thousand fire hundred 
drachmae to the man who was 
really to supply the goods to 
complete the bargain. After 
that the money came of itself. 
. . . These Unbelievers paid as 
regularly as the Call to Prayer* 
and the difference between 
their cheque (Yes, he knew 
what a cheque was now, Allah 
be praised !) — the difference 
between their cheque and the 
money one paid to the man who 
did all the work and supplied 
the goods was the contractor's 
profit. 

A splendid occupation — bet- 
ter than blacking shoes, better 
even than keeping a stalL • • . 

He rolled a cigarette and 
placed it in a long carved 
silver holder. 

''Finish, Johnny 1" he said 
haughtily to a British oiBoer 
who wanted some vest-pocket 
films. 

Allah was great and all was 
well. His feet were now firm- 
ly planted on the ladder of 
wealth that led to a real Ford 
and two wives. He did not 
want more than two— to begin 
with. • • • 
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Fbom time to time daring 
the war an eatery hae been 
raised against the injastioe 
whioh, it is asserted, has been 
inflicted by military tribanals 
at the front npon persons who 
hare been broaght within 
their jarisdiction. Sometimes 
the oemplaint has been direct- 
ed against the system itself, 
sometimes against the methods 
adopted in carrying it oat. 
And now that a eommittee 
of inquiry has been set np 
by the War Office to deal with 
the qaestion, and the existing 
Army — composed almost en- 
tirely of "civilian helpers" — 
is to a large extent disbanded, 
the whole system nnder which 
jastioe is administered in the 
Army will be snbjeoted to 
farther and rigeroas soratiny. 

Now, in these days of nni- 
▼ersal snffirage, in whioh think- 
ing has beeeme anpepalar and 
rndeness nationalised, criticism 
is seldom f onnd to be either in- 
gennoas or instrnoted; and, as 
in the tarmoil of reconstrnotion 
many an institation will be 
marked for felling whioh needs 
only lopping and prnning, a 
description of how the ooart- 
martial system in France has 
worked in practice may not be 
withont Tslae and interest. 

I shall never forget my feel- 
ings when I first arrived at 
Army Headqnarters to take 
ap daty as a ooart-martial 
officer. I had had no leave 
for neariy eleven months, and 
oar battery had been contina- 
oasly in action; the never- 



eeasing gnn fire was beginning 
te affisot my hearing, and it 
had become imperative that I 
shonld rest my ears for a time. 
I had been threatened with a 
rest hospital by the sea, bat I 
was lacky enongh to escape 
with the lesser banishment 
which was involved in attach- 
ment to H.Q. for a few months, 
nntil I had recovered soffici- 
ently to retnm to regimental 
dnty in the line. 

And so, with my gear and 
servant, I was whirled off to 
the Army. What an amaz- 
ing change it was I Instead 
of living in the mad of the 
Ypres salient nnder a sheet 
of oerrngated iron or a tar- 
paalin, with a prospect of 
being blown to smithereens 
at any moment, I found that 
my quarters were a comfort- 
able wooden hut in the beau- 
tiful grounds of a luxurious 
chateau. No mud or discom- 
fort was allowed within the 
sacred precincts which these 
*^who sit behind and think 
for you " were pleased for the 
moment to oocupy. Double 
rows of duck-boards, usually 
quite unobtainable in the front 
areas, enabled the H.Q. staff 
to pass in comfort from their 
offices or billets to and from 
the mess, with its electrie 
lights and warm fire, where 
the only thing one could be 
said to lack was the sweet 
companionship of the fairer 
sex. And, to make assurance 
doubly sure, I found a body 
of stalwarts, the "Area Em- 
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ployment Campanj " — joon- 
larlj termed the "Area 
Bnjoymeiit Company*' — whose 
sole businesa in life it was, 
with hammer and pick and 
■hoTel, to keep the Olympians 
safe, and free from the disoom- 
torts and realities of war. 

For two or three nights I 
found the silenoe too oppres- 
sive for sleep, and I laj awake 
listening to the drip of the 
dank leaves of the trees over- 
head, and wondmng at mj 
good fortune in finding thn 
genial habitation far from the 
madding Boohe. 

Nevertheless, even at Armj 
H.Q. some work must oooa- 
donally be done, and for a 
week er two I was sent out 
to attend oourts-martial as a 
"learner" in oompanj with an 
expert oonrt - martial offioer. 
All that I need say about 
my time as a "learner " is that 
these oourts-martial were in- 
variably held well behind the 
line; that I lunobed with a 
different unit eaoh day; and 
that, as I was only detailed 
to listen to what went on, I 
found it both a pleasant and 
an interesting experienoe. 

Some time before I reached 
Army H.Q^ the serviees of 
CIM.O.'b had beoome so muoh 
in request that it had been 
decided that a C.M.O. should 
be allotted to each Army Corps, 
and, while remaining an Army 
officer, should live at Corps 
H.Q. and attend courts-martial 
held in its area. And so it was 
not long before I was attached 
as Clio, to a Corps in the line ; 
and I am glad to say that, as all 
the threeCorps to which I was at 
diflbrent times attaelrad during 



the next few months were in- 
variably "in the line," I wsi 
aUe to carry on my work 
under the most interesting, 
and sometimes even thrilling 
surroundings. 

But what is a C.M.O., and 
why is he appointed 7 Well, a 
C.M.O. is an officer with legal 
training, — almost invariably a 
practising barrister, — who is 
appointed as Judge Advooats 
to keep a O.C.M. straight oo 
points of law and procedure, 
and in Field General Genrto- 
Martial combines with tke 
duties of Judge Advocate the 
responsibility of a sitting and 
voting member of the tribnnsL 

Few people, I think, ap- 
preciate the importance or 
the difficulties of his peei- 
tion. He is not, as a gen- 
eral rule, de jure president of 
the Court, and yet, in prac- 
tice, his view deminates Uie 
tribunal, and it is his decision 
which determines both the 
finding and any sentence that 
may be awarded. It is easy to 
imagine under these cironm- 
stances how necessary it is 
for him to exwoise discretion, 
and the heavy weight of re- 
sponsibility which he bears in 
the serious oases which oome 
up for trial. To add to his 
difficulties, the C.M.O., in his 
official capacity, is usually not 
a pereona grata with the Corps 
Staff, and their dislike of the 
"legal expert" is not dimin- 
ished by the fttot that the ap- 
pointment of trained lawyers 
as C.M.O.'s was, I understandi 
necessitated te prevent w^ 
takes being made by military 
tribunals in their ettortB to 
administer justice. 
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And yet the poeition of a 
O.M.O. to a Corps is, I think, 
one of the most delightful jobs 
in the Army* As an Army 
offioer attaohed to a Corps, he 
reoeives respeot und oonsidera- 
tion as belonging t# a higher 
formation, and as a spedalist 
there is no one to supervise 
his work; with the happy 
result that, so long as he at- 
tends his oourts, the C.M.O. 
is his own master in a sense 
seldom realisable in the service. 

Now, the C.M.O. has to be 
present at as many oourts- 
martial held in the Corps 
area as he finds praotieable. 
Some ddLO/s used to seleet 
definite plaees where they sat 
on specified days, but the 
system I adopted was, I 
think, a more practical one; 
certainly it gave me much 
more interesting experiences. 
I used to allot to each Division, 
the Corps troops, and the 
Artillery, one day a week in 
which I was ready to attend 
oourts - martial held at any 
place chosen by the convening 
authority ; with the result that 
I covered in my '^drouit" the 
whole ambit of the Corps area ; 
became acquainted with the 
work and personnel of every 
sort of military unit, and en- 
joyed the hospitality, on one 
day of a division, on another 
of a battery, or a supply 
column, or an infantry brig- 
ade, often of battalions im 
support or reserve, and some- 
times of battalions in the 
actual fighting lino. 

In the morning I used to 
drive or ride as near as I could 
to the place selected for the 
court-martial, and on arrival 
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at the camp, or nissen hut, 
or dug-out, I found sometimes 
as many as a hundred people 
awaiting me — accused, escort, 
witnesses, and the other mem- 
bers of the Court. I am speak- 
ing, of course, of F.O.C.M. A 
general court-martial is a 
much more formal affair, about 
which I will say something in 
a moment. A table with a 
blanket over it, and some up- 
turned sugar boxes, usually 
did service for the court equip- 
ment; and, as I entered, I 
invariably received what is 
perhaps the best thing that 
can come one's way*-a genuine 
welcome. The President-»as a 
rule a lieutenant • colonel or 
major, sometimes a captain — 
would say, <^Ahl here you 
are I The C.M.O. aren't you 7 
I am glad to see you. What 
do you do?'' ^I do every- 
thing there is to do, ex- 
cept, I hope, get at cross 
purposes with you, sir." " By 
Jove, that is splendid ! Here, 
take this old chair — you will 
find it more comfortable for 
writing." For, strange to say, 
the soldier has a very whole- 
some fear of oourts -martial, 
and, especially in the case of 
a regular offioer, is profoundly 
relieved when the weight of 
responsibility for the course of 
the trial is taken off his 
shoulders. 

And here I should like to 
say something of the source 
of this trepidation, which 
militates so greatly against 
the capacity of a soldier to 
administer justioe. It arises, 
so far as I have been able 
to learn, in this way. After 
a young officer has received 
3g 
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a oommiasion in the regtilar 
Army he is detailed to attend 
a number of ooorts- martial 
for instrnotion, and ia expeoted 
to loam the prooedore of a 
ooort of joatioe, and to make 
himself familiar with the prin- 
ciples of ndlitary law. He is 
afterwards himself appointed 
a member of a ooort-martiaL 

In nine oases oat of ten he 
is found to be quite unfitted to 
disoharge the duty for which 
he has been detailed. His 
opinion as to whether the 
aooused is guilty or not has 
by military law to be taken 
first, and, although the mem- 
bers of the tribunal sit both 
as judges and jury, I have 
found that in the great majority 
of oases the President wishes 
the members to answer the 
question of '^guilty or not 
guilty," and later of the sen- 
tence, without any previous 
discussion whatever as to what 
the right answer should be. 
What chanoe has a young 
offioer, or the President for 
that matter (himself a soldier 
without legal training), of giv- 
ing an opinion deserving of 
any weight? I remember once 
laving down that the accused 
might be sentenced to field 
punishment up to ninety days, 
or to imprisonment for not 
more than two years. ^* What 
do you say?" said the Presi- 
dent to the junior member. 
<<Ohl two years imprisonment 
with hard labour." I felt I 
was bound to point out that 
the offence was a trivial one. 
'<Oh! I see," said the subal- 
tern; 'Hhen I say seven days 
F.P. No. 1." 

Again, on the question of 



guilt, many soldier members 
do not come into court with 
a completely independent mind. 
At the very outset Mie finda 
that the court is convened 
by a senior o^oer, usually a 
general, who by the form of 
the oonveaing order states 
that '^ whereas it appears to 
me . . • that the psrscma 
named in the annexed schedule 
. . . have committed the offences 
m the said echedule mentioned.** 
Now it is perfectly true that, 
by military law, no one is 
allowed te influence the opinion 
of the members of a court- 
martial, and that no commeat 
is to be made on an acquittal. 
But there are more ways than 
one of killing a sheep, and the 
fact that the convening offioer 
has already formally expressed 
his view that the accused is 
guilty, coupled with the fact 
that every finding of guilty 
and sentence has to be con- 
firmed, probably by the con- 
vening ^eer himself, who is 
^ten the OLO. of the formation 
to whidli the members of the 
court-martial belong, cannot 
be without influence on the 
tribunal. Again and again 
after an acquittal I have heard 
a member say, ^^we shall get 
into hot water for this." How 
often have officers, whoee find- 
ings or sentences have not 
been approved by senior officers 
(not themselves present, and 
who did not hear or see the 
witnesses), been detailed to sit 
for a time on every available 
court-martial for instmction? 
I wonder 1 Have not lists of 
suitable sentences for offences 
been compiled and issued by 
higher formations for ^*the 
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gnidanoe" of members ef 
oonrts-martial? Is it prudent 
to disregard enoh intimations ? 
It is not unreasonable that, 
plaoed as they are, soldiers 
should find it difficult to acquire 
the independence of judgment 
BO essential to the administra- 
tion of justice, and should be 
desperately anxious that all 
should "go well." 

And is it, after all, such an 
easy task to balance the weight 
of evidence, or to draw the 
right inference from facts ? Is 
it true that, while a physician 
must undergo years of train- 
ing before he can pretend to 
diagnose disease, any one is 
capable of forming an un- 
biassed judgment upon evi- 
dence without experience, and 
by the light of nature? Must 
not a person be trained to be 
fair in judicial matters ? " We 
agree," regular officers have 
said to me, "that C.M.O.'s are 
useful, because there are not 
enough regular officers to sit 
on courts - martial." Well, I 
have found, and I have already 
indicated a reason for it, that 
of all soldiers the regular 
officer is the least endowed 
with the judicial sense. And so 
it happens that the C.M.O. is 
assured of a warm welcome, 
and, it he is tactful, of a pliant 
tribunal also. 

I wish I could portray the 
scene as the drama unfolds. 
The dim light of a few sput- 
tering candles throwing into 
relief the forms of the accused 
and his escort ; the tired and 
drawn faoes of the witnesses 
under their tin helmets; and 
the accused himself, apparently 
taking only a languid interest 
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in the evidence as it accum- 
ulates against him. Looking 
back now, with the dangers 
and chances of the battlefield 
already receding into the mist 
of things that are past, one of 
the strangest features of the 
forward area was the atmos- 
phere of listlessness with re- 
spect to everything except 
one's physical needs, which 
pervaded the soldier's life and 
coloured every scene. There 
life and death were viewed in 
a truer prospective. After all, 
did it matter so very much? 
(George was killed yesterday; 
poor old Harry was hit by a 
splinter just before we started 
for the court; and by a hun- 
dred well-known signs we are 
made aware of the " show " 
which will soon be coming off. 
And so, a stranger to war as 
it was waged in France and 
Flanders, coming upon such a 
scene, would scarcely believe 
that in these matter-of-fact 
proceedings issues of life and 
death were being tried. 

One thing I never omitted 
to do. I determined that the 
aocused should always fully 
understand what he was "up 
against " ; and, by putting the 
poor fellow so far as possible 
at his ease, I was enabled 
more than once to save his 
life. I remember on one occa- 
sion a private in the Labour 
Corps being tried for deser- 
tion — a capital offence. It was 
a simple case, and apparently 
a bad one. He had been work- 
ing with his company in the 
forward area; they bad been 
badly shelled, and had scat- 
tered for a short time. On 
resuming work the accused 
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was found to have disappeared. 
Searoh was made, but he oonld 
not be found; and four days 
later he was arrested forty 
miles behind the line. He did 
not wish to have the witnesses 
oross-ezamined, or to dispute 
the faots, but stood stolidly 
before us, and wonld ask no 
qaestions. However, I was not 
satisfied, and when the prose- 
oation was olosed, I urged him 
to tell us why it was he had 
gone away. For a time he 
remained silent ; but at length, 
after I had repeatedly invited 
him to tell us anything whioh 
would enable us to help him, 
his whole manner suddenly 
ohanged; he beoame alert, 
drew himself up, and speak- 
ing very fast, said: *'Well, sir, 
I was just about ^fed up * with 
the B.E. Nothing I did would 
satisfy the oorporal, and so I 
thought I had better 'op it, eto., 
eta" He was obviously speak- 
ing the truth, and I after- 
wards discovered that he had 
asked te be allowed to go 
baok te duty with his bat- 
talion in the line ! One shud- 
ders to think what might have 
happened if he had been tried 
by a tribunal lacking ezperi- 
enoe of legal proceedings 1 

The value of having on a 
tribunal a member trained to 
test evidenee is well illustrated 
in oases where an old soldier 
— say a O.Q.M.S. — is charged 
with drunkenness. In nine 
oases out of ten, if he intends 
to put up a defenoe, he will 
call a long string of witnesses 
to prove that he was not 
drunk. Suppose the RS.ll 
and a C.S.M. are called for 
the prosecution, and accused 



produces for the defenoe seven 
junior N.CO.'s and privates, 
what is the Court to do? 
Well, I have found that the 
Court usually leans to one of 
two courses. Either it says, 
^'Ohl we must support the 
B.S.M. or there is an end of 
discipline," or it says, "Well, 
you see there are two wit- 
nesses on one side and seven 
on the other, we must find 
him not guilty." In other 
words, "they count heads.'* 
As a matter of fact, in most 
cases the B.S.I1L may safely 
be believed ; but what I almost 
invariably found was that the 
evidence for the defence, after 
cross - examination, did not 
really amount to very much; 
because the witnesses would 
not state that the accused 
was not drunk at the time 
suggested by the prosecution, 
but would only say that some 
little time before or after he ap- 
peared to be normaL The art 
of cress-examination, however, 
like the art of fighting a rear- 
guard action, is not a matter 
of intuition, and can be ac- 
quired only after a long period 
of training and experience. 
And, in such eases as these, 
it is by skilful sifting of the 
evidenee alone that it is pos- 
sible te find out where the 
truth lies. 

The procedure at a F.G.C.M. 
is very simple, and is similar 
to that of a trial at Assizes 
or Quarter Sessions. The pro- 
secutor is usually the adjutant 
of the battalion to which the 
accused belongs. He, as a 
rule, takes very little part in 
the proceedings, except to 
marshal the witnesses, and 
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after oonviotion, to speak, if to oall anj one to give him a 

possible, in favour of the good eharaoter. "No, thank 

aooosed. Bat the yalne of yon, sir; the last time I was 

his presenoe oannot be over- at a oonrt - martial I oame 

rated, for the adjutant knows before you, and I am quite 

the aooused's history, and oan ready to leave myself in 

•ften assist the Court in find- your hands." He was then 

ing some witness to prove marohed out, and on looking 

that the aodused had previ- at his oonduot sheet I found 

ously done some gallant aot. that he was quite right, — but 

The importanoe of suoh evi- that on that oooasion he had 

denoe will be appreoiated been sentenced to death 1 

when I say that, after a oon- As regards the defence, 

viotion on a capital charge every person to be tried by 

(and I must have tried over court-martial is entitled to 

300 such chargesX no Court choose any officer he wishes 

of which I was a member to defend him; and it is a 

ever sentenced the accused glowing testimony to the good 

to death if he had done a terms upon which regimental 

single gallant act, or had officers live with their men, 

been proved to be a brave that in nearly every case the 

man under fire. It may be accused selects his company 

interesting here to recall the or platoon commander. In 

curious rule of military law, cases in which the death 

that, after conviction, the penalty is likely to be im- 

only evidence of character posed, the accused, if possible, 

which may be received (other is to be defended by an officer 

than evidence of the accused's who had legal training before 

good character), is his conduct the war. The value of being 

sheet. This, however, at the defended by one's own com- 

front, was often quite worth- pany commander, however, 

less, for regimental records lies not so much in his power 

were not seldom destroyed, of advocacy, as in his desire 

and the oonduot sheet was to do all he can to save the 

only a temporary one; and, honour of the battalion or 

in any case, a man does not battery; and, many a time, 

neeessarily possess a good the obvious and genuine desire 

character merely by having of the accused's friend to keep 

escaped conviction. This is the prisoner in the battalion has 

an anomaly which should be saved him in his hour of peril, 

done away with, and the Every latitude is given to the 

Court in future should be accused and his friend ; every 

allowed to know, after con- step is taken to procure the 

viotion, the true character of attendance of any witness or 

the accused. I remember an document which the accused 

amusing incident aprcpoa of thinks may in any way help 

this. I once asked a soldier him; and the anxiety that 

who had been convicted of a everything possible should be 

serious oflbnoe, if he wished done to help the accused in 
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hi8 detenoe is, I thinki the 
most striking and admiimble 
feature of a ooort-martiaL 

Sometimes, bat all too rarely, 
the aocased was defended bj a 
trained professional adFOoatOi 
— the most snooessf ol defender 
whom I oame aoross being 
Captain Healy, the nephew of 
TimHealy.KC. Bat, whether 
it is an advantage to be de- 
fended by ooansel at a ooart- 
martial is, however, an open 
question. The military mem- 
bers of the Court, not being 
very sure of their ground, are 
apt to regard him and his ways 
with undue suspioion, just as 
I have known juries shy of 
aooepting the advanoes of 
oeunsel "too olever by half," 
and swallowing whole the 
simple suggestions of ''just a 
plain man like ourselves," suoh 
as the present Lord Justioe 
Dake when he was at the Bar. 
Summa are eat celare artem. 
On the other hand, I have 
known instanoes of the Court 
being entirely carried away by 
the wiles of oounsel. I remem- 
ber on one oooasion, — and if the 
oounsel oonoemed reads this 
artiole he will remember it toe, 
— an offioer being tried for 
being drunk in the mess. The 
CO., the adjutant, I think, 
and other witnesses, were 
oalled for the proseontipn; 
while for the defence several 
officers gave evidence to rebut 
the oharga Most, if not all of 
these officers, however, were 
themselves alleged to have 
been drinking in the mess with 
the accused. The issue hung 
in the balance. "I now pro- 
pose to call the padre," said 
counsel. A R.C. padre was 



then duly sworn, and stated 
that he had *^ stood and been 
stood " drinks, and that, when 
he left, 80 fear as he remembered^ 
the accused was perfectly 
sober I Subsequently, I had 
oooasion to point out, — as the 
padre's evidence was much 
relied on, — that the padre ap- 
peared to be in no better 
position than the other officers ; 
they were all drinking together. 
'' Oh I as to that," said counsel, 
"if the padre had stated that 
he had been for so long the 
spiritual adviser to this bat- 
talion, and yet had refused to 
touch a drop of whisky, the 
Court would not have b^ieved 
another word that ho said. . • ." 
The accused was acquitted I 

I should like here to say 
a few words about general 
courts-martial. A O.C.M. is a 
cumbrous and archaic proceed- 
ing, bom of distrust out of red 
tape. It difPers from other 
forms of trial mainly in this, 
that those who invented it, 
thinking that soldiers would 
probably go wrong (if left to 
their own devices) when at- 
tempting to admimster justioe, 
compiled a printed form of 
proceedings completewith quea- 
tions, and with epaoes for the 
answers down to the smallest 
detail. This form had, at all 
costs, to be followed. It was 
supposed to be '* fool-proof " ; 
not even a military tribunal 
could go wrong, provided it 
followed the form. Failure to 
comply with the details of the 
form, however, was a matter 
for adverse comment, and 
might result in invalidating 
the proceedings altogether. To 
illustrate the length to which 
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*' red tape " oan go, a famous 
DivisioDy whioh I knew well, 
after three years of war, was 
blessed with a new A. A. and 
Q.M.O., who had, I believe, 
spent the earlier part of the 
war on the staff in England, 
and had now oome to Franoe 
for the first time. I was in- 
yited one day to go over to 
dine with the Division, and 
after dinner was shown a 
form of Q.C.M. on an offioer, 
whioh I had filled np as 
Judge Advooate a day or 
two before. It was oovered 
with oomments in penoil by 
the new A A and Q,filQ., and 
the D.A. AQ. asked me what I 
thought he ought to do. Now, 
I oan be as severe a stiokler 
for teohnioalities as any one, 
I believe, when the oooasion 
demands it, and as all my 
G.C.M. forms had previously 
gone through without oriti- 
oism, I looked through the 
oomments with oare. At a 
oertain stage in the prooeed- 
ings the form provides this 
question: '*Do you intend to 
oall any other witness in your 
defenoe?" Answer, ''No." The 
form then adds this subsidiary 
question, *'Is he a witness 
as to oharaoter only 7 " Now, 
as the aoonsed had answered 
that he did not wish to oall 
any witnesses, in my sim- 
plicity I considered that it be- 
came immaterial to ask what 
these witnesses were going 
to prove — if, in faot, they 
were not going to give any 
evidence at all. Comment by 
the A A. and Q.M.a.: "This 
question ought to have been 
asked and answered. The 
omission to do so is most 



irregular and serious." I told 
the D.AA.a. that I thought 
the best thing to do was to 
rub out all the comments, and 
take the form in to the general. 
Whatever he did, — as he is now 
safely back in England, — ^the 
D.AA.Q. appears to have 
avoided getting into any very 
serious trouble. 

G.C.M.'s comprised less than 
5 per cent, I should think, of 
the total number of courts- 
martial in France, and should 
be relegated as soon as pos- 
sible to the limbo of forgotten 
things. 

Courts • martial may be 
held anywhere, but the most 
important thing in the 
forward area is to "get on 
with it," as delay usually 
means that some witnesses 
will become casualties. The 
most dramatic trial in which I 
took part was during the fight- 
ing round Kenmiel in April or 
May 1918. An offioer was 
charged with cowardice and 
desertion during the desperate 
fighting which was going on, 
and I was specially asked by 
the Army if I would defend 
him. The trial took place 
amid the noise of battle raging 
a few miles away, and it was 
held within three days of the 
date of the alleged offenoe, as 
the brigade to whioh the ac- 
cused belonged was in support, 
and might be sent back into 
the line at any moment. I 
wish I could depict the scene : 
the members of the Court sit- 
ting in a battered little farm- 
house parlour, and the brother 
officers of the accused recount- 
ing the story of the fight, and 
the action of the accused on 
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the eventf al day. The members 
of the Court were themeelvee 
fully aoqaainted with what had 
happened daring the opera- 
tions, for they had been 
throogh it all ; and the tense 
strain whioh pervaded the 
soene, the ooolness of the ao- 
oused, and the worn faoes of 
the witnesses who had only just 
emerged from, — and, as indeed 
happened, were expecting at 
any moment to be plunged 
again into, — the inferno, 
formed a piotore full of dram- 
atic interest. In the end the 
accused was acquitted on the 
charge of cowardice, and so 
escaped the ignominy of the 
most awful crime of which a 
soldier, or any one who calls 
himself a man, could be guilty. 
But this scene really was 
typical of many others. I 
remember once at Hill Top 
(an unhealthy spot familiar to 
all denizens of the salient) a 
heavy shell bursting near us, 
upsetting the table, and cover- 
ing everything with mud, — 
an incident which would not 
normally conduce to the dignity 
of a Court, but which in the 
circumstances added, if pos- 
sible, to the impressiveness of 
the proceedings. On another 
occasion, near Kempton Park, 
an air raid took place whUe 
the Court was sitting. During 
the usual hubbub of archies, 
machine-guns, and rifles, we 
carried on; but, when ^*the 
birds had laid their eggs,'' the 
President suggested that the 
Court should adjourn for a 
while. I protested on the 
ground that I wanted this to 
be an exception to the rule. 
Infer arma silent leges. No* 



body, of course, had the slight- 
est idea what I was talking 
about, but we did not stop, and 
finished all the cases sent to us 
for triaL 

In conclusion, after having 
had personal experiences of the 
trial of some 1200 cases by 
court -martial in France and 
Flanders, I should like to 
point out two main reforms 
whioh are urgently needed in 
court-martial prooedure. Just 
as ofPenoes by clergymen are 
tried before a Court oonsisting 
partly of clergymen presided 
over by the Chauoellor of the 
Diocese, who is a trained lawyer, 
so I think that the members 
of every court-martial should 
consist of officers, with a trained 
lawyer as President. In no 
other way can the evidenee be 
duly sifted or justice ad- 
ministered by bourts-martial. 
The appointment of a Judge- 
Advocate or a C.M.O. is merely 
a half-way house ; it is not far 
enough along the road. Either 
the legal expert dominates the 
Court, in which case he ought 
to be President^ or he adopts 
the attitude of a mere legal 
adviser, in which case it is by 
no means a oertainty that jus- 
tice will be done. 

Again, although, on the 
whole, considering the circum- 
stances under which courts- 
martial were often held, and 
provided a strong C.M.O. was 
present, I think that courts- 
martial were carried through 
in France not only with every 
desire to be fair, but with very 
satisfactory results, mistakes 
must sometimes occur, and in 
the present state of military 
law there is no means whereby 
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an appeal oan be lodged against 
a oonviotion by oonrt-martial. 
It ia trae that every oonvietion 
and sentence has to be oonfirmed 
by some senior officer, and, in 
the oase of a death sentence, by 
the Commander-in-Chief him- 
self, after receiving reports 
from the accused's CO., and 
his Brigade, Divisional, Corps, 
and Army Commander. But, 
in my opinion, the system of 
confirmation is very undesir- 
able, if indeed it is not actually 
vicious. For the reasons which 
I have already given, it tends 
to destroy the independence of 
the tribunal, as well as leaving 
the final decision in the matter 
in the hands of officers who 
have no special, if any, legal 
experience ; who have not seen 
or heard the witnesses, and 
who are seriously handicapped 
by their military training and 
instinct in their efforts to mete 
out impartial and disinterested 
justice. Is it fair or consistent 
that a Court of Criminal Ap- 
peal should have been set up in 
respect of convictions in crim- 
inal Courts, and not in the 
case of convictions by courts- 
martial? 



I suggest that every person 
convicted by court - martial, 
(subject to the exigencies of 
moving warfare), should be 
entitled to apply for leave to 
appeal to a Court of Appeal 
presided over by a permanent 
legal judge appointed for the 
purpose, and conversant with 
military affairs, and that the 
present system of confirmation 
by military officers should be 
abolished. 

It is worthy of note that the 
Committee which has been set 
up by the War Office to inquire 
into military law and the pro- 
cedure of courts-martial, does 
not possess a single member 
who has had any real personal 
experience during the war as 
a member of F.O.C.M. Let us 
hope, however, that the Com- 
mittee will make an effort to 
find out what the real position 
is, and will not shrink from 
such drastic reforms as may 
be necessary to enable the 
members of courts-martial in 
the future, without fear and 
with independence of judg- 
ment, to administer the sacred 
duty entrusted to them. 

Abthub Paob. 
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BY J. 8T0BBR OLOUBTON. 



VL AT NIGHT. 



When Simon Battar oame 
to his present yilla, he brought 
from his old house in the 
middle of the town (whioh had 
been his father's before him) 
a vast aooumolation of old 
books and old papers. Being 
a man who never threw away 
an opportunity or anything 
else, and also a person of the 
utmost tidiness, he compro- 
mised by keeping this litter 
in the spare rooms at the top 
of the house. In faot Simon 
was rather pleased at discover- 
ing this use for his superfluous 
apartments, for he hated wast* 
ing anything. 

On this same morning, just 
before he started for his office, 
he had again called his house- 
maid and given her particular 
iajunotions that these rooms 
were not to be disturbed dur- 
ing the day. He added that 
this was essential because he 
expected a gentleman that 
evening who would be going 
through some of the old papers 
with him. 

Perhaps it was the vague 
feeling of disquiet which pos- 
sessed Mary MaoLean this 
morning that made his injunc- 
tion seem a little curious. She 
had been with the master three 
years, and never presumed or 
dreamt of presuming to touch 
his papers. He might have 
known that, thought she, 
without having to tell her not 



to. Indeed, she felt a little 
aggrieved at the command, 
and in the course of the m<»ni- 
ing she made a disoovery that 
seemed to her a further re- 
flection on her discretion. 

When she oame to dust the 
passage in which these rooms 
opened, her eye was at once 
caught by a sheet of white 
paper pinned to each of the 
three doors. On each of these 
sheets was written in her 
master's hand the words, " This 
room not to be entered. Papers 
to be undisturbed.'' The re- 
sult was a warning to those 
who take superfluous precau- 
tions. Under ordinary circum- 
stances Mary would never have 
thought of touching the handles 
of those doors. Now, she 
looked at them for a few 
moments and then tried the 
handle nearest to her. The 
door was locked. She tried 
the second and the third, and 
they stood locked too. And 
the three keys had all been 
removed. 

<*To think of the master 
locking the doors!" said she 
to herself, after failing at eaoh 
in turn. '' As if I'd have tried 
to open them I " 

That top storey was of the 
semi-attic kind, with roofs 
that sloped and a skylight in 
one of them, and the slates 
close overhead. It was a grey 
windy morning, and as she 
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stood there, alone in that large 
house save for the cook far 
away in the kitohen, with a 
loose slate rattling in the gnsts 
and a glimpse of olonds driving 
over the skylight, she began 
all at onoe to feel onoomfort- 
able. These looked doors were 
nnoanny — something was not 
as it shoold be; there was a 
sinister moan in the wind ; the 
slate did not rattle quite like 
an ordinary slate. Tales of 
her ohildhood, tales from the 
superstitious Western Islands, 
rushed into her mind. And 
then, all at onoe, she heard 
another sound. She heard it 
but for one instant, and then 
with a pale f aoe she fled down- 
stairs and stood for a spaoe 
in the hall, trembling and 
wondering. 

She wondered first whether 
the sound had really oome 
from behind the looked doors, 
and whether it aetually was 
some one stealthily moving. 
She wondered next whether 
she oonld bring herself to oon- 
fide in oook and stand Janet's 
oheerful soorn. She ended by 
saying not a word, and waiting 
to see what happened when 
the master oame home. 

He returned as usual in time 
for a eup of tea. It was pretty 
dark by then, and Mary was 
upstairs lighting the gas (but 
she did not venture up to the 
top floor). She heard Mr 
Battar oome into the hall, 
and then, quite distinctly this 
time, she heard overhead a 
dull sound, a kind of gentle 
thud. The next moment she 
heard her master running 
upstairs, and when he was 
safely past she ran even more 



swiftly down and burst into 
the kitohen. 

''There's something in yon 
top rooms t " she panted. 

*' There's something in your 
top storey I" snapped cook; 
and poor Mary said no more. 

When she brought his tea in 
to Mr Battar, she seemed to 
read in his first glance at her 
the same expression that had 
disturbed her in the morning, 
and yet the next moment he 
was speaking in his ordinary 
grumpy, laoonio way. 

''Have you noticed rats in 
the house ? " he asked. 

''Bats, sir 1" she exclaimed. 
"Oh no, sir; I don't think 
there are any rats." 

"... I saw one just now,'' 
he said. "If we see it again 
we must get some rat poison." 

So it had only been a rati 
Mary felt vastly relieved, and 
yet not altogether easy. One 
oould not venture to doubt the 
master, but it was a queer-like 
sound for a rat to make. 

Mr Battar had brought back 
a great many papers to-day 
and sat engrossed in them till 
dinner. After dinner he fell 
to work again, and then about 
nine o'dook he rang for her and 
said — 

"The gentleman I expect 
this evening will probably be 
late in coming. Don't sit up. 
m hear him and let him in 
myself. We shall be working 
late, and I shall be going up- 
stairs about those papers. If 
you hear anybody moving 
about it vrill only be this gentle- 
man and myself." 

This was rather a long speech 
for silent Simon, and Mary 
thought it considerate of him 
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to explain any nootnmal 
sounds beforehand: unusnally 
oonsiderate, in faot, for he 
seldom went out of his way to 
explain things. And yet those 
few minutes in his presence 
made her unoomf ortable afresh. 
She could not keep her eyes 
away from that red out on his 
ohin. It made him seem odd- 
like, she thought. And then 
as she passed through the hall 
she heard faintly from the 
upper regions that slate rat- 
tling again. At least it was 
either the slate or — she recalled 
a story of her ohildhood, and 
hurried on to the kitohen. 

She and the cook shared the 
same bedroom. It was fairly 
large, with two beds in it, and 
along with the kitehen and 
other back premises it was 
shut off from the front part 
of the house by a door at the 
end of the hall. Cook was 
asleep within ten minutes. 
Mary oould hear her heavy 
breathing above the incessant 
droning and whistling of the 
wind, and she envied her with 
all her Highland heart. In 
her own glen people would 
have understood how she felt, 
but here she dared not confess 
lest she were laughed at. It 
was such a vague and name- 
less feeling, a sixth sense warn- 
ing her that all was not well, 
that aomething was in the air. 
The longer she lay awake, the 
more certain she grew that 
evil was afoot, and yet what 
could be its shape? Every- 
thing in that quiet and re- 
spectable household was going 
on exactly as usual, every- 
thing that any one else would 
have considered material. The 



little things she had notioed 
would be considered abeurd 
trifles by the sensible. She 
knew that as well as they. 

She thought she had been 
in bed about an hour, though 
the time passed so slowly that 
it might have been less, when 
she heard, faintly and gently 
but quite distinctly, the door 
from the hall into the back 
premises being opened. It 
seemed to be held open for 
nearly a minute, as though 
some one were standing there 
listening. She moved a little 
and the bed creaked ; and then, 
as gently as it had been opened, 
the door was closed again. 

Had the intruder come 
through or gone away f And 
oould it only be the master 
doing this curious thing, or 
was it some one — or some- 
thing — else? Dreadful minutes 
passed, but there was not a 
sound of any one moving in 
the back passage or the kitoh- 
en, and then in the distance 
she oould hear the grating 
noise of the front door being 
opened and the rush of wind 
that accompanied it. It was 
closed sharply in a moment^ 
and she oould catch the sound 
of steps in the hall and the 
master's voice making some 
remark. Another voice re- 
plied, gruff and muffled and 
indistinct, and then again the 
master spoke. Evidently the 
late caller had arrived, and a 
moment later she heard the 
library door shut, and it was 
plain that he and Mr Battar 
were closeted there. 

They seemed to remain in 
the library about quarter of 
an hour before the door opened 
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again, and in a moment the 
stain were creaking faintly. 
Bvidently one or both were 
going np tor the old papers. 

All this was exactly what 
she had been led to expect, 
and onght to have reassured 
her, yet, for no reason at all, 
the oonviotion remained as in- 
tense and disturbing as ever, 
that something nnspeakable 
was happening in this respect- 
able hoose. The minntes 
dragged by till quite half an 
hour must have passed, and 
then she heard the steps de- 
scending. They oame down 
▼ery slowly this time, and 
▼ery heavily. The obvious 
explanation was that they 
were bringing down one of 
those boxes filled with dusty 
papers which she had often 
seen in the closed rooms ; yet, 
though Mary knew perfectly 
that this was the common- 
sense of the matter, a feeling 
of horror increased till she 
could scarcely refrain from 
crying out. If cook had not 
such a quick temper and 
such a healthy contempt for 
this kind of fancy, she would 
have rushed across to her bed ; 
but as it was, she simply lay 
and trembled. 

The steps sounded still 
heavy but more muffled on the 
hall carpet, though whether 
they were the steps of one 
man or two she could not feel 



sure. And then she heard 
the front door open again and 
then dose; so that it seemed 
plain that the visitor had 
taken the box with him and 
gone away. And with this 
departure came a sense of 
relief, as devoid of rational 
foundation as the sense of 
horror before. She felt at 
last that if she could only 
hear the master going up- 
stairs to bed, she might go 
to sleep. 

But though she listened 
hard as she lay there in the 
oppressive dark, she heard 
not another sound so long as 
she kept awake, and that was 
for some time, she thought. 
She did get off at last, and 
had been asleep she knew 
not how long when she awoke 
drowsily, with a confused im- 
pression that the front door 
had been shut again. How 
late it was she could but 
gaess — about three or four in 
the morning her instinct told 
her. But then oame sleep 
again, and in the morning 
the last part of her recollec- 
tions was a little uncertain. 

At breakfast the master 
was as silently formidable as 
ever, and he never said a 
word about his visitor. When 
Mary went to the top floor 
later the papers were off 
the doors and the keys re- 
placed. 
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Under the grey autumnal assured her be never felt cold, 

sky Miss Cicely Farmond drove and as she glanced a little 

out of the town, wrapped in shyly up at the strapping 

Ned Cromarty's overcoat. He figure by her side, she said 
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to herself that he oertainly 
WAS the toaghest-looking man 
of her acqaaintanoey and the 
felt a little less oontrition for 
the loan. She was an inde- 
pendent young lady, and from 
no one else would she have 
aooepted suoh a favour; but 
the laird of Sfcanesland had 
suoh an offhand, authorita- 
tive way with him that, some- 
what to her own surprise, 
she had protested — and sub- 
mitted. 

The trap was a high dog- 
oart, and the mare a flier. 

<<What a splendid horse 1" 
she exclaimed, as they spun up 
the first hill. 

<* Isn't she?" said Ned. 
'* And she oan go all the way 
like this too." 

Cicely was therefore a little 
surprised when, at the next 
hill, this flier was brought to 
a walk. 

"I thought we were going 
all the way like that I" she 
laughed. 

Ned glanced down at her. 

"Are you in a hurry?" he 
inquired. 

"Not particularly," she ad- 
mitted. 

"No more am I," said he, 
and this time he smiled down 
at her in a very friendly way. 

So far they had talked casu- 
ally on any indifferent subject 
that came to hand, but now 
his manner grew a little more 
intimate. 

"Are you going to stay on 
with the Cromarty s long ? " he 
asked. 

"I am wondering myself," 
she confessed. 

"I hope you will," he said 
bluntly. 

"It is very kind of you to 



say so," she said, smiling at 
him a little shyly. 

"I mean it. The fact is. 
Miss Farmond, you are a \At 
of a treat." 

The quaintness of the phrase 
was irresistible, and she laughed 
outright. 

"Ami?" 

"It's a fact," said he; "you 
see, I live an odd lonely land 
of life here, and for most of 
my career I've lived an odd 
lonely kind of life too, so far 
as girls were concerned. It 
may sound rum to you to hear 
a baokwood hunks of my time 
of life confessing to finding a 
girl of your age a bit of a 
treat; but it's a fact." 

"Yes," she said, "I should 
have thought I must seem 
rather young and foolish." 

" Lord, I don't mean that 1 " 
he exclaimed. " I mean that I 
must seem a pretty uninterest- 
ing bit of elderly shoe-leather." 

"Uninteresting? Oh nol" 
she cried in protest, and then 
checked hers^ and her colour 
rose a little. 

He smiled humorously. 

"I can't see you out of this 
glass eye unless I turn round, 
so whether you're pulling my 
leg or not I don't know; but 
I was just saying to old Simon 
that ib» only kind of lady 
likely to take an interest in 
me was a female collector of 
antique curiosities, and you 
don't seem that sort. Miss 
Farmond." 

She said nothing for a 
moment, and then asked — 

"Were you discussing ladies 
then with Mr Bat tar?" 

He also paused for a moment 
before replying— 

"Incidentally in the course 
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of a gossip, as the old ehap 
hadn't got my buainess ready 
for me. By the way, did you 
get maoh ohange oat of him ? " 

She shook her head a little 
mournfully. 

'< Nothing at all. He just 
asked questions instead of 
answering them." 

*' So he did with me 1 Con- 
found the man. I fanoy he 
has made too muoh money and 
is beginning to take it easy. 
That's one advantage of not 
being too rich, Miss Farmond, 
it keeps you from waxing fat." 

*'I'm not likely to wax fat 
then I" she laughed, and yet 
it was not quite a oheerful 
laugh. 

He turned quiokly and looked 
at her sympathetioally. 

"That your trouble?" he 
inquired in his outspoken way. 

Cioely was not by way of 
giving her oonfidenoes easily, 
but this straightforward, 
friendly attaok penetrated her 
reserve. 

<< It makes one so dependent," 
she said, her voioe even lower 
than usual. 

<<That must be the devil," 
he admitted. 

<' It is I "said she. 

He whipped up the mare 
and ruminated in silenoe. 
Then he remarked — 

"I'm just wondering." 

Cieely began to smile. 

"Wondering what?" 

"What the devil there oan 
be that isn't utterly uninterest- 
ing about me — assuming you 
weren't pulling my leg." 

"Oh," she said, "no man 
oan be uninteresting who has 
seen as muoh and done as 
muoh as you have." 

"The Lord keep you of 



that opinion 1" he said, half 
humorously, but only half, 
it seemed. "It's true I've 
knooked about and been 
knooked about, but I'd have 
thought you'd have judged 
more by results." 

She laughed a little low 
laugh. 

"Do you think yourself the 
results are very bad ? " 

"Judging by the mirror, 
beastly! Judging by other 
standards — well, one oan't see 
oneself in one's full naked 
horror, thank Heaven for it 
tool But I'm not well read, 
and I'm not — but what's the 
good in telling you? You're 
olever enough to see for your- 
self." 

For a man who had no 
intention of paying oompli- 
ments, Ned Cromarty had a 
singular gift for administering 
the pleasantest — because it 
was so evidently the most 
genuine — form of flattery. In 
faot, had he but known it, he 
was a universal favourite with 
women, whenever he happened 
to meet them ; only he had not 
the least suepioion of the faot 
— whioh made him all the 
more favoured. 

"I don't know very many 
men," said Cioely, with her 
serious expression and a oon- 
soientious air, "and so perhaps 
I am not a good judge, but 
certainly you seem to me quite 
unlike all the others." 

"I told you," he laughed, 
"that the female would have 
to be a bit of a collector." 

"Oh," she oried, quite seri- 
ous still, "I don't mean that 
in the least. I don't like 
freaks a bit myself. I only 
mean — well, people do differ 
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in oharaoter and experienoei 
don't they?" 

'' I gnesi yon're pretty wise/' 
said he aimply. ''And I'm 
sized np right enough. How- 
ever, the trouble at present is 
this blamed mare goes too 
fasti" 

On their left, the ohimneys 
and roof of a large mansion 
showed through the surround- 
ing trees. In this wind-swept 
seaboard country, its aores of 
plantation were a oonspiouous 
landmark, and marked it as 
the seat of some outstanding 
looal magnate. These trees 
were carried down to the road 
in a narrow belt enelosing an 
ayenno that ended in a lodge 
and gates. At the same time 
that the lodge oame into view 
round a bend in the road, a 
man on a bicyole appeared 
ahead of them, going in the 
same direction, and bent over 
his handle-bars against the 
wind. 

<< Hullo, that's surely Mai- 
colm Cromarty I " said Ned. 

**So it is I" she exclaimed, 
and there was a note of sur- 
prise in her voice. ''I wonder 
where he has been." 

The cyclist dismounted at 
the lodge gates a few moments 
before the trap pulled up there 
too, and the young man turned 
and greeted them. Or rather 
he greeted Miss Farmond, for 
his smile was clearly aimed at 
her alone. 

'* Hullo I Where have you 
been?" he cried. 

"Where have you?" she 
retorted as she jumped out 
and let him help her o£P with 
the driving coat. 

They made a remarkably 
good - looking young couple 



standing together there on the 
road, and their manner to one 
another was evidently that of 
two people who knew eaoh 
other well. Sitting on his 
high driving-seat, Ned Crom* 
arty turned his head well 
round so as to bring his sound 
eye to bear, and looked at 
them in silence. When she 
handed him bis coat and 
thanked him afresh, he merely 
laughed, told her, in his out- 
spoken way, that all the fun 
had been his, and whipped up 
bis mare. 

'' That's more the sort of 
fellow I" he said to himself 
gloomily, and for a little the 
thought seemed to keep him 
depressed. And then, as he 
let the recollections of their 
drive have their own way 
undisturbed, be began to smile 
again, and kept smiling most 
of the way home. 

The road drew ever nearer 
to the sea, trees and hedge- 
rows grew ever rarer and more 
stunted, and then he was 
driving through a patch of 
planting hardly higher than 
a shrubbery up to an ancient 
building on the very brink of 
the cliffs. The sea crashed 
white below and stretched 
grey and cold to the horizon, 
the wind whistled round the 
battlements and sighed through 
the stunted trees, and Ned 
(who had been too absorbed 
to remember his ooat) slapped 
his arms and stamped his feet 
as he desoended brfore a nail- 
studded front door with a bat- 
tered ooat-of-arms above it. 

** Lord, what a place I " he 
said to himself, half critically, 
half affectionately. 

The old oastle of Stanealand 
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was but a small house as 
oastles, or even mansions, go, 
almost devoid of arohiteotural 
ornament, and evidently bnilt 
in a sterner age simply for 
seonrity, and bat little em- 
bellished by the taste of more 
degenerate times. As a speci- 
men of a small early fifteenth- 
oentory oastle it was excel- 
lent; as a home it was in- 
oonvenienoe incarnate. How 
so many draughts found their 
way through such thick walls 
was a perennial mystery, and 
how to convey dishes from the 
kitchen to the dining-room 
without their getting cold an 
almost insoluble problem. 

The laird and his sister sat 
down to lunch, and in about 
ten minutes Miss Cromarty 
remarked — 

"So you drove CSoely Far- 
mond home?" 

Her brother nodded. He 
had mentioned the fact as 
soon as he came in, and 
rather wondered why she re- 
ferred to it again. 

Miss Cromarty smiled her 
own peculiar, shrewd, worldly 
little smile, and said — 

" You are very silent, Ned." 

Lilian Cromarty was a few 
years older than her brother, 
though one would hardly have 
guessed it. Her trim figure, 
bright eyes, vivadty of ex- 
pression when she ohose to 
be vivacious, and quick move- 
ments, might have belonged 
to a woman twenty years 
younger. She had never been 
pretty, but she was always 
perfectly dressed, and her 
smile could be anything she 
chose to make it. Until her 
youngest brother came into 

VOL. OCV.— NO MCCXLtV. 



the property, the place had 
been let, and she had lived 
with her friends and relations. 
She had had a good time, she 
always frankly confessed, but 
as frankly admitted that it 
was a relief to settle down 
at last. 

"I was thinking," said her 
brother. 

"About Cicely?" she asked 
in her frankly audacious way. 

He opened his eyes for a 
moment, and then laughed. 

"You needn't guess again, 
Lilian," he admitted. 

"Funny Uttle thing," she 
observed. 

" Funny ? " he repeated, and 
his tone brought an almost im- 
perceptible change of expression 
into his sister's eye. 

"Oh," she said, as though 
throwing the subject aside, 
" she is nice and quite pretty, 
but very young, and not very 
sophisticated, is she? How- 
ever, I should think she would 
be a great success as a man's 
girL That low voice and those 
eyes of hers are very effective. 
Pass me the salt, Ned." 

Ned looked at her in silence, 
and then over her shoulder out 
through the square window set 
in the vast thickness of the 
wall, to the grey horizon line. 

" I guess you've recommended 
me to marry once or twice, 
Lilian," he observed. 

"Don't 'guess,' please!" she 
laughed, "or 111 stick my 
bowie-knife or gun or some- 
thing into you I Yes, I've 
always advised you to marry 
— ^if you found the right kind 
of wife." 

She took some credit to 
herself for this disinterested 
3h 
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adviodp sinoey if he took it, 
the oonseqaenoes would be 
deoidedly disoonoertiiig to 
herself; bat she had never 
pointed oat any speoifio lady 
yet, or made any oonspiouoos 
effort to find one for him. 

"Well " he began, and 

then broke off. 

"Yoa're not thinking of 
Oioely, are yoaf" she asked, 
still in the same bright light 
way, bat with a qaiok searoh- 
ing look at him. 

**It seems a bit absard. I 
don't imagine for an instant 
she'd look at me." 

"Wouldn't look 1" she 

began derisively, and then 
palled herself ap very sharply, 
and altered her taotios on the 
instant. "She might think 
yon a little too old for her," 
she said in a tone of entire 
agreement with him. 

"And also that I've got one 
too few eyes, and in faot, sev- 
eral other oritioisms." 

His sister shrngged her 
shoulders. 

"A girl of that age might 
think those things," she ad* 
mitted, "bat it seems to me 
that the oritioism ought to be 
on the other side. Who is 
she?" 

Ned looked at her, and she 
broke into a laugh. 

"WeU," she said. "I sup- 
pose we both have a pretty 
good idea. She's somebody's 
something — Alfred Cromarty's, 
I believe ; though, of course, her 
mother may have fibbed, for she 
doesn't look muoh l^e the 
Cromartys. Anyhow, that 
pretty well puts her out of 
the question." 

"Why?" 

**If you were a mere nobody 



it mightn't make so muoh dif- 
ference, but your wife most 
have some sort of a family 
behind her. One needn't be 
a snob to think that one 
mother and a guess at the 
father is hardly enough 1" 

"After all, that's up to me. 
I wouldn't be wanting to 
marry her great - mothers, 
even if she had any." 

She shrugged her shoulders 
again. 

"My dear Ned, I'm no 
prude, but there's always 
some devilment in the blood 
in these oases." 

"BotI" said he. 

"Well, rot if you like, but 
I know more Uian one in- 
stanoe." 

He said nothing for a mo- 
ment, and as he sat in 
silenoe a look of keen anxiety 
oame into her eye. She hid 
it instantly and compressed 
her lips, imd then abruptly 
her brother said — 

"I wonder whether she's at 
all taken up with Maloolm 
Cromarty ? " 

She ceased to meet his eye, 
and her own became expres- 
sionless. 

''They have spent some 
months in the same house. 
At their age the consequences 
seem pretty inevitable." 

She had contrived to sug- 
gest a little more than she 
said, and he started in his 
chair. 

"What do you know?" he 
demanded. 

"Oh, of course there would 
be a dreadful row if any- 
thing was actually known 
abroad. Sir Beginald has 
probably other ideas for his 
heir." 
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''Then there ia sometlang 
between them?" 

She nodded ; and though she 
still did not meet his eye, he 
aooepted the nod with a grim 
look that passed in a moment 
into a melancholy langh. 



*'Weli," he said, rising, <<it 
was a pretty absnrd idea any- 
how. I'll go and have a look 
at myself in the glass and try 
to see the tunny side of it 1 " 

His sister sat very still after 
he had left the room. 



Vm. SIB BEGINALD. 



Cioely Farmond and Maloolm 
Cromarty walked up the avenue 
together, he pushing his bi- 
oyele, she walking by his side 
with a more than usually seri- 
ous expression. 

''Then you won't tell me 
where you've been?" said he. 

''You won*t tell me where 
you've beenl" 

He was silent for a mo- 
ment, and then said oon- 
fidentially — 

"We might as well say 
we've been somewhere to- 
gether. I mean, if any one 



"Thank you, I don't need 
to fib," said she. 

"I don't mean I need to. 

Only " he seemed to find 

it difiKoult to explain. 

"I shall merely say I have 
been for a walk, and you 
need only say yon have been 
for a ride — if you don't want 
to say where you have really 
been." 

"And if you don't want to 
mention that you were driv- 
ing with Ned Cromarty," he 
retorted. 

" He only very kindly offered 
meaUftl" 

She looked quiokly at him 
as she spoke, and as quiokly 
away again. The glint in her 
eye seemed to displease him. 

"You needn't always be so 



sharp with me, Cioely," he 
complained. 

"You shouldn't say stupid 
things." 

Both were silent for a spaee^ 
and then in a low mournful 
voioe he said — 

" I wish I knew how to win 
your sympathy, Cioely. You 
don't absolutely hate me, do 
you?" s 

" Of oourse I don't hate you. 
But the way to get a girl's 
sympathy is not always to keep 
asking for it." 

He looked displeased again.* 

"I don't believe you know 
what I meanl" 

"I don't believe you do 
either." 

He grew tender. 

" Fimr sympathy, Cioely, 
would make all the differenoe 
to my life!" 

"Now, Malookn " she 

began in a warning voioe. 

" Oh, I'm not asking you to 
love me again," he assured her 
quiokly. " It is only sympathy 
I demand!" 

"But you mix them up so 
easily. It isn't safe to give you 
anything." , 

" I won't again I " he assured 
her. 

" Well," she said, though not 
very sympathetioally, "what 
do you want to be sympathised 
with about now ? " 
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^When you offer me aym- 
patby in that tone, I oan't give 
yon my oonfidenoel" be said 
unhappily. 

^'Really, Maloolm, how can 
I possibly tell what year oon- 
fidenoe is going to be before- 
hand? Perhaps it won't deeerre 
sympathy." 

^^If yon knew the state of 
my affairs I" he said darkly. 

*<A few days ago yon told 
me they were very promising," 
she said with a little smile. 

"So they would be — so they 
are— if — ^if only you would oare 
for me, Cioely I " 

" You tell me they are pro- 
mising when you want me to 
marry you, and desperate when 
you want me to sympathise 
with you," she said a little 
oruelly. " Whioh am I to be- 
lieve?" 

"Hush I Here's Sir Begi- 
nald," he said. 

The gentleman who came 
through a door in the walled 
garden beside the house was a 
fresh - coloured, white - haired 
man of sixty ; slender and not 
above middle height, but very 
erect, and with the carriage of 
a person a little conscious of 
being of some importance. Sir 
Reginald Cromarty was, in 
fact, extremely conscious of 
his position in life, and the 
rather superior and con- 
descending air he was wont 
to assume in general society 
made it a little difficult for a 
stranger to believe that he 
could actually be the most 
popular person in the county, 
especially as it was not hard 
to discover that his temper 
could easily become peppery 
upon provocation. If, how- 
ever, the stranger chanced to 



provide the worthy baronet 
with even the smaUest opening 
forexhibitinghis extraofttinary 
kindness of heart — ^were it <m]y 
by getting wet in a shower or 
mislaying a walking-stick — be 
would quickly comprehend. 
And the baronet's sympathy 
never waited to be summoned : 
it seemed to hover constantly 
over all men and women he 
met, spying for its chance. 

He himself was totaUy un- 
conscious of this attribute, and 
imagined the respect in whioh 
he was held to be due to his 
lineage, rank, and superior 
breeding and understanding. 
Indeed, few people in thk 
worid can have cut a more dis- 
similar figure as seen from his 
own and from other men's 
eyes, though as both parties 
were equally pleased with Sir 
Reginald (>omarty, it mat- 
tered little. 

At the sight of Cicely his 
smile revealed the warmth of 
his feelings in that directien. 

" Ah, my dear giri," said hci 
"we've been looking for you. 
Where have you been?" 

"I've been having a walk." 

She smiled at him as she 
answered, and on his side it 
was easy to see that the good 
gentleman was enraptured, and 
that Miss Farmond was not 
likely to be severely oroea- 
examined as to her movements. 
Towards Malcolm, on the 
other hand, though his greet* 
ing was kindly enough, his 
eye was criticaL The young 
author's tie seemed to be re- 
garded with particular dia- 
pleasure. 

" My God, Margaretyimagine 
being found dead in suoh 
a thing I" he had exolaimed 
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to his wife, after his flnt sight 
of it; and time had done 
nothing to diminish his dis- 
taste for this indication of a 
foreign way of life. 

Lady Qromarty eame oat of 
the garden a moment later: 
a dark thin-f aoed lady with a 
graoioas manner when she 
spoke, bat with lips that were 
nsaally kept very tight shat 
and an eye that ooald easily 
be hard. 

'* Nearly time for lanoh,'' she 
said. <*Yoa two had better 
harry npl" 

The yoang people harried on 
to the hoase, and the baronet 
and his lady walked slowly 
behind. 

** So they have been away all 
morning together, Reginald/' 
she remarked. 

"Oh, I don't think so," said 
he. '*He had his bioyde and 
she has been walking." 

*' Yon are really too ansos- 
pioioas, Beggiel" 

*^ A woman, my dear, is per- 
haps a little too maoh the 
reverse where a young oonple 
is conoerned. I have told yon 
before, and I repeat it now em- 
phatically, that neither Cioely 
nor Malcolm is in a position to 
contemplate matrimony for an 
instant." 

" He is your heir — and Cioely 
is qaite aware of it." 

"I assare yoa, Margaret," 
he said with great conyietion, 
'< that Cicely is not a girl with 
meroenafry motives. She is 
quite charming '* 

''Oh, I know your opinion 
of her, Beggie," Lady Cromarty 
broke in, a trifle impatiently, 
** and I am fond of her too, as 
you know. Still, I don't be- 
lieve a girl who can use her 



eyes so effectively is quite as 
simple as you think." 

Sir Beginald laughed in- 
dulgently. 

^'Beally, my love, even the 
best of women are sometimes a 
trifle vnoharitable 1 Bat in 
any case Malcolm has quite 
enough sense of his future 
position to realise that his 
wife must be somebody with- 
out the blemish on her birth, 
which is no fault of dear 
Cicely's, but — er — ^makes her 
ineligible for this particular 
position." 

"I wish I could think that 
Malcolm is the kind of young 
man who would consult any- 
thing but his own wishes. I 
have told you often enough, 
Beggie, that I don't think it is 
wise to keep these two young 
people living here in the same 
house for months on end." 

*<But what can one do?" 
asked the benevolent baronet. 
<* Neither of them has any 
home of their own. Hang it, 
I'm the head of their family, 
and I'm bound to show them a 
Uttle hospitality." 

<< But Malcolm has rooms in 
town. He needn't spend months 
on end at Eeldale." 

The baronet was silent for a 
moment. Then he said — 

'<To tell the truth, I'm 
afraid Malcolm is not turning 
out quite so well as I had 
hoped. He certainly ought to 
be away doing something. At 
the same time, hang it! you 
wouldn't have me turn my own 
kinsman and heir out of my 
bouse, Margaret?" 

Lady Cromarty sighed, and 
then her thin lips tightened. 

" You are hopeless, Beggie. 
I sometimes feel as though I 
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wwo Aoro vktniy m uuttron of 
a home for loot Cromor^ ! 
W0II9 I hopo jour oonfidonoe 
won't bo aboBodL I oonfooo I 
don't fool Torj oomfortaUo 
about it mToolf.'* 

«<Well, woU,'* said Sir 
Boginald. ** My own 0700 aro 
opoQ too, I aMore yon. I iball 
watob them very oarefnlly at 
lonohfin the light of wbat yon 
have boon saying." 

The baronet was an old 
Etonian, and as hio life bad 
been somewhat nneventfnl 
sinoe, he was in the habit of 
drawing very largely on his 
reooUeotions of that nnrsory of 
learning. Lnnoh had hardly 
begnn before a qnestion from 



Oioely sot him going, and for 
the rest of the meal he re- 
galed her with these reminis- 
oonoes. 

After Innoheon he said to 
his wif o— 

**np<m my word, I notioed 
nothing whatOTsr amiss. Cioely 
is a very sensiUe as well as a 
denoed pretty giri." 

*'I happened to look at 
Maloolm oooasionally," said 
she. 

Sir Boginald thought that 
she seemed to imply m<»e than 
she said, bnt then wcmien were 
like that, he had notioed, and 
if one took alL their implioa- 
tions into aooonnt^ fife woold 
be a troublesome affiur. 



EX. A FHILOBOFHEB. 



Daring Innoheon an exoeed- 
ingly e£Boient person had been 
moving briskly behind the 
ohairs. His faoe was so oz* 
pressionless, his month so 
tightly olooed, and his air of 
oonoentration on the business 
in hand so intense, that he 
seemed the perfeot type of the 
silent butler. But as soon as 
lunoh was over, and while 
Cioely still stood in the hall 
listening with a dubious eye 
to Maloolm's suggestion of a 
game of billiards, Ifr James 
Bisset revealed the other side 
of his personality. He oame 
up to the young oouple with 
just suffioient deterenoe, but 
no more, and in an aooent 
whioh experts would have 
raoognised as the hall-mark 
of the western part of North 
Britain, said — 

^'Bxouse me, miss, but I've 
mended your bioyolo, and I'll 



show it you if ye like, and just 
explain the prinoiple of the 
thing." 

There was at least as muoh 
oommand as invitation in his 
tones. The billiard invitation 
was refused, and with a hiddm 
smile Cioely followed him to 
the bioyole house. 

Export knowledge was 
James Bisset's foiUo. Of 
some subjeots, suoh as but- 
tling, oarpontiy, and mending 
bioyoles, it was praotioal; of 
others, suoh as shooting, gar- 
dening, and motoring, it was 
more theorotioaL To Sir 
Boginald and my lady he was 
quite indispensable, for be 
oould repair almost anything^ 
knew his own more partioular 
business from A to Z, and was 
ready at any moment to shoul- 
der any responsibility. Sir 
Beginald's keeper, gaidmer, 
and dbauflbur were apt^ how- 
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ever, to be a trifle less enthn- 
Biastio, Mr Bisset's passion for 
exponnding the principles of 
their professions sometimes 
exoeeding his tact. 

In person, he was an active 
stontly-bnilt man (though far 
too energetic to be fat), with 
blant rounded features, eyes a 
little protruding, and sandy 
hair and a reddish complexion, 
which made his age an un* 
guessable secret. He might 
have been in the thirties, or 
he might have been in the 
fifties. 

'<With regard to these 
ladies' bicycles, miss — " he 
began with a lecturer's air. 

But by this time Cicely was 
also an expert in side-tracking 
her friend's theoretical essays. 
"Oh, how clever of you!" 
she exclaimed rapturously. 
''It looks as good as ever I" 
The interruption was too 
gratifying to ofi^end. 

''Better in some ways," he 
said complacently. " The prin- 
ciple of these things is " 

" I did miss it this morning," 
she hurried on. "In fact, I 
had to have quite a long walk. 
Luckily Mr Cromarty of 
Stanesland gave me a lift 
coming home." 

"Oh, indeed, miss? Stanes- 
land gave ye a lift, did he? 
An interesting gentleman 
yon." 

This time she made no eflbrt 
to divert Mr Bisset's train of 
thought. 

"You think Mr Cromarty 
interesting, then ? " said she. 

"They say he's hanged a 
man with his ain hands," said 
Bisset impressively. 
"What?" she cried. 
"For good and sufficient 



reason, we'll hope, mies. But 
whatever the way of it, it 
makes a gentleman more in- 
teresting in a kin' of way than 
the usual run. And then look- 
ing at the thing on general 
principles, the theory of hang- 
ing is " 

'*0h, but surely," she inter- 
rupted, "that isn't the only 
reason why Mr Cromarty — *I 
mean, why you think he is in- 
teresting ? " 

"There's that glass eye, 
too. That's very interesting, 
miss." 
She still seemed unsatisfied. 
"His glass eye! Oh — ^you 
mean it has a story ? " 

"Vera possibly. He says 
himself it was done wi' a 
whisky bottle, but possibly 
that's making the best of it. 
But what interests me, miss, 

about yon eye is this " 

He paused dramatically, and 
she inquired in an encouraging 
voice — 

"Yes, Bisset?" 
"It's the principle of intro- 
ducing a foreign substance so 
near the man's brain. What's 
glass ? What's it consist of ? " 
"I — I don't know," confessed 
Cicely weakly. 

" Silica I And what's silica ? 
Practically the same as sand I 
Well, now, if ye put a handful 
of sand into a man's brain — or 
anyhow next door to it — ^it's 
bound to have some effect, 
bound to have some effect!" 

Bisset's voice fell to a very 
serious note, and as he was 
famous for the range of his 
reading and was generally said 
to know practically by heart 
'The People's Self-Educator in 
Science and Art,' Cicely asked 
a little apprehensively — 
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<<Bat what effect oan it 
possibly have?'* 

"It might take him different 
ways," said the philosopher 
oaatioosly though sbmbrely. 
'*Bat it's a good thingi any- 
way. Miss Farmond, that the 
laird of Stanesland is no likely 
to get married." 

" Isn't he ? " she asked again, 
with that enoooraging note. 

Bisset replied with another 
question, asked in an ominous 
▼oioe. 

"Have ye seen yon oastle o' 
his, miss?" 

Cioely nodded. 

"I oalled there once with 
Lady Cromarty." 

«A most interesting plaoe, 
miss, illustrating the principle 
of thae oastles very instruo- 
tively." 

Mr Bisset had evidently been 
studying arohiteoture as well 
as soienoe, and no doubt would 
have given Miss Farmond some 
valuable information on the 
subject. But she seemed to 
lack enthusiasm for it to-day. 

*' But will the castle prevent 
him marrying?" she inquired 
with a smile. 

<<The lady in it will," said 
the philosopher with a sudden 
descent into worldly shrewd- 
ness. 

"Miss Cromarty 1 Why?" 

" She's mair comfortable 
there than setting off on her 
travels again. That's a fao', 
miss." 

« But — but supposing he 

" Cicely began and then 

paused. 

"Oh, the laird's no' the 



marrying sort, anyhow. Ho 
says to me himself one day 
when I'd taken the liberty of 
suggesting that a lady would 
suit the castle fine — we was 
shooting, and I was carry- 
ing his cartridges, which I do 
for amusement, miss, whiles — 
* Bisset/ says he, < the lady will 
have to be a damned keen shot 
to think me worth a cartridge. 
I'm too tough for the table,' 
says he, 'and not ornamental 
enough to stuff. They've let 
me off so far, and why the 
he — ' begging your pudon, 
miss, but Stanesland uses 
strong expressions sometimes. 
' Why the something,' says he» 
'should they want to put me 
in the bag now? I'm happier 
free — and so's the lady.' But 
he's a grand shot and a 
vera friendly gentleman, vera 
friendly indeed. It's a pity 
though he's that ugly." 

" Ugly I " she exclaimed. 
"Oh, I don't think him ugly 
at all. He's very striking- 
looking. I think he is rather 
handsome." 

Bisset looked at her with a 
benevolently reproving eye. 

" Weel, miss, it's all a matter 
of taste, but to my mind 
Stanesland is a fine gentle- 
man, but the vera opposite 
extreme from a Venus." He 
broke off and glanced towards 
the house. "Oh, help nsl 
There's one of thae helpless 
women orying on me. How 
this house would get on want- 
ing me — ! " 

He leftMissFarmondtopaint 
the gloomy picture for herselL 



(To he continued.) 
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BASTBRN NIGHTS — ^AND FLIGHTS. 

(being an INTBBBUPTBD SEQT7EL TO <AN AIBMAN'S OUTINGS.') 

A BBCOBD OF CAPTUBB IN FALB8TINB, ADYBNTUBB IN 
TUBKBY, AND BSCAFB THBOUGH BU88IA. 

BY "CONTACT" (CAPTAIN AIAN BOTT, M.a) 

CHAFTBB I. — ^THBOUGH THB LOOKING-GLASS. 



Most of as who were at oloae 
gripe with the Great War will 
remember the habit of speenla- 
tion about life on the far side 
of the front. Somewhere be- 
yond the frontier of trenohes, 
we realised, were our opposite 
numbers — infantrymen, gun- 
ners, aYiators, sta£F of&oers, 
mess orderlies, generals, oap- 
tains, lanoe - eorporals — eaoh 
aooording to eharaoter, rank, 
and duties, and to the position 
he oooupied by reason of ability, 
oourage, initiatiye, eld age, self- 
adYertisement, or wire-pulling. 
We saw them through a glass, 
darkly — a glass that, being 
partly oonoaYe, partly oon- 
Yex, and almost impenetrable 
throughout, showed us our 
opposite numbers as distorted 
refleotions of ourselyes. 

We knew well that if we 
went through, round, or OYer 
this glass we should find our- 
selYOB in an unnatural world, 
where we should be negatiYe 
instead of positiYS, passiYe in- 
stead of aotiYe, useless sorap- 
iron instead of working parts 
of a well-oonstruoted maehine. 
Yet we noYor oonsidered the 
possibility of being obliged, 
in that unreal world, to Uyo 
suoh a life of impotenoe. Our 



oompanions, now, might haYe 
the bad luok to be dragged 
there; but our sense of nor- 
mality would not let us reokon 
with suoh an unusual happen- 
ing in our own oase. 

And then, perhaps, one fine 
day or night found us isolated 
in an attack, or shot down in 
an air fight ; and we would be 
in the topsy-turYy oountry of 
oaptiYity. Some of us, who 
passed into this oountry from 
the eurious Bast, tumbled head- 
OYer- heels upon adYentures 
fantastio as those of any 
fictional explorer of the wonder- 
land Through the Looking- 
Glass of fanoy. 

We were a small band of six 
soont pilots, one monkey-mas- 
oot, and a team of Baby Nieu- 
portS) hangared in a large 
meadow that was the nearest 
aerodrome to the then front in 
Palestine. Slightly to the 
south was ^e one-time 
German oolony of Sorona, with 
houses empty but for ugly 
furniture and ornaments, left 
behind when the routed Tnroo^ 
Germans scurried up the coast- 
line after AUenby's great 
Yiotory at Gaza. A few miles 
north was the treuoh-line, a 
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few miles eaet were row npon 
row of sand -donee, a sea 
of that intense Une whidi 
is the seoret of the Syrian 
ooast, and the andent port 
of Jaffa, misnamed ''The 
Beaatifol/* 

The partionlar job of our 
detaohed flight of Nienports 
was always to be ready, be- 
tween dawn and snnrise, to 
leap into the air at a moment's 
notioe and olimb towards what- 
OTer enemy aircraft were rig- 
nalled as approaohing from 
the north. TTsnally we flew 
in pairs, for the work was 
of the tip-and-mn variety, 
and needed, above all things, 
speed in leaving the groond 
and speed in olimbing; and a 
larger party woold have been 
slower, beoMise of the ezigenoies 
of formation flying. 

<' A A A fonr H. A. flying S. 
towards Molebbis 10,000 feet 
AAA" wonld be telephoned 
by an anti-aircraft battery. 
The bell (made out of a Le 
Rhone cylinder) wonld olang, 
the ''standing by'* pilots 
wonld fasten oaps and goggles 
as they raoed to* their bnses, 
the meohanies wonld swing 
the propellers into position as 
the pilots elimbed into the 
oookpits, the engines wonld 
swell from a mnrmnr to a 
roar, and, three minutes after 
the sentinel - operator had 
soribbled the warning, two 
Nienports wonld be away 
across the snn-browned grass 
and np into the cool air. A 
olimbing tnm, at abont 100 
feet, and they wonld streak 
upward, at an angle of 45 
degrees, to the air oonntry 
above Mnlebbis. And the next 



two pilots on the waiting list 
wonld come within easy reach 
of their flying kit. 

Bven with the fast-elimbing 
Nienport it was difficult in- 
deed to reach a height ot 
10,000 to 12,000 f^et in time 
to get to grips with machines 
which were at that height 
while we were reading month- 
old newspapers on solid earth. 
But practise^ and co-operation 
with the Archie gunners by 
means of directional shots, en- 
abled us to find the bla<&- 
oroesed trespassers often enough 
to give them a wholesome fear 
of venturing any distance be- 
yond the lines. Indeed I nev^ 
found a group of German 
madiines, howev^p many they 
might be, attacking a pair of 
Nienports, er S.B. 5*s, or 
Bristol Fighters. 

Up till the last few wedcs 
of 1917 the Flying Corps in 
Palestine had, frankly, a diffi- 
cult time. This was by no 
manner of means the fault 
of the pilots, nor of the 
B.F.C. Staff on the spot. 
It was an inevitable result 
of the policy of gentlemen 
in England who were giving 
the Bastem fronts certain 
types of machine which seemed 
specially designed to give 
their crews a minimum dianoe 
of defending themselves — types 
which had to be dumped 
somewhere, because other gen- 
tl^DiMi in Bngland had or- 
dered them in hundreds and 
thousands long after they 
should have been obsolete 
as regards active service. 
Thus, apart from a few Beard- 
more Martinsydes — excellent 
as light bombers, but never 
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mneh good as fighting crafty 
eyen when thej were first used 
on the French front in 1916 — 
the only British airoraft in 
Palestine prior to the last few 
weeks of 1917 were the muoh 
too 'inherently stable" KB. 
brands, officially designed, offi- 
cially promoted, officially or- 
dered by the thousand, while 
better privately-designed types 
were ordered by the soore, and 
officially foisted on oversea 
squadrons so that they be- 
oame the unofficial bugbear 
of active service pilots. And 
the German fighting pilots 
in Palestine, particularly one 
Oberleutnant Felmy, with 
their Albatross single-seaters, 
enjoyed themselves immensely 
— ^f er a while. 

With the arrival of a few 
Nieuports on the British side 
they enjoyed themselves rather 
less, and when some Bristol 
Fighters, and later still some 
8.B. 5*s flew into the arena, the 
Air Boohe, Palestine species, 
had a perfectly beastly time. 
The B.F.a Brigadier-Oeneral 
used his reinforcements to the 
best advantage, and after one 
or two special exploits (like 
that of Captain Peter Drum- 
mond, D.S.O., M.C., who, en a 
Bristol Fighter, destroyed three 
German machines over their 
own aerodrome within ten 
minutes of attacking them) we 
seldom found any black-crossed 
craft over our part of the lines. 

At the period of whidh I 
write— March to May 1918— it 
was not too muoh to say that 
enemy machines, even when 
in superior force, never fought 
our Bristol Fighters, S.B. 5's, or 
Nieuports unless there was no 



ohance of keeping at a safe 
distance. Once three of us 
were able to chase five (German 
scouts and one two-seater for 
twenty miles over enemy coun- 
try until they reached their 
hangars at Jenin, out-dived us 
beoause of their heavier weight, 
and landed without the least 
pretence of showing fight, 
while we relieved our feelings 
by looping the loop over their 
aerodrome. 

Those were pleasant days, in 
pleasant surroundings. Our 
tents were pitched in an orange 
grove, which provided shade 
from the midday sun, privacy 
from the midnight pilfering of 
Bedouins, and loveliness at all 
times. The fruit had just 
ripened, and by stretching an 
arm outside the tent-flap, one 
oould pick full-blooded, giant 
Ja£Pa oranges. Passing troops 
bought at the rate of flve a 
penny the best Jaffas, stolen 
from our enclosure by young 
imps of Arabs. 

In the heat of afternoon 
the four of us who were not 
standing by for the next call 
would mooch through the 
orange-trees for a siesta; and 
in the cool of the evening we 
would drive to the sands for 
a moonlight bathe in the shim- 
mering Mediterranean. For 
tho rest, one could always visit 
JaflFa, where were some Mendly 
nurses, and a Syrian barbcnr 
who oould out hair quite 
decently. Apart from these 
attractions, however, and the 
mud hovel that may or may 
not have been the house of 
Simon the Tanner, Jaffa was 
just like any other town in the 
Palestine zone of occupation, 
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with its haphazard medley of 
Arabs, Jews, and Syrians, all 
bent on getiing-rioh-qoiok by 
exploiting that highly exploit- 
able person the Britidi soldier. 

On the evening before my 
oaptnre I bathed in the com- 
pany of a German oadet; a 
oiroamstanoe whioh I thought 
anusaally novel, not foreseeing 
that my next bathe wonld also 
be in the oompany of a Ger- 
man, albeit under very differ- 
ent conditions. 

One Offlzierstellvertreter 
Willi Hampel had been shot 
down and oaptured, and was 
in the prisoners' compound at 
Ludd. It was decided that 
before forwarding Hampel to 
Egypt, the best way to milk 
him of information would be 
for another aviator to en- 
tertain him, while discussing 
aeronautics on a basis of 
common interest; and I was 
detailed for the duty. This 
rather went against the grain ; 
but Willi knew neither French 
nor English, and I was the only 
pilot in the Brigade who could 
talk German, so that there was 
no alternative. From his cage 
I motored Willi to lunch in 
our mess, showed him our 
machines and our monkey, and 
even took him to tea with an 
agreeable compatriot, in the 
person of a beautiful German 
Jewess who was the landlord 
of some heuses at Bamleh. 

The information he let slip 
was not very illuminating — a 
few truthful statements about 
machines, pilots, and aero- 
dromes, and a great many 
obvious lies. But his opinions 
on our airmen and machines 
were interesting. Our pilots 



were splendid, but too reokhii, 
he thought. As for the ms- 
chines, the Bristol Fighter was 
the work of the devil, and to 
be avoided at all costs; tlie 
B.E. 8 might safely be attacked 
unless it were wdl protected, 
the British single-seaters were 
good, but the German Flying 
Corps regarded the B. E. typts 
as <<sehr komisoh," Later, 
when I was myself a prisoner, 
I found theee stateineiitB 
echoed by other Gkrman pileti. 

As Willi was well-behayed 
and occasionally informatiTe, 
and as he had been a flying 
contemporary of mine on the 
Western front in 1916 end 
1917, I took him f^ a sea- 
bathe before ho went back to 
his cage, while taking the {»•- 
caution to swim closely behmd 
him. 

Next day the heat was in- 
tense, so that I was glad indeed 
when the arrival of a A.E.G. 
from the north gave mo the 
ohance to cdimb to the cool 
levels of 8,000 to 10,000 foot, 
flying hatlese and in shirt- 
sleeves. The trespassing two- 
seater spotted us, and retired 
before we oonld reach iU 
height. But the next turn of 
my flying partner and me, m 
the late afternoon, broaght os 
the good fortune of senduif 
a Hun bus to earth— &»■ 
sheer fright, not out of con- 
trol, unfortunately— in •!>•" 
country. I was well oontont 
on landing, for the •^■^•^^ 
was 000&, less cpf^fm^ 
and almost pleasant, and ib7 
day's work should have been 
done. . 

But a pony, a "^^"^^^^ 
miselianoe conspired to send mo 
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beyond the lines for the third 
time that day, and the last 
time for many months. Instead 
of leaving the aerodrome at 
onoe, I remained to play with 
Bohita, the marmoeet-masoot. 
Ten minates later the bell 
olanged a warning. One of 
the waiting pilots raoed to his 
maohine, and was away; bat 
the other, mounted on an 
energetio little pony, was chas- 
ing a polo ball. The pony, 
bc^g palled np suddenly, 
reared, and the rider was 
thrown. Seeing that he mast 
be hart, or at any rate 
shaken, I olimbed to his bns 
and sent word that I woald 
replaoe him, so that no time 
shonld be wasted. It was then 
aboat one hoar before sanset. 

The first Nienport had a 
good start, bat its pilot was 
new to the game, and failed to 
see the white paffs from direc- 
tional shots fired by the nearest 
A.A. battery. The last I saw 
of his bus was as it olimbed 
dae east, with the apparent 
intention of sniffing at a harm- 
less B. B. 8 to see if it were a 
Han, and without notioing 
when I oontinaally switoh- 
baoked my maohine fore and 
aft, as a signal that a real 
Han was near. I therefore left 
what shonld have been my oom- 
panion bos to its own amuse- 
ment, and olimbed towards the 
British Arohie bursts. 

At about 9000 feet I reached 
their level, and picked up the 
intruder — a grey-planed two- 
seater of the latest Bumpier 
type. When I was still some 
800 yards distant its pilot 
swerved round, and, holding 
down his machine's nose for 



extra speed, raoed back north- 
ward, rather than be forced to 
fight. I streaked after it, be- 
yond the trenches. 

Kow the Bumpier was faster 
than my Nieuport, but was 
slower on the climb. My only 
chance of oatching up, there- 
fore, was first to gain height 
and then to lose it again in 
a slanting dive, with engine 
on, in the direction of the 
Boche, and to repeat these 
tactios. Although each dive 
brought me a little closer, this 
method was a slow business. 
I remember passing Kilkilieh 
and seeing Nablus (the Biblical 
Shechem), and still being out- 
side machine-gun range of the 
black-crossed bus ahead. 

It was at a spot west 
of Nablus, and about twenty 
miles from the lines, that I got 
my chance. By then we had 
nosed down to 6000 feet. Being 
able to manoeuvre twice as 
quickly as the big two-seater, 
the little Nieuport was soon in 
a '* blind spot position, and I 
attacked from a sideways direc- 
tion, opening fire at 80 yards. 
The Bumpier dived almost 
vertically out of the way, and 
I overshot. 

I was turning again, when 
from above came a succession 
of raps — tatatatataty tatatat, 
tcUatatatat^ — the unmistakable 
tap-tapping of aerial machine- 
gun fire. I looked up and saw 
three soouts dropping towards 
me from a cloud-bank. 

Swerving right round on an 
Immelman turn I managed to 
get underneath the nearest 
scout as it flattened out. I 
had just pulled down my top- 
plane Lewis gun, and was pre- 
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paring to fire a long borafe 
opward into the belly of the 
aooat, when— f)oop/ — ^my petrol 
tank opened with a dull thnd. 
The observer in the Bompler 
had opened fire at a distanoe 
of more than 300 yards (far 
outside what is the normally 
efleotive range for aerial fight- 
ing), and by an extraordinary 
tonoh of ill-lack for me, some 
of his ballets had ripped 
throagh my tank, — the only 
oiroamstanoe whioh, at that 
moment, ooald have pat my 
Nieaport oat of action. The 
petrol gashed oyer my troasers 
and swilled ronnd the floor of 
the oookpit. 

I tarned soath and had been 
to make a last-hope eflPort to 
reaoh the trenches before all 
the fael had disappeared, when 
I received a second shock. On 
looking over the side, I was 
horrified at seeing that nnder- 
neath the tank the faselage 
was black and smonldering. 
Next instant some wicked- 
looking sparks merged into a 
little flame that licked across 
the centre of the faselage. A 
thrill of fear that was so in- 
tense as to be almost physical 
went throagh me as I switched 
0% banked the bns ov«p to the 
left as far as the joystick would 
allow, and holding ap its nose 
with opposite rudder, went 
down in a vertical side-slip— 
the only possible chance of 
getting to earth before the 
machine really caught fire. 
The traditional " whole of my 
past life" certainly did not 
fiash before me; but I was 
conscious of an intense bitter- 
ness against fate for allowing 
this to happen one week before 



I was to have returned to 
Cairo, the Neutral, whore thej 
dined and cooktailed, and where 
the local staflF officers filled the 
dances arranged f(ur the poor 
dear lonely young officers on 
leave from the front. And I 
shouted blasphemies into the 
unhearing air. 

I have no hesitation in say- 
ing that I was exquisitely 
afraid as the Nieuport slid 
downwards at a great speed, 
for of all deaths that of roast- 
ing in an aeroplane while wait- 
ing for it to break up has 
always seemed to me the least 
attractive. But the gods were 
kind, for by the time I reaobod 
a hdght of 500 feet the violeiit 
rush of air — ^whiohincida&taUy 
boxed my ear pretty painfully 
— ^had overwhelmed Uie flame 
and swept it out of eodstoDoe. 
The fuselage still smouldraed, 
however, and after righting 
the bus (now completely 
emptied of petrol) I lost no 
time in looking out for a 
landing-place. 

This was a hopeless task. 
Below was rocky mountain- 
side, contoured unevenly, with 
no level nor open spaces, and 
scarcely any vegetatiML There 
was just one patch of grata, 
about fifteen yards long ; and 
although this was muoh too 
small for a landing-ground, I 
chose it in preferenoe to bovl- 
dered slopes or stony gorgoo. 

After pancaking down to 
the fringe of the brown gtmm 
the Nieuport ran uphill for tho 
length of the patoh and waa 
heading for a tree tmnkt 
when I ruddered stroni^y to 
avoid a ooUision, awervod aside 
— and banged into the faoo 
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of a great rook. Of what 
oamo next all I remember is 
a jarring shock, an onoon- 
trolled dive forward against 
whioh instinot protested in 
vain, an awful siok feeling 
that lasted a ooaple of seoondsi 
and the beginnings of what 
would have been a oolossal 
headaohe if unoonsoiousness 
had not brought relief. 

Consciousness returned dimly 
and gradually. First of all I 
saw the rook on whioh my 
head was lolling ; but I had no 
sense of unity, nor could I feel 



any bodily sensations except 
an oppressive want of breath. 
I twisted my neok and looked 
up at the sky, and somehow 
realised that the sun must 
have set. Then I noticed, 
quite impersonally, that a 
band of ragged Arabs were 
climbing towards me. Most 
of them carried rifles, and 
all had pistols or daggers 
protruding from their sashes 
and ammunition belts. The 
foremost had unsheathed a 
long knife, whioh he fingered 
appraisingly as he advanced 
at a quick walk. 



CHAFTBB IL — PAIN, FUBGATOBT, AND A l^LAXL 



As my senses becama clearer 
the feeling of oppression in my 
chest grew more and more 
acute, and I had to struggle 
desperately for breath. Yet 
1 did not realise that I was 
directly concerned in the 
Arabs' intentions and actions, 
but looked at the motley group 
from the detached point of 
view of a cinematograph spec- 
tator. They were an un- 
kempt group, with ragged 
robes and dirty head-dreMes 
and straggling beards and 
unfriendly eyes, — the sort of 
nomads who, during the law- 
less days of war weuld-— and 
did — cheerfully kill travel- 
lers for the sske of a pair of 
boots, a dress, or a rifle. They 
had between them a strange 
variety of arms — ^guns of every 
size and shape, belts of dose- 
packed ammunition, revolvers 
and long bone-handled pistols, 
and curved knives. 

And the foremost Arab 



continued to advance, while 
fingering the drawn blade of 
his knife. He was only a few 
yards distant when another 
and older man stopped him 
with a shout. The man 
with the shining blade an- 
swered heatedly, and a general 
argument followed, in which 
most of his companions took 
part. At that time my know- 
ledge of Arabic was of the 
slightest, and in any case I 
was not in a condition to 
grasp the meaning of their 
words. Yet instinct and de- 
ductions from their pantomime 
made me certain that they 
were debating some rather 
debateable points, namely — 
whether somebody should be 
killed and stripped, or merely 
stripped, or whether it would 
be more worth while to hand 
him over alive to the Turks, 
in return for bakahgeah. 

And again I did not regard 
myself as interested in the de- 
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liberations, nor was I the least 
bit afraid) being still under the 
spell of oinematograpbie de- 
taohment. When the Arabs' 
argument was settled beyond 
question by the sadden ap- 
pearance on a near-by slepe 
of a detaohment of Turkish 
soldiers, I regarded the soene 
muoh as if it had portrayed 
a film sheriff, with oomie 
sheepskin - booted posse, rid- 
ing to rescue the kidnapped 
maiden from the brigands. 

The dozen Arabs stood sul- 
lenly aside as four mounted 
offloers arrived, followed by a 
body of running soldiers. 

« Anglais?/' said a young 
offloer as he dismounted. 

And the mental effort of 
asking myself if I were Bng- 
lish brought baok most of my 
senses and understanding, and 
I disooTored that I was in- 
tensely unoomfortable. The 
struggle for breath was al- 
most insupportable, a searing 
pain permeated my right 
thigh, and my head felt as 
if it were disintegrating. I 
tried to move, but an im- 
placable weight held firmly 
everything but my head, one 
arm, and one leg. 

" Anglais ? " repeated the 
young effloer. I tried to 
speak but failed, and could 
only nod, miserably. 

The soldiers got to work 
behind me, and first the 
weight on my chest and 
then that on my thigh lifted. 
Two officers helped me to 
rise, and one of them felt my 
face. 

'' Not so bad. I am a doctor. 
I will bandage it," he said in 
French. 



I searehed to find what was 
not so bad, and discovered that 
all this while I had been see- 
ing through the right eye only, 
for the left was screwed up 
tightly, with a swollen fore- 
head overhanging it. Hie 
doctor let go my arm to 
fetch some dressing from his 
horse, and I promptly ccd- 
lapsed, because one thigh 
would not perform its wmrk. 
I fell among pieces of the 
most completely wrecked aero- 
plane I have ever seen. After 
hitting the rock the maohsBe 
had evidently crashed to star- 
board, so that I was thrown 
sideways over the top plana. 
The starboard wings were 
matchwood, the struts on the 
port side had snapped, and 
the fuselage was twisted into 
a wide curve, a comer of the 
rock having cut through one 
longeron and bent another. 
None of the main parts — 
planes, fuselage, eentre-seetion, 
rudder, or elevator — was whole, 
and all were intermingled with 
bits of wire, splinters of wood, 
and tattered fabria As for 
the engine, it had fallen dean 
out, and was partly buried in 
earth. It was the engine that 
had been weighing so painfully 
on my right thigh, while the 
forward end of the fusel- 
age had pinned down my chest, 
I thought of burning these re- 
mains by throwing a lighted 
match among them suddenlyi 
but did not do so— firstly be- 
cause I had no match, and 
secondly, because there was 
nothing worth the burning. 
The soldiers had already taken 
the instruments from the dash- 
board, and CDC of them, I 
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noticed, had broken off the 
joyatiok to take aa a eoavenir. 

The doctor bound up my 
f aoe and helped me to mount a 
mule, and we left the Arabs 
to their aoowls of disappoint- 
ment at being cheated out of 
loot. All this while I had 
been exceptionally well treated 
by the offloere and men in 
Turkish uniform. Not one had 
spoken roughly, nothing was 
taken from me, and even my 
pockets were not searched. 
Could it be that the Turks 
treated their prisoners well 
instead of badly ? Even en 
the British side of the lines 
we heard stories of how 
Turkish soldiers bad killed 
British wounded, how Turkish 
o£B[oers had threatened newly- 
taken prisoners with death if 
they did not give up all they 
possessed, and how everybody's 
money and most people's boots 
were stolen immediately they 
were captured; although we 
did not hear anything like the 
damnable truth of the Turks' 
atrocities. The mystery soon 
explained itself. 

« Bst - ce - que les Anglais 
viendront bientdt?" said the 
young officer who had first 
spoken. 

"Qui salt?" 

'* Moi, je I'esp^re bien, parce 
que je suis Arm^nien. Nous 
sommes tons des Arm^ens on 
des Arabes." 

I had been lucky enough to 
fall among, not Turks, but 
Arabs and Armenians, whose 
officers were, one and all, 
pro -British. They were a 
labour unit, explained the 
young Armenian, and their 
work was to make roads and 
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tracks across the hill-country, 
lake all the conscript Arme- 
nians, Greeks, and Jews, and 
most of the Arabs, they had 
not been sent to the actual 
front, because most of them 
would have deserted to the 
Britbh at the first oppor- 
tunity. The doctor who had 
dressed my face was a Jew. 
The commandant, whom I 
would meet at the camp, was 
an Arab, and had an intenee 
love for the British. But he 
would not dare pretend to 
show me too much friendliness, 
because some of the men acted 
as spies for the Turks. 

The camp sprawled in a 
hollow between two bills, with- 
out any semblance of order. 
The men were squatting at 
their evening meal, in little 
parties, each man dipping his 
fingers into the large bowl 
that was in the centre of his 
group. The Arab commandant, 
a fat man with a good- 
humoured face, was in front 
of his tent, awaiting our ar- 
rivaL He looked at me with 
grave curiosity on learning 
that I was English, and, 
through an interpreter, greeted 
me ceremoniously. He was 
sorry indeed, he said, for my 
misfortune, and he hoped my 
hurts were not serious. He 
had little enough hospitality 
to offer, but it would be a 
privilege to make me as com- 
fortable aa possible. Would I 
honour the officers by joining 
them at dinner ? 

Over a meal of soup, 
bread, rice, and raisins, I was 
questioned guardedly about 
my views on the duration of 
the war, the conditions of life 
Si 
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in that part of Palestine ooen- 
pied by the British, and, above 
all, if the British woold advanoe 
soon. Every one seemed to take 
it for granted that the British 
ooold advanoe when and where 
they liked. I explained that 
the Arabs, Syrians, and Jews 
were very oontented and on 
good terms with onr troops; 
that bread, sugar, fish, and 
meat were oheap and plentiful; 
that looal inhabitants were 
well paid fer everything they 
sold to the British armies; 
that the population was ovot- 
joyed at being freed from the 
Turks. 

Several eyes gleamed, and 
most of the company looked 
thoughtful; but no comments 
were passed. Those present 
looked at eaoh other with side- 
glanoes, as if distrustful and 
afraid to speak. 

Bat afterwards, when we 
went outside the tent to drink 
our oo£Pee by moonlight, the 
commandant took me aside 
and unburdened himself, while 
pretending to watch the Jew 
doctor re-bandage my face. 
Was it true, he asked (the 
Jew acting as interpreter), 
that the British intended to 
give Arabia and part of Syria 
to the Arabs? 

"Most certainly," I replied ; 
and added, for the benefit of 
the doctor, that the Jews would 
probably have Palestine. 

Was it true that the British 
were friendly to the Arabs and 
gave their Arab prisoners all 
sorts of privileges not given to 
the Turkish prisoners? 

" Most certainly." 

The good-humoured face of 
the Arab grew hard as he 



began talking of the Turks' 
misdeeds. They bad mas- 
sacred many of the Syrian 
and Arab notables. They bad 
starved to death half the 
Lebanon population. They 
had commandeered all the 
crops. They had thrown many 
hundreds into prison and left 
them there without trial. The 
whole of the population hated 
the Turks, and were only wait- 
ing for a British victory to 
rise up and kill the grasping 
oflSoials. When the British 
advanced they would receive 
such a welcome as conquerors 
had never before received in 
Syria. 

With that he began to 
tell me how, after he bad 
been taken for service from 
his native town of Homs, the 
Turks had sent his f amUy to 
Aleppo, and told him that if 
he deserted their lives would 
be forfeit. By merely talking 
to me he would be suspeot 
Would I be kind enough to 
give him my word of honour 
not to try to escape while in 
his charge? If, however, I 
were sent to Damascus and 
thought of escaping from 
there, I might obtain help 
from an Arab whose address 
he would give me. As I 
could not walk five ysrds, 
and still felt deadly sick, I 
promised readily enough. 

The young Armenian helped 
me across to his tent and put 
me to bed. He then wrapped 
himself in a blanket and 1»7 
on the floor facing the en- 
trance; for, he said, if I were 
left to sleep alone the men 
would creep in to steal ^T 
clothes and boots. 
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At aboat two o*olook in the 
morning, after a few hoars of 
fttfol sleep, I was woken np 
and asked to dress. A (Mer- 
men sta£F effloer, said the 
Armenian, had ridden over to 
see that I was sent away, 
fearing that the Arabs and 
Armenians might help me to 
esoape. Oatside, in the moon- 
light, I found a young eye- 
glassed lieutenant — oorreot, 
aloof, and immaoulate. In 
atrooious Frenoh he asked if 
I were badly shaken, and if 
I thought I oould ride for 
three hours. I did not think 
I oould ride for three hours. 
He was sorry, but I really 
must ride for three hours. 
Why, then, had he troubled 
to ask my opinion if I oould 
ride for three hours? He 
made no reply, but I heard 
him giving instruotions to the 
Sanitatsunterofflzier who had 
oome with him to have me 
put on a mule and, with 
drawn revolver, to ride behind, 
while a guide led the way to 
Army Qroup Headquarters. 

A shambling, deorepit mule 
was oommandeered Arom the 
Arab, and with many a groan I 
was helped on to its baok. The 
Sanit&tsuntero£Szier mounted 
his pony, drew his revolver, 
and oooked it with an ostenta- 
tious oliok. An Arab guide 
took hold of my mule's reins. 
I said good-bye to the Arab 
and Armenian offioers, and we 
moved off down a straggling 
traok. The oommandant had 
no ohanee to give me the ad- 
dress of his friend in Damascus. 

About fifty yards ahead I 
saw what looked like a Bedouin 
galloping aoross a stretoh of 



grass and disappear behind a 
mound? And then, from the 
oamp behind us, oame a startled 
and furious shout: <*Mein 
Pferdl Teufel! Wo ist mein 
Pferd?" The Sanit&tsunter- 
offizier motioned our guide to 
turn round, and we retraced 
our path. The young sta£F 
offioer — ^no longer oorreot, aloof, 
and immaculate, and with 
eyeglass dangling unheeded 
in front of his tunie — was 
in a towering rage. He had 
told '*one of these brutes," 
said he to the Sanit&tsnnter- 
ofiKzier, to hold his horse, and 
he now found both the horse 
and the brute had disappeared. 
I remembered the Bedouin 
whom I had seen riding aoross 
the patch of grass, and was 
infinitely amused. It ap- 
peared that the man who 
held the horse had already de- 
serted twice and been recap- 
tured; for his third attempt, 
who oould blame him for taking 
as companion a German offi- 
cer's horse, since Allah had 
sent such a wonderful gift? 
And the young German raged 
and cursed an^ shouted verbal 
contempt for all these Asiatic 
*< cattle," amoDg whom it was 
his misfortune to live. Finally, 
after promising the command- 
ant all sorts of penalties, he said 
he would take the best horse 
from the Arab officers' stable. 

The Sanit &tsunteroffizier and 
I again walked our mules along 
the narrow track. It was a ride 
that will live always vividly in 
my memory. The guide dragged 
my mule up impossible slopes, 
pulled it over slippery rooks 
whioh ended in an almost ver- 
tical drop of several feet, and 
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beab it unmeroifiilly on the 
several ooeasiena when it fell 
forward on to its knees. 
Baoh small jolt sent an ex* 
quisite pain through my oon- 
tused thigh, and my head felt 
as if it were being beaten by 
hammers. Everything seemed 
unreaL The piles of heaped- 
np stones, so oommon in this 
ooantry of nomad Arabs, looked 
like monstrous gargoyles in the 
half-light of the moon. 

After about an hourl beoame 
light-headed again, forgot I was 
a prisoner, forgot I was on mule- 
baok, and almost forgot that I 
existed. I lost oonsoiousness 
of everything but thelightof the 
mooui^whioh appeared as some 
great white hanging sheet, from 
the other side of whioh sounded, 
far away and unnatural, the 
voioe of the Unteroffizier, like 
the triokling of hidden water. 
Finally If ain ted, and must have 
fallen from the mule, for when 
I recovered oonsoiousness my 
head and arms were sore, and 
the German was arranging my 
bandages. Refreshed by a 
short drink of water, I was 
onoe more pushed on to the 
mule's baok, and oontinued the 
purgatorial journey over the 
rooky hillside. It was four 
hours after we had started 
when the Unteroffizier an- 
nounced that a village in a 
small valley some quarter of 
a mile ahead was Arsun, the 
site of the Group Head- 
quarters. 

I was taken direct to the 
officers' mess, where I found 
the eye-glassed young officer 
relating to two early risers— 
a oolenel and a major — ^how 



had stolen hia best horse. The 
senior officer present, a staff 
oolonel, received me kindly 
enough ; but a major, to whom 
I took an instant dislike, 
looked at my team clothes and 
swollen f aoe and laughed. The 
oolonel gave me wine, and 
offered his sympathy. He 
fought, he said, side by eide 
with the British in the Boxer 
War, and he had the greatest 
regard for the Bnglish in- 
fantryman. Finding that I 
had flown in the battle of 
the Somme, he launched into 
reminiscences of that qne 
struggle, and told me how 
desperately hard put were the 
Germans not to let their re- 
treat degenerate into a root 
Now, however (this was the 
period of the whirlwind Q«^ 
man advance towards Amiene), 
things were better. He be- 
lieved that Hindenbnrg, hav- 
ing bled the French white, 
would faring about a QmaMU 
peace by the coming autamn. 
I remarked that the Frenoh 
were by no means Wed white, 
and, moreover, that there wew 
plenty of Bnglishssen •»* 
Americans in the world. Here 
the major interposed with * 
sneer — 

"Americans I AU throngh 
the war the Allies hafe 
clutched at straws wd ^^ 
of straw. First it ^•^Jf^ 
Russians, then the blookade, 
then the British, •xA «>^ 
that all these three havo 
failed it is the Amenowit » 
I know the Amerioaai ^ 
They are all talk, ««*• »f 
self-interest They wiU «>^* 
not the least diftna^ » 
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And he began a long 
boastful aocoont of how he 
had got back to Germany at 
the beginning of the war by 
oatwitting the Amerioans and 
the English. In Angast 1914, 
he said, he was on spedal dnty 
in Japan. He had slipped 
aoross to Amerioai and for a 
time worked in the United 
States with Boy-ed and von 
Papen. Afterwards, with 
Datoh papers, he had shipped 
to Holland. When the boat 
was held up by a British 
oraiser, he had oonvinoed 
the stnpid examining offioer 
that he was a Datohman. 
He prooeeded to draw offen- 
sive oomparisons between the 
Germans and the English. 
The German nation was mag- 
nifioently organised, whereas 
the British leaders oonld 
soareely be more stnpid. But 
it was not only a question 
of organisation. From every 
point of view the German was 
superior to the Englishman. 
He was braver, more intelli- 
gent, more obedient, and had 
a higher sense of honour. 
When it was a question of 
equal oonditions the German 
invariably beat the English- 
man. He turned to the oolonel, 
and speaking in German, he 
pointed out as a proof of his 
oontentions that I myself had 
been shot down by a German. 
Also speaking in German (for 
the first time sinoe my cap- 
ture), whioh appeared to sur- 
prise the major, I mentioned 
that I had been fi&fhting with 
not one but four German ma- 
ohines, that I had ohased a Ger- 
man two-seater twenty miles 
over its own territory, that the 



German aviators on the Pales- 
tine front invariably ran from 
the British unless in greatly 
superior foroe, that the pro- 
portion of maohines shot down 
in Palestine was about five 
Germans to one British, and, 
moreover, that when a German 
offioer had the misfortune to be 
oaptured he was treated as a 
gentleman, and was not made 
a target for uncivil taunts. 

The major rang the bell, and 
ordered me to be taken to a 
tent by the oook-house. 

Onoe more I lay down, and 
this time was allowed to sleep 
until awakened by the myriads 
of flies that swarmed round 
the oook-house while lunoh was 
being prepared. I hung about 
the tent, miserably and deject- 
edly, for two hours. Then a 
lieutenant arrived, and an- 
nounced that the major would be 
graciously pleased to aocept an 
apology for my lack of respeot. 
If, I replied, the major would 
express his regrets for having 
spoken o£Pensively of the Eng- 
lish, I would be delighted to 
exchange apologies with him. 
The lieutenant and I treated 
each other to punctilious sal- 
utes, and he withdrew; and 
that was the last I heard of 
the ill-mannered major. 

To give the devil his due, he 
provided the single example of 
German rudeness that I met 
with while in captivity. It is 
obvious, from the stories of 
prisoners repatriated from Ger- 
many, that the Boche at home 
was often a brute and a vul- 
garian in his treatment of 
captives. But in the East his 
contempt for the Turks and 
Arabs seemed to make him 
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regret seeing a feUow-Boropean 
in their hands. At any rate, 
German officers and men often 
arranged that British prisoners 
whom thej met on the Turkish 
railways sheuld be provided 
with a higher degree of oom- 
f ort ; and during the damnable 
800-mile maroh of the Kut-el- 
Amara garrison aoross the 
desert and mountains, on star- 
vation rations, when thousands 
died from the oruelty and 
negleet of the Turks, German 
and Austrian motor - lorries 
pioked up and saved hundreds 
of worn - out, half * clothed 
Tommies who had been left to 
die by the roadside. 

In the afternoon, after re« 
oeiving some bread and ooffee, 
I was sent away on pony-back, 
with a German cavalryman 
as escort. This trooper was 
friendly and garrulous. He 
pronounced himself a Social 
Democrat and an Internation- 
alist. He was a good German, 
he claimed, and had fought for 
Germany since 1914; but he 
had neither hatred nor con- 
tempt for Germany's enemies. 
It was the Ministers, the poli- 
ticians, the professors, the 
journalists, and the general 
staffs who had manufactured 
hatred. The German civilians 
and nou - combatant troops 
were blinded by racial feeling, 
bat, according to my Social 
Democrat guard, not so the 
fighting man. He liked and 
respected many of his officers, 
especially the colonel whom I 
had met; but after the war 
the proletariat would see that 
they, and the class they rep- 
resented, discarded their arro- 
gance and ascendancy. And, 



either ignorant or unmindful 
of Germany's crimes, this half- 
baked idealist looked forward 
with oonfidenoe to a wonderful 
peace that would send him 
back to his trade of printing, 
and would bring about an im- 
mediate heart-to-heart recon- 
ciliation of G^many and the 
rest of the world. 

With such debating-society 
talk my mind was distracted 
from the dull ache in my thigh 
and the spasmodic pains that 
oame with every jolt from the 
pony. The heat was intense 
on my uncovered head, and the 
flies collected in their hundreds 
each time we halted to allow a 
party of ragged Arabs, mounted 
on camels or donkeys, to pass 
round some bend of the track 
ahead of us. 

The country was fairly level, 
however, and it was not long be- 
fore we reached my next stage — 
a German field hospital, corre- 
sponding approximately to the 
British casualty clearing sta- 
tion. There my face and thigh 
were dressed, and for the first 
time since capture I could in- 
dulge in the glorious luxury of 
a wash. The doctor in charge 
complained that the hospital 
had been machine-gunned by 
a British aeroplane, but he 
seemed surprised when I told 
him that the red cross painted 
on the aide of the building 
could not be seen by an aviator. 
He agreed to mark a large red 
cross on the ground. 

My destination, it appeared, 
was the Austrian hospital at 
Tul-keran, whither I was for- 
warded by motor -ambulance, 
with several wounded Turks. 
It proved to be a dirty in- 
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flsnitarj building, suoh as we 
should soaroely have used as a 
billet ; but at all events it pro- 
vided a much-needed place of 
rest. 

Most ex •prisoners of war 
will agree that the time when 
one is first left alone fer. any 
length of time, after capture, 
is a first-dass substitute for 
purgatorj. All at onoe the 
realisation that one is cut 
off and under most galling 
restraint becomes vivid and 
intense. The thought of irre- 
vocable separation from one's 
fighting companions, and of 
what they must now be doing, 
leaves one utterly miserable 
and dejected. So it was with 
me. Fifteen miles to the south 
our Nieuports would be waiting 
for the next tip-and-run call 
to flight. It would, perhaps, 
be the turn of Daddy and the 
Babe, who would hang around 
the hangars, while the rest 
trooped across to tea in the 
orange grove. Soon all of 
them would be driving along 
the wired*over, sandy road to 
the coast. 

And here was I, herded with 



unclean Turks in a crowded 
unclean room, while the hot sun 
streamed through the window 
and made one glad to get pro- 
tection from it by hiding under 
an unclean blanket. 

Only fifteen miles to the 
south. And the coast was 
fifteen miles to the east. The 
coast? Why, my friend See- 
ward, after he was forced to 
laud in the sea, had effected a 
marvellous escape by hiding 
among the sand-dunes during 
the daytime, and during the 
night alternately swimming, 
walking, and rolling through 
the shallow water on the fringe 
of the sands, until he had 
passed the Turkish trench-line. 
Only fifteen miles; and from 
aerial observation I knew that 
the country between Tul-keran 
and the sea was more or less 
flat. 

I resolved that when my leg 
allowed me to walk, I would 
somehow escape from the hos- 
pital early one night, try to 
reaoh the shore before dawn, 
hide during the day following, 
and then run or swim to the 
lines. 



(Toh0e<nUinvsi.) 
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A COMPANY OP TANKS. 

BY MAJOB W. K. Im WATBOK, D.aM., 

Author of ' AdTentoros of a Despatch Ridar.' 

CHAPTBB ly. — ^THB PIBST BATTLB OP BUIiLBCOUBT. 

(April U, 1917.) 

Latbb in the morning we blinded and breatkleiBy feoad 

heard from Jombo, who had it barely poeeible to follow 

retnmed from Norenil, the the tank in front. Tht ptoe 

fall history of the weary ixek was rednoed to a mere onwl 

in the blizzard. in order to keep the oonTOj 

The tanks had left Mory together. 

Copse at 8 p.m. under the Thoogh Wyatt never lost 

gaidanoe of Wyatt. In the his way, he wisely prooeedad 

original plan of operations with the utmost oaati<m,obeok- 

it had been arranged that ing his route again and sgsuL 

Wyatt's seotion should attadc Oar line at tho time oonsbtad 

from Noreuil and the remain* of soattered posts— there ware 

ing seotions from Eooust. So no trenohes — and on sooh s 

Wyatt was the only seotion night it would have bees 

oommander who had reeon- easy enough to lead the whok 

noitred the Noreuil route. oompany of tanks straigbt 

No tape had been laid. We into the German wire, 

had not wished to deoorate the The tanks oame down into 

downs with broad white tape the yalley that runs tMA 

before the afternoon oT tiie Vaulx-Yranoourt to Koreiiil 

day on whioh the tanks would two miles above NoreoiL I^ 

move forward. On the other orews were dead -tired, bat 

hand, we had not oaloulated they would have gone forward 

on Buoh a brief interval be- willingly if they oonld h*^ 

tween the reoeipt of orders arrived in time. Dawn waf 

and the start of the tanks, breaking. The AastrslisD' 

An attempt to lay tape in were withdrawn at the Isit 

front of the tanks was soon moment from the Bailway Bm- 

abandoned: the drivers oould bankment, where they bed booi 

not see it, and Wyatt was lying out all night in resdinsM, 

gaiding them as well as he and the attaok was postponed, 

oould. The Uizzard oonfoimdes 

Soon after they had set out many that night. The <^^ 

the blizzard oame sweeping told me later he bed bosrd 

over the downs, blooking out that a whole oavalry ^'^f 

landmarks and obsouring had spent most of tbe oV''' 

lamps. The drivers oould not wandering over the dowoi* 

always see the offioers who hopelessly lost loannotfooon 

were le^dins their tanks on f or the storv mvself. ^ 
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I was called te a oonferenoe 
at the headqaarten of the 
Australian Division whioh was 
housed in a oamp of Armstrong 
huts, ten minutes' walk down 
the Bapaume road. (General 
Birdwood was there, Major- 
General Holmes, who aom- 
manded the Division with 
whioh we were to operate, 
Brigadier - General Bosenthal, 
oommanding the artillery of 
the Corps, sundry staff offioers, 
the eolonel, and myself. 

The oonferenoe first dis- 
cussed the ^situation on the 
front of the Third Army. The 
initial advanoe had been com- 
pletely successful, but the 
German forces were far from 
defeat, and were continuing to 
offer a most determined and 
skilful resistance. We cer- 
tainly had not broken through 
yet. The battle, however, was 
still in its earliest stages; the 
situation had not crystallised ; 
there was still hope that the 
enormous pressure of our offen- 
sive might cause the enemy 
line to crumble and disappear. 
It had been decided, in conse- 
quence, to proceed with the 
postponed attack on Bulle- 



•ourt, but to overhaul the 
arrangements which had been 
improvised to meet an emer- 
gency. The original idea of 
a stealthy and silent attack, 
led by tanks and supported 
by a bombardment rather than 
a barrage, was abandoned after 
some discussion, and the con- 
ference agreed to return to 
more classical methods. 

Two infantry brigades would 
attack and pierce the Hinden- 
burg Line on the front imme- 
diately to the east of Bulle- 
court. The attack was to be 
led by tanks under cover of 
a barrage and a heavy bom- 
bardment. Emphasis was laid 
on the necessity for strong 
counter - battery work. The 
right attacking brigade would 
form a defensive flank in the 
direction of Qo^ant, and at the 
same time endeavour to press 
through to Biencourt and 
Hendeoourt. The left brigade 
would work its way down the 
German trenches into Bulls- 
court itself. Immediately the 
village was reached, the British 
Division on the left would ex- 
tend the front of the attack 
westwards. 



7b push through to 
Rmcourt 4nd Hendecourt 
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My taaks were detailed to 
eo-operate very olosely with 
the infantry. The right seo- 
tion ( Wyabt'a) were given three 
duties : first, to parade up and 
down the German wire imme- 
diately to the right of the 
front of the attaok; seoend, to 
remain with the infantry in 
the Hindenbnrg Line until the 
trenohes had been anooessfully 
''blooked" and the defensive 
flank seoared ; third, to aooom- 
pany the infantry in their 
advance on Bienoonrt and 
Hendeoonrt. 

The centre section (Field's) 
were required to advance be- 
tween the two brigades and 
plunge into the ffindenburg 
Line. This movement was 
made necessary by the decision 
to attack not on a continuous 
front but up two slight spurs 
or shoulders. The Hindenburg 
Line itself lay just beyond 
the crest of a slope, and these 
almost imperceptible shoulders 
ran out from the main slope at 
right angles to the line. It 
was thought that the depres- 
sion between them would be 
swept by machine-gun fire, 
and it was decided in conse- 
quence to leave the attaok up 
the depression to the tanks 
alone. 

My left section (Swears') 
were to precede the infantry 
of the left Australian brigade. 
They were to obtain a footing 
in the Hindenburg Line and 
then work along it into BuUe- 
court. Whether, later, they 
would be able to assist the 
British infantry in their attaok 
on the trenches to the west of 
Bullecourt was a matter for 



The atmosphere ct the om- 
ferenoe was oheerkss. It is s 
little melanoholy to revive tnd 
rebuild the plan of an atta«k 
whioh has been postponed very 
literally at the last momeoi 
The oonferenoe was an anti- 
climax. For days and nighti 
we had been oompleting oor 
preparations. The supreme 
moment came, and aftw hours 
of acute tension passed without 
result Then again, tired md 
without spirit, we drew sp 
fresh plans. War is never 
romantic beoanse ^nergenoiee, 
whioh might be adventnree, 
come only whm the soldier 
is stale and tired. 

We hurried back to the 
camp at Behagnies and oom- 
posed fresh orders, while Jombo 
re-marked his maps and re- 
shuffled his aeroplane photo- 
graphs. At dask Jumbo and I 
started out in the oar for Nor- 
euil, but at Vaulx-Vrauoouri 
we decided to leave the oar on 
account of the pot-holes in the 
road« The roads were heatj 
with mud and slush •"■^^^ 
were far from fresh, we 
passed Australians coming Q? 
and muoh transp<Mrt — in P'*^ 
the road was almost blocked. 
After an hour or more we osni* 
to the valley above Noredl, 
full of new gun-pits. Oor 
tanks lay hidden against tte 
bank at the side of the rosd, 
shrouded in their tarpaolio^ 
My men were busily engaged 
in making them ready. Ot^ 
engine was turning over nrj 
quieUy. It was bitterly oM 
and the snow still lay on the 
downs. 

We struffffled on to a nuw 
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village. One room or ahed — it 
may have been a shrino — oon- 
struoted strongly of brioks, 
Btill stood in the middle of 
the wreckage. This my officers 
had made their headquarters. 
I gave instmotions for all the 
officers to be ooUeoted, and in 
the meantime walked through 
the street to one of the two 
brigade headquarters in the 
village. 

This brigade was fortanate 
in its ohoioe, for it lay safe and 
snng in the bowels of the earth. 
An old brewery or factory pos- 
sessed whole storeys of cellars, 
and the brigade office was three 
storeys down. 

Haigh and Swears were dis- 
cussing operations with the 
brigadier. They were all 
under the illusion that the 
postponed attack would take 
place as originally planned, 
and bitter was the disappoint- 
ment when I told them that 
the orders had been changed. 
I gave the general and his 
brigade-major a rough out- 
line of the new scheme, and 
took Swears and Haigh back 
with me to the ruins. 

All my officers were as- 
sembled in the darkness. I 
explained briefly what had 
happened. One or two of 
them naturally eemplained of 
changes made at such a late 
hour. They did not see how 
they oould study their orders, 
their maps, and their photo- 
graphs in the hour and a half 
that remained to them before 
it was time for the tanks to 
start. Bealising only too 
vividly the justice of their 
grievance, I set out carefully 
and in detail the exact task 



of each tank. When I had 
finished, we discussed one or 
two points, and then my 
offioers went to their tanks, 
and I returned to brigade 
headquarters, so that I might 
be in touch with the colonel 
and the Division should any- 
thing untoward happen before 
zero. 

The night passed with slow 
feet, while my tanks were 
crawling forward over the 
snow. The brigade-major re- 
wrote his orders. Offioers and 
orderlies came in and out of 
the cellar. We had some tea, 
and the general lay down for 
some sleep. There was a 
rumour that one of the tanks 
had become ditched in climb- 
ing out of the road. I went 
out to investigate, and learned 
that Morris's tank had been 
slightly delayed. It was, un- 
fortunately, a dear cold night. 

When I returned to the 
cellar the brigade staff were 
making ready for the battle. 
Pads of army signal forms 
were placed conveniently to 
hand. The war diary was 
lying open with a pencil be- 
side it and the carbons ad- 
justed. The wires forward to 
battalion headquarters were 
tested. Fresh orderlies were 
awakened. 

Apparently there had been 
little shelling during the early 
part of the night. NoreuU 
itself had been sprinkled con- 
tinuously with shrapnel, and 
one or two 5*9*s had been 
sailing over. Forward, the 
Railway Embankment and the 
approaches to it had been shelled 
intermittently, and towards 
dawn the Overmans began a 
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mild bombardment, bnt noth- 
ing was reported to show that 
the enemy had heard oar tanks 
or realised our intentions. 

I received messages from 
Haigh that all my tanks were 
in position, or jast ooming 
into position, beyond the 
Railway Embankment. Zero 
hoar was immediately before 
snnrise, and as the minutes 
filed by I wondered idly 
whether, deep down in the 
earth, we should hear the 
barrage. I was desperately 
anxious that the tanks should 
prove an overwhelming suo- 
oess. It was impossible not 
to imagine what might happen 
to the infantry if the tanks 
were knocked out early in 
the battle. Yet I oould not 
help feeling that this day we 
should make our name. 

We looked at our watohes 
— two minutes to go. We 
stared at the minute-hands. 
Suddenly there was a whistling 
and rustling in the distance, 
and a succession of little 
thumps, like a dog that hits 
the floor when it scratches 
itself. The barrage had 
opened. Constraint vanished, 
and we lit pipes and cigar- 
ettes. You would have thought 
that the battle was over. We 
had not blown out our matches 
when there was a reverberating 
crash overhead. Two could 
play at this game of noises. 

Few reports arrive during 
the first forty minutes of a 
battle. Everybody is too busy 
fighting. Usually the earliest 
news comes from wounded 
men, and naturally their ex- 
periences are limited. Brigade 
Headquarters are, as a rule, at 



least an hour behind the battle. 
You cannot often stand on a 
hill and watch the ebb and 
flow of the fight in the old 
magnificent way. 

At last the reports began to 
dribble in and the staff settled 
down to their work. There 
were a good few casualties 
before the German wire was 
reached. The enemy barrage 
came down, hot and strong, a 
few minutes after zero. . . . 
Fighting hard in the Hinden- 
burg trenches, but few tanks 
to be seen. . . • The enemy 
are still holding on to certain 
portions of the line. . • . The 
fighting is very severe. • . • 
Heavy counter-attacks from 
the sunken road at L. 6 b. 5.2. 
The news is a medley of 
scraps. 

Soon the brigadier is called 
upon to act. One company 
want a protective barrage put 
down in front of them, but 
from another message it seems 
probable that there are Aus- 
tralians out in front. The 
brigadier must decide. 

One battalion asks te be 
reinforced from the reserve 
battalion. Is it time for the 
reserve to be thrown into the 
battle? The brigadier most 
decide. 

They have run shert of 
bombs. An urgent message 
for fresh supplies comes 
through, and the staff captain 
hurries out te make additional 
arrangements. 

There is little news of the 
tanks. One reports states 
that no tanks have been seen, 
another that a tank helped to 
clear up a machine-gun post, a 
third that a tank is burning. 
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At last B., one of my 
tank oommanders, baratt in. 
He is grimy, red- eyed, and 
nerTous. 

'<PraotioaUy aU the tanks 
have been knocked out, sir I" 
he reperted in a hard ezoited 
Yoioe. 

Before answering I glanced 
rapidly ronnd the cellar. 
These Australians had been 
told to rely on tanks. Without 
tanks many casualties were cer- 
tain and victory was improbable. 
Their hopes were shattered as 
well as mine, if this report 
were true. Not an Australian 
turned a hair. Bach man 
went on with his job. 

I asked B. a few questions. 
The brigade-major was listen- 
ing sympathetically. I made 
a written note, sent off a wire 
to the colonel, and climbed into 
the open air. 

It was a bright and sunny 
morning, with a clear sky and 
a cool invigorating breeze. A 
bunch ef Australians were 
joking over their breakfasts. 
The streets of the village were 
empty with the exception of a 
*' runner," who was hurrying 
down the road. The guns 
were hard at it. From the 
valley behind the village came 
the quick cracks of the 18- 
pdrs., the little thuds of the 
light hewitsers, the ear-split- 
ting crashes of the 60-pdr8., 
and, very occasionally, the 
shuddmng thumps of the 
heavies. The air rustled and 
whined with shells. Then, as 
we hesitated, came the loud 
murmur, the rear, the over- 
whelming rush of a 5 9, like 
the tearing of a giant news- 
paper, and the building shook 



and rattled as a huge cloud 
of black smoke came suddenly 
into being one hundred yards 
away, and bricks and bits of 
metal came pattering down or 
swishing past. 

The enemy was kind. He 
was only tlurowing an occa- 
sional shell into the village, 
and we walked down the 
street comparatively calm. 

When we came te the brick 
shelter at the farther end of 
the village we realised that 
our rendezvous had been most 
damnably ill - chosen. Fifty 
yards to the west the Germans, 
before their retirement, had 
blown a large crater where 
the road from Ecoust joins the 
road from Vaulx-Vrauoourt, 
and now they were shelling it 
persistently. A stretcher party 
had just been caught. They 
lay in a confused heap halt- 
way down the side of the 
crater. And a few yards away 
a field - howitzer battery in 
action was being shelled with 
care and accuracy. 

We sat for a time in this 
noisy and unpleasant spot. 
One by one officers came in to 
report. Then we walked up 
the sunken road towards the 
dressing station. When I bad 
the outUne of the story I made 
my way back to the brigade 
headquarters in the cellar, and 
sent off a long wire. My re- 
turn to the brick shelter was, 
for reasons that at the time 
seemed almost too obvious, 
both hasty and undignified. 
Further reports came in, and 
when we decided to move out- 
side the village and collect the 
men by the bank where the 
tanks hiad sheltered a few hours 
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before, the story was tolerably 
oomplete. 

All the tanks, ezeept Morris's, 
had arriyed without inoident 
at the Railway Embankment. 
Morris ditohed at the bank 
and was a little late. Haigh 
and Jumbo had gone on ahead 
of the tanks. They orawled 
out beyond the Embankment 
into No Man's Land and marked 
out the starting-line. It was 
not too pleasant a job. The 
enemy maohine-guns were ao- 
tive right through the night, 
and the neighbourhood of the 
Embankment was shelled in- 
termittently. Towards dawn 
this intermittent shelling be- 
came almost a bombardment, 
and it was feared that the 
tanks had been heard. 

Skinner's tank failed on the 
Embankment. The remainder 
crossed it suooessf uUy and lined 
up for the attaok just before 
zero. By this time the shell- 
ing had become severe. The 
crews waited inside their tanks, 
wondering dully if they would 
be hit before they started. 
Already they were dead-tired, 
for they had had little sleep 
since their long painful trek 
of the night before. 

Suddenly eur bombardment 
began — it was more of a bom- 
bardment than a barrage — and 
the tanks crawled away into 
the darkness, followed closely 
by little bunches of Austra- 
lians. 

On the extreme right Morris 
and Puttock of Wyatt's sec- 
tion were met by tremendous 
machine-gun fire at the wire 
of the Hindenburg Line. They 
swung to the right, as they 
bad been ordered, and glided 



along in front of the wire, 
sweeping the parapet with 
their fire. They received as 
good as they gave. Serious 
clutch trouble developed in 
Puttock's tank. It was im- 
possible to stop since now the 
German guns were following 
them. A brave runner omrried 
the news to Wyatt at the 
Embankment. The tanks oon- 
tinued their oourse, though 
Puttock's tank was barely 
moving, and by luck and good 
driving they returned to the 
railway, having kept the enemy 
most f uUy occupied in a quarter 
where he might have been un- 
commonly troublesome. 

Morris passed a line to 
Skinner and towed him over 
the Embankment. They both 
started for BuUeoourt. Put- 
tock pushed on back to- 
wards Noreuil. His olutdi 
was slipping badly, and the 
shells were falling ominously 
near. He withdrew his crew 
from the tank into a trench, 
and a little later the tank was 
hit and hit again. 

Of the remaining two tanks 
in this section we could hear 
nothing. Daviee and Qark- 
son had disappeared. Perhaps 
they had gone through to 
Hendeoourt. Yet the infantry 
of the right brigade, aooordtng 
to the reports we had received, 
were fighting most desperately 
to retain a precarious hold on 
the trenches they had entered. 

In the ottitre Field's seotion 
of three tanks were stopped 
by the determined and accurate 
fire of forward field-gune be- 
fore they entered the German 
trenches. Hie tanks were 
silhouetted agafaist the 
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and the enemy gunners did not 
miss. 

The first tank was hit in the 
traok before it was well under 
way. The tank was evacu- 
ated, and in the dawning light 
it was hit again before the 
traok oould be repaired. 

Money's tank reaohed the 
German wire. His men must 
have missed their gears. For 
less than a minute the tank 
was motionless, then she burst 
into flames. A shell had ex- 
ploded the petrol tanks, whioh 
in the old Mark I. were placed 
forward on either side of the 
officer's and driver's seats. A 
sergeant and two men escaped. 
Money, best of good fellows, 
must have been killed instan- 
taneously by the shell. 

Bernstein's tank was within 
reach of the German trenches 
when a shell hit the cab, de- 
capitated the driver, and ex- 
ploded in the body of the tank. 
The corporal was wounded in 
the arm, and Bernstein was 
stunned and temporarily blind- 
ed. The tank was fiUed with 
fumes. As the crew were 
crawling out, a second shell 
hit the tank on the roof. The 
men under the wounded cor- 
poral began stolidly to salve 
the tank's equipment, while 
Bernstein, scarcely knowing 
where he was, staggered back 
to the Embankment. He was 
packed off to a dressing sta- 
tion, and an orderly was sent 
to recall the crew and found 
them still working under deadly 
fire. 

Swears' section of four tanks 
on the left were slightly more 
fortunate. 

Birkett went forward at top 



speed, and, escaping the shells, 
entered the German trenches, 
where his guns did great execu- 
tion. The tank worked down 
the trenches towards BuUe- 
court, followed by the Aus- 
tralians. She was hit twice, 
and all the crew were wounded, 
but Birkett went on fighting 
grimly until his ammunition 
was exhausted and he himeelf 
was badly wounded in the leg. 
Then at last he turned back, 
followed industriously by 
the German gunners. Near 
the Bmbankment he stopped 
the tank to take his bearings. 
As he was climbing out, a shell 
burst against the side of the 
tank and wounded him again 
in the leg. The tank was 
evacuatM. The crew salved 
what they oould, and, helping 
each other, for they were all 
wounded, they made their way 
back painfully to the Embank- 
ment. Birkett was brought 
back on a stretcher, and 
wounded a third time as he 
lay in the sunken road outside 
the dressing station. His tank 
was hit again and again. 
Finally it took fire, and was 
burnt out. 

Skinner, after his tank had 
been towed over the Bailway 
Embankment by Morris, made 
straight for BuUecourt, think- 
ing that as the battle had now 
been in progress for more than 
two hours the AustraUans 
must have fought their way 
down the trenches. Imme- 
diately he entered the vUlage 
machine-guns played upon his 
tank, and several of his crew 
were sUghtly wounded by the 
Uttle flakes of metal that flv 
about inside a Mk. I. tank 
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when it is sabjeoted to really 
ooDoentrated maohine-gnn fire. 
No Aufltraliana could be seen. 
Suddenly he oame right to the 
edge of an enormous orater, 
and aa suddenly stopped. He 
tried to reverse, but he oould 
not change gear. The tank 
was absolutely motionless. He 
held out for some time, and 
then the Q^rmans brought up 
a gun and began to shell the 
tank. Against field-guns in 
houses he was defenceless so 
long as his tank could not 
move. His ammunition was 
nearly exhausted. There were 
no signs of the Australians or 
of British troops. He decided 
quite properly to withdraw. 
With great skill he evacuated 
his crew, taking his guns with 
him and the little ammunition 
that remained. Slowly and 
carefully they worked their 
way back, and reached the 
Railway Bmbankment without 
further casualty. 

The fourth tank of this sec- 
tion was hit on the roof just 
as it was coming into action. 
The engine stopped in sym- 
pathy, and the tank com- 
mander withdrew his crew 
from the tank. 

Swears, the section com- 
mander, left the Railway Em- 
bankment, and with the 
utmost gallantry went for- 
ward into Bulleoourt to look 
tor Skinner. He never came 
back. 

Such were the cheerful re- 
ports that I received in my 
little brick shelter by the 
cross-roads. Of my eleven 
tanks nine had received direct 
hits, and two were missing. 
The infantry were in no better 



plight. From all accounts the 
Australians were holding with 
the greatest difBloulty the 
trenches they had entered. 
Between the two brigades the 
Germans were clinging fiercely 
to their old line. Counter* 
attack after counter -attack 
oame smashing against the 
Australians from Bulleoourt 
and its sunken roads, from 
Lagnicourt and along the 
trenches from the Qo^nt 
salient. The Australians were 
indeed hard put to it. 

While we were sorrowfully 
debating what would happen, 
we heard the noise of a tank's 
engines. We ran out, and saw 
to our wonder a tank coming 
down the sunken road. It 
was the fourth tank of Swears' 
section, which had been evacu- 
ated after a shell had blown a 
large hole in its roof. 

When the crew had left the 
tank and were well on their 
way to Noreuil, the tank cor- 
poral remembered that he had 
left his ''Primus" stove be- 
hind. It was a valuable stove, 
and he did not wish to lose 
it. So he started back with 
a comrade, and later they 
were joined by a third man. 
Their officer had left to look 
for me and ask for orders. 
They reached the tank — the 
German gunners were doing 
their very best to hit it again 
— and desperately eager not to 
abandon it outright, they tried 
to start the engme. To their 
immense surprise it fired, and, 
despite the German gunners, 
the three of them brought 
the tank and the "Primus" 
stove safe into NoreuiL The 
corporal's name was Hay- 
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ward. He was one of Ham- 
mond's men. 

We had left the brick shelter 
and were collecting the men 
on the road outside Norenil, 
when the colonel rode np and 
gave ns news of Davies and 
Clarkson. Oar aeroplanes had 
seen two tanks crawling over 
the open country beyond the 
Hindenbnrg trenches to Bien- 
oonrt, followed by four or five 
hundred oheering Australians. 
Through Bienoourt they swept, 
and on to the large village 
of Hendecourt five miles be- 
yond the trenches. They en- 
tered the village, still followed 
by the Australians. . . . 

What happened to them 
afterwards cannot be known 
until the battlefield is searched 
and all the prisoners who re- 
turn have been questioned. 
The tanks and the Australians 
never came back. The tanks 
may have been knocked out by 
field-guns. They may have 
run short of petrol. They may 
have become " ditched." Know- 
ing Davies and Clarkson, I am 
certain they fought to the last 
— and the tanks which later 
were paraded through Berlin 
were not my tanks. . . . 

We rallied fifty-two o£Boers 
and men out of the one hun- 
dred and three who had left 
Mory or Behagnies for the 
battle. Two men were de- 
tailed to guard our dump out- 
side Noreuil, the rescued tank 
started for Mory, and the re- 
maining offieers and men 
marched wearily to Yaulz- 
Yranoourt, where lorries and a 
car were awaiting them. 

I walked up to the Bailway 
Embankment, but seeing no 
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signs of any of my men or of 
Davies' or Clarkson's tanks, 
returned to Noreuil and paid 
a farewell visit to the two 
brigadiers, of whom one told 
me with natural emphasis that 
tanks were '< no damned use.'' 
Then with Skinner and Jumbo 
I tramped up the valley to- 
wards Yraucourt through the 
midst of numerous field-guns. 
We had passed the guns when 
the enemy began to shell the 
crowded valley with heavy 
stuff, directed by an aeroplane 
that kept steady and unwink- 
ing watch on our doings. 

Just outside Vaulx - Vrau- 
oourt we rested on a sunny 
slope and looked across the 
valley at our one surviving tank 
trekking back to Mory. Sud- 
denly a **5'9" burst near it. 
The enemy were searching for 
guns. Then to our dismay a 
second shell burst at the tail of 
the tank. The tank stopped, 
and in a moment the crew were 
scattering for safety. A third 
shell burst within a few yards 
of the tank. The shooting 
seemed too accurate to be un- 
intentional, and we cursed the 
aeroplane that was circling 
overhead. 

There was nothing we could 
do. The disabled tank was 
two miles away. We knew 
that when the shelling stopped 
the crew would return and in- 
spect the damage. So, sick at 
heart, we tramped on to Yaulz- 
Yraucourt, passing a reserve 
brigade coming up hastily, and 
a dressing station to which a 
ghastly stream of stretchers 
was flowing. 

We met the oar a mile be- 
yond the village, and drove 
3e 
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baok sftdlj to Behagniat. When and bj a ■normrinw •! 
we oame to the oamp, it was little oennter - attaeka drova 
ten o'olook in the mom- the enemy with great ekiU 
ing. . . . baek on to the deep wire in 

The enemy held the Ans- front ot the Hindenboig lineu 
tralians stoutly. We never There was no eseape. Behind 
reaohed Bolleooort, and soon ttie Qermans were belts mi 
it beoame only too clear that wire quite impenetrable^ and 
it woald be diffionlt enoogh to in front cl them were the Ana- 
retain the trenohes we had tralians. It was a eod re- 
entered. The position was Tengefnl massaere. The Ger- 
nearly desperate. The right mans, soreaming for mersy, 
brigade had won some were deliberately and seien- 
trenohes, and the left bri- tifioally killed. 

fade had won some trenohes. Two of my men, who had 
'etween the two brigades the been left to guard our dump 
enemy had never been dis- of supplies at Nereuil, took 
lodged. And he eontinued to part in this battle of Lagni- 
ooanter-attaok with skill and oourt. Close by the dump was 
fury down the trenohes on a battery of field howitaers. 
the flanks — from the sunken The Ghurmans had broken 
roads by Bnlleoourt and up through to Noreuil, and the 
the oommunioatien trenohes howitzers were firing oyer the 
from the north. In the inter- sights ; but first one howitzer 
yals his artillery pounded and then another beoame silent 
away with solid determina- as the gunners felL My two 
tion. Bombs and ammunition men had been using riflee. 
were running very short, and When they saw what was 
to get further supplies for- happening they dashed for- 
ward was terribly ezpensiye ward to the howitzers, and 
work, for all the approaches turning their knowledge of 
to the trenches which the the tank 6-pdr. gun to ao- 
Australians had won were en- count, they helped to serve 
filaded by machine-gun fire, the howitzers until some in« 
Battalions of the reserve bri- fantry came up and drove 
gade were thrown in too late, baok the enemy. Then my 
for we had bitten off more than men went baek to their dump, 
we could chew; the Germans which had escaped, and re- 
realised this hard fact, and mained there on guard until 
redoubled their effbrts. The they were relieved on the 
Australians sullenly retired, following day. 
The attack had failed. The first battle of Bnlleoourt 

A few days later the Ger- was a minor disaster. Our 
mans replied by a surprise attack was a failure, in which 
attack on the Australian line the three brigades of infantry 
from Noreuil to Lagnicourt. engaged lost very heavily in- 
At first they succeeded and deed; and the officers and 
broke through to the guns ; but men lost, seasoned Australian 
the Australians seen rsllied, troops who had fought at 
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Gallipoli, oould never be re- Belree might have driven the 
placed. The oompany of tanke enemj oat of their trenches in 
had been, apparently, noth- the centre of the attack. If 
ing bat a broken reed. For the first stages of the attack 
many months after the Ans- had been completely saccess- 
tralians distrasted tanks, and fal, the reserve brigade might 
it was not antil the battle of not have been reqaired. If 
Amiens, sixteen months later, the Aastralians had broken 
that the Division engaged at throagh the trench system on 
Ballecoart were folly con- the left and in the centre, as 
verted. It was a disaster that they broke throagh on the 
the Aastralians attribated to left of the right brigade, 
the tanks. The tanks had bombs woald net have been 
failed them — the tanks ''had necessary, 
let them down." It is difficalt to estimate 

The Aastralians, in the bit- the valae of tanks in a battle, 
terness of their losses, looked The Aastralians natarally 
for scapegoats and f oand them contended that withoat tanks 
in my tanks, bat my tanks they might have entered the 
were not to blame. I have Hindenbarg Line. I am fally 
heard a leotarer say that to prepared to admit that the 
attack the Hindenbarg Line Aastralians are capable of 
on a front of fifteen handred performing any feat, for as 
yards withoat sapport on storm troops they are sar- 
either flank was rash. And passed by none. It is, how- 
it mast not be forgotten that ever, andeniable that my 
the attack oaght to have tanks distarbed and discon- 
been, and in actaal fact was, eerted the enemy. We know 
expected. The artillery sap- from a report captared later 
port was very far from over- that the enemy fire was con- 
whelming, and the barrage, centrated on the tanks, and 
coming down at zero, gave the German Higher Command 
away the attack before my instanced this battle as an 
tanks coald cross the wide No operation in which the tanks 
Man's Land and reach the compelled the enemy to neglect 
German trenehes. the advancing infantry. The 

What chances of saccess action of the tanks was not en- 
the attack possessed were de- tirely negative. On the right 
stroyed by the snow on the flank of the right brigade, a 
groand, the decbion to leave weak and dangeroas spot, the 
the centre of the attack to the tanks enabled the Aastralians 
tanks alone, the late arrival to form saccessfally a defen- 
of the reserve brigade, and the sive flank, 
shortage of bombs and ammn- The most interesting resalt 
nition in the firing line. These of the employment of tanks 
anhappy oircamstances fitted was the break-tbroagh to 
into each other. If the snow Bienooart and Hendecoart by 
had not made dear targets of Davies' and Clarkson's tanks, 
the tanks, the tanks by them- and the Aastralians who 
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followed them. With their 
flanks in the air, and in the 
faoe of the stnrdieBt opposi- 
tion, half a seotion of tanks 
and about half a battalion of 
infantry broke through the 
strongest field-works in France 
and oaptnred two villages, the 
second of whioh was nearly 
five miles behind the Qerman 
line. This break-throagh was 
the direot forefather of the 
break - through at Cambrai. 
My men, tired and half- 
trained, had done their best. 
When General Biles was told 
the story of the battle, he 
said, ''This is the best thing 
that tanks have done yet." 

The oompany received two 
messages of congratulation. 
The first was from (General 
Qough — 



in the attack te-day, tnd 
the fact that the objeo- 
tives were subsequentlj 
lost does not detrsot 
from the success of the 
tanks.** 

The second was from Osnenl 
BUes— 

''The General Offieer 
Commanding HesTj 
Branch M.G.C. wishes to 
convey to all ranks of the 
company under your oom- 
mand his heartiest thanki 
and appreciation of the 
manner in whioh tbey 
carried out their tsskt 
during the recent open- 
tions, and furthermore for 
the gallantry shown hj 
all tank commanders iod 
tank crews in action." 



'The Army Commander The oompany gained two 

is very pleased with the Military Crosses, one D.C.M., 

gallantry and skill dis- and three Military Medals in 

played by your company the first Battle of Bulleoouri. 

(To be wntinued.) 
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Thbbb hftB never been a 
more strangely tantastio 
fashion in liUrary oritioiam 
than that whioh wonld strip 
from Shakespeare the glory 
of his works. Certain ingeni- 
ous persons, dissatisfied with 
the poet's brew, are intent to 
find another whioh seems to 
them more apt for the bays. 
It does not matter mnoh whoee 
brow it is, so long as it is not 
Shakespeare's. Some there 
are who would seek the author 
of <' Hamlet" in the Inns of 
Court. Others, equally naive, 
ransaok the peerage for a 
suitable oandidate. There was 
a time when Boger the 5th 
Barl of Butland was a hot 
favourite, and the faot that 
he was but fifteen when ^'Love's 
Labour's Lost" was written, did 
not diminish the odds laid upon 
him. To-day, William, the 
6th Barl of Derby, leads by 
several lengths, and all the 
fanatios, led by M. Abel 
Lefrano,^ are oiring with one 
aooord, '<0n, SUnley, on I" 
And we are only upon the 
threshold of researoh. There 
are still many unexplored 
oomers in Burke's 'Peerage,' 
and the wreath of honour may 
be transferred to another head 
any day. 

By a quiok transition soeptio- 
ism passes to oontempt Those 
who begin by doubting Shake- 
speare's olaim to his own 
works oommonly end by de- 



spising him for a pestilent 
fellow. In their eyes and on 
their tongues he is no longer 
the *' sweet swan of Avon"; 
he is *<the man of Stratford." 
And they who will not for a 
whim give up the well-estab- 
lished faith of oenturies are 
denounoed as *' Stratfordians." 
StratfordiansI A name of 
honour, truly, sinoe it is shared 
with Ben Jonson and Gabriel 
Harvey, with Milton and Sir 
John Suokling, with Davies 
of Hereford and oountless 
other poets and wise men. 
And when M. Abel Lefrano 
pretends with satisfaotion that 
*' there is not unanimity in the 
oamp of the Stratfordians," 
thus hinting at a still living 
oonspiraoy, he oarries the 
jargon of fanaticism as far as 
it will go. 

The blunder of these mis- 
guided oritios proceeds from 
the vast assumption that they 
oan tell from his works how 
and where a poet should be 
born, how educated, in what 
circles he should live, what 
friends he should buckle 
to his heart. They do 
not think much of Stratford- 
on-Avon as a cradle of poetry. 
They speak of it with a kind 
of animosity, and I should not 
be surprised if one day they 
joined their forces and razed it 
to the ground. They approve 
as little of Shakespeare's father 
as of Shakespeare's character. 



1 Sons le MMqne de <* William Shakespeare/' William Stanley, vi« Gomte de 
Derby. Paria: PayotetCie. 
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And they preaome to assert 
that saoh a man, as they with- 
out warrant pictore Shake- 
speare to have been, was in- 
oapable of writing his own 
plays. Of oonrse, it is easy 
enough to prove a man a fool 
if you strip him of all his wis- 
dom and aU his poesy. That is 
not the worst of these eritios. 
Far worse is it te olaim, as they 
olaim, the right to interpret the 
workings of genius, to say that 
thus and thus only shall the 
divine spark be lit. Onoe npen 
a time two professors were 
walking along the road when a 
bird flew up over their heads. 
''What bird is that?" asked 
the one. ''A magpie,*' said 
the ether. "It's not my idea 
of a magpie," objeoted the one. 
'' It's God's idea of a magpie," 
retorted the other. AndM.Abel 
Lefrano does not like God's 
idea of Shakespeare. He thinks 
his own idea, the mere hazard 
of a guess, preferable to Gknl's. 
To try to measure genius by 
the ell or weigh it by Uie pound 
must always be a waste of 
time; for it is the habit of 
genius to surprise by its way- 
wardness and its partiali^. 
It is no respeoter of persons, 
loving the peer no better than 
the peasant It lodges happily 
in the nnlikeliest breast, and if 
it make but rare and furtive 
sojourns among men, it does not 
ohoose its abode in aoeord with 
the established laws of the 
pedants. To look, then, for a 
solemn reasonableness in the 
advent of genius, to redistri- 
bute the works of well-known 
authors among those whom 
lawyers and professors deem 
oapable of produoing them, is 



to make an idle sport of literary 
history. That Shakespeare 
should have been bora at 
Stratford-on-Avon of hmnUe 
parentage is in no sense i^hai 
Paley oalled ''oontrary te ex- 
perienoe." Few of Shake- 
speare's eolleagues were of 
known or distinguished line- 
age. Marlowe, the son of a 
oobbler ; Ben Jonson, the step- 
son of a brioklayer, were lua 
equals in birth, as they were 
his honourable rivals in the mrt 
of drama. And the attempt 
to thrust him into the English 
aristooraqy, in defianoe of the 
olearly asoertained f aots, would 
have needed no protest had the 
attempt not been made by a 
professor like M. Abel Lefrano, 
whose sad book oan be dee orib cA 
only as the aberration of a 
soholar. 

M. Lefrano oomplains that 
he knows very little about 
Shakespeare, and of Uie little 
whioh he has disoevered he 
disapproves. He speaks of the 
«man of Stratford always in 
terms of an angry soom. He 
dislikes everything about hinci. 
The portrait of Droeehont in- 
spires him to disgust. ''Thia 
taoe of wood, this veritable 
aoter's mask," thus he oalls it. 
If the portrait be defeotive, 
surely it is the draughtsman's 
fault, not the sitter's; and 
some there are who have found 
muoh to admire in "the 
aoter's mask." Ben Jonson 
praised the figure, *' wherein 
the graver had a strife with 
Nature to outdo the life," and 
Stephane Mallarm6, onee con- 
fronted wiiik the poet's image, 
exclaimed: ''Quelle sAomntil'* 
But even if the lamoes per* 
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trait were as agly as the f aoe 
of an Baater leland god, and 
yet trne to life, it would not 
impair Shakespeare's olaim to 
be the anthor of his own 
works. It is as nnsonnd a 
principle to jndge the anthen- 
tioity of a poet by his features 
as to insist that aristooraoy of 
mind and aristooraoy of desoent 
are neoessarilj inseparable. 

But in M. Abel Lefrano's 
yisw nothing that ^Hhe man 
of Stratford" did was right. 
He pours oontempt upon his 
spelling and his handwriting, 
forgetting that the Italian hand 
had not reaohed Stratford in 
Shakespeare's day, and that 
orthography was not sedulously 
oultivated in the age of Eliza- 
beth. There were as many ways 
of spelling Balegh's name as 
Shakespeare's. Moreovsr, M. 
Lef rano makes merry over the 
poet's thrift and love of gain. 
He finds it reprehensible that 
wealth oame to him, as though 
a proper regard for oemfort 
and seourity were a slur upon 
the good name of genius. Yet 
he errs shamef uUy who would 
apply the method of Proorustes 
to literary history, who would 
out and olip poets to suit his 
own pattern, or dismiss them 
summarily from the fount of 
Helioon. In truth, all suoh 
arguments are whoUy irrele- 
yant. We oan say no more 
than that some poets have 
saved money, some have 
squandered it. Milton's im- 
maoulate oharaoter oasts no 
darker shadow upon the splen- 
dour of his verse than does the 
happy carelessness of Bums. 
In our time it pleased Tenny- 
son to amass a fortune and 



to found a family. Shall we, 
therefore, say that he proved 
himself no poet, because he 
patiently considered how best 
the works, which delighted 
others, might bring profit to 
himself? The truth is that 
this confusion of the man 
with his work is labour lost. 
None can explain the strange 
workings of nature, and when 
M. Abel Lefrano demands ** a 
neoessary concordance between 
life and letters," he demands 
what his profound studies must 
have shown him to be im- 
possible. He thinks that the 
time has come for ^' a solution, 
clear, evident, and in con- 
formity with the general laws 
which preside over the search 
for truth and the knowledge 
of human psychology." And 
he leaves out of the account 
the gamble of life — the supreme 
master of all. For one thing 
is oertain; no knowledge of 
human psychology will ever 
explain how Keats oame out 
of a livery stable, or — greater 
marvel stUl — why Shelley, that 
spirit of air and fire, was 
the son of a Whiggish country 
squire. 

M. Abel Lefrano seems to 
think that he who drives fat 
oxen should himself be fat. 
The author of Shakespeare's 
plays wrote of the Court, and 
therefore it is as plain as the 
nose upon the Earl of Derby's 
face that he was a courtier. 
If you will not concede that 
point, then '^Love's Labour's 
Lost " will be for ever unintel- 
ligible. It is a pleasant theory, 
n^oUy unsupported by facts. If 
we accepted it for gospel, then 
•hould we be compelled to 
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raise the moat of the Eliza- 
bethan dramatists to the 
throne or the peerage. He 
who hides beneath the mask 
of Marlowe most needs be an 
Eastern potentate. Webster 
and Toorneor, Massinger and 
Middleton are dammies all, in 
whose shadow are oonoealed 
the gracious figures of Dukes 
and Barons and belted Earls. 
And even if this view of life 
and letters were not ridiculous, 
it would be applied most dan- 

ferously to Shakespeare. For 
•hakespeare is universal in 
sympathy. He visits with 
impartiality the palace and 
the cabin. He knows the 
tavern and the hedgerow; 
criminals, and bawds and 
downs keep no secrets from 
him. He envisages dukes and 
princes with the understand- 
ing of an intimate. Was 
he, then, not a man, but 
a syndicate? Did one brain 
invent Falstaff and another 
Prince Hal ? Is ^' Measure 
for Measure " the production of 
some great co-operative stores, 
of which one department sup- 
plied the Duke and Escalus and 
Isabella, while another fur* 
nished forth Abhorson and 
Bamardine and Mistress Over- 
done? But, indeed, they who 
would find ^' a perfect concord- 
ance between life and letters " 
forget also the poet's power of 
divination. The great poet 
knows all things intuitively; 
he knows also the terms which 
shall express them. Especi- 
ally is Shakespeare's know- 
ledge wide and comprehensive, 
like the ocean or the environ- 
ing air. And as he understood 
far more than any other man, 



se he had far more words at 
his command to set forth what 
he understood. In brief, he 
was a poet of genius, whcnn 
one may wonder at with pious 
gratitude ; and none of his per- 
fections shall persuade ua to 
accept the argument of M. 
Abel Lefrano: the author of 
Shakespeare's plays was a 
inirade, therefore he was the 
sixth Earl of Derby I This, 
truly, is inventing a greater 
miracle to explain the less. 
' As I have said, M. Abel 
Lefrano bitterly disapproves of 
whatever he has been aUe to 
find out about Shakespeare. 
He complains yet more bitterly 
that very little has been found 
out. He asserts that none of 
the references to Shakespeare^ 
save one only — a burlesque 
— throvirs any light npen his 
character, sentiments, or ideas. 
He declares dogmatically that 
in an age of friendship he did 
not possess a friend, forgetting, 
in the first place, that Ben 
Jonson "lov'd the man," and 
in the second, that our scanty 
knowledge of Shakespeare does 
not enable us to prove a nega- 
tive. " A silence so complete," 
says M. Abel Lefrano, ''is im- 
pressive." Why is it impres- 
sive ? Bather would it be im- 
pressive were it more often 
broken. That whieh M. Abel 
Lefrano holds for a proof that 
Shakespeare was somebody 
else might be alleged to show 
that no man of the age wrote 
what was ascribed to him. A 
mist of secrecy envelopes them 
aU. We know nothing of Web* 
ster, nothing of Cyril Toumeur, 
nothing of Hey wood, nothing 
of Middleton, nothing of Mar* 
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lowe, exoept that h% had a 
qaarrel with *'a bawdy Mrv- 
iAg-man," and died, ^^alain 
by flranoia Aroher, the Ist of 
Jane 1593." WiU M. Abel 
Lefrano find new anthora for 
the plays of them all? 

Thns the Professor looks 
upon as a strange episode in 
Shakespeare's oareer that which 
was oommon to him and to all 
his friends. His was not a self- 
oonaoions advertising age. The 
poets who wrote and aoted 
when Blizabeth sat upon the 
throne were not bnsied in 
boilding their own tombstones. 
They set as little value upon 
their autographs as did their 
follow - oitisena The ooUeo- 
tion of literary relios had not 
then been confirmed into a 
habit. Oossip about Shake- 
speare and about his " method 
of work" would have been re- 
ceived with soom. The single 
contemporary aneodote whioh 
has oome down to us from one 
Manningham, tells us little 
enough, and does not justify 
M. Abel Lefrano in picking 
it up and using it as a stick 
to beat Shakespeare withal. 
'* There is all that we know 
of the character of Shake- 
speare," says he, "of a trick 
worthy of Falstaff or Panurge, 
played upon a comrade and old 
companion I . . . After that, 
re-read 'Hamlet.'" What a 
jumble is here I Was Man- 
ningham, then, on oath when 
he told his story ? And must 
we accept as the plain truth 
the mere froth of aneodotage ? 
Of course an anecdote reflects 
the narrator rather than the 
victim. I care as little as I 
know whether Manningham 



were accurate or not ; and as- 
suredly the story which he has 
told wiU not impair or enhanoe 
the pleasure wbioh I shall take 
in re-reading ''Hamlet" or 
"Measure for Measure." 

Shakespeare, indeed, was for- 
tunate, like all his contempo- 
raries, in eluding the gossips, 
and that which M. Abel Lefrano 
thinks a drawback, Matthew 
Arnold, himself a true poet, 
recognises for the happiness 
it is — 

*< And thon, whoae head did ttara and 

•onbeami know, 
Self-tohool'd, telf-ioann'd, lelf-hon- 

oared, lelf-seoare, 
Did'at walk on earth ungnesied at. 

Better so." 

After all, it is only if you 
accede to M. Abel Lefrano's 
method of criticism, and strip 
Shakespeare of his works, 
that we can be said to know 
nothing about him. He has 
said more things than any 
other of the sons of men, and 
he has said them with a finer 
sense of beauty. For three 
hundred years he has been a 
monarch enthroned; he has 
dispensed with an equal hand 
his benefits and his decrees; 
and if he bequeathed us no 
reoord of his friendships, no 
gossip of his tastes, that is 
not a sound reason for robbing 
him of his crown of glory. 

And is it true to say that 
we know nothing of Shake- 
speare? That we should be 
glad to wrest from time more 
of the secrets which lie hid 
is very certain. It is also 
certain that, scanty as our 
knowledge of Shakespeare is, 
it is greater than our know- 
ledge of the most among his 
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ooatemporariea. Leaving aside 
the busineas tranaaotione 
whioh dietreea M. Abel Le- 
f rano, and looking only to the 
teatimony of hia literary ool- 
leagnea, we ahall find that 
Shakeapeare'a name waa fam- 
iliar and eateemed. The pre- 
tended myatery, pieroed at 
onoe, ia no myatery at alL The 
writera who were alive in 
Shakeapeare'a time knew him 
and what he did. Franoia 
Merea had no doabta to reaolve, 
nor did he aee in the faoe of 
Shakespeare theimpndentmaak 
of a peer of the realm. '< The 
Bngliah nation ia mightily en- 
riched and gorgeonalie inveated 
in rare ornamenta and reaplen- 
dent abilimenta," he wrote, 
" by Sir Philip Sidney, Spen- 
aer, Daniel, Drayton, Warner, 
Shakespeare, Marlow, and 
Chapman." Thna we are asked 
to believe that all the othera 
are what they pretend to be, 
that Shakeapeare alone olaima 
a aplendonr that ia not hia 
own. Nor ia Franoia Merea 
content to leave Shakeapeare 
in a liat. He takea him ont 
of it, and distinguishes him 
honourably from the rest. 
"The sweete wittie soule of 
Ovid," aaya he, "Uvea in melli- 
floua and honey-tongued Shake- 
apeare, witneaa hia ' Yenua and 
Adonia,' hia 'Luoreoe,' hia 
augared Sonnets among his 

Srivate friends." Yet, aaya 
[. Abel Laf rano, he waa friend- 
less 1 Even higher soars Meres' 
praise of Shakespeare's plays. 
" As Plautus and Seneea," he 
writes, " are aeoounted the best 
for Comedy and Tragedy among 
the Latinos, so Shakespeare 
among the English is most 



ezo<}ilent in both kinds for the 
stage." The poet's snpremaoy 
is thus admitted in 1598, with- 
out one inapposite hint of the 
"mean origin, poor relations, 
strange marriage, and utilita- 
rian tendenoiea " whioh perplex 
hia oritioa. 

Even when M. Abel Lefrano 
admita a paaaage where Shake- 
apeare'a name ia oited into hia 
book, he tuma it against the 
miserable " man of Stratford." 
We all remember what Oreene, 
dying in wretohedness, wrote 
of his oolleague. "Yes, trust 
them not," said he; "for 
there is an upstart orow, beau- 
tified with our feathers, that 
with hia Tyger'a heart wrapt in 
a player'a hide aupposes that 
he is as well able to bumbast 
out a Uanke verse as the best 
of you ; and being an absolute 
Johanne3 fuctotum is, in his own 
oonoeit the only Shakesoene in 
a oountrie." This is nothing 
but an expression of Greene's 
ill-temper and jealousy; and see 
how M. Abel Lefrano inter- 
prets it: "To take the evi- 
denoe," says he, " sueh as it is 
oflPered us, it is averred that 
one of the good writers of the 
time, addressing three of his 
oonfr^res of not the least value, 
formally aeouaea Shakeapeare of 
being merely a oynioal upatart, 
an aotorwith a tiger'a heart, a 
ahameleaa plagiarist, an un- 
sorupulous f aototum, in the pay 
of whoever wishes to employ 
him, in being a kind of laekey. 
Has irony ever been oarried 
farther in human affairs?" 
I oannot read in Greene's out- 
burst one half that M. Abel 
Lefrano puts there. But even 
if I oould, I should not be per- 
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auaded to believe, on Greene's 
nuBupported testimony, that 
Shakespeare was not the 
author of his own plays. Nor 
do I see any avowal in the 
attaok that Greene, '* a satelUte 
of the Stanley family/' had 
already divined his master's 
seoret. However, that is a 
speoimen of the prooess whieh 
serves M. Abel Lefranc for 
argument, and it is not strange 
that, baring extracted more 
from Greene's attaok than 
Inrks therein, he makes very 
light of Chettle's apology. 
Now Chettle, who printed the 
' Groatsworth of Wit,' was as 
sorry, after Greene's death, 
^^as if the original fault had 
been his fault." He himself 
had seen Shakespeare's *' de- 
meanour no less civil than 
he exoellent in the quality 
he professes." Nor was this 
all : ** besides," he adds, 
'^ divers of worship have re- 
ported his uprightnes of deal- 
ing, whioh argues his honesty, 
and his faoetious graoe in 
writing, that aprooves his 
Art." What now becomes of the 
irony, whioh cannot be oarried 
further in human aflPairs ? 

But it is Ben Jonson who 
is the fiercest lion in the path 
of those who would strip 
Shakespeare of his bays. 
They can neither evade him 
nor slay him in his tracks. 
Jonson wrote of Shakespeare 
with candour and without equi- 
vocation. He saw in the author 
of ^* King Lear " no mystery, 
but a plain honest poet whom 
he could admire and criticise. 
'' Shakespeare," he told Drum- 
mond, *< wanted art." That, 
indeed, was the <fonstant 



ground of his complaint. A 
scholar and a university wit 
himself, he looked askance, 
now and then, at the rival 
who had reached a loftier 
height than he, and by a 
shorter route. What he said 
to Drummond he did but am- 
plify in his "Timber." '^I 
remember," says he, "the 
players have often mentioned 
it as an honour to Shake- 
speare, that in his writing 
(whatsoever he penn'd) he 
never blotted out line. My 
answer hath beene, would he 
had blotted a thousand. I 
had not told posterity this, 
but for their ignorance, who 
choose that circumstance to 
commend their friend by, 
wherein he most faulted. 
And to justifiing mine owne 
candor (for I lov'd the man, 
and doe honour his memory 
for this side Idolatry) as mudi 
as any." Thereafter follows as 
fine a piece of criticism as 
Shakespeare has ever evoked. 
Is it, then, all sent to the 
wrong address? Was Ben 
Jonson, when he wrote that 
''his wit was in his owne 
power; would the rule of it 
had beene so too," thinking of 
the Earl of Derby, or of the 
Earl of Butland, or of Francis 
Bacon, or of any other can- 
didate whom fanaticism is 
minded to suggest? It is 
wholly incredible. Ben Jon- 
son was neither duped nor 
suborned. He had lived and 
worked with Shakespeare, and 
he knew his man, and he de- 
scribed him with what mea- 
sure of justice was in him. It 
is characteristic of the critics, 
who laugh hilariously at the 
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*' Stratfordian dootrino," that, 
while they involve Ben Jon- 
aon in the oommon charge ot 
Stratfordianism, thej do not 
dare to taokle honestly and 
straightforwardly the nnso- 
lioited testimony whioh he 
presents against them. 

It was the publication of the 
First Folio whioh gave Ben 
Jonson his happiest ohanoe 
of ealogy. The verses whioh 
he penned ^^ to the memory of 
my beloved, the Author, Mr 
William Shakespeare : and 
what he hath left us," stint 
nothing in the praise ot their 
subject. In talk across the 
table, Jonson may have loved 
his jest better than his friend. 
When it came to honouring 
the memory of the dead poet, 
he gave an easy rein to his 
eloquence — 

<<I therefore will begin. Sonle of the 
Agel 
The applause I delight I the wonder 
of the Stage ! 
My Shakespeare, rise." 

And presently, that there may 
be no doubt as to whom he 
meant, he openly declares him- 
self what the new critics would 
call a Stratfordian — 

" Sweet Swan of Avon I what a tight 
it were 
To see thee in our waten yet 
appeare, 
And make these flights upon the 
hankes of Thames, 
That did so take Elisa, and onr 
James 1" 

Truly it would be a mystifi- 
cation if Shakespeare, being 
nothing better than a poor 
illiterate barnstormer, should 
have completely deceived so 
astute a critic and so good a 
friend as Ben Jonson. 

M, Abel Lefranc, finding it 



incredible, in aooordanoe witli 
a heresy picked up in Ameriom, 
to believe the simple trtttli 
that the greatest poet of oar 
land was bom of humUe p»* 
rentage at Stratf ord-on-Avoo, 
hands over all the poet's worka 
to William, sizth Earl of 
Derby. For this lavish trans- 
ference of another man's gooda 
and another man's glory there 
is, of course, no warrant. liL 
Abel Lefranc tenders oa no 
evidence. He does not att«npt 
to confute the unimpeachable 
testimony of many title-pagea, 
vouched for by tradition, and 
supported by the uaanimoaa 
authority of oontemporaxieo. 
How, indeed, should he ? Ha ia 
content to tell us, on Ghkbrid 
Fenner's authority, that in 1599 
the Barl of Derby was ** hoBjtd 
in penning comedies for the 
oommon players.** So were a 
hundred others at that busy mo- 
ment, who were not the authors 
of "Hamlet "and ''Othello." It 
is idle to argue about a mere 
phantasy, and I do not propose 
to say another word in opposi- 
tion to M. Abel Lefrano's can- 
didate. But I should like 
to inquire, in what the 
French profess<Mr calls '*tbe 
search for truth and the 
knowledge of human psycho- 
logy," what motive there 
oould have been for this vast 
imposture, and how it oonld 
possibly have been carried out 
It is not every man of genius 
who would be oontent to 
forgo the honour and glory 
of his art. Peers are more 
common than poets, aad there 
seems no reason why the Barl 
of Derby should have retuasd 
a crown far greater than that 
which had been worn by the 
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Earl of Surrej or Sir Philip 
Sidney. M. Abd Lefrano's 
aimplioityi alwaya ^^a wonder 
for wise men," makes no 
diffionlty. <«When WiUiam 
Stanley/' he writes, "pub- 
lished the 'first bom of his in- 
vention,' * Venus and Adonis,' 
his father was still alive. 
It is olear that snoh a pnblioa- 
tion woold have displeased the 
Earl of Derby." Why should 
it have displeased him ? And 
if it had, why should William 
Stanley, a grown man, have 
aoqniesoed in his father's laok 
of reason? M. Abel Lefrano 
piles assumption upon assump- 
tion. Having assumed that 
the publioation of " Venus and 
Adonis" was displeasing to 
the Earl of Derby, he continues 
bravely: "That is why, not 
having put his name on the 
title-page, he signed his dedi- 
cation to the Earl of South- 
ampton with a pseudonym; 
he took the name of one of 
the actors in his brother's 
company." To be sure, no- 
thing oould be easier. We 
know now what William 
Stanley's father thought of 
"Venus and Adonis." Why 
did his displeasure extend, I 
wonder, to " Romeo and Juliet " 
or "Love's Labour's Lost "? 

Again, I should like to know 
in the interest of "human 
psychology," how the vast 
conspiracy was kept up, how 
the self-denying gentleman, 
whoever he was, that com- 
posed the plays of Shakespeare, 
and blushed at his own fame, 
managed to guard his secret. 
What two or three know is 
known to the world, and it is 
plain that half a dozen must 
have pierced the mystery of 



William Stanley. Greene had 
already divined it, we are told, 
as early as 1592, and Edmund 
Spenser must even then have 
been admitted into the inner- 
most shrine, since, in "Colin 
Clout's Come Home Again," 
he makes a clear reference to 
the great and hidden poet — 

"And there, though latt not least, 
Aetion, 
A gentler shepherd may no where be 
found." 

Thus he writes of one who is 
of course the Earl of Derby! 
Who so churlish as to doubt 
the obvious truth that 
"Aetion " refers to the familiar 
crest of the Stanleys — an eagle 
preying upon a child in its 
cradle? Spenser, then, knew 
who his great contemporary 
was, but he did not reveal the 
truth to his nearest friend, 
Gabriel Harvey. For that 
benighted man remained a 
''Stratfordian" to the end of 
his days. " The younger sort," 
he wrote, "take mnoh deligtit 
in Shakespeare's < Venus and 
Adonis ' ; but his 'Lucrece' and 
his tragedy of < Hamlet, Prince 
of Denmarke,' have it in them 
to please the wiser sort." This 
was surely an unfriendly act on 
Spenser's part — to leave his 
dear companion immersed in 
that heavy bog of the Stratf or- 
dian heresy, from which Ben 
Jensen could never extricate 
himself. And by what ingeni- 
ous means was Ben Jonson kept 
in the dark, when Greene and 
Spenser and Fletcher were all 
walking about in broad day- 
light ? He was a man who lived 
in the world, who haunted great 
houses as well as taverns, who 
loved talk and his fellows as 
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maoh as he loved books. He 
also loved Shakespeare, and 
had every ehanoe of disoover- 
ing the fraud, it fraud it were, 
in which his friend is now said 
to be implicated. But from 
him too the seoret was hidden, 
as it seems to have been hidden 
from all the sons of men, until 
it was revealed in a flash to M. 
Abel Lefrano. Here, then, is a 
skein too olosely oonfosed for 
me to disentangle, whioh the 
new oritioism runs through its 
supple fingers without let or 
hindranoe. 

To put new names upon old 
titles seems to be a pleasant 
parlour game, if we may judge 
by the number and the energy 
of the players. And truly its 
soope is infinite. By the 
method of M. Abel Lefrano 
we oan solve all the literary 
problems whioh perplex us. 
For instance, there are certain 
difficulties in the life and work 
of Lord Tennyson which have 
always seemed to me insuper- 
able. How was it that he, the 
son of a country clergyman in 
Lincolnshire, should have been 
familiar with Courts, and 
basked in the sun of royal 
smiles ? Is not the dedication 
of the '* Idylls of the King" 
an unpierced mystery? "These 
to His Memory — since he held 
them dear." That surely is not 
a becoming address from one 
who was, when he is said to 
have penned it, a mere com- 
moner. 

Nor is this alL The works 
of Tennyson have from the 
very first been suspected of 
femininity. Their supposed 
author, after the publication 
of the first book, was known 



as ''Miaa Alfred.'' Ai 
oritic of ''In Memoriam" di- 
vined the sex of the writor 
when he anrmiaed, with sb 
ingenuity equal to the stout- 
est anti-Stratfordian's, that the 
poem waa oompoeed by "the 
widow of a military maD." 
Again, does not ''The Prin- 
cess" wholly baffle our jadg- 
ment until we aoknowledge 
that it is the work not of 
a man bat of a womaaT 
Who, then, is the real anther 
of the works now fooHihly 
asoribed by Aldwerthians te 
Alfred Tennysen? Itisidauily 
none other than the Dnehesi 
of Sutherland, who, bei^; 
Mistress of the Bobes to QoaeB 
Victoria, was intimately so- 
quainted with the customs and 
manners of the Court, and whe 
naturally preferred to hide her 
great gifts of poetry nnder 
another's name. The import- 
ance of this discovery, whioh, 
by the way, did not oome frm 
America, cannot be overrated. 
It gives a new meaning •» 
a new purpose te the poemj 
hitherto unworthily oUJiMd 
by a mere amanuensis. Mow- 
over, it points out to Hi W 
true path whioh Hteraiy «*»• 
oism ought to follow. Tb0f 
are too many upstart ew^t 
about us, beautified with W 
feathers of others, and it u tho 
duty of the oritic to plook wm 
bare. Here, then, is • ^* 
or a sport, in which »D."^{ 
engage ; and the work wUl no» 
be done, the sport wiU not » 
finished, whUe a singh ^ 
now inscribed upon » "^ 
page holds its plaoa a»<l"^ 
ticned. 
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In 1916 we began to look 
to Germany to prodnoe eome- 
thing very nnpleasaiit in the 
way of aubmarines. We were 
oertain she would follow the 
obvioos ooorse indioated by 
the lesBons all belligerents 
were learning, and prodnoe 
the big XJ-omiBer. Very for- 
tunately for UBf she, produced 
nothing of the sort until well 
into 1918, when one small 
XJ-oruiser did us a great deal 
of damage. The point was 
this — We were worrying and 
ohasing XJ-boats with trawlers, 
motor- boats, destroyers, and 
numbers of other eompara- 
tively small and weakly-armed 
eraft. If a XJ-oruiser, armed 
with, say, four 6-inoh guns, 
and armoured along her top- 
strakes, had risen to fight her 
tormentors — well, it is olear 
that our small patrol -vessel 
service would have beoome 
suddenly very expensive. Baoh 
oonvoy would have required 
oruiser proteotien, and we had 
not enough oruisers to provide 
this. In 1917, by our oon- 
struotor's reokonings, there 
was no reason why a Qerman 
submarine oould not have been 
produoed whioh oould proceed 
safely to the Bast Indies 
(round the Cape), and repeat 
(on a bigger Fcale) the ex- 
ploits of the Emden. Well, 
the Qermans didn't do it ; 
they produoed XJ-oruisers with 



two 5*9 guns apieoe in 1918, 
but the type was unsatisfao- 
tory and unstable. It is still 
a puzzle to us that the idea 
oame to them so slowly. We 
had E-olass boats with the 
fleet in 1916 of 2600 tons, and 
had shown that a big sub- 
marine was a working proposi- 
tion. (The E-boat, of oonrse, 
is not a oruiser -submarine; 
she is a fast and lightly- 
gunned type for use in battle 
only, and she does not leave 
the fleet, except when detached 
for watching patrols.) We 
produoed the M-class in 1917, 
and — for obvious reasons — we 
kept the type as secret as 
possible until the Armistice. 
The M-boat is rather smaller 
than the K, and is of only 
seventeen knots speed, but she 
has far better under-water 
capabilities than her big com- 
panion. She carries, besides 
her torpedo armament, a 
12 -inch gun of the normal 
battleship type. This gun can 
be earned loaded submerged 
by the use of a watertight 
tampion and breech. The l:^at 
can rise in the wake of an 
enemy, fire as she '< breaks 
surface," and submerge again 
— all in a matter of seconds. 
The type was extremely suo- 
oessful, and one can only be 
thankful that such boats were 
not on the enemy's side. They 
would have been the very devil 
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to deal with on the trade routes, 
and would have oaused ua to 
reconsider very hurriedly our 
whole system of anti-submarine 
defenoe. Of course, four 6- 
inoh would be better than one 
12-inch from a Gbrman point 
of view, especially as a de- 
stroyer would be likely to 
attack unscathed under the 
fire of one big gun, but our 
type was intended for use 
against such things as enemy 
cruisers, and not for sinking 
merchant ships. By the end 
of the war the enemy had 
arrived at the stage of sub- 
marine design where one says, 
" We've got a type that works 
— let us stick to it, and just 
add improvements." We passed 
that stage before the war and 
are now in the confident (with 
reservations!) state of feeling 
that we can turn out anything 
required to combine the pro- 
perties of under- water and sur- 
face craft. If submarines con- 
tinue as weapons of war, they 
will improve very considerably, 
and the range of possibility of 
future types is so great that 
any prophecy now would I 
rash. It must be rememberer 
however, that the depth c 
water in which a boat is ii 
tended to operate limits he 
size. It is not only that tL 
distance from her keel to per 
scope is (in the case of a bi 
boat) some 50 feet, but als 
that the great length of a bi 
boat's hull means that even 
slight fore-and-aft inclinatio 
as she dives will add enoi 
mously to her draught ; a ver 
long boat in twenty fathoms < 
water (the North Sea average 
would have to be careful nc 



to get off an even keel, as it 
might happen that in the pres- 
ence of the enemy her bow or 
stern would touch bottom, with 
the result of causing the whole 
boat to bounce up to the sur- 
face. A submarine submerged 
is in a state of equilibrium, in 
that she has little or no ten- 
dency to rise or sink if her 
motors are stopped and the 
boat left to herself. I am 
afraid in this history that I 
continue to speak of submarines 
as if everybody knew a good 
deal about them. I use tech- 
nical expressions and words as 
if I was dealing with things 
like motor -oars. I will try 
and explain more clearly what 
I mean by ''bouncing to the 
surface," and will do so in 
the idea that there are pro- 
bably readers who know as 
much about diving boats as I 
do of bimetallism. 

A submarine is a surface 
ship which can be submerged 
and driven ahead at a steady 
depth - line. She is built 
strongly in order to resist the 
water - pressure when she is 
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oentnrj one sees that the 
principle of ** trimming down " 
for snbmersion was known, and 
that our present-daj ajstem of 
tanks was intended to be snb- 
stitated by pig -skins whioh 
fitted into ojlindrioal hollows 
in the hnlL These skins were 
emptied by^sorewing ont a ram 
from inside (on the idea of 
eld-fashioned printing presses) 
whioh squashed the skins. 
Nowadays a boat is all tanks 
along her lower half, the upper 
half being living space and 
battery room, &c. These tanks 
are flooded through valves in 
order to destroy the boat's 
buoyanoy. The water is ejected 
from them either by pumps or 
by the use of compressed air, 
the latter taking the plaoe of 
the old seventeenth - century 
screw -press idea. When the 
tanks have flooded until the 
boat's buoyancy is all gone — 
§.#., until you could press her 
down or lift her up with one 
hand — she is 'brimmed," and 
by going ahead and working 
the bow and stem hydroplanes 
you can keep whatever depth- 
line is required. When sub- 
merged, a look-out is kept 
through a periscope — a tube 
about thirty feet long which 
has lenses all the way up, is 
water-tight, and has an eye- 
piece like an ordinary telescope 
at its lower end. 

To dive, a boat opens her 
vents, puts ^'dive'' helm on, 
and goes under with her motors 
running. The flooding valves 
are kept open to save time; 
in surface trim a boat is ''hang- 
ing en the vents"— i.e., if you 
open the vents (upper valves of 
the tanks) the water enters and 
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she goes down ; until the vents 
are open the water cannot 
enter beyond a certain point ; 
when they do open the air 
in the tanks can get away 
and the tanks fill up with a 
rush. 

During a trip the "trim** 
of the boat alters continually. 
She is using fuel, ammunition, 
food, and water, and calcula- 
tion is necessary to allow for 
this. Certain tanks are used 
for this compensating, so that 
on all occasions when a rapid 
dive is necessary, there is 
nothing to do but flood the 
big external tanks, and yet 
know that the boat will be 
in hand when under. If mis- 
takes are made, they will show 
at onee. If too much has 
been put into the ''internals'' 
to compensate, the boat will 
run on down to the bottom 
in spite of "up helm" and full 
speed. If too little, you have 
to flood internals according to 
an estimate of what is needed 
as she ploughs along half- 
submergeid; the latter case is 
one to be avoided, as you may 
be killed by the enemy while 
flooding. The usual war 
practice is to compensate on 
the "heavy" side— is., let her 
go with a rush and blow tanks 
so as to eatoh her and hold 
her at sixty feet; then you 
can bring her up to patrol 
depth at your leisure. 

It oan be seen, then, that 
the description of a boat as 
"bouncing" is net inoorreot. 
When going to the bottom for 
the night it is a common 
ooourrence, if too rough a 
^landing ** is made, to proceed 
like a tennis-ball along the 
3l 
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Band for a oonple of hundred 
yards. It is a ouriona thing 
that both in the Cattegat and 
the Sea of Marmora, boats 
have been able to lie for the 
night with motors stopped at 
depths of from thirty to 
seventy feet. In the Marmora 
the janotion depth of the salt 
and fresh water is abont 
seventy. A boat trimmed 
with about two hundred 
pounds of negative buoyanoy 
out there will, if she stops her 
motors, sink slowly through 
the upper layer of fresh (or 
braokish) water, till she meets 
the denser salt below; on 



reaohing this she will be in a 
state of '* positive" buoyancj, 
and after a little bounoiiig up 
and down to find her ''zero** 
stratum, she will settle at a 
steady depth. The same sort 
of tiling — a blessing in the 
Marmora — is a nuisance in tlie 
Bight. A boat orosBing ihm 
mouths of the German riven 
may be at one moment diving 
comfortably with aeio hetan en 
the hydroplanes — ^the next, ahe 
meets a layer of freah water 
from the Jahde ebb and ia 
bumping on the bottom witk 
<' hard- up" helm and the 
pumps working on the tmaka. 



n. 



The exploits of <<E 11" in 
the Dardanelles have been pub- 
lished during the war; this 
boat, however, did net begin 
her war oareer in the Sea of 
Marmora — she had already 
shown her usual attitude of 
oontemptuous familiarity to« 
wards the enemy when on 
patrol in the Heligoland Bight. 
On one ocoasion in 1914 she 
certainly met a ^* ghost" — t-e., 
something whioh never gave 
any satisfactory explanation of 
what it was. ''B 11*' was 
diving in sight of Heligoland, 
and having sighted a line of 
four destroyers coming over 
her horizon, she turned in to 
attack them. Suddenly her 
bow was jerked up to a start- 
ling angle, and tanks had to 
be hastily flooded te prevent 
a <' break surface." The boat 
then seemed to go crasy — 
taking angles by the bow or 
stern apparently in defiance 



of all laws of hydroatetiea. 
The captain made up her mfaid 
for her by running her dewm 
to the bottom in 65 feet and 
holding her there. In a few 
minutes the sonnd ef aeiewa 
came from overhead, and the 
same sound continued for eev-> 
eral minutes. «'E 11" wee 
then dived up eff the bottoeii« 
but was fbund to be atiU in 
the same strange oondiiisa, 
taking i^> this time an aa^ 
of 20 degrees up by the bow. 
She was once mere takaa 
down and held to the botteai» 
while again screws pssswi hj 
and curious noises eame tkees 
ever head. The noises went oa 
for an hour, during which tioM 
the officers and crew — wilk 
the business -like decision el 
the British natio n - h ad iaft» 
When the ndaes had a t e p ped 
*<B 11" was again lifted, whe^ 
she shewed a perieet trim aad 
instant obedienoe te her hjdre^ 
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planes, prooeeding along at her 
nermal patrol depth as if she 
had never given anj trouble 
at all. Nothing was in' sight 
through the perisoope ezoept 
Heligoland, and the explana- 
tion of '<B ll's" hysteria is 
still her own seoret. 

The same boat, as was re- 
ported at the time, shared a 
Christmas dinner with seme 
representatives of the B.N.A.S. 
on the daj of the 1914 Cux- 
haven air raid. The Germans 
have not given ns their version 
of what happened, but from 
the following it will be seen 
that it is a pitj that thej 
did not publish an unoensored 
story. 

At 11 A.1CB 11 " was div- 
faig on her billet to the west- 
ward of Norderney, when she 
saw through the perisoope a 
seaplane ooming out to sea- 
ward and flying low. She 
oame to the surfaee, and, hav- 
ing been plaoed on that billet 
*^aooording to plan," was net 
surprised to find that the 
maohine was British. The 
seaplane took the water safely, 
and '*B 11" took her in tow 
with the idea of saving the 
maohine. The pilot (carrying 
his confidential bomb - sight 
with him) was taken on board 
first. Hardly had the tow 
started when two more sea- 
planes were seen approaching 
from the direction of the shore, 
one of them flying very groggily 
and looking like an imitation 
of a tumbler pigeon. "E 11 '^ 
stopped and the machines dosed 
her; so did a large Sohutte- 
Lanz type airship, which was 
presumably in pursuit of them. 
Of the two seaplanes the un- 



damaged one oame down com- 
fortably olose to the submarine, 
and then all spectators stood 
up to watch the alighting of 
the other, which was seen to 
have had its tail shot off and 
to be under the nominal con- 
trol of its ailerons only. Every- 
body held their breath as the 
pilot brought the machine 
down, and there was a general 
groan of sympathy as the crash 
came. She pitched nose first 
into the sea, and it looked as 
though the pilot could hardly 
have survived; then a wet 
figure was seen to climb slowly 
out of the wreck and perch 
cross-legged on the tip of the 
broken tail. By this time the 
enemy airship had arrived, and 
''B Unrealised that speed in 
picking up the seaplane pilots 
was becoming more advisable 
every minute. An additional 
complication ohose this moment 
to turn up in the shape of a 
U-boat, which appeared on the 
surfaee about two miles away 
and then dived — presumably 
to attack with torpedoea. 
'< E 11 " at this stage of the 
war was unfortunately not 
fitted with a gun. She slipped 
tow from Number One seaplane 
and fired several revdver bul- 
lets through the floats to en- 
sure its sinking. She then 
closed Number Two and took 
the pilot and observer off her 
just as the airship arrived 
overhead at a height of two 
hundred feet The faces of 
the Qermans in the gondolas 
could be dearly seen, and the 
men in the middle oar were 
displaying considerable activ- 
ity — probably wrestling with 
a faulty bomb-dropping gear. 
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Before the bombing business 
was in working order, how- 
ever, the light breeze had 
oarried the airship down to 
leeward — mnoh to the relief of 
*<B 11," who saw the enemy 
restart her engines in order to 
make a sweep roond and get 
into position again. '*B 11," 
having punotnred the floats of 
Number Two seaplane with 
bnllets, manoenvred alongside 
Nomber Three, and piok^i np 
a very wet pilot and meehanio. 
By this time there was every 
probability of the XJ-boat hav- 
ing approaohed inside easy 
torpedo range — ^infaot ''E 11 " 
was wondering why the ez- 
peeted torpedoes were so slow 
in arriving. For this reason, 
and also beoanse the airship 
was now nearly baok overhead 
again, any farther delay was 
rash, and so the pilot and me- 
ohanio were nnoeremonioasly 
hustled below, and "B 11" 
demonstrated to them what a 
*^orash-dive" was like from 
inside. The depth gauges 
had just reached nineteen 
feet when two heavy explo- 
sions occurred on the surfaoe, 
— the enemy's bomb-dropping 
gear was working nicely 
again, but too Ute. '<B 11" 
went under feeling a little 
hurt at having had to leave a 
job unfinished ; she had meant 
to sink Number Three sea- 
plane before leaving, and was 
unhappy at the idea of it be- 
ing stUl of use to the enemy. 
On rising sufficiently to use 
her pmscope, however, she 
was delighted to observe the 
Sohutte-Lanz venting its hate 
in machine-gun fire on the 
abandoned machine— an ex- 



penditure of ammunition which 
continued until the sorely- 
tried raider sank. <<B11" 
was for a mommit inclined to 
come up to pass a polite signal 
of thanks to the enemy, but, 
after consultation, it was de- 
cided that humour was wasted 
on Germans, and so the boat 
was taken on to the bottom 
for a rest while the Xmas 
dinner was disposed of. The 
five passengers shared the 
dinner, and presumably en- 
joyed the day, but it blew 
haif a gale and more all the 
way home to Harwich, and 
the motion of an '* B " boat 
takes a lot of getting used to. 

Bverybody has read of the 
d^gs of this submarine in 
the Sea of Marmora, and I 
will try to avoid writing about 
despatches already published; 
but I think the actions be« 
tween submarines and soldiere 
have been perhaps only lightly 
touched on, in view of the 
fact that such actions are so 
unique in their nature and 
oircumstances. 

In August 1915 '<B14" 
and *^ B 11 " met at a rendez- 
vous in the Marmora with the 



intention of acting on "in- 
formation received.^' <<B11" 
says : — 

*<Aaga8t 7th, 6 A.M. : Dived by 
Dohan Aalan Buoy, keeping watch 
on road. 

** 11.30 A.M. : Observed troops on 
road leading tovarda GallipolL Boss 
to surface and opened fire, several 
shots dropping well amongst them, 
causing them to scatter. Observed 
column approaching along same road. 
Bange of the road now being known 
from our position, dropped several 
shells among them. Uolumn took 
Cover in open order. 

<' 1.10 P.M. : Large column observed 
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on road nearer Gallipoli, marching 
at high speed. Opened fire, bnt 
failed to stop progress of column, 
although a large number of dead 
and wounded appeared to be left 
alongside the road. This column 
was under fire for about half an 
hour, when we were forced to dive 
by shore guns. 

"3.20 p.m: Bose to surface and 
opened fire at a considerable body 
of troops, apparently restinff. They 
immediately dispersed, and subse- 
quently opened a well-directed fire 
with a field-gun. Dived." 

'< B 14 " (her oaptain, Com- 
mander Beyle, was senior to 
Commander Nasmith of 
"Ell") saye:— 

"August 7th .. . at 1.30 p.m. : I 
saw more dust coming down the road. 
Bose to the surface, and opened ^re 
on troops marchinr towards Ghdli- 

rlL " £ 11 '* was firing at the time 
came up. I had stationed her to 
the north-east of Dohan Asian Bank, 
and she first shelled the troops on a 
part of the road showing there, and 
then came down to my billet, where 
we both shelled them for the best 
part of an hour. I got off forty 
rounds, and about six of them burst 
in the middle of the troops. I had 
to put full range on the sights and 
aim at the top of the hil^ so my 
shootinff was not very accurate. 
"E 11 '^having a 12-pdr., did much 
more damage, and scattered the 
troops several times. Soon after 
2 P.M. they started firing on us from 
the shore and out-rangmg us." 

"E. 11 '' on Anguet 18th :— 

** 7j A.1C. : Bose to surface near 
Dohan Asian Buoy to bombard 
troops, but they scattered before ftre 
was opened. 

" 8.30 ▲.!!. : Bose to surface and 
opened fire on larse convoy on road, 
several shells falung among them 
before they managed to scatter. 

"9 A,M. : Observed fire spring- 
ing up where our shots had fallen. 
This rapidly increased in size, until 
in the afternoon and evening it had 
assumed veiy large proportions." 



A XJ-boat was oaptored by 
oavalry in 1918, bnt that oaee 
was perhaps exoeptional. In 
the Napoleonio wars it was 
oostomary for English frigates 
to fire at Frenoh troops maroh- 
ing along the ooast-reads of 
Spain, so that the E-boats in 
the Marmora were only re- 
peating history, bnt they cer- 
tainly showed that the new 
weapon was a most disoon- 
oerting one for troops to have 
to reply to. 

I do not intend to fill pages 
with unexplained despatches 
but the following extracts 
explain themselves, and, in 
any oase, are too good to be 
omitted from any Submarine 
history. 

'< E 11 " (Commander Na- 
smith) : — 

** May 23rd, 6.60 a.ii. : Observed 
Turkish torpedo-gunboat at anchor 
off Constantinople. Attacked and 
sank her with port -bow torpedo, 
striking her amidships on the star- 
board side. While sinking she 
opened fire with a 6-pdr. gun, the 
first round hitting the foremost 
periscope. Proceeded to position 
north of Kalolimno Island. Bose 
to surface, and prepared damaged 
periscope for new top. 

^ 10.30 A.M. : Hands to bathe. 

"May 24th, 10.30 a.u. : Observed 
small steamer proceeding to the west- 
ward. Examined vessel through 
Eeriscope, and rose to surface on 
er port quarter. Sicpalled her to 
stop. No notice was tiS^en. Brought 
her to a standstill by several rounds 
from a rifle directed at her bridge. 
Ordered crew to abandon the ship. 
This they carried out with reckless 
haste, capsizing all but one boat 
Fortunatelv with this boat they were 
able to right the other two and pick 
up those swimming in the water. An 
j^erican gentleman then appeared 
on the upper deck, who informed us 
that his name was Silas Q. Swing, of 
the 'Chicago Sun,' and that he was 
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pleased to make our acquaintance. 
He then informed ns that the 
steamer was proceeding to Ghanak 
with Turkish marines, and that he 
was not sure if there were any stores 
onboard. 

" Ban np alongside and pat lieu- 
tenant D'Ojlj-Hoghes on board with 
demolition party. He discovered a 
6-inch gun lashed across the top of 
the f ore-hatch—the f orehold contain- 
ing one large 6-indi gon moonting 
and several small 12-pdr. pedestals, 
the gnus for which were probably 
at the bottom of the hold. 

" The after-hdd was full of 6-indi 
projectiles, and on top of this were 
resting about fifty larse white-metal 
cartridge-cases marked, Krupp. The 
demolition clutf^e was then placed 
against the shij^s side in the after- 
hold, well tamped with 6-inch shells 
and cartridges. All hands returned 
to the boat and the cham was fired. 
The vessel exploded with a loud re- 
port, and a targe column of smoke 
and flame shot up.*' 

At 11,15 A.M." B 11 "dived 
into Bodosto harbour after a 
heavilj-ladea store-ship. At 
12.35 she torpedoed her as she 
lay alongside the pier. In the 
afternoon she missed a paddle- 
steamer which managed to save 
herself by beaohing. 

On the 25 th "B 11 " dived 
into Constantinople and tor- 
pedoed a steamer alongside 
the Arsenal. On the 28th she 
sank a large supply ship. On 
the 3 1st she torpedoed a large 
vessel lying in Panderma 
Boads. On June 2nd she got 
another, which was probably 
— ^from the violence of the ex- 
plosion — laden with ammuni- 
tion. On June 7 th, on her 
way out of the Sea of Mar- 
mora, "B 11" sank a large 
troopship and so finished her 
croise. I am quoting these 
statistics to point out what 
damage may be done by a 



[Juae 



single submarine on an armj^ 
line of oommunicatioa 

The moral effect (in noli 
ways as delaying andseariig 
traffic) is, of oourse, as greal 
as the material, and probabfy 
far greater. 

The Marmcnra snbiBariaei 
hardly deign to mention fooh 
small try as dhows and oth« 
sailing ships, but the list mni 
to a great length when pnk 
together. Here are s fcw 
days' sinkings by "E M** 
(Commander Boyle). On Jan 
20th she aank three dbswi, 
on the 22nd one^ on the 23rd 
a two-masted sailing ihipi « 
the 24th two dhows, and on tbe 
27 th a brigantine. 

Nowadays a submariss m 
that sort of duty wooM h»n 
to expect aU kinds of ntaK- 
ation and unpleasantnsai, M 
at that sUge of the wsrtki 
anti - submarine work wn 
feeUe, and the enemy m«* 
have cursed at his o« »• 
potenoe to defend his Mi 
routes. 

" B 12 " (Commands Brw) 
was the boat that hsd tkj 
battle at ten yards' range witt 
an armed tug in the S^i* 
Marmora. She oama vi^ 
ous out of the action, bsTOf 
sunk her opponent. Shs w* 
a habit of using her one gj 
in a violent manner wbio^ 
caused much distress to W 
enemy. On the 16th Sep**- 
ber 1916, on a trip np »• 
DardaneUes, she ^^f^^^ 
munition steamer in ^^J*** 
Bay. Onthel8th,b6fagt^ 
inside the Marmora, she 

"Dived into Bodost<S bsift^ 
nothing. Chased torprfo- W^ 
the ^Alitalia' dsm otf a*w«»^ 
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Island. We both opened fire at 
about 6000 yards, the torpedo-boat 
turning towards us. The fourth 
shot hit her aft, and she then turned 
and proceeded at high speed to^nurds 
Constantinople, seeming to be on fire 
aft" 

The Turkish anti-subm arise 
oraft most have been in the 
position of the darkey who 
hooked the aUigator— '' Is dis 
>^iggoi^ fishing, or is dis fish 
a-niggerin*?" 

<'E 12" oontinues un- 
moved — 

** Proceeded into Mudania, bom- 
barded Magazine outside town, hit 
it eiffht times, silenced the batteries 
which opened fire on us and damaged 
the railway. Sank two sail and pro- 
ceeded towards Qulf of Ismid." 

Nothing was seen in Ismid 
owing to fog, and so she tried 
the vioinity of Marmora Island, 
where on the 21st she sank 
a steamer of 3000 tons and 
six dhows. Things were dnll 
till the 28 th, when she sank 
three sail o£P Ismid. On the 
29th she met with anti-sab- 
marine work again. 

"Sank one sail off Bodosto. De- 
stroyer came out, but returned again 
on sighting us, ... we were opened 
fire on from Sar Eioi. Open^ fire 
on them and silenced their guns. 
Sank four sail three miles farther 
to the westward. Aeroplane dropped 
two bombs, the nearest falling 30 
yards from our stem." 

On the 5th October she sank 
a small steamer and seventeen 
sail in Bodosto Bay. An 
aeroplane dropped a bomb at 
her with no saooess. On the 
tth she ohased a torpedo-boat 
<m the snrf aoe, bat was nnable 
to get within range. On the 
12th she sank another steamer, 
and on the 17 th snbmarine 



**H 1" having oome np the 
Dardanelles alK), the two boats 
ohased a gnnboat and, getting 
eaoh side of her, gave her an 
nnhappy time. They hit her 
several times and she appeared 
to have lost oontrol, as she 
nearly went ashore on Kalo- 
limno Point. Eventually she 
fonnd shelter in Panderma. 
<'B 12 " dived in after her, but 
owing to fog oonld not see her. 
Both boats waited patiently 
all night in hopes of her 
ooming ont, but were disap- 
pointed. On the 19th '' E 12 " 
fired on Constantinople powder 
factory and had hit it three 
times before 5*9-in. gnns opened 
fire on her from the shore and 
made her dive. 

On the 25th "B 12" re- 
tamed down the Narrows. 
Her experience with the net 
shonld be read, remembering 
that she was an old boat and 
not meant to stand deep-water 
pressares. 

She passed through the net 
at 80 feet depth and carried a 
portion of it with her. This 
portion must have had some of 
the heavy weights attached 
that had been holding the net 
down, for as the beat came 
through she took a big angle 
down by the bow and sank. 

The forward hydroplanes 
caught in the net jammed at 
"10" of dive." "B 12's" ex- 
ternal tanks were blown out 
and full speed put on the 
motors. The boat continued 
down, however, and as the 
pressure increased, the conning- 
tower glass souttles burst in 
and the oonning-tower filled 
up, the hull leaked forward, 
and the fore oompartment had 
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to be doaed off. By patting 
three men on the wheel the 
bow hydroplanes were moved 
a little, and after ten minntee 
at 245 feet the boat started to 
rise. They managed to oheek 
her at 12 feet, bat fennd her 
almost anoontrellaUe. Six 
patrol boats opened fire as the 
oonning- tower showed above 
water, and then the panting 
hydroplane men foroed her 
down again. The beat oon- 
tinaed to dive badly (she was 
still towing the net and sinkers), 
and twice she ran down to 120 
feet. Beth diving gaoges had 
failed and the gyrosoopio oem- 
pass had followed soit. The 
oonning-tower (magnetic) com- 
pass was flooded oat and ose- 
less. Then at 80 feet she 
struck chain moorings off 
Eelid Bahr and scraped past. 
This broke away the length 
of net she had been towing, 
and released of the weight she 
rose at once, and before the 
tanks could be filled again 
broke surface. The shore 
batteries and patrol vessels 
opened fire at once, hitting the 
oonning-tower full with a small 
shell and sending small shells 
and splinters through the 
bridge. As the boat went 
down (the oonning-tower being 
flooded already the shell hole 
was nothing to worry about) 
a torpedo fired from Eelid 
Bahr passed over her, and 
another 50 yards astern of her. 
''B 12" continued her dive 
towards home, her trim and 
control being then normal She 
observed two large explosions 
a couple of miles astern of her 
and saw the track of another 
torpedo, but was not further 



molested, and joined the Dir- 
danelles Fleet a few bom 
later. 

Submarine << H 1 " (Lieutea- 
ant Pirie) has been menticmd 
as having worked in compsoj 
with "B 12." An «H" boat 
is, of course, mnoh smaller and 
less seaworthy than an **£,' 
being of 400 tons and 150 M 
length. Before meeting "112" 
at the rendezvous, tUs boat 
had sunk a steamer. Istflr 
she sank three more ftteamm 
and a dhow. As "B 12" wm 
leaving the Marmora first, tba 
poUtely took " H l*s " maila oot 
with her. 

"B 7" (Commander Ceoh- 
rane) made herself unpopolsr 
with the enemy in July of 1915. 
She passed up the Dardsnelta 
(being missed "overhead" by » 
torpedo fired from Kelid Bs^) 
on the 30th June, and en 2od 
July sank a steamer and twa 
dhows in Bodosto Bay. On 
the 3rd she sank a brigsottn^ 
and on the 6th a 200-ton Zebeo 
and another brigantina On 
the 7th she got a tug w » 
ferry-steamer and had an aiti«« 
on the surface with a two- or 
three-gun gunboat which re- 
tired, leaving a dhew to lU 
fate. In the evening »• 
chased a ferrysteamer sih^ 
In the morning she wgbt^ 
the same ferrysteamer ondir 
way and sank her. OnthtStn 
she got a Zebeo, and on t^ 
10th she dived into U^*^ 
and torpedoed a steamer $ioet 
side the pier. OnthellM^JJ 
sank two dhows, •»* ^ ^ 
16th she dived into Coi«J^^ 
nople and fired a ^^^^.^^ 
the Arsenal (whkh » ^^ 
to the water) in the h«P* * 
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detonating somothing. The 
explosion was very heavy when 
the torpedo hit. She then 
dived oat and oame to the snr- 
f aoe off Zeitunlik Powder Mills, 
into whioh she fired twelve 
rounds. On the 16 th she sank 
a dhowy and at 9.30 A.M. on 
the 17th she opened fire on a 
railway cutting a mile west of 
Kaya Bnmu and blocked the 
line. She then waited till she 
saw a heavy troop train going 
west, and ohased at full speed 
to pick up the fruits of her 
labours. The train entered the 
cutting, and, as was expected, 
backed out again into Yarandje 
Station. «B 7 " settled down 
to work, and after twenty 
rounds had been fired, three 
ammunition oars blew up. 
Later in the day she shelled 
another train and hit several 
cars, without, however, doing 
so much damage. She oon- 
eluded an interesting day by 
sinking another dhow. On the 
18 th she sank a brigantine^ 
and was fired at by rifles from 
Mudania. She replied by 
hitting a steamer with one 
sheU, and the buildings from 
which rifles were being fired 
with ten. Three shells fired 
into a small shed on the beach 
produced heavy and satisfactory 
explosions. On the 19th she 
sank four sail, and on the 2l8t 
one; on the 22nd she fired 
again on a train rounding 
Kaya Burnu and on a stone 
railway bridge. On the 24th 
she oame back through the 
Narrows, presumably to the 
immense r^ef of the Turks. 
On her next trip, as has already 
been related, ''E 7 " was sunk 
and the crew captured. The 



coxswain was imprisoned some 
60 miles from the ooast of 
Asia Minor. He made a small 
canvas boat, carried it with him 
to the beach aeross that 60 
miles of hills and put to sea. 
He was blown back by a gale, 
however, and recaptured on the 
day that his oaptain escaped 
from a camp 300 miles inland. 
In these interminable lists 
of sinkings of unarmed vessels 
it may appear to the reader as 
if the work had been done 
roughly and without considera- 
tion for the lives of non-oem- 
batants. The following report 
from the commanding officer of 
the fiotilla should be noted : — 

*'The destruction of the enemy's 
means of transport in the Sea of 
Marmora has been pnrsned throush- 
ont with the utmost regard for hu- 
manity. Ships carrying refugees 
have invariably been spared, and the 
crews of sailing vessels either given 
time to escape or rescued at consider- 
able inconvenience to the submarine. 
On many occasions the crews of ves- 
sels destroyed have shown their sur- 
prise and gratitude at the considera- 
tion shown to them.'' 

The first boat to enter the 
Narrows was " B 11 " (Lieu- 
tenant Holbrook). She suc- 
cessfully torpedoiMl and sank 
the Turkish battleship ifessic- 
diyeh. The outstanding fact 
of this feat was that the boat 
was built in the summer of 
1906, making her well over 
eight years old when she went 
into the Dardanelles. Eight 
years is a great age for a sub- 
marine in a Service whioh ad- 
vances every month in its 
knowledge of construction, and 
'< B 11 " was in 1914 almost 
ready for a final paying off. 
She showed, however, that the 
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•Id boAta were by no means 
ueleM if handled as they 
should be. 

The first trip right inte the 
Marmora was by ''A-E 2" 
(Lieut. - Commander Stoker). 
She was an Australian boat of 
the same type as the other B's. 
She was unfortunately sunk 
by a destroyer in the Marmora 
after getting in.^ 

In the Baitio also, at the be- 
ginning of the War, targets 
were far more plentiful than 
in the North Sea. Commander 
H<»ton in''E 9 ''sank a de- 
stroyer on January 29, 1916. 
On June 4 he sank a transport 
whioh was preteoted by a de- 
stroyer soreen. On July 2 he 
torpedoed and badly damaged 
the Prinz Adalbert On July 
29 <<E 1" (Commander Lau- 
renoe) sank a transport. On 
August 19 he torpedoed and 
damaged the Moltke^ inoident- 
ally oausing the enemy to 
withdraw from the attaok en 
the Galf of Riga — an attaok 
whioh at the moment showed 
every probability of sucoeeding. 
Later in the war the Germans 
renewed their attaok sue- 
oessf ully — seonre in the know- 
ledge that the internal oondi- 
tions oaused by the Bevolu- 
tion had prevented the British 
submarines from operating. 
At that time we had in the 
Baitio four '<E" Class ("B 
18/V Lieut-Commander Hala- 
han, having been lost at sea 
in May 1916 with all hands, 
from a oause unknown) and 
four «<C" Class. The latter 
boats had, instead of entning 



the Baitio by the Sound, < 
in August 1916 vid the White 
Sea and up the Dvina river 
in wooden barges towed by 
tugs; they oame praotieally 
empty, and their batteries, &a, 
were replaotd in them on ar- 
rival at Petrograd. The Bevo- 
lution oaused suoh ohaos that 
the flotilla was i^raotioally tied 
to harbour after the Soviet Gov- 
ernment's installation. '' C 27 " 
(Lieutenant Sealy), however, 
was able to torpedo a transport 
during the attaok on Oeeel, and 
was SiLio reported to have dam- 
aged one of the soreening 
vessels. There is no doubt 
that the knowledge that these 
submarines had l^en rendered 
powerless enormously helped 
the Germans in the Baitio. 
Perhaps the best tribute to 
their effioienoy is the insertion 
by the enemy in the Peaoe 
Treaty with Russia of a olause 
insisting on the British boats' 
destruction. On April 5, 1918, 
the beats were blown up and 
the crews oame home overland. 
Curious stories were brought 
baok by the returning offioem 
and men of Bevolutionary con- 
ditions. The English were not 
molested, but were still ap- 
parently respected by the Rus- 
sian sailors. One unfortunate 
seaman of the Bevolutionary 
Navy had insulted one of our 
officers, who complained to the 
Coundl about it. The wretched 
man was arrested, and would 
have been ezeouted if the 
officer had not perscmally 
begged for his life. This being 
granted, the man was brought 



^ As I have not the despatch by me, I am postponing the aoconnt of her 
passage till later. 
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aoross feo the B boat to apolo- 
gue. Hit mates assisted him 
to do this by rubbing his faoe 
on the iron deok before the 
Lieutenant -Commander's feet. 
He was then sent indefinitely 
to Siberia. The same men 
who took sneh steps to uphold 
politeness to England and her 
offioers at that date, had al- 
ready brutally hacked num- 
bers of their own offioers to 
pieoes, and had drenched their 
Admiral in paraffin and set 
a light to him. 

When the debaole came, and 
the German transports were 
approaching, an eflPort was 
made to get both British and 
Bussian submarines to sea. 
The following incident is 
hardly credible, but I believe 
it is true : one Bussian boat on 
leaving harbour did a dive for 
practice — a very wise thing to 
do. Her after-hatch was open, 
and should have been closed on 
the order to dive. It was not 
closed, for the simple reason 
that the man whose duty it 
was to close it was having his 
** Stand easy '* at the time, and 
therefore considered the order 
to shut down to be unconstitu- 
tional. He was near the hatch 
himself, and he sat there and 
watched the Baltic come in as 
the boat went under; if ever 
anybody died for his principles 
that man did. However, the 
captain and first lieutenant 
of the boat escaped as she 
sank, and were court -mar- 
tialled for losing their ship. 
By a nightmare of Bevolu- 
tionary logio they were sent 
to Siberia, the court finding 
that the order to shut down 
was illegal and harsh, in that 



oertain of the crew were taking 
their rest, and could not be ex- 
pected to obey any order. 

The B boats at that time 
had a number of Bussian 
offioers on board who had 
oome to them for protection. 
It was customary for the Bus- 
sian crews to vote for their 
oaptains, and as the life of a 
captain (controlled by a Conn- 
oil of the crew) was a short 
and precarious one, it was not 
uncommon for a new leader of 
a poll to desert by swimming 
to the British flotilla. When 
the flotilla was eventually de- 
stroyed by its own officers, 
Captain Oromie remained to 
make a last effort to bring the 
fighting forces back to the 
Allies' side. As is known to 
all the world, he closed with 
his death on the Bmbassy 
stairs a chapter of history 
that our Navy will never have 
oause to be ashamed of. 

Bevelutionary crews in Bus- 
sian submarines gave illus- 
trations of what happens if 
democracy is carried to its 
limits. An Bnglish submarine 
officer did a short trip in a 
boat belonging to the Bussian 
Navy, and his comment about 
it was that "if it had not 
been so serious it would have 
been eomic." The crew's com- 
mittee had dismissed the en- 
gineer and mechanicians for 
reasons of their own, with the 
result that furious altercations 
used to go on as to the best 
way to start up the engines. 
The results were not always 
successful; but the cook, who 
seemed to be the only man 
aboard who knew how it was 
done, used to eventually inter- 
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vene and make the maoh- 
enduring metal get to work 
again. Thisy of oonrse, was 
at sea and near to the 



enemy. 

Some dffioalties were ez- 
perienoed in keeping the 
British submarine sailors away 
from the Bossians when the 
boats were in harbour. Cap- 
tain Cromie reported on one 
oooasion: "I regret to report 
that striking oases are be- 
ooming more frequent, ohiefly 
due to insolenoe on the part 
of the Bnssians and a grow- 
ing oontempt for them on the 
part of our men/' Our sailors 
had no objeotion to anybody's 
politioal opinions, but they did 
objeot to a spirit of murder 
in substitution for a fighting 
spirit. The whole of Bussia 
at that time was in a turmoil. 
Bolshevism was beginning, and 
the Qermans were sweeping up 
the Bussian ships and defenoes 
as if they were empty. The 
Bussian Naval Commander-in- 
Chief went in person to assist 
in the detenoe of the Gulf of 
Biga. When he and his staff 
arrived at Hapsal they had 
to walk seven versts to 
Bogikoul, as the railway was 
on strike for vedkal 

The Baltio submarine flotilla 
vanished with the oollapse of 
Bussia, but it had made a 
great name for itself. Even 
during the nightmare of revo- 
lutionary lunaoy that preoeded 
the end, it was looked on by 
all the Bussians as the one 
straightforward and effieient 
foroe that remained. The low- 
est as well as the highest 
respeoted it as the symbol of 
honesty and oourage. During 



its oareer it had oaused iie 
greatest annoyanoe to the 
enemy, on ooeasions hoUiog 
up and stopping praotioaUy 
all traffic from Germany to 
Sweden in enemy ships. The 
following extraota shew tbe 
way some of the work wm 
done : — 

"*E 9' (Commander Hwion), 
October 18th, 1916, 5.60 p.m. ; 
Chaaed steamer and ordered iier to 
stop by International Code and by 
firing fn«.Tin> fth^nyl of her. Sat 
proved to be the German ship 
Soderham of Hambm'g. Boarding 
party went aboard and told crew 
to abandon ship, then opened op 
sea-cocks and exploded demolitioD 
charges. 

«* At 7.16 P.M. stopped a diip with 
flashing lamp and maxim. She vai 
the FemanUmoo of the Hamboig 
South American Line — from Loles 
to Stettin with iron ore (3600 taia). 
Sent crew off in boats and »n\'»«J: 
Her chief officer stated her to be of 
7000 tons. 6.66 A.if.: Chased, bowded, 
and sank the Johannes Buss of Him- 
burg — same routine as prenom/. 
10.47 A.M. : Hove to the German ship 
Dal Alfven, and ordered her to ata- 
don ship. A deslxoyer was with her, 
and approadied me at speed. .1^!^ 
impowible to discoTer her natiooaW 
end -on, so dived and watched we. 
She proved to be the SwediAde- 
stroyer Wale. She took Dal ^ JJT* 
crew on board from their boaia 
Boae and closed Wale. FoUowing 
conversation ensued: — ^^i 

''Wale. * You are in Swedish netttrsi 

waters.' .. 

"«E 9.' *I make mywlf «* "*"* 
from land.' 

''Wale. '1 make you five.' 

«*E 9.' *Neutnd limit w tf rej 
miles— please stand dear wh"* * 
sink this ship.' . ^ 

"11.24 A.M. : Fired item tooe •» 
Dal Alfven. WaU wmb m T^ 
on our beam. Torpedo ran^^«** •"^ 
vessel sank in two minutes. 

"E 19'XCommandsr Croin») 
was at sea also at this tto*-"^ 



«« October Srd, 6.a0 ?M. 
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Qerman merchantman. She would 
not obey the signal until I hit her 
with a shell amidships — then she 
abandoned ship. Put nve shot-holes 
in her water-line and left her on a 
lee shore. Weather getting worse. 

<< October 10th: Sea rough with 
rain squalls. Stopped German ship 
Lulea, Made crew abandon ship and 
then sank her. 

"October llth: Sank Walter Lean- 
hardt of Hamburg. Oew taken 
aboard Swedish steamer. Then sank 
Outrune, carrying iron ore to Ham- 
burg. At 4.55 P.M., stopped and sank 
Director Rtppenhagen, carrying mag- 
netic ore to Noraenhem. I^t the 
crew aboard Swedish steamer Martha, 
6.30 P.M. : Sank the Nieomeduh carry- 
ing iron ore to Hamburg. Crew 
pulled ashore. 

** Stopped the Nihe. This ship re- 
quiring further iuTestigation, I put 
a prize crew on board and sent her 
to Revel. Her captain informed me 
that twenty Carman ships laden with 
iron ore are stopped at Lulea, waiting 
for escort." 

On November 2Qd <<B 19" 
was on the tra£Elo route again 
and sank the Ruomi of ]£un- 
borg. (The work being done 
by these boats was the same 
as the Germans were doing 
to OS, but if the Germans had 
carried out their work with 
the same deoenoy and oare for 
the lives of the non-oombatants 
they would be reoeiving far 
more eonsideration and respect 
from us now.) The enemy had 
now started to protect their 
traffic lane, and they sent out 
a cruiser to drive the B boats 
away. 

'' B 19 " continues (November 
7th, L45 P.M.) :— 

''Fired starboard beam tube 1100 
yards' rang^ hitting her forward] on 
starboard side. The cruiser {Aneona 
class) swunff round and stopped. At 
1.56 P.M. fired stem tube at 1200 
yards. Torpedo hit just abaft main- 
mast, and after-magazine blew up. 



Three minutes later there was no 
sign of her.'' 

The Gbrman ships torpedoed 
in the Baltic seem to have 
had touchy magazines. Com- 
mander Ooodhart (E 8) met 
the Prinz Adalbert on October 
23rd, 1915. She was zig- 
sagging slightly and going 
15 knots, with two destroyers 
zigzagging ahead as a screen. 
The torpedo was fired at the 
fore-bridge as she passed, and — 

<< Observed very yivid flash of ex- 
plosion along water-line at point of 
aim. This was immediately followed 
by a very heavy concussion, and the 
entire ship was completely hidden by 
a huge column of tnick grey smoke 
— ^fore magazine having evidently 
been exploaed by torpedo. As many 
portions of the ship were observed 
to be fallinff in the water all round, 
I proceededto 60 feet depth.** 

The range of this shot was 
about 1300 yards. This com- 
paratively long distanee was 
fortunate, as the resultant ex- 
plosion would have probably 
caused a terrific shock to B 8 
had she happened to fire from 
doser. 

The E boats in the Baltic 
•ame from Harwich vid the 
Sound. It sounds simple, but 
it was a remarkably difficult 
and dangerous trip. For six 
miles in the narrow it is too 
shallow for a submarine to 
submerge. The boats had to 
trim down and go along with 
their conning-towers showing 
and their keels bumping along 
the rooky bottom. The traffic 
— both neutral and enemy — 
was so thick that it was not 
so much a question of avoiding 
being seen, as of actually 
avoiding collision. A maze of 
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moving and fixed lights, searoh- of passing throngh thiok 

lights, star-shells, and attempts traffic in a narrow channel, 

to ram made up a nightmare It was really a marvel that 

of navigational diffionlties to any boats got through safely 

add to the normal anxiety at alL 



nL 



Throughout this history I 
am giving selections from de- 
spatches of typical '*con- 
taots" with the enemy, or of 
those which describe exciting 
incidents oa patrol; but I 
don't want to give the idea 
that submarine patrol work 
was one whirl of gaiety, and 
that a boat had only to go to 
sea in order to find a target. 
The facts are very difl^erent. 
A boat might do a matter of 
twenty trips without meeting 
any kind of chance at an 
enemy, and I suppose that 
each boat averaged two to 
three thousand miles of diving 
between chanoes. The follow- 
ing description of routine in a 
patrol boat must stand for four 
years of blank days in the 
North Sea, Atlantic, or Medi- 
terranean : — 

The boat dives at dawn, and, 
the trim correct and the cap- 
tain satisfied, the order is given 
to ''fall out all but diving- 
hands." One officer remains 
at the periscope, while the re- 
mainder and the majority .'of 
the crew move off to their 
sleeping billets and lie down. 
When not on watoh it is cus- 
tomary for everybody to sleep, 
read, and eat all the time ; 
this is to conserve the stock 
of air in the boat. Oxygen is 
not carried, but "puriiers" 



are. The air in the hull of 
the boat is, however, ample for 
a long day's dive, and except 
when kept down by aooident 
or the maohinations of the 
enemy there is no necessity to 
renew it. It is kept on the 
move, however, by ordinary 
oiroulating fans, which prodnoe 
a general draught and disturb- 
ance of the hales of bad air 
around each man's head, and 
this keeping of the air moving 
makes a great difference — in 
fact, with no fans running a 
match fails to burn after nine 
hours' diving; with all fans 
oiroulating a matoh can be lit 
after a dive of from fourteen to 
eighteen hours. Why this is, 
I don't know. If any work is 
done while diving (such as re- 
loading of tubes or repairing of 
damage) the air is used more 
rapidly — in fact, extraordinari- 
ly quiokly. When no work is 
being done, but only the usual 
day's dive has been carried out, 
there is a slight increase in 
rate of respiration among the 
hands on watoh, with a slighter 
rise in rate of pulse. But as 
soon as one attempts to do 
anything, such as lifting 
weights or making a speeoh 
to the crew on the subject of 
their crimes, one finds it neces- 
sary to breathe heavily and 
quickly; and in fact, in the 
case of the speech, only a few 
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mmates' harangue would be 
possible towards the end of 
a day. Offioera do not keep 
wateh at the perisoope for 
more than a eouple of hours 
at a time — ^it is bad for the 
eyes and bad for the temper ; 
the deadly monotony of 
shuffling slowly round while 
stooping to stare at a per- 
feotly blank and usually misty 
horizon is the worst part of 
a patrol. The perisoope work 
makes one sleepy also. Sub- 
marine offioers sleep a lot ; the 
work is dull and sleep passes 
the time. One gets tired ot 
reading, although one oertainly 
reads an extraordinary amount. 
▲ suooession of blank unevent- 
ful trips is good for eduoatiMi, 
however; somebody onoe said 
that the book to be oast away 
on a desert island with was 
Gibbons' <Boman Bmpire.' I 
have known heavier books 
than that to be worked 
through on patrol— even to 
weighty tomes on Constitu- 
tional History. The sailors 
also read, sleep, and eat oon- 
tinuously. A few hands keep 
watoh on the hydroplane 
wheels, the pumps, and the 
motors ; the rest take it easy. 
They study suoh periodioals 
as one finds on the oounters 
of small tobaooonists' shops, 
and in addition they borrow 
and read intelligently the 
more abstruse literature from 
their officers' library. 

There is not muoh oooking 
done while diving. Cooking 
is done in eleotrio ov^is and 
boilers, but it is usual to do 
what work is neoessary with 
these when the boats are 
charging batteries on the 



surfaoe. Cooking when sub- 
merged uses oxygen, makes 
smells, and expends battery 
power, and is disoouraged. 
Cold meals are the rule, and 
submariiie people oannot com- 
plain of being underfed, as 
there is a special supply for 
them of bottled fruits and 
other extras to obviate the 
dangers of illness to men liv- 
ing without exercise or fresh 
air in suoh confined quarters. 
On the whole, the crews keep 
healthy and fit, but there has 
been a good deal of illness and 
also eye-strain among the offi- 
oers during the war. 

I have said that while one 
officer is on watch at the peri- 
soope the others sleep ot read. 
It is remarkable, however, 
how awake they are to cer- 
tain sounds «r happenings. An 
officer may take some minutes 
to rouse when called for his 
spell on watoh, but if instead 
of the gentle shaking of the 
messMiger ho felt a change of 
inclination of the boat, or a 
new vibratory note from the 
motors, or if he felt by the 
cessation of rolling that the 
boat was sinking, he would be 
awake in a flash. The human 
brain seems to keep one teeh- 
nieal department always on 
watoh, and it misses nothing. 
A boat patrolling in a slight 
swell keeps up a gentle roll 
at periscope depth, and all the 
time one hears the rattle and 
eUck of the shafting as the 
fore and aft hydroplanes are 
worked to keep her at her 
depth-line. If, for instance, 
she meets a stratum of fresh 
water, she will begin to sink; 
the hydroplanes will be worked 
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ap to ''hArd-a-rise" uid left 
therOy with the beat inolmed 
up and tryiag to dimb. The 
officer at the perisoope will 
order a tank to be partially 
emptied and will inoreaae speed 
on the motors to help her <dimb 
up again. ^ As she goes down 
the rolling will oease, and the 
silenoe of the hydroplane 
shafts, the hnm of the motors, 
and the angle of the boat will 
tell every sleeper at onoe ex- 
actly what is happening ; some 
of them ooold prebaUy tdl 
the aotnal depth the boat had 
got down to without looking 
at the gange. In the same 
way when en passage on the 
sufaoe a change of note in 
the roar of the Diesel engines 
will wake all hands — it might 
mean something important. 
When on the snrfaoe, there is 
one sound whioh wakes every- 
body without any ezoeption^^ 
and that is the eleotrie alarm 
horn. It makes a dry blaring 
noise whioh is unmistakable, 
and in view of the faot that 
it may be the preliminary to 
the loss of the beat, it inter- 
ests all hands very intimately. 
There is always the feeling, 
espeoially if it is dark, that 
the officer on watch may have 
rung it toe late, and that be- 
fore the boat oan be forced 
under a destroyer stem may 
come crashing through the 
pressure hull. A submarine 
hates being on the surface— 
at least, a patrol submarine 
does. She has to come up to 
recharge her batteries or to 
«<make a passage." It must 
be reiterated that a submarine 
is fairly fast and of long radius 
on the surface, and of slow 



speed and low capacity aab- 
merged. It will be under8t<K>d 
that a boat is in an anxioiu 
position if she has been diving 
long and her battery is low 
when she is near enemy patrols. 
She has got to come up and 
charge again, and while ohar;^- 
ing a low battery she is rather 
helpless. Bvery weapon has 
its weak pmnt, and a know- 
ledge of where the weakness 
lies means a chance to the 
opponent. 

Neither side had any sub- 
marines present at the Battle 
of Jutland, for the simple 
reason that neither side had 
at that time any boats fast 
enough to cruise with the Fleet 
and so arrive in time at a 
tactical rendezvous. One boat 
did arrive at the scene of 
battle next day — a homeward- 
bound U-boat who knew no- 
thing of what had happened ; 
she passed through an area oi 
wat«r whioh was covered with 
corpses, wreckage, and debris, 
and whioh was occasionally 
marked by the ends ot sunken 
ships standing up above the 
surface. She cruised about, 
wondering, for a time, and 
then hurried on into harbour. 

If, however, there had been 
another fleet action during the 
war, the fast submarine would 
have been represented in it. 
The Qermans never built any- 
thing like our K class boste, 
and so the test of the type 
would have been carried cot 
by us only. Tests in practise 
had given such good resolts 
that the reluctance of the 
enemy to repeat the Jutisnd 
ezperiment was very disap- 
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pointing to the E-boat offioera, 
who had two years of waiting 
for their one ohanoe — a ohanoe 
whioh never arrived. A sub- 
marine of 2600 tons oannet 
throw up her tail and slip under 
in a few seoonds as an B-boat 
ean do— she must be taken under 
with due respeot for her great 
length and size, and she ean- 
not therefore be used on the 
usual Bight patrols. She is 
built and designed for battle 
only, and the type, apart from 
a few 'incidents " with enemy 
submarines while employed on 
scouting patrolsy had to share 
the fate of the Grand Fleet 
battleships whioh never got a 
fair ohanoe at the enemy. The 
building of these boats, how* 
ever, showed us that the big 
submarine was a working pos- 
sibility. We designed and 
built them to a certain speoifi- 
eation, and they showed they 
could improve on that specifi- 
cation in practice, and they 
gave most valuable data for 
future design. 

There is, at any rate, one 
point on which prophecy as to 
the future of submarines (if 
they are allowed by Inter- 
national Law to continue to 
develop) is safe : at present a 
boat has to travel submerged 
by electric power, because that 
is the only form of propulsion 
we know whioh does not con- 
sume air. When an engine 
arrives whioh can propel a 
boat under water by abstract- 
ing the necessary oxygen from 
the surrounding sea, we will 
have made the submersible a 
oommeroial proposition. A 
properly s tream - lined body 
moves faster under than on 

VOL. OCT.— NO. MCCXLIV. 



the surface of water, and with 
a submersible internal combus- 
tion engine there would be in 
all probability a doubling of 
the speed of ships. That such 
a type of engine will oeme 
there is little doubt, and when 
it is remembered that water 
is a far cheaper protection 
from shells than is armour- 
plate, a field for prophecy is 
opened which is much too big 
and tempting to venture into 
here. 

Whatever happens, the Ger- 
man policy of torpedoing 
merchant ships without warn- 
ing must be made not only 
illegal, but unsafe for a nation 
adopting it; the use of this 
weapon by the enemy has 
made the word submarine one 
of reproach ; the submarine 
personnel of every allied navy 
feels that an honourable 
weapon has, on its first ap- 
pearance in a great sea war, 
had its name degraded by a 
section of its users. If these 
notes of mine serve no other 
purpose, they will at any rate 
do something towards differ- 
entiating between the sub- 
marine and the U-boat. If 
the name of the weapon is to 
become a term of reproach, it 
is better to particularise and 
to spare the honour of the 
Allied Navies. 

I am going to relate an in- 
cident which occurred during 
the war. It was not in the 
presence of the enemy, and so 
there is little direct connection 
between it and a War History. 
But it is illustrative of the 
ideas of the Submarine Service 
in that it evoked little com- 
ment among the Flotillas, the 
3m 
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standard shown by the per- 
sonnel being oonsidered to be 
normal, and in aooordanoe with 
aooepted praotioe. 

Sabmarine ''C 12" was 
nnder way in the Hamber; 
her main driving motors 
failed, and before the fanlt 
oonld be remedied or anohors 
let gO| she was carried by the 
strong ebb-tide against the 
bows of destroyers whioh were 
lying at the Eastern Jetty at 
Immingham, and badly holed. 
Most of the orew and the first 
lieutenant (Lientenant Snlli- 
van) were below at the time, 
while the oaptain (Lientenant 
Manley) was on deek. Seeing 
that the beat was sinking fast. 
Lieutenant Manley ordered all 
hands on deok. They harried 
up, the first lieutenant re- 
maining below. The water 
was pouring in over the eleo- 
trio batteries, eausing heavy 
chlorine fumes to be given off. 
The boat was on the verge of 
sinking when, the last man 
being up. Lieutenant Manley 
went below, elosing the oon- 
ning-tower Ud after him. The 
boat then went to the bottom, 
with both officers inside her. 
Finding, however, that noth- 
ing could be done owing to 
the extent of the damage, the 
chlorine gas, and the weight 
of water entering, these 
officers entered the conning- 
tower, closing the lower door 
after them. They then flooded 
the oonning-tower and, lifting 
the qpper door, swam to the 
surface, reporting that noth- 
ing eoidd now be done without 
salvage plant to lift the boat. 

War produces a lot of inci- 
dents of a noteworthy kind, 



but work in «ubnua-iae8 pro^ 
duces similar incidents nndar 
peace conditions also^ beoai 
the Storvice is always at 
with its constant enemy— >tiie 
sea. The boats have small 
buoyancy, and a leak is a 
dangerous thing; Hiey are 
very vulnerable to the ram, 
and even in peace manoeuvres 
before the war we lost 6 
boats from collisions either on 
the surface or diving. Duriiig 
the war we lost 61 boata, of 
whioh — 

7 were blown up withoat 
losses in personnel — 
these being the boata 
of the Baltic Flotilla. 
20 were lost from a oause 
unknown. In other 
words, they went on 
patrol, and nothing 
more was heard of 
them. The ennmy have 
no knowledge of Hmt 
fate» and there were no 
survivors ftrom them. 
Their loss was probably 
due to their strikiDg 
mines. 
5 were sunk by enemy sub- 
marines (one of them 
— «'B20"-^n the Sea 
of Marmora). 

3 were sunk while enter- 

ing the DardaneDes, 
and 1 by gun-fire in 
the Marmora. 

4 were sunk by mines off 

our own coasts. 
3 were wrecked on neutral 
coasts, 1 in the Baltio, 
and 1 on our own ooasl 

2 were sunk by air bombs. 
7 were sunk by odHsion. 

3 were sunk in error by 

ffun or ram by oor own 
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1 sank in harbooTy 1 sank 

on trialBy 1 wat sunk by 

gan-fire after sinking a 

German destroyer off 

the Bight, and "C3" 

blew herself up on St 

George's Day against 

the Mole at Zeebrugge, 

The losses were heavy, but 

were net inourred uselessly. 

The boats were the outposts of 

the Fleet, and, however great 

the losses, they oould never 

have eqnaUed those the bigger 

ships would have had to endure 

had they been given the same 

patrols to perform. 

Looking at the above list, 
one oan see that the majority 
of the losses were due to mines. 
Losses by direot oontaot with 
the enemy were infrequent. 
This, of course, is because only 
a Fleet holding command of 
the sea oan institute regular 
anti-submarine methods and 
patrols. Our boat s were work- 
ing in and around the Bight, 
and were taking the risks of 
mine-fields all the time. The 
five wrecks show that navi- 
gational difficulties are in- 
creased in war-time. This was 
found also by surface vessels. 



The Dardanelles took their 
toll ; it was easy to do damage 
to traffic in the Marmora from 
a weU-trained submarine, but 
getting in and out of the 
Narrows was no simple matter. 
Of the two sunk by air bombs, 
one was alongside in harbour, 
and the other was destroyed 
by an Allied aircraft which 
mistook her for a U-boat ; the 
submarine oould have easily 
dived and avoided attack, but 
was under the impression her 
unfortunate opponent was only 
dosing in order to make sig- 
nals. The three others sunk 
in error by our own side show 
that a submarine's risks are 
great even on her own coast, 
and that methods of identifi- 
cation oan never be perfected. 
The enemy suffered more than 
we did from errors. They had 
several clashes between their 
own destroyers: on June 1 
(the morning after Jutland) 
the Stettin was fired on by the 
whole of their 2Bd Battle 
Squadron; while one XT -boat 
in 1914 successfully stalked 
and torpedoed another (17-5), 
thinking it was one of our 
own. 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT MITHOD. 

THB SBOOND TREATY OF TBBSAILLB8 — HMUt BANTZAU's BX0UBS8 
— A NBW MAP OF BUROPB — THB 8AAR BASIN — THB GBRMAN ABHT 
OF THB FUTUBB — SHALL THB KAISER BE TRIED t— REPARATION 
AND INDBMNITT — TON FOR TON — THB LEAGUE OF NATIONS — 
HBBR SOHBIDEMANN AND THE PEAOE — WHAT YISOOUNT HALDANE 
OF OLOAN THINKS ABOUT IT. 



If the (Germans wer« gifted 
with imagination, they would 
be deeply sensible of the irony 
whioh brings them a seoond 
time to Yersailles. Where Bis- 
marok dictated terms to pros- 
trate France and welded the 
German Empire into one wholes 
then deemed unconquerable, 
Count Broekdor£P-Bantzau and 
his oolleagnes have received 
the terms framed by the inex- 
orable Allies. Less than fifty 
years have witnessed the rise 
and fall of Imperial Germany, 
and truly history cannot show 
a swifter Nemesis. To-day 
Germany stands alone. Her 
aneient friends — Austria, Tur- 
key, Bulgaria — are crushed 
beneath the same load which 
overwhelms her. But she lacks 
imagination, and can under- 
stand neither the justice nor 
the reality of the blow. 

The meeting of the Allies 
with the German delegates is 
a meeting which will never be 
blotted out from the records. 
For more than four years a 
veil has separated Germany 
from Western Burope. Neither 
we nor the French have had 
talk .or commerce with our 
foes, and our first confrontation 
at Versailles does not suggest 
a speedy renewal of intimate 
relations. The speeoh made by 



M. Clemenoeau was brief and 
dignified. ''It is neither the 
time nor the place," said he, 
''for superfluous words." And 
the speeoh left no loophole of 
esoape. " This second Treaty of 
YersaillesJ' added the French 
Minister, "has cost us too 
much not to take on our side 
all the necessary precautione 
and guarantees tiiat this peace 
shall be a lasting one.'* 
The reply of Herr Bantzan 
proved at once that defeat has 
not chastened the insolence of 
Germany. He spoke as one 
who had the right to formu- 
late, or at least to diseuss, the 
terms of peace. He acclaimed 
" the sublime thought " of the 
League of Nations. He strayed 
into the bypaths of political 
philosophy, declaring in the 
hour of Us country's crisis 
that " the peace whioh cannot 
be defended in the name of 
right before the worid always 
oills forth new resistance 
against it" It is late in the 
day for a German to defend 
anything "in the name of 
right." For fifty years the 
fellow - countrymen of Herr 
Bantzan have preached the 
gospel of might, naked and 
unashamed, and it would have 
better become him if he had 
not used words which all the 
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Allies know are meaningless 
npon his lips. We did not 
invite the (Germans to Ver- 
sailles that they should argne 
with Qs about right and wrong, 
an enterprise for whioh they 
are singularly unfit. We 
asked them to Versailles that 
they might hear and aooept 
the sentenoe whioh the world 
has passed upon dangerous 
criminals. 

But there is one admission 
whioh he did make. "We are 
under no illusion," said he, " as 
to the extent of our defeat and 
the degree of our want of 
power. We know that the 
power ef the German arms is 
broken. We know the power 
of* the hatred whioh we en- 
counter here, and we have 
heard the passionate demand 
that the viotors shall make 
us pay as the vanquished 
and shall punish those who 
are worthy of being pun- 
ished." Bo far, so good. Un- 
happily for his own dignity, 
Herr Bantzau did not end 
there. He went on to re- 
pudiate for his oountry the 
sole guilt of the war. He 
repeated the old exonse, in- 
vented by the journalists of 
(Germany, that the GUrman 
people believed that it was 
fighting a war of defence, and 
he failed to see that the respon- 
sibility for this falsehood, if it 
were believed, rests wholly 
upon his own Government. 
Still worse was his excuse by 
oounter-reproaeh for the crimes 
committed by the GUrman 
army. " The hundreds of 
thousands of non-combatants,'' 
said hOy "who have perished 



since November 11 by reason 
of the blockade were killed with 
cold deliberation, after our ad- 
versaries had conquered and 
victory had been assured 
them.'' This is sheer non- 
sense. The blockade is a 
lawful and recognised form 
of warfare, and if the Ger- 
mans fear it they should have 
thought twice before they 
plunged Europe into wanton 
bloodshed. But it is ohar- 
aoteristio of the Germans that 
they demand for themselves 
privileges whioh they refuse 
to others, and if only Herr 
Bantzau would re-read Buseh's 
" Secret Pages" of Bismarck's 
life, he would understand that 
his country has been treated 
with a leniency unknown to 
the viotors of 1871, and he 
would have refrained from 
making his loud appeal to 
prejudice. 

From the setting of the 
peace we come to the peace 
itself, and it may be said at 
once that, if its terms are 
loyally carried out, it should 
prove a just and a lasting 
peace. It has its faults. As 
you read its provisions, you 
hear the voice of compromise 
speaking aloud. And com- 
promise is always a timid 
adviser. You can put your 
finger upon clauses which were 
dictated not by wisdom, but 
in fatal compliance with Mr 
Wilson or another. . But that 
part whioh will mar the peace, 
it it become not a dead letter, 
as we hope and believe that it 
wiU, is the League of Nations — 
an easy method of shifting re- 
sponsibility and of depriving 
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th« mMter of authority in his 
own house. Upon this vague 
and shadowy debating-seoiety, 
as we shall see presently, are 
dumped many incompatible 
duties, and it wiU be wonder- 
ful, indeed, if its reokless con- 
stitution do not involve Europe 
in many years of war. 

Of the new map of Europe 
which the Allies have drawn 
there is not much to be said 
in dispraise. It is true that 
there are still UtcwuB in 
the scheme. Nothing, for in- 
stance, is said in the draft of 
Jugo-Slavia, that strange in- 
vention of the journalists, or of 
Albania. It is also far too 
amicable to our enemies. But 
buffer -states are created in 
Poland and Czecho-Slovakia, 
and something like a stable 
balance of power is estab- 
lished. Germany loses 30,000 
square miles of territory, and 
little short of 7,000,000 of 
population ; and when we con- 
sider what would have hap- 
pened had victory alighted 
upon the shoulder of Ger- 
many, we cannot say that 
the peace has erred on the 
side of violence. The cession 
of Alsace-Lorraine to its right- 
ful owners is expected and clear- 
cut. It presents no difficulties, 
and will be made to the great 
content of all save the Germans. 
The future of the Saar, on 
the other hand, is uncertain 
and nebulous. The terms on 
which the mines of the Saar 
Basin are given to France are 
designed to produce the greatest 
amount of friction with the 
least benefit to either side. 
The mines are handed over to 



France with perfect justice— 
that is true. At the same 
time, it is made clear that 
France is not to be trusted 
in the administration of her 
new territory. ''In oompen- 
sation for the destruction 
of ooal- mines in Northern 
France " — thus runs the 
clause— ''and as payment <m 
account of reparation, Ger- 
many cedes to France full 
ownership of the ooal-mines 
of the Saar Basin, with their 
subsidiaries, accessories, and 
facilities." As the Germans, 
with " eold deliberation " have 
destroyed the mines of Nor- 
thern France, in the hope 
that they might start again 
in the commercial race with 
an easy lead, it is right and 
proper that they should atone 
for their wanton destruction. 
But what the Peace Confer- 
ence gives with one hand, it 
takes away with the other. 
It shows plainly that, while 
it cannot refrain from an 
obvious act of justice, it is 
resolved to hedge France about 
with irksome restrictions. So 
it places the whole district 
under a sort of parish oounciL 
" In order to secure the rights 
and welfare of the population," 
so it is said, "and guarantee 
to France entire freedom in 
working the mines, the terri- 
tory will be governed by a 
Commission appointed by the 
League of Nations and con- 
sisting of five members, 
one French, one a native 
inhabitant of the Saar, and 
three representing three dif- 
ferent countries other than 
France and Germany. The 
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Leagve will appoint a mem- 
ber of the Commission as 
Chairman, to aot as exeoutive 
of the Commission." We oan 
imagine no plan more nioely 
oalovdated to ensure oonf osion 
and bad government than this 
one, whioh bears the signature, 
we are sure, of Mr Wilson. 
Fortunately it oomes to an end 
in fifteen years, when *'a plebi- 
aoitejnll be held by oommunes 
to asoertain the desires of 
the population as to oontinu- 
anoe of the existing regime 
under the League of Ifations, 
union with Franee, or union 
with (Jermany." Whatever 
may be the desires of the 
populaoe in 1934, one thing is 
oertain : they will not oonfirm 
the mixed tutelage of a grand- 
motherly League. 

The same weakness is dis- 
played in dealing with Dant- 
sig. That is to be a Free 
City, as free as any oity oan 
be, ** under the guarantee of 
the League of Nations." A 
High Commissioner is to be 
appointed by tihe League, who 
shall reside at Dantzig and 
draw up a oonstitution in 
agreement with the represent- 
atives of the oity. As Pdand 
shall inolude Dantzig within 
her Customs frontiers, and 
have the use of all the oity's 
waterways, dooks,. and other 
laeilities, it would have been 
far simpler to hand the oity 
over to the Poles without any 
let or hindranoe. But the 
League of Nations, like the 
busybody that it is, will have 
a finger in every pie, and will 
guarantee to the world as 
muoh unstable and disoon- 



tented government as political 
ingenuity may devise. 

The military dauses are 
severe, as they should be, and 
if only the will of the Allies 
oan be imposed upon Oer- 
many, we need have no fear 
of another murderous and un- 
provoked attack. "All oom- 
pulsory service" — sueh is the 
decision — "is to be abolished 
in German territory, and re- 
cruiting regulations on a volun- 
tary basis are to be inoorpo- 
rated in the German military 
laws, providing for the enlist- 
ment of non- oommissioned 
officers and men for a period 
of not less than twelve con- 
secutive years, and stipulat- 
ing that dDKcers shall serve for 
twenty-five years, and shall 
not be retired until the age 
of forty-five." The reason of 
these regulations is plain. 
Once before in history a limit 
was imposed upon the German 
Army, and the limit, fixed by 
Napoleon himself, was easily 
evaded by what was called the 
" Elumper " system. Becruits 
were passed rapidly through 
the army into a reserve, and 
their places taken by un- 
trained men, so that in a few 
years the Germans, in spite 
of Napoleon's prohibition, were 
able to put in the field the 
army which won the Battle 
of Leipzig. We have taken 
our precautions, it is true, and 
fixed the number of German 
effectives at a hundred thou- 
sand, whose duty it will be 
to keep order at home and to 
guard the frontiers. But the 
difficulty is not in making the 
plan, but in forcing the Ger- 
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mans loyally to adhere to it. 
We know the value whioh 
they pat upon ''soraps of 
paper/' and unless we keep 
spies all over the oountry, 
and a foroe ready to insist 
upon the oarrying out of our 
decrees, we shall fail where 
Napoleon failed, and disoover 
teo late a German Army, 
trained and equipped, upon 
the frontiers of Franoe. It 
is easy to attaoh too muoh 
importance to suoh provisions 
as those whioh limit the armed 
foroe of an enemy. It will be 
wiser if we leave the (Germans 
no money in their banks, 
whioh they might spend upon 
armamentiB. 

Ther6 is one section in the 
treaty whioh we bitterly de- 
plore, and that is the seotion 
whioh deals with responsi- 
bilities for the orimes of the 
war. That military tribunals 
should be set up by the Allies 
to try persons aooused of aots 
of violation of the laws and 
customs of war is perfectly just 
and right. If we did not punish 
such violations, then Interna- 
tional Law would be a farce. 
But when the section opens 
with the ominous words : '^The 
Allies publicly arraign the ex- 
Emperor William II. for a 
supreme offence against Inter- 
national Morality and Sanctity 
of Treaties," it announces pub- 
licly an infraction of the law. 
There is no oourt in existence 
whioh is competent to try the 
head of a State, and to invent 
a oourt which shall be framed 
for the mere purpose of judg- 
ing one particular criminal is 
to outrage the first principles 



of justice. The Kaiser believes, 
rightly or wrongly, that he is 
answerable to Gbd alone f«r 
his actions, as Charles I. be- 
lieved ; and if he follows that 
monarch in refusing to plead, 
the tribunal, ''guided by the 
highest principles of interna- 
tional policy," will find itself 
baffled. And we say this, not 
from any feeling of leniency to 
the Kaiser, whose orimes and 
pretensions all honest men will 
condemn. We should have no 
objection if the Allies de- 
manded his extradition from 
Holland and punished him, as 
they chose, without a triaL 
If they thought well, they 
might put him to death er 
send him, as Napoleon was sent, 
to S t Helena. There is but one 
course whioh cannot legally be 
followed. We oannot call a 
a oourt into being ad hoc^ and 
pretend that we are obeying 
the voice of justice. It is pos- 
sible that that maid-of-all-work, 
the League of Nations, should 
devise some method in the 
future for bringing kings and 
presidents to trial for derelic- 
tion of duty or for offenoM 
against morality. But should 
we to-day set up a oourt where 
no oourt is or has been, we 
shall succeed only in making a 
martyr of William II., who will 
be far more heavily punished 
if he be left to his own bitter 
regrets and to the long torture 
of his own acousing thoughts. 
The seotion in which repara- 
tion and restitution are oon- 
sidered is impaired by the 
admission that ''the grand 
total of damages assessed 
against G^ermany may exoeed 
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her ability to pay." Qermany's 
ability or inabUity to pay does 
not oonoem the Allies, whose 
only basiness it is to present 
the bill and to see that it is 
paid within a stated time. The 
debt need not be wholly liqui- 
dated for a oentnry, nor need 
the capital sum owing to us 
be handed over all at onoe. 
Bat by paying interest upon 
the whole debt and by creating 
a sinking fond, Germany oan 
and should erentually free us 
all from a heavy burden, whioh 
we did not ourselves put upon 
our baoks. We believe that at 
the present moment we owe a 
vast amount of money to the 
United States. Our creditor 
does not make an elaborate 
oaloulation of our assets and 
liabilities. He assumes, rightly 
enough, that we shall pay our 
undisputed debt, and there is 
an end of it. Why should 
not the Allies make the same 
assumption when they present 
their bill to (Germany f (Ger- 
many is a rioh country. 
She has no external debt. 
Her country has not been 
ravaged as Belgium and 
Northern France have been 
ravaged. Her factories have 
not been despoiled of machinery 
and rendered useless. In one 
way only oan she gain her 
self-respect, and that is by 
paying handsomely for all her 
breakages, and those who ad- 
vise the Allies to deal tenderly 
with her do an ill service both 
to her and to them. 

At present she is asked 
only to make compensation for 
damages caused to civilians. 
For the worst of all she oan 



never oompensate. She cannot 
bring to life again the aged, 
the women and children, whom 
she has brutally murdered by 
land and by sea. She cannot 
restore to happiness the poor 
wretched girls whom she de- 
ported from Lille and other 
places and turned to her vile 
uses. These things are beyond 
her power, as they are beyond 
our forgiveness. But in order 
that all may not go unpaid, 
Germany will be asked to give 
us £1,000,000,000 within two 
years as a first instalment, and 
a Commission will periodically 
examine her capacity to pay 
such farther sums as are de- 
manded. As to the indem- 
nities whioh were loudly 
promised at the Goneral Elec- 
tion, we hear little of them 
to-day, nor oan we extraot a 
pinch of truth from the (Govern- 
ment. And, when onoe peace 
is signed, we fear that the 
Commission will fall into so 
profound an apathy that it 
will make no attempt to lighten 
the burden of debt with whioh 
Germany has weighed down 
all the Entente. 

However, the GUrman 
Gbvemment is asked to re- 
cognise the right of the Allies 
to replacement, ton for ton 
and class for class, of all 
merchant ships and fishing 
boats lost or damaged owing 
to the war. And for the re- 
cognition of this principle we 
are all grateful. A vast num- 
ber of German ships are to be 
ceded to the Allies, and, as 
*^ an additional part of repara- 
tion," the German Government 
agrees to build ships for the 
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Allies to the amount not ex- 
oeeding 200,000 tons annually 
daring tho next five years. 
That is as it shoold be, and let 
as hope that this ''reparation " 
will be a wholesome warning 
to the pirates, who thought it 
an honoorable aot of war, and 
deserving the iron oross, to 
sink merohants at sight and 
to drown their orews. But we 
miss a referenoe to suoh gallant 
neutrals as Norway, whioh re- 
fused to bend the knee to the 
German bully, and with admir- 
able oourage kept the seas in 
spite of the menaoe of (Ger- 
man submarines. After Great 
Britain, it is Norway whioh 
suffered most oruelly at the 
hands of the pirate Huns, and 
we shall not have done our 
duty in the making of peaoe if 
we do not support Norway's 
indisputable olaim to an ample 
reparatioiu Nor is this the 
only oomplaint we have to 
make as to the division of the 
German merchant ships. There 
is a rumour, we hope unfounded, 
that the American Government 
intends to seize all the great 
liners of German origin in- 
terned in American harbours. 
Now, America has suffwed 
least of all countries from the 
brutalities of the submarine 
commanders. As her losses 
have been the smallest, so her 
gains should not be the great- 
est. And if she persist hi her 
rumoured policy, what are we 
to think about her idealism? 
Shall we not be justified in 
sapposing that the ideal which 
she kept steadily before her 
was the ideal of a mercantile 
marine? 



The blot upon the Treaty «{ 
Peace is, as we have said, the 
League of Nations. It is baaed 
upon a wrong prinoiple to per- 
form a duty tor whioh it ia 
obviously incompetent. Ita 
basis is distrust of all the 
world. If we may believe ita 
supporters, no civilised natimai 
oan be expected to aot honesty 
or humanely, if left to itself. 
France may extraot the ooal 
from the Saar Basin. She 
may not be permitted to ad- 
minister justice therein. Ger- 
many is stripped, rightly and 
justly, of her colonies, but leat 
the powers into whose hands 
they fall should break the lawa 
of decency, they must receive 
« mandates" from the League 
before they are entrusted with 
the task of government. And 
reports must be written by the 
mandatories and solemnly con- 
sidered by the League, which, 
we suppose, will approve or 
condemn, as it chooses. Thus 
another kind of dual control 
is invented, which cannot but 
lead to friction and ill-temper. 
What high-spirited nation will 
permit the interference of a 
committee, largely composed 
of States which may l^ally 
resent the interference of their 
fellows? One of two things is 
inevitable. Either the man- 
datory system will speedUy 
beoome a dead letter, or the 
League of Nations will pro- 
mote suoh bitter feuds as can 
be allayed only by the sword. 

And the League of Nations 
will be especially irksome to 
Burope, because, as we pointed 
out last month, America daims 
the right to control us, and 
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dtniaa as the right •ven to 
make a avggeation to anj 
oonntry on the Amerioan een- 
tiaent. We do net grumble at 
the deoiaion of Amerioa, be- 
oame, as we have ahready said, 
it rednoes the League to an 
abaordity. We ean only re- 
gret that the League, fruitful 
in diseerd as it is, should have 
been plaoed proudly and ex- 
ultantly in the f orefiront of the 
Treaty. It is, in truth, a glori- 
fied vestry, a beard of guar- 
dians raised to a high power, 
a pieoe of international Bum- 
bledom, whieh has the strength 
to provoke wars, and, being de- 
prived of arms and a general 
stafl^ not the strength to bring 
them to a olose. The oommittee 
of all the nations will begin and 
end, aooording to the wont of 
oommittees, in talk. ''Upon 
any war, or threat of war, the 
Counoil will meet to ocmsider 
what oommon aotion shall be 
taken." Had the League an 
army at its back, its solemn 
meeting might be of some sig- 
nifioanoe. *' Members agree to 
oarry out an arbitral award." 
And if a member refuses to 
oarry out the award, whioh 
will surely happen if one mem- 
ber believes himself stronger 
than another, ''the Ceuneil 
will propose the aeoessary 
measures." All are sure that 
it will, and the reoaloitrant 
member will laugh in its faoe. 
What, then, will the Counoil 
dof Of oourse, it will do 
nothing, beoause it oan do 
nothing. Behind its love of 
talk and its intentions, good 
or bad, there is no sanotien. 
And ineptitude falls into ridi- 



oule when it is said porten- 
tously that "Members resort- 
ing to war in disregard of the 
Covenant will immediately be 
debarred from all intercourse 
with other Members." We do 
not suppose that the offending 
Members will oare very muoh 
for that. Even in the unre- 
generate days, bef <»re there ever 
was a League of Nations, G^- 
many on the outbreak of war 
was debarred from interoourse 
with a good many of her neigh- 
bours. 

That the League of Nations 
will be of any benefit to the 
world we do not believe. At the 
very outset it acknowledges its 
impotence by permitting Eng- 
land and America to knit a 
very proper alliance with 
France, that the Germans may 
not make another unprovoked 
assault upon their Eastern 
neighbour. On the other hand, 
it may be very active for evil. 
Its peculiar duty seems to be 
to intervene in the affairs of 
others, and intervention leads 
commonly to war. We received 
due warning of the danger 
a hundred years ago, when the 
excellent work aeUeved by the 
Congressof Vienna — a Congress 
of experts, trained in diplo- 
macy, who did net boast about 
their ignorance of geography — 
was spoilt by the Holy Alli- 
ance. The peace whieh was 
given to Europe by the Con- 
gress was broken by a series 
of little wars, for every one 
of which the Holy Alliance 
was to blame. And let it be 
remembered that Castlereagh, 
at any rate, would have noth- 
ing to do with the famtastio 
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sohemefl of Alexander, and 
that England was therefore 
able to mitigate the dangers 
in which the Allianoe involved 
the peaoe of Europe. How- 
ever, Mr Wilson eoold not do 
without his plaything, and the 
best that we oan hope for the 
palaoe, which will shortly be 
opened at Goneva, is that it 
will be but a rival to the now 
disused palace at the Hague, 
and that its staff will perform 
the duties of an archivist with 
care and circumspection. 

The treaty of peace has not 
been well received in Germany. 
The Huns, always sublimely 
unconscious of their own char- 
acter and of the hatred which 
it has inspired all over Europe, 
have assumed a port of in- 
jured innocence. They have 
forgotten in a moment the 
brutal terms which they im- 
posed upon Russia at Brest- 
Litovsk, and the still more 
brutal terms which they would 
have imposed upon the Entente 
had they been victorious. So 
long as the war lasted they 
were never tired of sketching 
the exactions of treasure and 
territory which they would 
make, as soon as viotory 
smiled upon them. The war, 
undertaken avowedly for the 
sake of profit, for the place 
in the sun, of which we 
onee heard so muoh, was to 
fill their pockets for all 
time, as well as give them 
dominion over all the world. 
The only matter in dispute 
was how far they should carry 
their depredations. India was 
to be theirs, and Egypt. The 
land of Australia was already 



portioned among the wealthy 
Qermans who had poured 
their money into the Imperial 
war - chest. England would 
have been their wash-pot, 
France their footstooL Herr 
Erzberger, now a Minister in 
the reformed and regenerate 
Germany, was once obliging 
enough to explain his war 
aims. ** Gtermany must obtain 
control," said he, ''not only of 
Belgium but of the whole 
French coast from Dunkirk 
to Boulogne, with the posses- 
sion of the Channel Idands; 
the mines of French Lorraine 
must pass under Gkrman oon- 
trol. The indemnities must 
provide for the full reimburse- 
ment of war costs; payinent 
for all damage oaused by the 
war; the redemption of all 
German State debts; the 
creation of a large fund for 
the German victims of the 
war." 

Such was Herr Erzberger's 
modest demand, and there was 
not a Minister nor a General 
in Germany who did not pro- 
pose to indulge a private fancy 
of his own. The earth should 
be theirs and the fulness 
thereof. All the nations of 
Europe should be enslaved 
perpetually, that the Huns 
might bask in the sun, when 
their place within its rays was 
assured. And now Germany 
lies at our feet powerless. 
With the oomjdete absence of 
humour, which has always 
hampered her understanding, 
she whines aloud that she, the 
only moral guide of Europe, is 
savagely entreated. Fwgetf nl 
of her crimes, she stands in 
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the attitude of an injured 
innooent, as though the Liiai- 
tania had never been sank, as 
though Bdith Cavell had not 
been done to death. If yon 
read the speeoh of Herr Soheide- 
mann, delirered before the 
National Aasembly on the 
termf of peaee, yon might 
rappoBe that (Germany, hay- 
ing drawn her sword in de- 
fence of universal liberty, had 
been most unrighteously at- 
tacked and beaten. No word 
of sorrow or penitenoe mars 
the fine fury of his outburst. 
No oonfession of wrong-doing 
interrupts the even flow of his 
hypoorisy. From an artistio 
point of view, he failed, we 
think, because he brought o£P 
his best effect too soon. '' The 
world/' he said, <*has onoe 
again lest an illusion." Can- 
not you see the tear glistening 
in his honest, pitiful eye? 
''The nations have in this 
period, which is so poor in 
ideals, again lost a belief." 
The Qermans preserve no 
ideals, save the ideal of sink- 
ing hospital ships. <<What 
name, on the thousand bloody 
battlefields, in thousands of 
trenches, in orphaned families, 
among the despairing and 
abandoned, during the bloody 
years, has been mentioned witii 
more devotionand belief than the 
name of Wilson f" Mr Wilson 
is not, we think, highly en- 
dowed with humour, but even 
he must have smiled when he 
read those impassioned words. 
Herr Soheidemann has a 
short memory, or he could not 
have uttered his wild com- 
plaint. Belonging to a nation 



whose settled policy was the 
enslavement of the world, he 
asks instant freedom and 
palliation for Germany. He 
sketches what he calls the 
true portrait of Germany's 
future: '* sixty millions be- 
hind barbed wire and prison 
bars, sixty millions at hard 
labour, for whom the enemy 
will make their own land a 
prison camp." It is not the 
principle to which he objects, 
for he aoquiesced in the treaty 
of Brest-Litovsk, and, had his 
country won the war, he would 
have shouted himself hoarse in 
applauding the terms whioh 
Germany would have imposed 
upon the world. What he 
objeots to is that Germany 
should suffer in any way for 
her evil doing. She would 
have scourged us all with 
scorpions, and he would have 
said no word in protest. We 
are applying to her back the 
lightest of whips, and he 
mourns aloud. 

Perhaps he thought that with 
a little of the cunning whioh 
comes natural to the German, 
he might deceive the Allies 
onoe more ; perhaps he thought 
that, according to the eld for- 
mula, the Junkers would win 
by their tears what they had 
lost by their arms. But he is 
unable to see that Germany 
must and shall be judged by 
the same laws which she 
would have imposed upon 
others. ** Without ships — for 
our mercantile fleet passes into 
the Entente's hands — without 
cables, without colonies, with- 
out foreign settlements, with- 
out reciprocity and le^^ pro- 
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teofeion, aye, aven withoat tka 
right of oo-operating in fixing 
prioea for goods or pharma- 
oentioal artioles, whioh wo have 
to deliver as hitherto. I ask 
you what honest man, I will 
not say what Gkrman, oan 
aooept sneh oonditions? And, 
at the same time, we are to 
bestir ourselves to work, to 
perform foroed labour for the 
whole world." We do not 
know what distinotion Herr 
Soheidemann draws between 
** an honest man " and ** a Qw- 
man." To us the distinotion 
is olear enough. It is olear, 
also, that there are many 
things whioh the Germans will 
have to do without in the 
future. And Herr Soheidemann 
may oonsole himself with the 
knowledge that his oountry- 
men will not be deprived of a 
tithe of the profits and privi- 
leges from whioh we should 
have been debarred had he 
been able to speak with the 
voioe of a oonqueror. 

We need not take the publio 
speeohes of German Ministers 
too seriously. It is their polioy 
to make sensational protests, 
and to that polioy they will 
adhere until the time oomes 
for them to sign the peaoe. 
They are already soeptioal 
themselves as to the wisdom 
of that polioy. Herr Bantzau 
appears to regret the violenoe 
and bad manners of whioh he 
was guilty at Versailles. He 
has oonfided to a Frenoh 
journalist his belief that the 
Bntente oonsiders moral guar- 
antees as insuffloient, and 
wishes to hold the means in 
its hands of supervising the 



treaty and its oarrying mit 
without the use of great loroea. 
But he is full of hope for 
the future. Having oeased to 
browbeat his adversaries, he 
expresses a lofty faith in a 
regenerated Germany. **We 
shall kill Uiis spirit of dia- 
tmst by deeds," he boasta. 
«<We must reoognise that we 
have not yet had an oppor- 
tunity of proving our good in- 
tentions in international negoti- 
ations. We oannot at present 
ask our enemies to show 
oomplete oonfidenoe in us with 
regard to the transformations 
whioh have been effeoted in 
Gtormany, but we oan, and 
must, demand that the Bntente 
shall give us an opportunity 
during the period of negotia- 
tions of giving oonvinoing 
proof, by aotions, of the new 
spirit of the new Germany." 
Herr Soheidemann speaks with 
one voioe, Herr Bantsau with 
another, and sinoe neither of 
them is sinoere we need not 
waste our time in idle oom- 
parison. It is enough to ad- 
mit that Herr Bantzau spoke 
nothing less than the truth 
when he said that the Bntente 
would nevw be satisfied with 
moral guarantees alone. 

Meanwhile Lord Haldane 
has oome gallantly to -Herr 
Soheidemann's help. There is 
something almost admiraUe in 
Lord Haldane's loyalty to his 
''spiritual home." Truly he 
has paid the debt of his 
nurture over and over again. 
We do not know whether he 
still regards the Kaiser as the 
embodiment of the Zeitgeist. 
But nothing persuades him 
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t« modify his •pinion w to 
mitigato his oiiampionship. 
Here he is always at hand 
with ooonsel and enooorage- 
ment. He is as much <Us- 
pleased with the peaoe as is 
Herr Soheidemann, and for 
the same reasons. ''Only a 
treaty," says Herr Soheide- 
mann, ** which ean be kept, only 
a treaty whioh leaves ns alive, 
whioh leaves ns life as onr 
sole capital tor labour and 
making amends — only snoh a 
treaty oan again bnild np the 
world." And Lord Haldane is 
in complete agreement with 
him. "The moral is," writes 
onr eminent statesman in the 
' Glasgow Herald,' '«that these 
terms may have to be re- 
garded as binding to-day, but 
yet not as final for any pro- 
longed period." Thus Lord 
Haldane is a Teaton also in 
his contempt for "scraps of 
paper." The treaty will pres- 
ently be accepted and signed 
by the Germans, and Lord 
Haldane is already preaching 
the pernicious doctrine that 
signatures carry no responsi- 
bility, that a treaty whioh 
"may" have to be regarded 
as binding to-day — mark the 
modest "may" — can be torn 
up to-morrow. While he 
encourages the Germans to 
regard the righteous terms 
imposed upon her as merely 
transitory, he expects "fresh 
constructive statesmanship 
and largeness of outlook," 
which wiU be required "before 
the last word has been said 
about the relation of Germany 
to the rest of the world." 
The Germans will be of good 



heart when th^ hear, upon 
the word of a British states- 
man, that the treaty is but 
a stop-gap. We wonder what 
our Allies will think of Lord 
Haldane's disloyalty to their 
cause. 

What, then, does Lord Hal- 
dane object to in the treaty? 
He finds the terms so severe 
that they may include the 
seeds of future war, and so 
defeat their own object. Does 
he? And does it not come 
into his mind that were tiie 
terms less severe the future 
war would be upon us within 
a year a twof What enrages 
the G^ermans most fiercely is 
not the severity of the terms, 
but the mere tact that they 
were beaten; and Lord Hal- 
dane should know his spiritual 
brothers well enough to be 
sure that had they been let o£P 
more easily, they would have 
been ready all the sooner to 
spring again. There remains 
also a sense of justice, which 
seems to be obscured in Lord 
Haldane's mind. He knows, 
or ought to know, what Ger- 
many would have taken from 
the Allies after a victory, and 
he objects to the separation of 
East Prussia from Gtormany; 
he objects also to " the loss of 
an enormous proportion of 
the resources of Glermany in 
iron and coal," forgetting 
no doubt that the Gormans 
have wantonly destroyed the 
coal-fields of France. He 
even suggests the favourite 
argument of the Germans, that 
the harsh terms may lead to 
revolution. " I do not believe 
that Germany will turn to 
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Bolaheviam," he bbjb with a 
dangereas oaution. ** Still the 
possibility is there, and is made 
by the burdens imposed some- 
thing more than a possibility." 
What more ooold the most 
wildly fanatioal of Germans 
desire to be saidf Then he 
tarns to what we oan only oall 
the argument of fear. **If 
seventy millions of Germans/' 
says he, '< of the raoial qoality 
of onr enemies are to be left to 
develop their powers of peaoe- 
fnl penetration, neither armies 
nor tariflPs will prevent them 
from snooeeding hereafter, and 
they are not likely in that oase 
to remain aoquiesoent in what 
they now aeoept." They are 



not likely to remain aoquiesoent 
in any oase, and beoause they 
may suooeed hereafter, that is 
no reason why we should en- 
sure their suooess to-day. For 
Lord Haldane the moral is 
that, beoause the Qermans 
oannot be hampered by tarifh 
or armies, they should not be 
hampered at all. The moral 
for us is that, if the Germans 
are not hampered, the terms of 
the treaty are far too lenient, 
and that Lord Haldane himself 
will never be happy until he 
has made his spiritual home 
his aotual home, and is per- 
mitted to preaoh his pernioious 
gospel as the President of the 
"Sew German Bepublia 
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